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Beauties  of  England,  &c. 


MIDDLESEX. 

THIS  county  derives  its  name  from  its  having  been  inha- 
bited by  the  Middle  Saxons,  who  were  thus  diftinguifh- 
ed  on  account  of  their  fkuation  in  the  middle,  between  the 
three  antient  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft,  Weft,  and  South  Saxons, 
by  which  they  were  furrounded. 

Middlefex  is  bounded  by  Hertford  (hire  on  the  north  ;  by 
the  river  Thames,  which  divides  it  from  the  county  of  Sur- 
ry, on  the  fouth  ;  by  the  river  Colne,  which  feparates  it  from 
Buckinghamfliire,  on  the  weft;  and  by  the  river  Lea,  which 
divides  it  from  the  county  of  Eflex,  on  the  eaft.  It  extends 
fcarcely  twenty-four  miles  in  leng:h,about  eighteen  in  brea^n, 
and  is  not  more  than  ninety-five  in  circumference;  but  as  it 
comprehends  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  which 
ftand  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county,  it  is  by  much  the 
wealthieft  and  moft  populous  county  in  England.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  fix  hundreds  and  two  liberties  ;  and  contains  two  ci- 
ties and  five  market  towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Can- 
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ferbury  and  diocefe  of  London  ;  and,  exclufive  of  London 
and  Weftminfter,  has  feventy-three  parifh  churches,  befides 
chapels  of  eafe. 

The  air  of  Middiefex  is  very  pleafant  and  healthy,  to  which 
a  fine  gravelly  foil  contributes  not  a  little.  The  foil  produces 
plenty  of  corn  ;  and  the  country  abounds  with  fertile  mea- 
dows and  gardeners  grounds;  for  the  art  of  gardening,  affifted 
by  the  rich  compoft  from  London,  is  brought  to  much  greater 
perfection  in  this  county  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 

The  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Thames,  the  Colne, 
the  Lea,  and  the  New  River.  The  Thames  is  one  of  the 
fineft  and  moft  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world  ;  and  at  London 
the  depth  of  it  is  fufficient,  not  only  for  the  navigation  of  large 
fhips,  but  for  making  it,  what  it  really  is,  one  of  the  greateft 
ports  for  trade  in  the  univerfe.  Its  water  is  extremely  whole- 
fome,  and  fit  for  ufe  in  the  longed  voyages,  during  which  it 
will  work  and  ferment  itfelf  like  ftrong  liquor,  til!  it  becomes 
perfectly  fine*  It  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  fifh,  among 
which  its  falmons,  fmelts,  and  flounders,  are  particularly  ad* 
mired,  The  Colne  and  the  L?a  have  already  been  defcribed 
in  the  account  of  Eflex;  and  a  defcription  of  the  New  R>i- 
ver  will  be  given  in  a  fcparate  article,  wnich  will  follow  that 
of  Iflington. 


CITIES. 

LONDON,  the  grand  capital  of  England  and  of  all  the  Bri- 
tifli  empire,  is  the  fee  of  aBiQiop,and  a  city  and  county  of  it- 
felf. It  is  now  fo  united  with  Weftminfter,  that  tho*  both  are 
diftinffc  cities  as  to  their  jurifdiclions,  and  formerly  were  fo  as 
to  their  fituation,  yet  both  now  form  one  metropolis- The  Bo- 
rough of  South  wark,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  which  is  united 
to  London  by  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  called  London- 
bridge,  is  alfo  only  a  member  or  fuburb  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don; and  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  together 
with  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  are  but  three  diftricis, 
which,  except  within  their  refpedtive  jurifdi£isons,  are  indif- 
criminately  comprehended  under  the  name  of  London,  though 
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each  differs  in  the  manner  of  government,  and  each,  as  a  dif- 
tin&  corporation,  fends  members  to  Parliament. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  refpedting  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  London,  but  the  only  circumftance  that 
is  certain  refpefling  it  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  antient 
name  Londinium^  which  is,  perhaps,  entirely  Latin.  It  is 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  Londinium  and  Longidinium 
by  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  and  Antoninus. 

London  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was  ce- 
lebrated at  a  very  early  period  for  the  multitude  of  its  mer- 
chants, and  the  vaft  extent  of  its  trade.  During  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft 
Saxons,  and  was  always  the  chief  refidence  of  the  Kings  of 
England.  Its  firft  charter,  from  William  the  Conqueror,  da- 
ted in  the  year  1067,  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  city  archives.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dowgate  was  eredted  the  Milliarium 
of  the  Romans  (now  called  Londorr-Stone,  and  fituated  in 
Cannon-ftreet),  from  which  they  meafured  their  diftances  to 
their  feveral  ftations  in  Britain.  Here  centered  five  Roman 
military  ways  :  The  Watling-ftreer,  from  the  fouth-eaft  and 
north-weft ;  the Ermine-ftreet,  from  the  fouth-weft  and  north : 
and  a  neighbouring  way  from  Old  Ford  by  Bethnal  Green  ; 
The  firft  entered  the  city  at  Dowgate,  and  probably  pafled 
through  Newgate ;  this  was  accompanied  by  the  fecond, 
which  alfo  entered  at  Dowgate,  and  probably  pafled  through 
Cripplegatej  the  fifth  way  led  through  Aldgate  by  Bethnal 
Green  to  the  ferry  at  Old  Ford. 

London  is  fituated  to  great  advantage,  on  a  gentle  rife  from 
the  river  Thames,  and  on  a  gravelly  and  loamy  foil,  which 
conduces  very  much  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
country  round  it  confifts  of  gardeners  grounds,  delightful 
plains,  and  beautiful  elevations,  adorned  with  a  great  number 
of  magnificent  country  houfes.  The  roads  leading  to  this 
vaft  city  are  the  fintft  that  can  be  imagined  •  being  kept  in 
conftant  repair  ;  and  the  diftances  from  London,  in  all  the 
greatroads  to  it  throughout  Britain,  are  marked  on  ftone  ports, 
called  mile  ftones,  fee  up  at  the  end  of  every  meafured  mile. 

London  is  fituated  moftly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Thames;  part  of  it,  namely,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  a 
dependency  of  the  city  of  London,  being  in  Surry,  and  on 
thefouth  bank  of  the  faid  river.  Within  the  city-walls  and 
its  ancient  bars  and  gates,  it  takes  in  but  a  narrow  compafs  ; 
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but  if,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  London,  we  take  in  all 
that  vaft  mafs  of  buildings,  reaching  from  Blackwall  in  the 
eaft  to  Tothil-fields  in  the  weft,  from  London-bridge  fouth  to 
Iflington  north,  and  from  Peterborough-houfe  on  the  Bank- 
fide  at  Weftminfter  to  Portland-place  and  Marybone ;  and 
all  the  new  buildings  to  Knightfbridge  oneway,  and  to  Pad- 
dington  another;  a  prodigy  all  this  of  fuch  buildings  as  nor- 
thing in  the  world  does  or  ever  did  furpafs,  except  it  was  old 
Rome  in  Trajan's  time,  when  the  walls  of  that  city  were 
/aid  to  be  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants fix  million  eight  hundred  choufand. 

The  figure  of  London  is  very  irregular,  being  ftretched 
out  in  buildings  at  the  pleafureof  every  undertaker,  for  con- 
veniency  of  trade  or  otherwife.    Its  form,  including  the  city 
of  Weftminfter  and  borough  of  Southward,  is  nearly  oblong  ; 
being  about  five  miles  in  length  from  weft  to  eaft,  if  mea- 
sured in  a  dired  line  from  Hyde-park-corner  to  the  end  of 
Limehoufe,  and  upwards  bf  fix,  if  the  ftreets  be  followed  ; 
pr,  from  Limehoufe  to  the  end  of  Tothil-ftreet  in  Weftmin- 
fter, feven  miles  and  a  half.    London,  including  the  build- 
ings on  both  fides  the  water,  is  in  fome  places  three  miles 
broad  from  fouth  to  north,  as  from  St.  George's  in  Southwark 
toShoreditch  inMiddlefex;  or  two  miles  and  3  half,  as  from 
Peterborough  houfe  to  Bed  ford -fqu  are  5  and  in  fome  places 
not  half  a  mile,  as  in  Wapping,  and  lefs  in  Rotherhithe. 
Several  villages,  formerly  ftanding  at  a  great  diftance,  are  now 
joined  to  the  ftreets  by  continued  buildings ;  and  more  are 
Jikely  to  meet  in  the  fame  manner,  as  at  Deptford,  Iflington, 
Mile*end,  and  Newington  Butts  in  Surry,    But  the  ftreets 
#re  now  greatly  widened  and  improved,  the  old  gates  are  pul- 
led down,  and  the  whole  city  rendered  much  more  healthy 
^nd  commodious  than  ever,  as  well  as  much  lefs  liable  to  fuch 
dreadful  conflagrations  as  formerly  happened  from  too  much 
crowded  buiidings. 

Weftminfter  is  in  a  fair  way  to  join  hands  with  Chelfea^ 
3s  |St.  Giles's  hath  done  with  Marybone,  and  Great  Ruflel- 
fireet  with  Bedford-fquare.  The  circuit  of  this  large  mafs,  as 
taken  colieftively,  as  confifting  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftrninfter,  and  by  adiual  admeafurement  in  ftraight  lines, 
rnay  on  the  Middlefex  and  South  wark  fides  amount  to  up- 
wards of  thirty-fisc  miles,  exciqfiveof  Qreenwich5  Chelfea, 
l^nightibri'dge*  and  I^cn(ingtont 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  varioufly  guefled  at, 
Maitland  in  1739  computed,  that  within  the  walls  and  bars 
of  this  city  are  (even  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  three;  but  Sir  WiUiam  Petty,  in  his  laft  com- 
putation, fuppofed  it  to  contain  a  million,  though  in  this  he 
takes  in  a  greater  compafs  than  Maitland  ;  and  in  the  large 
circuit  abovementioned,  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded  there 
are  about  one  milliorufive  hundred  thoufand  fouls. 

This  city  is  under  excellent  regulations,  particularly  with 
regard  to  lights,  pavements,  &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  Lord- 
Mayor,  twenty-five  Aldermen,  two  Sheriffs,  a  Recorder,  and 
Common  Council;  their  jurifdi&ion  extending  not  only  to 
the  city  and  liberties,  but  alfo  to  South  wark.  They  are  con- 
fervators  of  the  river  Thames,  from  Stames-biidge  in  Surry 
and  Middlefex  to  the  river  Medway  in  Kent,  and  fomefay  up 
to  Rochefter-bridge,  The  government  of  the  out  parts  is  by 
Juftices  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London*  who  are  likewife  Sheriffs 
of  Middlefex. 

The  city  rifes  gradually  from  the  Thames  bank,  and  (lands 
on  a  gentle  eminence;  but  the  fouth*eaft  and  fouth-weft  parts 
of  the  town,  particularly  that  part  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river,  ftand  low,  and  at  fpring  tides  are  fubje£t  to  inundations, 
which  have  fometimes  happened  at  Weftminfter-hall. 

The  ftreets  are  generally  level,  and  the  principal  ones  open, 
and  extremely  well-built ;  the  houfes  being  generally  of  brick, 
and  extending  a  confiderable  length.  Thefe  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  tradefmen,  whofe  houfes  and  (hops  make  a  much 
better  appearance  than  thofe  of  tridefrnen  commonly  do  in 
the  ether  cities  of  Europe.  Perfons  of  rank  commonly  re- 
fide  in  large  elegant  fquares,  fome  few  houfes  in  which  are  of 
hewn  (tone,  or  plaifter  in  imitation  of  it,  and  generally  make 
a  grand  appearance.  Of  thefe  are  great  numbers  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  town,  as  alio  at  St.  James's  Palace,  which,  with 
other  particulars,  will  be  oefcribed  in  the  account  of  the  city 
of  Weftminfter. 

What  adds  rnoft  to  the  affluence  and  fplendorof  this  great 
city,  is  its  commodious  port,  tho*  near  forty  miles  from  the 
main  fea,  whither  many  thoufand  /hips  of  burthen  annually 
refort  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  thofe  of  moderate  b alic 
can  come  as  far  as  London- bridge,  while  large  barges  and  weft-* 
country  boats  can  go  tnrough  bridge,  and  a  great  diftance  up 
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the  Thames*  carrying  good 3  of  all  kinds  to  and  from  the  me* 
tropolis. 

London  is  reckoned  to  have  two  thirds  of  the  whole  trade 
in  England.  The  ftrength  of  this  city,  having  no  fort  of 
fortifications,  unlefs  we  reckon  the  Tower  of  London  as  its 
citadel,  confifts  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are 
commonly  computed  to  be  one  fcventh  of  all  the  people  in 
England,  and  one  eighth  of  the  whole  in  Great  Britain. 

This  metropolis  contains  one  cathedral ;  a  great  number  of 
parifh-churches,  many  of  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
Softinefs,  elegance,  and  beauty  5  and  alfo  a  great  variety  of 
churches,  chapels,  and  meeting-houfes,  for  foreigners  and  dif- 
fenters  from  the  eftablifhment  of  the  church  of  England,  of 
all  the  different  perfwafions.  Here  are  likewife  hofpitals  for 
the  cure  or  relief  of  moft  of  the  diforders  incident  to  the  hu- 
man frame,  moft  of  which  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  ju- 
dicious manner  in  which  their  affairs  are  condu£led3  and  for 
the  elegant  ftiie  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  various  bene- 
volent plans  are  carried  on,  and  which  gives  them  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  palaces  than  pf  places  fet  apart  for  the  reception 
cf  thofe  who  are  at  once  labouring  under  the  accumulated 
weight  of  ficknefs  and  poverty.  This  city,  and  its  environs, 
alfo  contains  more  charity-fchools,  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  of  both  fexes,  in  the  moft  important  parts  of  knowledge, 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  likewife  diftinguifhed 
by  fame  very  excellent  feminaries  for  the  education  of  youth 
cf  a  higher  clafs,  in  every  branch  of  curious  and  polite  learn- 
ing. No  place  can  boaft  the  being  fupplied  with  greater 
plenty  or  variety  of  provifions  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  beft 
forts.  A  variety  of  inns  of  courts  for  the  refidence  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  law,  a  number  of  very  elegant  fquares,  three 
ftately  bridge?,  a  magnificent  Guildhall,  a  Royal  Exchange 
and  Cuftom  Houfe  equally  elegant  and  commodious,  feveral 
royal  palaces,  and  a  vaft  number  of  other  public  buildings,  all 
contribute  to' render  London  a  moft  fuperb  and  beautiful  city, 
and  well  worthy  the  infpedion  of  every  inquifive  mind.  Of 
the  n^oft  remarkable  of  the  elegant  and  ufeful  ftruiflures  by 
which  it  is  adorned,  we  (hall  give  as  particular  an  account  as 
the  bounds  of  this  work  will  allow. 

The  ufual  firing  in  this  city,  wood  being  fcarce  and  dear, 
and  that  moftly  ufeo  by  the  bakers,  is  pit-coal,  brough  t  from 
J\Tewcaftle-upoa-Tync,  and  the  Biihoprick  of  Durham,  with 
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fome  I  Scotch  coals  ;  of  all  which,  taken  together,  at  lead  fix 
hundred  thoufand  chaldron,  or  twenty-one  million  fix  hundred 
thoufand  bufhels,  are  annually  confomed  ;  whence  the  town 
at  a  diflance  always  appears  fiirowded  in  fmoke. 

The  town  is  well  fupplied  with  water  from  the  Thames, 
the  New  River  brought  from  Ware  in  Hertford  ill  ire,  and 
from  Chelfea.  London  annually  confumes  above  feven  hun- 
dred thoufand  fheep  and  lambs,  and  one  hundred  thooufand 
head  of  cattle,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  hogs,  pigs  poultry 
of  all  kinds,  &c«  &c. 

In  the  ftreets  ply  daily  about  one  thoufand  coaches,  befides 
a  great  number  of  fedan  chairs.  The  penny-poft,  for  carry 
ing  letters  or  fm all  paper  parcels,  within  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity, or  ten  miles  round  London  every  way,  is  a  very  great 
conveniency. 

The  public  places  for  amufement  are  numerous,  in  fum- 
roer,  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall ;  alfo  St.  James's  and  Hyde 
parks,  with  a  great  variety  of  others  of  iefs  note  ;  and  in  win- 
ter are  plays,  operas,  mafquerades,  balls,  concerts,  &c. 

London  confifts  of  feventy~two  companies,  each  of  which 
has  a  mafter  and  wardens,  or  aftiftants,  annually  chofen.  The 
city  is  divided  into  twenty-fix  wards,  and  over  each  prefides 
an  Alderman,  who  has  his  deputy  :  and  out  of  the  court  of 
Aldermen  is  annually  chofen  a  Lord-Mayor,  who  refides,  du- 
ring his  mayoralty,  in  an  elegant  and  fpacious  ftrudiure, 
finifhed  in  1751,  and  called  the  Manfion-houfe  ;  but  not  hav- 
ing yet  a  fufficient  opening  round  it,  great  part  of  its  beauty 
is  loft  to  the  eye. 

London  fends  four  members  to  Parliament.  It  formerly 
was-  walled  round,  and  had  feven  gates  by  land,  namely, 
Ludgate,  Aldgate,  Cripplegate,  Newgate,  Alderfgate,  Moor- 
gate,  and  tUfhopfgate,  all  which  were  taken  down  in  Septem- 
ber 1760,  except  Newgate  $  and  this  hath  alfo  been  fince  ta- 
ken down,  and  a  fpacious  new  jail  hath  been  buik  at  an  im- 
menfe  expence.  But  in  June  1$  80,  a  defperare  mob,  excited, 
as  they  pretended,  by  apprehenfions  for  theProteftant  religion, 
broke  open  this  jail  to  refcue  forne  of  their  comrades  who  had 
been  committed;  they  let  out  all  the  felons,  and  afterwards 
burnt  the  jail.    It  is  now  rebuilt  and  repaired. 

Adjoining  to  Newgate  is  an  elegant  feilions-houfe,  lately 
built,  in  which  the  feffions  for  the  city  and  county  are  held 
eight  times  a  year.    The  old  feffions* houfe,  as  well  as  the  old 
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jail,  are  entirely  taken  down,  together  with  a  number  of  houfes 
oppofite  to  them  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  flreet  is  thereby 
rendered  very  commodious,  open,  and  airy. 

On  the  water-fide  there  were  Dowgate  and  Billingfgate, 
long  hnce  demoiiftied,  as  well  as  the  Poftern-gate  near 
the  Tower,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  walls.  In  the  year 
1670  there  was  a  gate  erecled,  called  Temple  Bar,  which  de- 
termines the  bounds  of  the  city  weftward. 

This  city  has  undergone  greatcalamities  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  two  laft  were  mod  remarkable :  The  firft  was  the 
plague  in  1665,  which  fwept  away  fixty-eight  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-fix  perfons  ;  and  the  fire  in  1666,  which 
burnt  down  thirteen  thoufand  two  hundred  houfes.  In  me- 
mory of  this  laft  event  there  is  an  obelifk  erected,  called  the 
Monument,  near  the  place  where  the  fire  began,  which  is  one 
of  the  mod  remarkable  ftruclures  in  the  city.  It  is  a  fluted 
ftone  pillar  of  the  Doric  order,  two  hundred  and  two  feet  in 
height,  fifteen  in  diameter,  and  forty-five  in  circumference. 
It  (lands  on  a  pedeftal  forty  feet  high  and  twenty-one  fquare. 
Wiihin  is  a  winding  flair-cafe,  confiding  of  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  ftone  fleps,  with  iron  rails  up  to  the  capital  of 
the  column,  over  which  is  a  balcony  of  iron-work,  in  the 
midft  of  which  rifes  a  Conic  building  thirty-two  feet  high,  the 
fummitof  which  terminates  in  a  blazing  urn.  The  architect 
was  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  The  front  or  weft  fide  of  the  pe- 
dkftal  is  decorated  with  emblematical  figures  in  alto  relievo, 
exfreflive  of  the  city's  defolation  and  fplendid  reftoration. 
And  on  the  north,  fouth,  and  eaft  fides  are  inferiptions, ex- 
prefiive  of  the  occafion  on  which  this  lofty  and  magnificent 
pillar  was  erected. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  fituated  at  the  fouth-eaft  angle 
of  the  city  of  London,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  was 
built  or  enlarged  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  nis  fuccef- 
for,  on  the  (pot  where  once  ftood  a  fort  of  much  ancienter 
foundation,  fome  fay  of  Julius  Caefar's*  The  wall  and  ditch 
are  the  work  of  William  Rufus ;  and  other  fucceeding  princes 
added  more  work?.  So  that  now  the  fcite  of  this  fortrefs 
meafures  almoft  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains  the 
White  Tower,  which  is  the  mod  ancient  ftrufture  within  the 
Tower,  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  and  the  Mint;  the  i<ecord- 
office,  containing  a  perpetual  evidence  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  of  the  fubjedts  of  England  j  the  Jewel«office, 

which 
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which  contains  all  the  regalia,  befides  plate  and  other  rich 
things;  the  Spanifh,  horfe,  great .  and  fmall  armoury,  con- 
taining fmali  arms  for  fixty  thoufand  men,  and  the  figures  of 
fifteen  Kings  on  horfeback.    The  Tower  alfo  contains  feveral 
ftreets  of  modern  houfes  for  the  officers,  &c.  and  a  church 
built  by  King  Edward  the  Third,  and  dedicated  to  St,  Peter 
in  Chains,  or  AdVincula.    The  fouth-fide  is  parccdfrom  the 
Thames  by  a  broad  convenient  wharf  and  a  narrow  ditch. 
Upon  the  wharf  area  large  number  of  iron  ordnance,  which 
are  fired  upon  public occafions  ;  and  over  the  ditch  is  a  draw* 
bridge,  for  the  readier  loading  and  unloading  ordnance  fiores. 
On  the  north-fide  of  this  wharf,  there  are  extreme  good  bar- 
racks for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers  in  this  garrifon  ;  at  the  eaft 
of  which  lies  a  platform,  called  the  Ladies-line,  ft  verity  yards 
in  length,  parallel  with  the  wharf,  (haded  with  a  row  of  lofty 
trees.    The  afcent  to  the  platform  is  by  ftone  fteps  ;  and  it 
opens  a  way  upon  the  walls  almoft  round  the  Tower,  paft 
the  DeviFs-battery,  which  mounts  feven  guns ;  the  Stone- 
battery  with  eight  guns  ;  and  the  Wooden-battery  of  fix  pieces 
of  cannon,  all  brafs  nine  pounders.    The  entrance  into  this 
fortrefs  is  by  two  gates  on  the  weft,  one  within  the  other, 
each  being  large  enough  to  admit  carriages  of  any  dimen- 
fions.    The  firft  gate  is  upon  Tower-hill,  opening  towards 
the  city.    Within  this  gate  ftands  a  place  called  the  Lion's 
Tower,  where  the  royal  menage,  or  collection  of  wild  beafts, 
birds,  &c.  are  to  be  feen.    from  hence,  paffing  over  a  ftrong 
ftone  bridge  upon  the  ditch,  we  come  to  the  fecond  gate,  which 
is  much  ftronger  than  the  firft,  and  has  a  portcullis,  to  let 
down  upon  occafion,  which  is  guarded  day  and  night.  Hav- 
ing palTed  this  bridge,  there  is  a  narrow  paflage  to  the  draw- 
bridge on  the  wharf,  on  the  right  hand,  and  a  ftreet  on  the 
left,  in  which  is  the  mint,  where  the  current  money  is  coined. 
The  fortrefs  is  under  the  government  of  a  Conftabie  or  Go- 
vernor, whofe  office  is  very  honourable  as  well  as  profitable; 
a  Lieutenant,  a  Deputy-Lieutenant,and  otherinferior  officers. 

The  church  here  is  parochial,  and  a  re&ory,  and  is  fituated 
at  the  north- weft  angle  of  Norchumberland*walk,  in  the  gift 
of  the  King,  exempt  from  all  epifcopal  and  archiepifcopal  ju- 
rifdi&ion,  and  without  inftitution  and  indu&ion.    Its  value 
however,  is  but  fmall. 

The  military  government  of  the  Tower  takes  in  a  confider- 
able  compafs,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

VoL-  II.  B  London-bridge, 
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London-Bridge,  fituated  a  little  farther  weft  than  the  Cuf- 
tom-Houfe,  forms  the  communication  between  London  and 
the  fouthern  part  of  England.  It  was  originally  built  of  wood, 
about  the  year  1017,  an(*  °^  ^one3  Wlt^  nineteen  arches,  be- 
tween the  years  1176  and  1209.  Since  which  time  it  has 
met  with  confiderable  damages  both  from  fire  and  floods  of 
water,  which  have  occafioned  feveral  repairs  and  fubftantial 
improvements  But  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  through 
bridge,  and  the  continual  accidents  and  the  many  lives  loft  in 
attempting  the  paffage,  and  the  danger  foot-paflengers  were 
in  upon  the  bridge,  (occcafioned  by  the  contracting  each  fide 
of  it  with  houfes,  for  the  fake  of  the  rents  they  produced,  by 
which  it  was  rendered  almoft  impaffable  for  foot-paffengers, 
amid  ft  the  perpetual  hurry  of  coaches,  carts^&c)  induced  the 
citizens  to  refolve  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  like 
complaints  in  future,  and  they  accordingly  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  in  2756,  to  pull  down  the  houfes 
upon  the  bridge,  and  to  improve  it  both  above  and  in  the 
arches,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  effectually  prevent  the  evite 
'complained  of,  both  by  land  and  water.  The  houfes  are  all 
pulled  down,  and  the  bridge  widened  to  the  extent  of  the 
houfes  that  flood  on  both  fides,  inclofed  with  handfome  and 
flout  ftone  balluftrades  ;  and  the  two  middle  arches  have  been 
thrown  into  one,  by  taking  away  the  centre  pier.  The  paf- 
fage over  the  bridge  is  completely  fecured  from  all  danger, 
being  thirty-one  feet  broad  for  carriages,  and  feven  feet  on  each 
fide  for  foot-  pailengers. 

At  the  north  end  of  London-Bridge  are  the  London-Bridge 
Water-Works,  firft  indented  and  begun  by  one  Peter  Morris, 
a  Dutchman,  in  1582,  four  and  twenty  years  before  the  New 
River  was  begun,  to  ferve  the  citizens  with  fwest  and  wriole- 
fome  water  from  the  Thames.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  by 
great  induftry  and  expence  thefe  works  have  arrived  at  fuch  a 
pitch  of  improvement,  that  their  wheels,  &c.  now  take  up  four 
of  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  which  are  leafed  of  the  city. 
The  whole  property  of  thefe  works  is  divided  into  three  hun- 
dred (hares,  which  are  under  the  direction  of  a  company  in- 
corporated by  act  of  parliament,  The  citizens  are  ferved 
from  thefe  works  by  means  of  wooden  pipes,  through  which 
the  water  is  conveyed  to  different- pares  of  the  city  by  its  fall 
from  trie  top  of  a  tower  or  refervoir  erected  for  that  purpofe 
clofe  to  the  north- weft  corner  of  the  bridge  j  into  this  tower 
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the  water  is  forced  up  by  a  water  engine  or  mill  of-a  curious 
conftructiorj,  that  works  by  the  common  ftream  of  the  tide- wa- 
ter in  the  river  Thames.  Here  are  four  wheels  and  fifty-two 
forcers;  which  by  one  turn  make  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
ftrokes.  And  when  the  river  is  at  beft,  thofe  wheels  go  fix 
times  round  in  a  minute,  and  four  and  a  half  at  middle- water. 
So  that  the  number  of  flrokes  in  a  minute  are  fix  hundred  and 
eighty-four.  And  as  the  ftrcke  is  two  feet  and  half,  in  a  fevea 
inch  bore,  which  raifes  three  ale  gallons,  they  raife  two  thou- 
fand  fifty»two  gallons  in  a  minute,  that  is,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty  gal- 
lons, or,  in  other  words,  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  fifty-four 
hogfheads  in  an  hour,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  forty-fix  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-fix  hogfheads  per  day,  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  including  the  wafte,  which 
Dr.  Defaguliers  fettles  at  a  fifth  part* 

Black-friars-bridge  is  built  upon  quite  another  principle, 
without  ftarlings,  upon  ftone  piers,  and  with  elliptical  arches  , 
finiflied  on  the  fides  at  top  with  handfome  Portland- ftone  balus- 
trades, Hereisanopen  paftage  through  thearchesof  feven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet*  at  ieaft,  within  the  banks  of  the  river  from  Black- 
friars-ftairs,  to  the  oppofite  fide  in  Surrey  :  By  which  means 
there  can  be  no  fall  of  water  at  any  time  of  tide  under  the  bridge, 
and  the  paffage  over  the  bridge  is  as  well  fecured  by  night  as 
in  the  day-time,  by  watchmen  and  lamps. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  epifcopal  feat  of  the  Bifhop  of 
London,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  the  /ipoftle,and  after  various 
alterations  and  additions  and  great  changes  fince  its  firft 
foundation  in  the  year  6lO,  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  in  the  year 
1666,  and  is  now  rebuilt  in  fuch  a  magnificent  manner,  as  to 
excel  moft  churches  in  the  known  world.  The  dimenfions 
from  ealt  to  weft  within  the  walls,  are  five  hundred  feet. 
From  north  to  fouth,  within  the  doors  of  the  porticos,  two 
hundred  twenty* three  feet:  The  breadth  at  the  entrance  one 
hundred  feet:  its  circumference  two  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  feet :  To  the  gallery  of  the  dome  in  height  two 
hundred  and  eight  feet :  To  the  upper  gallery  two  hundred  fe- 
ven fy- fix  feet:  The  diameter  of  the  dome,  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet:  From  thence  to  the  top  of  the  crofs,  fixcy-four 
feet ;  of  the  crofs  from  the  bail  thirty  feet.  The  diameter  of 
the  ball  fix  feet:  The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  the  porti- 
coes four  feet :  Their  height  forty-eight  feet :  To  the  top  of 
the  weft  pediment  under  the  figure  of  St.  Paul,  one  hundred 
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^nd  twenty  feet :  Of  the  towers  at  the  weft- front,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet.  And  the  extent  of  the  ground  on  which 
this  building  Hands?  is  two  acres,  fixteen  perches,  twenty- 
three  yards  and  one  foot. 

The  curiofities  here,  are  the  golden  gallery,  to  which  we 
afcend  by  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  fteps.  From  thi«  gal- 
lery, in  a  clear  day,  there  is  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  profpe$s 
in  the  world.  In  the  way  up,  there  is  the  whifpering-gal- 
lery,  where  the  leaft  whifper  is  heard  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet;  the  library,  #nd  the  great  bell,  which  weighs 
eighry-four  hundred-weight, 

In  the  library  is  kept  the  grand  model,  which  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren  propofed  for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  the  greateft 
curiofity  in  this  100m  is  the  flooring,  which  is  curioufiy 
inlaid,  without  any  fattening  of  wooden  pegs,  or  nails. 

The  organ  is  very  fine,  and  all  the  decorations  of  the  choir 
are  beautiful  ;  every  part  of  the  infide,  as  well^s  the  out,  pro- 
claims its  magnificence.  This  cathedral  coft  feven  hundred 
thirty- fix  thoufand,  feven  hundred  fifty-two  pounds,  two  fliil* 
lings  and  three-pence. 

Thi°  cathedral  has  a  Bifhop,  a  Dean,  a  Precentor,  Chancel- 
lor, Treafurer,  five  Archdeacons,  thirty  Prebendaries,  twelve 
Minor  Canoiis,  fix  Vicar-chorals,  and  a  number  ok  inferior 
officers.  All  rhe  Prebends  or  Canonries  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Bifnop  of  London  :  and  out  of  the  thirty  Prebendaries, 
three  are  refidentiaries,  belidcs  the  Dean,  who  has  a  very 
elegant  houfe  in  Dean's-yard,  facing  the  fouth  dial  of  Sc. 
Paul's  clock. 

Guildhall,  fituated  at  the  north-end  of  King-ftreet  in  Cheap- 
fide,  is  a  general  place  for  holding  the  courts  and  tranfacting 
the  bufinefs  of  the  city  ;  whofe  foundation  was  laid  in  the  year 
I4II  ;  but  it  did  not  arrive  at  its  prefent  grandeur  for  many 
years,  until  the  many  improvements  and  additions  made  thereto 
by  fucceeding  generations.  The  entrance  is  ornamented  with 
a  fiately  Gothic  frontifpiece,  enriched  with  the  King's-arrris 
1  nder  a  cornice,  pediment,  vafe,  &c.  Over  the  gate  is  a 
balcony,  above  which  Mofes  and  Aaron  ftand  in  niches,  and 
the  four  Cardinal  virtues  are  placed  in  niches  on  each  fide  of 
the  gate  below.  Under  the  balcony  are  depicted  the  arms  of 
IWerity^four  of  the  trading  companies.  The  hall  or  fpacious 
room,  inro  which  this  entrance  It  ads  you,  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  feci  long,  forty-eight  feet  bio<id,  and  fifty-five  feet 
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high.    The  roof  is  flat,  and  divided  into  psnneU :  The  north 
and  fouth  walls  are  adorned  with  four  Gothic  Semi-pillars, 
painted  white,  with  blue  veins  and  gilt  capitals;  upon  which 
are  the  roval-arms,  and  thofe  of  Edward  the  Confeflor.  At 
the  eaft-end  is  the  court  of  huftings,  where  all  public  bufi- 
neSs  at  ele&ions  is  tranfa&ed.    Here  aLo  are  kept  the  court 
of  huftings  weekly,  and  the  cburt  of  conscience  twice  a 
week,  and  the  court  of  exchequer  occafionally.    At  the  weft- 
end  is  the  flierifPs'  court.    Over  the  huftings,  at  the  eaft-end 
of  this  hall,  are  the  pictures  of  King  William  the  Third, 
and  his  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  King  George  the  Firft, 
King  George  the  Second,  and  Queen  Caroline,  and  his  pre- 
fent  Majefty  King  George  the  Third,  and  Queen  Charlotte; 
next  to  thefe  royal  piflures,  on  the  north  fide,  hangs  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Pratt  now  Lord  Camden  and  late 
Chancellor,  done  at  the  expenceof  the  city,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  fteadinefs  and  uprightneSs  in  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common-Pieas,  upon  the  trial  of  Seve- 
ral caufes  concerning  the  legality  and  execution  of  general 
warrants,  which  hi  Lordfhip  adjudged  in  favour  of  the  Subject 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  From  hence,  on  both  fides  of  the  hall, 
the  walls  are  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  eighteen  Judges, 
put  up  alfo  by  the  city,  in  teftimony  of  public  gratitude  for 
their  fignal  Services,  in  determining  the  differences  which  arofe 
be  ween  landlords  and  tenants,  without  the  expence  of  law- 
Suits,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  the  fire.    There  are 
.five  more  portraits  of  Judges  hung  up  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
court,    Thefe  pielures  and  portraits  are  all  painted  at  full 
length.  To  which  tefrimonies  of  gratitude,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don has  by  a  public  act  of  the  corporation  in  common  council 
afiembled,  ordered  a  Statue  of  the  late  William  Beckford,  ESq; 
Aiderman  of  Bridge-ward,  representative  for  this  city  in  three 
Parliaments,  and   who  died  in  his  Second  mayoralty,  to  be 
ere&ed  in  the  weft-window,  which  has  accordingly  been 
done  in  a  very  elegant-manner  ;  and  -ai So*  another  equally  ele- 
gant, to  the  memory  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  at  the 
foot  of  the  huftings. 

On  the  north  fide,  about  the  middle,  here  is  a  flight  of  nine 
or  ten  Steps  wnich  lead  to  the  olfices  above*  Thefe  Steps  are 
ornamenteu  with  a  balcony,  Supported  by  iron  pillars,  re- 
Semblmg  palm  trtes-  CloSe  to  theSe  is  a  Small  ineloSure  on 
each  iiue,  on  cbe  top  of  theSe  xieps,  uSed  on  Some  occafions 
1  f  or  clerks  to  write  in.    Under  theSe  are  two  Small  prilons, 
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called,  Little  Eafe;  beeaufe  their  ceiling  is  fo  low,  as  to 
oblige  theperfon  confined  to  fit  on  the  floor.  To  which  the 
Chamberlain  has  a  right  to  commit  the  refraflory  apprentices 
brought  before  him.  In  the  front  of  this  balcony  is  a  clock, 
on  whofe  frame  is  carved  the  four  Cardinal  virtues,  with  the 
figure  of  time  on  the  top,  and  a  cock  on  each  fide  of  him. 
And  on  the  fide  of  this  balcony  clofe  to  the  wall,  ftand  two 
monftrous  giants,  painted  to  reprefent  nature,  with  black 
and  bufhy  beards,  one  holding  a  haibert,  the  other  a  ball,  fet 
round  with  fpikes,  hanging  by  a  chain  to  a  long  ftaff. 

The  firft  apartment  from  thefe  fteps  is  the  Chamberlain's* 
office  on  the  right  hand  :  and  oppofite  to  that,  is  the  office  of 
the  Auditors  of  the  ci*y  accounts.  In  the  front  is  the  Lord 
Mayor  s  court- office,  in  which  is  occafionally  held,  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  for  the  city  of  London.  On  the  weft- fide 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  is  occafionally  held.  On  the 
north-fide  of  this,  is  the  old  council-chamber,  where  the 
commiffioners  of  bankrupts  fit.  Contiguous  to  it,  is  the  new 
council-chamber.  Beneath  the  Lord  Mayor's  court,  is  the 
Town- Clerk's  office,  where  are  depofited  the  archives  of  the 
city.  On  theeaftand  north,  are  the  refidences  of  the  Cham- 
berlain and  Town-Clerk,  In  the  porch  is  the  Comptroller's  of- 
fice, on  thejeft  hand,  and  over  it,  is  the  IriiTi  chamber.  And 
over  the  piazzar,  the  weft-fide  of  the  fquare,  called  Guild* 
hall-yard,  leading  up  to  the  hall,  are  the  offices  for  the  Com- 
mon-Serjeant,  Remembrancer,  and  Solicitor. 

Facing  thefe  piazzas  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  called  Guild- 
hall-chapel, originally  dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalen  and  All- 
Saints,  and  called  London  College.  The  infide  is  hung  with 
tapeftiy. 

Adjoining  to  this  chape!  fouth,  (rands  BlackwelNhall, 
with  an  entrance  for  waggons  both  on  the  eaft  and  weft-fides, 
and  for  cares  on  the  (oath-fide.  It  is  an  ancient  eftabli&ment 
as  a  mart  for  ail  kinds  or  woollen-cloth  brought  to  London. 
At  prefeirt  it  is  afqu^re  building,  furrounded  with  warehoufes, 
whofe  profits  are  applied  towards  the  fupport  of  C  h  rift's - 
hofpital,  to  whofe  Governors  the  management  of  this  hall  is 
committed. 

The  Manfion  houfe,  which  ftands  at  the  north*end  of  Wall- 
brook,  where  once  was  Sloe ks-market, between  Lombard-ftrcefc 
and  ihe  Poul^ y,  Js  a  modern  ftone  building,  begun  in  the 
year  1739  and  finifhed  in  1752,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Lord  |vUyof  for  the  time  bck>g«    The  front  is  decorated  with 
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a  noble  portico,  fupported  by  Corinthian  pillars,  and  a  pedi- 
ment enriched  with  emblematical  figures  in  haflcwelievo.  At 
the  fouth-end  of  it  is  a  mod  magnificent  Egyptian-hall  for 
public  entertainments.  The  other  parts  above,  are  divided 
into  furnptuous  apartments;  and  below,  upon  the  ground 
floor,  are  all  the  proper  domeftic  ofnces  that  are  neceffary  for 
iuch  a  manfion. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  fituateJ  on  the  north-fide  of  Corn* 
hill,  built  at  the  expence  of  Sir  Thomas  Greiham,  Knight, 
in  1567,  had  the  name  royal  given  to  it  by^Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  prefent  building  was  erected  flnce  the  fire  of  London,  and 
cofl  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  It  (lands  upon  a  plat  of  ground 
two  hundred  and  threeieet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  feven- 
ty-one  feet  wide,  with  in  area  in  the  middle  of  fixty-one  fquare 
perches,  furrounded  with  afubilantiai  and  regular  (lone-build- 
ing  in  ruftic,  with  a  north  and  fouth  front,  each  of  which  is 
a  piazza,  and  in  the  centre  are  the  grand  entrances  into  the 
area,  under  extreme  lofty  and  noble  arches  |  the  fouth  en- 
trance from  Cornhill,  being  the  principal  and  moll  noble. 

The  infide  of  the  area  is  furrounded  with  piazzas,  to  ac- 
commodate the  merchants,  who  retire  under  them  in  warm 
weather.  And  above,  in  the  wails  round  this  area,  are  niched, 
in  which  are  fet  up  the  ftatues  of  Edward  ffos  Fir  ft,  Edward 
the  Third,  Henry  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  all  the  fucceeding  monarchs  from  this  laft  to  his 
prefent  majefty  inclufive.  Under  the  piazzas  are  the  ftatties 
of  Sir  Thomas  Grefharn  and  the  late  Sir  John  Barnard, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  greatly  efteemed  for  the  good  fervice 
he  had  done  for  the  city  and  his  country  in  Parliament,  having 
reprefented  London  in  four  feptenmal  Parliaments.  And  ia 
the  centre  of  the  area  fiands  King  Charles  the  Second  in  a 
Roman  drefs,  on  a  pedeftal  finely  decorated  with  the  ca« 
figns  of  royalty,  and  with  a  very  fulfome  inscription,  confidsr- 
ing  that  that  monarch  was  at  *hat  very  tim£  taking  all  mea- 
fares  to  diftrefs  the  city,  and  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don of  all  their  ancient  privileges. 

This  area,  and  the  piazza,  for  the  better  and  more  ready 
tranfattingof  bufinefs  amoiigft  the  great  variety  and  numbers 
of  people  of  all  nacions,  who  refort  to  this  place  daily,  as  the 
centre  of  commerce,  is  fo  regulated  as  to  be  divided  into  pro- 
per walks,  that  they  may  bs  more  readily  met  with. 

Above 
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Above  the  piazzas  are  many  apartments  which  formerly 
were  let  out  to  and  occupied  by  milliners,  toymen,  &c~.  On 
theoutfide  below  are  feveral  bookfeilers,  cutlers,  and  other 
fhops  ;  and  the  vaults  under  the  area  are  occupied  by  the  Eaft 
India  Company  who  keep  pepper  in  them. 

Behind  this  magnificent  ftrufture  (lands  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  Threadneedle  ftreet,  a  very  noble  and  fuperb  edifice. 
It  was  eftablifhed  by  aft  of  Parliament,  and  is  under  the  ma* 
nagement  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four 
directors,  who  are  annually  elected  by  a  general  court  by 
ballot, 

Direftly  fouth,  in  Lombard-ftreet,  ftands  the  Genera!  Poft 
Office,  which  is  a  very  handfome  and  commodious  building. 
This  office  was  not  erefted  till  the  year  1660,  when  an  aft 
was  polled  for  the  fettlement  of  proper  regulations  refpeciing 
a  bufinefs  of  fuch  great  importance  to  trade. 

Befides  the  General  Poft  OiEce  there  is  a  General  Penny 
Poft  Office  kept  in  Throgmorton-firee;,  under  the  direftion 
of  which  a  large  number  of  inferior  offices  are  maintained  in 
different  parts  of  this  great  metropolis. 

The  Cuftom-Houfe  is  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Thames,  weft:  of  the  Tower  of  Jbondon,  and  is  a  very 
ftately  building  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-fix  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty-five  feet  deep.  In  this  building  there  is  a  room 
called  the  Long-room,  which  is  fo  named  from  its  running 
almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  houfe,  appropriated  to  the  ufe 
of  the  Commiffioners,  Clerks,  and  other  officers,  to  tranfaft 
the  public  bufinefs  ;  and  the  other  apartments  are  advantage- 
oufly  contrived  to  anfwer  their  refpeftive  purpofes*  It  is  a 
modern  ftrufture,  built  of  brick  and  ftone.  Underneath, 
and  on  each  fide,  are  large  warehoufes  for  the  depofiting  of 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  on  the  public  accounts,  and 
the  wharf  is  well  furniffaed  with  cranes,  &c.  for  landing  the 
beavieft  cargoes  a  fhip  can  carry.  The  management  of  this 
office  is  under  the  direftion  of  nine  Commiffioners  who  are 
appointed  by  the  crown. 

The  Excife-office  is  a  very  handfome  ftone  building, 
fituated  in  Old  Broad-ftreet,  and  is  under  the  direftion  of 
nine  Commiffioners,  who  are  empowered  to  receive  the  pro- 
duce of  the  excife  duties  on  beer,  ale,  malt,  hops,ftarch,  &c. 
collefted  all  over  England,  and  pay  it  into  the  Exchequer. 

The 
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The  government  has  a  number  of  other  public  offices, 
viz.  the  Navy-office,  the  Pay-office,  the  Sick  and  Wounded- 
office,  and  the  Sixpenny-office,  the  laft  of  which  is  fo  called 
from  there  being  paid  into  it  fixpence  a  month  by  every  fea- 
rnan  out  of  his  wages,  both  in  the  King's  and  merchant's  fer- 
vice,  for  the  benefit  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

The  South*  Sea-Houfe  is  a  very  neat  building,  at  the  north- 
weft  end  of  Threadneedle-ftreet,  for  tranfacling  the  bufmefs 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  eftabiifhed  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1710,  and  incorporated  as  a  company,  with  the  fo!e  privi- 
lege of  trading  to  the  South  Seas  within  certain  limits.  In 
1720  this  company  became  infolvenr,  by  the  fubtilty  of  fome 
t  riien  in  the  direclion,  and  the  directors  were  made  to  forfeit 
their  eftates  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  bufinefs 
is  managed  by  a  governor,  fub-governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  twenty-one  directors,  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  of 
fuch  members  as  poffefs  one  thoufand  pounds  Hock. 

The  Eaft  India  Houfe  is  fnuated  on  the  fouth  fide  ofLea- 
denhall-ftreef,  was  erected  in  the  year  1726,  and  is  a  plain  Do* 
ric  building,  on  a  ruftic  bafemenr.  The  front  is  narrow,  but 
it  extends  far  back,  and  is  fpacious  and  commodious.  The 
warehoufes.  for  their  goods  are  numerous,  difperfed  about  the 
city,  fome  of  which  are  diftinguifhed  for  their  extent,  ftrength, 
and  height,  This  company  was  fir  ft  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1601.  The  management  of  this  company  is 
vefted  in  twenty-four  directors,  including  the  chairman  and 
deputy*chairman.  who  may  be  elected  four  years  fucceflively* 
They  are  chofen  by  the  Proprietors  of  Eaft  India  Stock,  and 
one  thoufand  pounds  in  that  iiock  gives  a  vote. 

Hudfon's  Bay  Houfe  is  a  very  fine  brick  building,  adorned 
with  piiafters,  architraves,  &C*  and  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of 
Fenchurch-ftreet,  a!  mo  ft  oppofite  Mincing- lane.  This  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  King  Charles  the  Second  in  1670, 
and  they  trade  to  Hudfcns's  Bay  and  Hudfon's  S treights  with 
the  natives  for  fur,  fkins,  and  other  productions  of  r*iofe  ceun- 
tries.  This  company  is  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-go* 
vtmor,  and  feven  aftiftants. 

'Leaden-Hall  is  a  very  large  building  of  great  antiquity, and 
ftancs  in  Leaden- hall-fireet.  It  is  at  prefent  ufed  as  ware- 
houfes for  the  felling  of  leather,  Colcheiter  baize,  wool,  and 
meal,  and  feme  part  of  this  hall  is  lett  to  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany. It  was,  however,  originally  defigned  for  a  public  gra- 
Vol.  II.  C  nary. 
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nary* — The  market  which  is  kept  adjoining  is  the  largeft  in 
the  city  for  butchers  meat,  and  poultry,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter* 

Trinity-Houfe  {lands  in  Water-Jane,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  very  antient  corporation  of  mariners  called  Trinity  Houfe 
tranfacl  their  bufinefs. 

Sion  College  is  a  neat  brick  building,  fituated  in  London* 
Wall,  and  has  a  library  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  Lon- 
don  clergy ;  and  here  alfo  are  alm-houfes  for  ten  men  and  as 
many  women. 

Grefham- College,  fo  called  from  its  founder  Sir  Thomas 
G  re  Hi  am,  formerly  ftood  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  but  growing' 
ruinous  it  was  pulled  down.  The  foundation  provides  for  fe- 
ven  profeffbrs,  who  read  lectures  every  term  in  divinity,  aftro- 
noniy,  geometry,  mufic,  civil  law,  rhetoric,  and  grammar,  in 
an  apartment  fitted  up  for  that  purpofe  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

The  College  of  Phyficians  is  a  very  noble  edifice,  and  is 
fituated  in  Warwick-lane.  It  is  a  building  of  great  beauty, 
and  eminently  deferves  to  be  confidered  amongft  the  nobleft 
ornaments  of  the  city.  Here  is  a  hall,  where  medical  advice 
is  given  gratis. 

The  College  of  Civilians,  called  Doctors  Commons,  is  a 
large  brick  building,  confsfting  of  two  quadrangles,  for  the 
practice  of  the  civil  law.  It  is  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  St« 
Paul's  cathedra!.  Here  wills  are  depofiteu,  and  here  are  kept 
the  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  ecclefiairical  caufes,  under 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bifhop  of  London,  by 
the  courts  of  Admiralty  and  Delegates. 

The  College  of  Aims,  or  Heralds- Office,  is  fituated  upon 
St.  Bennet's-Hill,  almoft  oppofhe  Doctor's  Commons.  It  is 
a  fquarc,  inclofed  wich  equal  brick  buildings,  extremely  neat, 
but  without  any  ornaments*  This  fociety  is  a  body  corpo- 
rate, con  lifting  of  three  kings  at  arms,  fix  heralds  at  arms, 
ana  four  purfuivants  at  arms,  all  of  whom  are  nominated  by 
the  Earl  Marfhal  er  England.  The  kings  are  Garter,  Claren- 
cieux,and  Norroy ;  the  heralds  are  Wmdfor,  Chefter,  Lan- 
cailer,  York,  Richmond,  and  Somerfet  ;  the  purfuivants  are 
Roisgccroix,  Bluemantlc,  Rougedragon,  and  Portcullis.  Here 
is  a  public  hall,  where  are  held  courts  of  chivalry  by  the  Eari 
Marfhal  \  grid  here  is  alfo  a  valuable  library  of  original  re* 
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cords  of  the  pedigrees,  &c.  of  families,  and  othsr  branches  of 
heraldry  and  antiquities. 

For  the  common  law  and  chancery  there  are  two  focieties, 
one  in  Fleet-ftreet, called  SerjeantVInn^nd  Serjeant's-Inn  in 
Chancery-lane;  befides  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple  in 
Fleet-ftreer,  and  Gray's-Inn  in  Holborn,  and  Lincoln's-Inn, 
in  Chancery-lane,  both  without  the  liberties  of  London. 

The  two  Temples  were  formerly  the  houfes  of  the  Englifh 
Knights-Templars,  who  being  diflolved  four  hundred  years 
ago,  their  houfe  was  purchafed  by  fome  profeffbrs  of  the  com- 
mon law.  One  of  thefe  is  called  the  Inner  and  the  other  the 
Middle  Temple,  in  relation  to  ElTex-Houfe,  which  alfo  had 
belonged  to  the  Knights-Templars,  and  was  called  the  Outer 
Temple,  as  being  without  Temple-Bar.  Each  of  thefe  Tem- 
ples has  a  pleafant  garden  next  the  Thames.  Here  are  alfo 
two  public  libraries  for  the  ftudents.  The  Middle  Temple  is 
alfo  remarkable  for  its  hall,  which  is  a  fpacious  and  elegant 
building. 

The  Temple  church,  fituate  in  the  Inner  Temple,  belongs 
to  both  focieties,  and  is  a  very  noble  ftruclure,  in  which  are 
the  monuments  of  fome  of  the  oldeft  Knights-Templars. 

LincolnVInn  and  Gray's-lnn  were  formerly  noblemen's 
houfes,  the  firft  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
other  to  the  noble  family  of  Gray. 

Lincoln's-Inn  has  a  beautiful  garden,  with  a  fine  terrace- 
walk,  the  whole  breadth  of  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  the  great- 
eft  fqu  are  in  town,  with  a  bafon  in  the  middle.  It  has  alfo  a 
fine  chapel,  on  whofe  windows  are  painted  the  twelve  patri- 
archs and  the  twelve  apoftles* 

GrayVInn  in  Holborn,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its 
pleafant  walks,  with  a  terrace  on  the  north  fide  next  the  king's 
road. 

To  the  aforefaid  inns  belong  eight  inns  of  chancery,  viz. 
CliffbrdVInn  in  Fleet-ftreet,  Clement's-Inn,  New-inn,  and 
Lyon's-Inn,  near  Temple-Bar,  belonging  to  the  two  Tem- 
ples j  Thavies  and  FurmvalVInn  in  Holborn,  to  Lincoln's- 
jnn  ;  Bernard's  and  Staple's«Inn  in  Holborn,  to  GrayVlnn. 

The  whole  company  of  gentlemen  in  each  lociety  confifts 
of  benchers,  outer  barrifiers,  and  inner  barrilters. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Roll's  Office  and  ChapeJ, 
in  Chancery-lane.  This  houfe,  though  within  the  bars  of 
the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  is  a  liberty,  of  itfelr,  or 
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di&ricT;  out  of  the  governmentof  the  city.  The  Rolls  was  an 
ancient  religious  foundation  for  the  reception  of  Jews  and 
Infidels,  converted  to  fhe  Chriftian  faith  ;  and  in  the  year 
J377»  tne  feid  boufe,  with  its  chapel,  was  annexed  by  patent 
to  the  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  o<  Chancery;  fince  which  time, 
the  rolls  or  records,  fuch  as  charters,  patents,  &c»  from  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  made  up  in  rolls  of  parch* 
roent,  are  depofited  in  the  faid  chapel  in  prefles,  inclofed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  no  obftrudiion  to  the  performance  of 
divine  fervice  on  Sundays;  and  at  the  north-wed  angle  of 
this  chapel  is  a  bench,  where  the  Mafterof  the  Rolls  hears 
caufes  in  chancery. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Weft- 
Smi'hfieid,  for  the  cure  of  the  poor,  fick,  and  lame,  which  was 
founded,  endowed,  and  incorporated  by  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  has  fince  that  time  received  prodigious  benefac- 
tions, for  the  help  and  relief  of  the  diftrefled,  From  any  place 
or  country  who  apply  here  for  a  cure  ;  by  which  means  many 
thoufands,  who  labour  under  the  moft  dreadful  difeafes  and 
wounds,  are  annually  cured  at  this  hofpital.  •  There  are  alfo  a 
great  number  of  out* parents  belonging  to  it,  who  receive  ad- 
vice and  medicines  gratis.  As  for  the  building,  it  is  a  grand 
edifice,  with  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and 
Jixty  broad,  forming  a  very  elegant  afpedi.  The  fides  of  the 
quadrangle  do  notjoin  at  the  angles^  but  there  are  four  gates 
at  thofe  angles  to  admit  into  the  area,  The  front  next  Smith- 
field  is  very  beautiful. —  The  government  of  this  hofpital  is  in 
the  Lord-Mayor  and'  Aldermen,  and  about  three  hundred  fub~ 
fiantial  citizens  and  gentlemen,  and  the  whole  court  of  Com- 
mon»cauncil  claim  a  right  in  the  fame  government.  The  im- 
mediate care  of  this  hofpital  is  in  the  Prefident,  Treafurer, 
Auditors  of  Accounts,  Viewers  of  their  Revenues,  Overfeers 
of  the  Goods  and  Utenfils  of  the  Hofpital,  and*the  Almoners, 
who  buy  in  provisions  and  neceiTaries  for  the  patients.  The 
patients  are  duly  attended  by  the  beft  phyficians  and  furgeons 
in  London,  and  are  well  fupplied  with  lodging  and  diet. 

Bridewell  was  originally  a  royai  palace,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  converted  into  its  prefent  ufe  as 
an  hospital,  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  for  the  lodging  of  poor 
wayfaring  people,  the  correction  of  vagabonds,  (trumpets, 
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and  idle  perfons,  and  for  finding  them  work,  in  trutl  to  the 
city  of  London;  and  he  endowed  it  well  fo-  thoie  purpofe*. 
The  prefent  building  has  been  ere£ted  fmce  the  fire  of  London  : 
it  confifts  of  two  courcs,  in  whicfr  the  buildings  are  very  con- 
venient, with  a  chape],  a  court  room,  apartments  for  the  offi- 
cers and  for  the  people  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  refidence  in 
this  hofpital,  a  prifon  and  workhoufe.  Here  are  alfo  apart- 
ments or  fo  many  diftinci  houfes  for  glovers,  weavers,  flax- 
dreiTers,  furriers,  &c.  freemen  of  London,  who  enjoy  divers 
privileges,  and  amongft  them  have  about  o  ie  hundred  appren- 
tices, diftinguifoed  when  they  go  abroad  by  wearing  blue 
doublets  and  white  hats.  At  the  expiration  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, they  are  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  ci^y,  and  to 
ten  pounds  to  enable  them  to  carrv  on  their  refpe&ive  trades*— 
Here  is  a  houfe  of  correction  for  (trumpets,  night  talkers, 
pickpockets,  vagrants,  and  difobedient  fervants,  commuted  by 
a  city  magulrate,  and  for  refractory  apprentices,  committed 
by  the  Chamberlain,  to  beat  hemp,  or  t  j  be  whipped,  a;  the 
nature  of  their  crime  may  require,  and  be  adjudged  by  the  Pre- 
fluent  and  Governors  of  Bridewell  — -  (  hi>  holpital  is  under 
the  government  of  the  Lord-ma) ,;r,  Aldermen,  and  about 
three  hundred  citizens  and  gentlemen  $  to  which  alfo  the 
Common-council  lay  in  their  claim  \  ?*nd  it  is  incorporated 
with  the  hofpital  of  Bethlehem,  fo  tnat  thefe  two  hoipitals 
have  the  fame  Governors,  Clerk,  Phyfician,  Surgeon  and  Apo- 
thecary. In  other  refpecis  they  have  proper  officers,  Aich  as 
a  Stewaid,  a  Porter,  a  Matron,  and  four  Beadles,  the  youageft 
of  whom  is  obliged  to  cor  edi  ne  c  immals. 

Bethlem  Hofp.tal,  vulg^r.y  called  Beajam,  is  a  noble  edi- 
fice, five  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet  deep, 
and  finely  fituateu,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  fpace  between  where 
Great  Moor- Gate  in  the  weft,  and  Little  Moor-Gate  in  the 
eaii  lately  fiood  that  is,  the  whole  length  oi  the  ibuth  fide  of 
Moorfieids,  and  upon  the  wall  of  the  City,  which  covers  it  from 
the  ftreet  on  the  fouth  fide This  hofpita!  was  originally 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  priory,  on  the  ea  t  fide  of 
the  Lower  Moorfieids,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Old  Beth- 

Jem*  The  preient    building    was  e<e£ied  in  the  year 

1675—1076,  it  is  walled  in  on  the  front  next  the  fields,  with 
a  grand  entrance,  and  the  figures  of  raving  and  melancholy 
madnefs,  exquiiitely  reprelented,  recumbent  upon  the  top  of 
the  pillars,  on  which  the  iron  gates  are  hung.    There  ruve 
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been  added  two  wings  about  forty  years  ago  for  incurables*— 
The  infide  chiefly  confifts  of  two  galleries,  one  over  the  other, 
meafuring  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  each  in  length, 
thirteen  in  height,  and  fixteen  feet  in  breadth,  without  in- 
cluding the  cells  for  patients,  which  are  twelve  feet  deep. 
Thefe  galleries  are  divided  near  the  centre  by  two  iron  grates, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  which  are  lodged  the  women,  and  on  the 
eaft  the  men  patients,  with  apartments  for  proper  fervants.  In 
the  centre  of  the  upper  gallery  is  a  large  fpacious  room,  where 
the  Governors  occasionally  meet.  In  the  lower  gallery  is  the 
Committee-room  and  the  Stewards  apartment.  Underneath 
are  the  kitchen,  cellars,  and  other  neceffary  offices  for  the 
houfe,  in  which  are  generally  two  hundred  lunatics  and  up- 
wards, each  of  whom  has  a  mom  or  cell,  and  is  locked  up  at 
nights. 

London-Workhoufe  was  founded  by  a<S  of  parliament  in 
1649,  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  and  for  the 
punifhment  of  vagrants  and  other  diforderly  perfons  within 
the  city  and  liberties  of  London.  It  was  incorporated  by 
another  ad  of  parliament  in  1662,  by  which  the  government 
thereof  was  vetted  in  the  city,  and  the  Common-council  were 
empowered  to  aflefs  the  feveral  parifhes  of  the  city  for  the  f up- 
port  of  this  workhoufe.  In  this  houfe  are  feldom  lefs  than 
four  hundred  children,  who  are  maintained,  cloathed,  in- 
ilrucied,  and  kept  to  work,  all  of  whom  are  uniformly  dreffed* 
From  hence  they  are  put  out,  when  of  a  proper  age,  to  fer- 
vice  or  trades.— In  another  part  of  this  houfe,  called  the 
Keeper's-Side,  are  kept  vagrants,  beggars,  and  other  idle  per- 
fons of  both  fexes,  who  have  no  honeft  means  of  fupport* 
Thefe  are  either  employed  in  beating  hemp,  or  in  wa&iog  of 
linen. 

In  the  City  Road  there  is  a  noble  foundation,  fupported 
by  charitable  contributions,  for  the  relief  and  fuppcrt  of  mar- 
ried women  during  their  lying- in.  The  bufinefsof  this  ex- 
cellent inftitution  was  formerly  conduced  in  that  ftately  edi- 
fice called  Shaftefbury-Houfe,  once  the  refidence  of  the  Earls 
of  Shaftefbury,  and  built  by  Inigo  Jones. 

Befides  thefe  great  hofpitals  there  are  a  number  of  alms- 
houfes  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  for  the  fupport  of  aged 
and  infirm  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
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The  Royal  Society  was  incorporated  by  King  Charles  the 
Second,  in  1663  ;  who,  having  in  that  charter  (tiled  himfelf 
their  Founder,  Patron,  and  Companion,  gave  rife  to  the  addi- 
tional epithet  of  Royal.  The  government  and  management 
is  in  a  Prefident,  a  Council  of  twenty,  as  many  Fellows  as 
fhall  be  thought  worthy  of  admiffion,  a  Treafurer,  Secretary* 
sid  other  Officers.  It  is  truly  refpedlable  for  the  learned  mem- 
bers and  fellows  who  have  been  of  this  fociety,  and  the  great 
advances  that  have  been  made  by  them  in  natural  and  expe- 
rimental philofophy,  &c.  They  have  a  very  valuable  repo« 
fitory,  containing  a  numerous  collection  of  the  productions 
of  nature  and  art,  and  a  well  chofen  library,  confiding  of 
many  thoufand  volunnes,  moft  of  them  relating  to  natural  phi- 
lofophy. Moftof  the  fovereign  Princes  of  Europe  are  hono- 
rary members  of  this  fbciety.  - 

The  Antiquarian  Society,  was  not  incorporated  till  No- 
vember 2,  1751,  though  they  have  been  formed  ever  fince  the 
year  1580.  Itconfifts  of  fome  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the 
kingdom,  vvhofe  bufinefs  is  to  ftudy  ancient  hiftory,  cuftoms, 
manners,  grants,  charters,  coins,  medals,  camps,  churches, 
cities,  and  all  monuments  whatever  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  This  corporation  confifts  of  a  Council  of  twenty- 
one  perfons,  of  whom  the  Prefident  is  to  be  one9  and  as  many 
Fellows  as  they  chufe  to  admit,  and  (hall  excel  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquities  and  hiftory  of  this  and  other  na;ions, 
and  be  eminent  for  piety,  virtue,  and  integrity. 

In  Bartlet's  Buildings,  Holborn,  thare  is  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge,  which  was  begun  in  1698* 
with  a  defign  to  propagate  the  gofpel  on  the  continent  of  North 
America:  but  another  fociety  foon  after  being  incorporated 
for  that  end,  thefe  applied  themfelves  to  the  eredling  of  cha'rity- 
fchcols,  which  had  a  very  good  effedt ;  to  diftribute  Bibles, 
Common-Prayers,  Catechifms,  and  books  of  devotion  amongft 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  in  Welch  as  well  as  Engiifh  5  and  at 
laft  to  fow  the  feed  of  the  gcfpel  amongft  the  Pagan  inhabi- 
tants in  Paleftine,  Syria,  Mefopotamia.  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  ia 
the  Baft  and  Weft  Indies, 

The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gofpel,  in  the  plantations, 
colonies,  and  factories  beyond  the  fea,  belonging  to  England, 
is  com£ ofcd  of  our  dignified  clergy,  and  other  pious  perfons, 
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and  was  incorporated  in  1700,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred, 
with  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head.  Their  de- 
fig  n  is  to  fupply  thofe  parts  where  clergymen  and  places  of 
worfliip  are  either  entirely  wanting,  or  but  indifferently  pro- 
vided, with  a  fufEcient  number  of  proper  minifters,  who  are 
to  live  amongft  the  people  and  inftruci  them.  For  thefe  they 
furnifti  a  competent  maintenance,  and  alfo  provide  fuch 
books  as  fhould  be  proper  for  a  parochial  library  in  any  plan- 
tation, for  the  ufecf  the  minifter;  and  to  ere£t  fchools,  and 
to  pay  maflers  for  the  education  of  youth*  in  the  places  thought 
rocft  convenient, 

St*  Paul's  School  is  fituated  on  the  eaft-fide  of  St.  Paul's 
church-yard.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1512,  by  Dr.  John 
Colet,  Dean  of  St*  Paul's,  for  a  mafler,  an  ufher,  a  chaplain, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  fcholars,  in  truft  to  the  Mer- 
cers Company, 

Merchant-Taylors  School,  which  is  fituated  in  SufTo!k>lane, 
Thames-ftreet,  is  a  large  and  fpacious  building,  fupported  on 
the  eaft  by  many  (lone -pillars,  that  form  a  handfome  cloifter, 
■within  which  are  apartments  for  three  ufhers.  This  fchool 
has  been  built  time  the  fire  of  London  ;  but  was  originally 
founded  by  the  Company  of  Merchant-Taylors  in  1568,  for 
the  education  of  boys.  Adjoining  to  the  fchooi  is  a  well- 
furnifhed  library  5  a  chapel  on  the  fouth  of  the  library;  and 
contiguous  to  thefe  is  a  large  houfe  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  head- m after.  There  are  generally  about  three  hundred 
boys  in  this  fchool,  divided  into  eight  forms  or  clafTes.  This 
fchool  has  forty-fix  fdlowfhips  in  St.  John's  College  in  Ox- 
ford, and  one  in  St.  John's  in  Cambridge,  to  which  colleges 
the  fcholars  are  annually  fent,  and  fcholarfhips  are  provided 
for  them  till  they  are  made  fellows. 

The  Charter-Houfe  School,  fituated  juft  within  the  liber- 
ties, beyond  Weft-Smkhfield,  was  originally  a  religious 
houfe  of  Carthufian  monks,  called  Chartreux,  which  is  now 
corruptly  pronounced  Charter- Houfe,  Thomas  Sutton,  Efq; 
and  citizen  of  London,  purchafed  the  faid  houfe,  and  all  the 
eftates  thereunto  belonging,  and  converted  thediflbived  houfe 
into  a  fchool  and  an  alms-houfe.  Fifty  boys  are  maintained 
here,  and  infirudiedin  claifical  learning,  &c.  and  eighty  alms- 
men or  penfioners,  who*  according  to  the  inftitution,  fhould 
be  decayed  gentlemen,  merchants,  or  foldjers.    They  have 
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good  apartments  allowed  them,  as  well  as  all  the  other  necef- 
faries  of  life,  except  cloat^s,  in  lieu  of  which  they  are  al*» 
lowed  a  gown  each,  and  feven  pounds  a  year.  Belides  the 
fchool-boys  there  are  maintained  twenty-nine  (tudents  at  the 
univerfities,  each  of  whom  are  allowed  twenty  pounds  a  year 
for  eight  years.  Such  as  are  put  to  trades  have  forty  pounds 
given  them  as  an  apprentice  fee.  This  houfe  enjoys  the  pa- 
tronage of  nine  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  to  which  the  Go- 
vernors are  obliged  to  prefentthofe  who  have  been  educated  on 
this  foundation,  if  any  fuch  fliould  offer  thernfelves.  The 
Governors  are  the  King,  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  the  Bifliop  of  London*  and  other  perfons 
of  high  rank.  The  houfe  has  much  the  air  of  an  old  monas- 
tery ;  the  gardens  are  very  pleafant,  and  of  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. In  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  a  large  fquare  calted  Char- 
ter-houfe-iquare,  containing  about  two  acres,  with  a  garden  in 
the  middle  of  it,  covered  on  the  north  with  the  Charter^ 
houfe,  and  on  the  other  fides  with  neat  houfes. 

Chrift's  Hofpital,  a  truly  noble  foundation,  was  formerly  a 
convent  of  Grey  Friars,  It  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  Nevv- 
gate-ftrett,  and  was  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth  for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  children  of  decayed  or 
deceafed  freemen,  and  is  fo  extenfive  that  above  one  thoufand 
children  are  frequently  fupported  by  it.  The  youngeft,  who 
are  not  of  age  for  the  fchool  here,  are  placed  under  proper  maU 
ters  and  nurfes,  in  a  fchool  belonging  to  the  hofpital  at  Hert- 
ford, This  hofpital  is  both  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  a  fpa- 
cious  and  commodious  building,  but  not  regular,  having 
been  brought  to  itsprefent  ftate  by  many  temporary  additions* 
The  hall  in  which  the  boys  dine  and  fup  is  very  large,  and  is 
adorned  with  various  pictures,  and  among  others  there  is  one 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  delivering  the  charter  of  the  hof- 
pital to  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Governors.are  appointed  by 
thernfelves,  without  any  regard  to  number,  but  with  a  view  to 
gain  a  benefactor  to  the  hofpital.  They  generally  amount  to 
about  three  hundred,  and  have  a  right  to  prefent  a  child  by  ro- 
tation, which  generally  comes  round  about  once  in  three 
years. 

Eefides  thefe  opulent  foundations  London  and  its  fuburbs 
contains  a  great  number  of  charity-fchools,  erected  and  fup- 
Vol,  Hi  £)  ported 
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ported  by  charitable  perfons  for  the  education,  and  clothing 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  putting  them  out  apprentices, 

A  variety  of  different  focieties  have  alfo  been  inftituted  for 
the  purpofe  of  infuring  property  again  the  ravages  of  fire* 
The  proprietors  of  thefe  offices,  on  carsfideration  of  a  ftipu- 
lated  fum,  agree  to  make  good  the  damages  which  the  infured 
fhall  at  any  time  fuftain  by  fire.  At  one  or  other  of  thefe 
ofKces  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  infuring  houfes,  fhips, 
goods,  and  lives.  Their  names  are  the  Hand*in-Hand-Fire« 
OfSce,  the  Royal  Exchange  Aflurance-office,  the  Sun  Fire- 
office,  the  Union  Fire-office,  the  Amicable  Society,  &c*  &c. 

Befides  Newgate  there  are  two  Compters  for  the  reception 
of  debtors  apd  felons,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Poultry,  and 
Wood  ftreet  Compters* 

Within  the  liberties  of  London  there  is  another  prifon  cal- 
led the  Fleet,  but  it  is  only  for  debtors,  and  fuch  as  are  guilty 
of  contempt  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  to  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver Fleet,  which  is  now  covered  and  turned  into  a  market. 

Befides  Leadenhall  and  Fleet-market  already  mentioned, 
there  are  others  very  large  and  excellent,  fuch  as  Newgate- 
ftreet,  Honey~lane-market,  Brook's-market,  Whitechapei, 
&c.  &c, 

At  Queenhithe  there  is  the  moft  confiderable  market  for 
meal  and  malt  in  London,  ii  being  the  principal  key  for  the 
barges  laden  wi:h  thofe  commodities  from  the  weftward  to 
the  metropolis. 

In  Mark-lane,  Tower-ftreet,  ftands  the  Corn  Exchange, 
where  the  vail  quantities  of  corn  landed  at  Bear-Key  are  fold 
by  fcmpies.  This  key  ftands  near  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  and 
on  it  ufed  formerly  to  be  landed  a  kind  of  grain  called  Bear, 
now  little  ufed,  from  which  grain  it  is  probable  this  key  took 
its  name. 

WESTMINSTER,  which  has  for  fo  many  years  been  the 
feat  of  our  Monarchs,  of  our  law-tribunal?,  and  of  the  high 
court  of  parliament;  which  boafts  of  a  magnificent  abbey, 
where  irsoft  of  our  Sovereigns  have  had  their  fceptres  and  fe- 
pulchres  ;  a  hail,  the  moft  fpacious  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the 
world,  without  one  pillar  to  fupport  it ;  of  an  iiluftrious 
fchool,  which  has  produced  men  of  the  greateft  learning,  and 
the  higheft  rank,  both  in  church  and  ftate ;  of  a  bridge, 
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which,  for  its  ftrength,  elegance,  and  grandeur,  has  not  its 
equal  ;  of  noble  fquares,  and  fine  ftreets  of  grand  buddings, 
many  of  them  refembling  palaces  :  a  plac?  of  fo  much  note 
and  dignity  merits  a  much  more  ample  defcription  than  will 
be  expected  in  this  work  ;  fo  that  we  can  only  mention  the 

moft  remarkable  particulars.  In  the  year  154.1,  King 

Henry  the  Eighth,  upon  the  fiirrender  of  William  Benfon, 
the  laft  Abbot  of  Weftminfter,  made  it  the  fee  of  a  Bifhop, 
with  a  Dean  and  twelve  Prebendaries,  and  appointed  the  whole 
county  of  Middlefex  (except  Fulham,  belonging  to  the  bifiiop- 
ric  of  London)  for  irs  diocefe.  By  this  means' Weftminfter 
became  a  city,  as  all  to*vns  do  upon  their  being  conftituted  the 
fees  of  Bifhops  ;  and,  according  to  Lord  Chief-Juftice  Coke, 
nothing  elfe  is  required  to  make  them  fuch  ;  but,  as  W eftmin- 
fter  never  had  more  than  one  Bifhop,  viz,  Thomas  Thurleby, 
becaufe  this  Bifhopric  was  foon  afterwards  di/Tolved  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  it  could  no  longer  be  properly  called  a  city, 
tho'  by  the  public  complaifance  it  has  retained  that  name  ever 
fince  ;  but  in  ads  of  parliament  it  is  (tiled  the  City  or  Borough 
of  Weftminfter. 

As  for  the  government  of  Weftminfter,  it  was  before  the 
Reformation  fubjeci  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals,  to  its 
Icrdiy  Abbots ;  but  by  a£t  of  parliament  the  27th  of  Qjieen 
Elizabeth,  it  is  now  governed  by  a  High-Steward, an  officer 
or  great  (rate  and  dignity,  and  commonly  one  of  the  prime 
nobility,  chofen  by  the  Dean  and  chapter  for  life;  an  Under* 
Steward,  who  likewife  holds  that  honourable  office  for  life  ;  a 
High-Bailiff,  named  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  confirmed 
by  the  High-Steward,  for  three  years  :  It  has  alfo  fixteen  Bur- 
geflesand  as  many  affiftants,  and  a  High-Conflable,  chofcn  by 
the  BurgdTes  at  a  Court-leet,  which  is  held  by  the  High- 
Steward  or  his  deputy.  Out  of  the  fixteen  Burgeffes  are 
chofen  two  Chief  Burgeffe?,  viz.  one  for  each  of  the  two  pres- 
cinds. The  Dean  and  Chapter  are  invefted  with  an  ecclefi- 
aftical  and  civil  jurifdiclion,  within  the  liberties  of  Weft- 
minfter, St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  and  fome  towns  in  Eflex,  ex- 
empted both  from  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  Bifhop  of  London 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  from  the  fentenceof 
the  Commiffary,  in  the  cafe  of  probates  of  wills,  &c.  there  is 
no  appeal  but  to  the  King  in  his  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin's  is  an  old  building,  calhj 
St.  Jamts's  Houfe,  to  which  the  court  removed  upon  the  bura„ 
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ing  of  Whitehall,  in  1697  ;  and  it  has  continued  to  be  the 
refidence  of  our  King's  ever  fince.    An  hofpital,  founded  by 
the  citizens  of  London,  before  the  Conqueft,  for  fourteen  le» 
prous  maids,  formerly  flood  on  this  fpot;  and  from  this  hof- 
pital, ,he  palace,  which  was  buil  t  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  foon  after 
the  general  diffolution  of  monafteries,  derived  its  name.    It  is 
an  irregular  building,  of  mean  appearance  from  without,  but  it 
contains  many  beautiful  and  magnificent  apartments.  The 
chapel  of  the  hofpital  was  converted  to  the  ufe  of  the  royal 
family,  as  it  remains  to  this  day,  and  is  a  royal  peculiar,  ex- 
empted from  all  epifcopal  jurifdiction.    The  ferviceof  the 
chapel  is  like  that  in  cathedrals  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  there  be- 
long  to  it  a  Dean,  a  Lord-Almoner,  a  Sub-Dean,  forty- 
eight  Chaplains,  who  preach  in  their  turns  before  the  Royal 
Family,  twelve  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel,  two  Organifts, 
ten  children,  a  ferjeant,  a  yeoman,  a  groom  of  the  veftry,  and 
a  bell-ringer. — When  this  palace  was  built,  it  abutted  in  the 
fouth~we(t  upon  an  uncultivated  fwampy  tra&  of  ground, 
which  the  King  inclofed,  and  converted  into  a  park,  called 
from  the  palace  St.  James's  Park:  he  alfo  laid  it  out  into 
walks,  and  collected  the  water  into  one  body.    It  was  after- 
wards much  enlarged  and  improved  by  King  Charles  the 
Second,'who  planted  it  with  lime-trees,  and  formed  a  beautiful 
vifta,  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  called  the  Mall,  from  its 
being  adapted  to  a  play  at  bowls  fo  called.    Hither  refort  the 
poliufi  part  of  the  Britifh  nation,  of  bcr^  fexes,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, to  take  the  benefit  of  the  evening  air,  and  enjoy  agree- 
able tronverfation ;  and  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  martial 
mufic,  and  the  fhining  equipages  of  the  foldiery,  will  find 
their  fight  and  hearing  agreeably  entertained  by  the  horfe  and 
foot-guards  every  morning,  who  exercife,  &c*  en  the  Parade,, 
at  the  eaft  end  of  the  P*rk,  before  they  mount  their  refpedive 
guards. 

Whitehall  was  originally  the  manfion  of  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Earl  of  Kent,  in  4243.  Afterwards  it  became  the  city  refi- 
dence  of  the  Archbiihops  of  York ;  and  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  having  purchafed  it  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  in  1530, 
his  Majefiy  madefuch  additions  and  improvements  to  it  as  beft 
fuited  his  convenience  and  the  entertainment  of  his  royal 
family,  and  fo  as  to  become  the  admiration  of  foreigners* 
From  this  time  Whitehall  became  and  continued  to  be  the 
principal  feat  of  the  Crown  in  this  realm.    King  James"  th* 
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Firfl:  creeled  the  Banqueting-Houfe,  a  fmall  part  of  a  very 
magnificent  building  intended  to  be  finifhed  by  Inigo  Jones. 
In  1697,  the  old  palace  was  defiroyed  by  fire.  The  Banquet- 
ing-Houfe,  which  efcaped  the  flames,  is  an  auguft  building, 
three  Tories  high.  The  loweft  has  a  ruftic  wall,  with  fmall 
fquare  windows,  and  by  its  ftrength,  happily  ferves  for  a  bails 
to  the  orders.  Upoa  this  is  raifed  the  Ionic,  with  columns 
and  pilafters,  and  between  the  columns  are  well  proportioned 
windows,  with  arched  and  pointed  pediments.  Overthefeis 
placed  the  proper  entablature  ;  and  on  this  is  raifed  a  fecond 
feriesof  the  Corinthian  order,  confiding  of  columns  and  pilaf- 
ters  like  the  other.  From  the  capitals  are  carried  feftoons, 
which  meet  with  mafks  andotlier  ornaments  in  the  middle. 
This  feries  is  alfo  crowned  with  its  proper  entablature,  on 
which  is  raifed  the  balufirade  with  attic  pedeftals  between, 
which  crown  the  work.  Every  thing  in  this  building  is  finely 
proportioned,  and  as  happily  executed.  The  projection  of 
the  column  from  the  wall  has  a  fine  effect  in  the  entablatures, 
which  being  brought  forward  in  the  fame  proportion, gives  that 
happy  diverfity  of  light  and  fhade  fo  effential  to  fine  archi- 
tecture. The  cieling  is  finely  painted  by  Rubens.  The  de- 
fig  n  is  theapotheofisof  King  James  the  Firft,  and  is  efteemed 
one  of  Rubens's  moft  capital  performances. 

G<i  the  weft  fide  of  St,  James's  Park,  fronting  the  Mall, 
and  grand  canal,  ftaods  the  Queen's  Palace.  It  was  origin- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  Ariington-houfe ;  but  being  pur- 
chafed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham's  father,  who  rebuilt 
it  in  1703,  from  the  ground,  with  brick  and  ftone,  it  was  cal- 
led Buckingbam-Houfe  till  the  year  1762,  when  his  prefent 
Majefty  bought  it  j  and  it  began  to  be  called  the  Queen's  Pa* 
lace,  from  the  particular  pleafure  the  Qoieen  exprefied  in  the 
retirement  of  this  houfe.  It  is  in  every  refpecl  a  fine  build- 
ing, and  not  only  commands  a  profpeci  of  St.  James's  Park  in 
front,  but  has  a  park  lately  much  enlarged,  and  a  canal  be*1 
longing  to  iifelf,  behind  it,  together  with  a  good  garden,  and  a 
fine  terrace^  from  whence,  as  well  as  from  the  apartments,  ther  e 
is  a  profpe£i  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  has  a  fpacious  court 
yard,  inclofed  with  iron  rails,  fronting  St.  James's  Park,  with 
offices  on  each  fide,  feparated  from  the  rnaniion-houie  by  two 
wings  of  bending  piazzas,  and  arched  galleries,  elevated  on 
pillars  of  theTufcan,  Doric,and  Ionic  orders.  The  frontpillars 
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of  this  faoufe  have  two  ranges  of  pilafters,  of  the  Corinthian  •■ 
and  Tufcan  orders. — A  new  library  has  been  added  to  this 
palace,  filled  with  the  bed  authors  in  various  languages,  Here 
is  alfo  a  fine  collection  of  prints  ;  and  the  whole  ftructure  is 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  pictures  by  the  mod  eminent 
matters:  amongft  them  are  the  famous  cartoons  by  Raphael 
(removed  from  Hampton  Court),  which  are  feven  pieces  of 
lacred  hiftory,  taken  from  the  New  Teftament,  and  originally 
defigned  as  patterns  for  tapeftry*  They  are  painted  on  paper 
(whence  they  derive  their  name)  with  great  delicacy  and 
beauty,  in  water  colours:  the  figures  are  as  largess  life* 
There  were  in  ail  twelve  of  thefe  cartoons,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  poffeffion  of  the  French  King,  whofe  predeceffor  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  is  faid  to  have  offered  one  hundred  thoufand 
louis  d'ors  for  the  admirable  pieces  abovementioned.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  has  two  of  the  others  ;  and  one  belonged  to 
a  gentleman  in  England,  who  pledged  it  for  a  fum  of  money  : 
but  when  the  perfon  who  had  taken  this  valuable  depofit  found 
it  was  to  be  redeemed,  being  very  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  he 
greatly  damaged  the  drawing;  for  which  the  gentleman  brought 
his  action,  and  it  was  tried  in  Weftminfter  Hall,  where  the 
picture  was  produced,,  The  fubject  was  Herod's  cruelty ; 
and,  indeed,  the  cruel  malice  of  the  perfon  fued  feemed  to 
flow  from  a  principle  perhaps  equally  diabolical  and  inexcu- 
iable. 

Somerfet-Houfe  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  uncle 
to  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Protector  of  England,  about  the 
year  1549,  upon  whofe  attainder  it  fell  to  the  crown  :  and 
Anne  or  Denmark,  Queen  to  King  James  the  Firft,  kept  her 
court  here,  whence  it  was  called  Denmark-Houfe  during  that 
reign  5  but  it  foon  after  recovered  the  name  of  the  founder* 
It  was  the  refidence  of  Queen  Catharine,  Dowager  of  King 
Chasles  the  Second,  and  was  fettled  on  the  late  Queen  Caro- 
line, in  cafe  (he  had  furvived  his  late  Majefty.  It  was  pulled 
down  in  1775,  in  conlequence  of  an  act.  of  parliament  palled 
the  year  before  for  that  purpofe.  The  neceliity  of  erecting 
proper  offices  for  the  tranfaction  of  public  bufintfs,  and  the 
expedience  of  uniting  in  one  place  all  thofe  that  have  any  con- 
nection with  each  other,  were  the  reafons  forpaffing  the  a<£U 
The  principal  offices  intended  to  be  kept  here  are  the  Privy- 
Seal  and  Signet  Offices  j  the  Navy  Office,  Navy  Pay,  Vic* 
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tualling,  Sick  and  Wounded,  Ordnance,  Stamp,  Lottery, 
Sale-Tax,  and  Hackney-Coach  Offices ;  the  Duchies  of  Corn- 
wall and  Lancafter,  the  two  Auditors  of  imprefls,  the  Pipe 
Office,  and  Comptroller  of  the  Pipe  ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Eftre- 
ats,  and  Treafurers  Remembrancers  Offices.  The  King's 
Barge-Houfes  are  likewife  comprehended  in  the  plan,  with  a 
dwelling-iioufe  for  the  Barge-Mafter ;  befides  houfes  for  the 
Treafurer,  the  Payrnafter,  and  fix  Commiffioners  of  the  Navy  ; 
for  three  Commiflioners  of  the  Vi£iualling*Gffice  and  their 
Secretary;  for  one  Commiffioner  of  the  Stamps,  and  one  of 
the  Sick  and  Wounded  Office  ;  with  commodious  apartments 
in  every  Office  for  a  Secretary  or  fome  other  adiive  officer,  for 
a  porter  and  their  families,— The  whole  building  is  extremely 
elegant,  and  a  moft  capital  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  Strand 
in  which  it  fiands. 

Carleton  Houfe  is  fituated  in  Pall  Mali,  and  was  formerly 
the  refidence  of  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  mother  to 
bis  prefent  Majefty.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  his  Royal  riigh- 
nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  whofe  reception  it  has  been  fit- 
ted up  in  a  modern  and  eleganc  ftile. 

Leicefter  Houfe,  fituated  in  Leicefter-fields,  is  fo  called 
from  the  Earl  of  Leicefter.  It  was  formerly  the  refidence  of 
Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  his  prefent  Mayfly's  father.  The 
building  is  large,  but  more  commodious  than  magnificent. 
There  is  a  fine  garden  behind  the  houfe,  and  a  fpacious  court 
before  it. 

Bedford  Houfe,  in  Bloomfbury-fquare,  fills  all  the  north- 
fide  of  that  fquare,  and  was  defigned  by  Inigo  Jones,  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  noble  family  of  Ruffel*  now  Dukes 
of  Bedford,  whofe  refidence  it  is.  The  building  is  elegant.  Be- 
fides the  body  there  are  two  wings, and  on  each  fide  the  proper 
offices  ;  in  one  of  the  wings  is  a  magnificent  gallery,  in  which 
are  copies  of  the  cartoons,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  as  large 
as  the  originals.  Behind  the  houfe  are  extenfive  garden?,  and 
a  fine  view  towards  Hampftead  and  High^ate. 

Burlington  Houfe,  in  Piccadilly,  is  the  town  rnanfion  of 
the  Earls  of  Burlington.  The  houfe  is  of  an  older  date  tftan 
the  front,  but  the  apartments  are  done  in  a  fine  tafb,  and  the 
flair-cafe  is  painted  by  Seb,  Recci,  with  great  freedomand 
fpirit.  The  front  of  this  houfe  was  built  of  ftone  by,  and 
under  the  immediate  direction  of,  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  dsfign  and  workman- 
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fhip,  efpecially  the  circular  colonade  of  the  Doric  order, 
which  is  very  noble  and  ftriking. 

Chefterfield  Houfe,  fo  called  from  the  late  Earl  of  Cbefter- 
field,  who  built  it,  is  a  very  elegant  ftru&ure^on  the  weft  fids 
of  May  Fair,  with  beautiful  ftone  colonades  leading  from  the 
houfe  to  the  wings,  and  a  fine  open  profpecl  into  Hyde  Park* 
The  ftair-cafe  is  one  of  the  grandeft  in  England,  and  the 
apartments  are  magnificently  furnifhed. 

Devonfliire  Houfe,  in  Piccadilly,  takes  its  name  from  its 
being  the  refidence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire  when  in  town. 
It  is  a  modern  brick  building,  and  though  plain,  very  elegant 
and  well  proportioned,  The  rooms  of  ftate  are  very  rich  and 
magnificent ;  and  few  collections  of  pictures,  either  at  horns 
or  abroad,  furpafs  the  collection  in  this  palace.  The  offices 
on  each  fide  are  properly  fubordinate  to  the  houfe,  fo  as  to 
make  aconfiftent  whole, 

Marlborough  Houfe  is  a  very  large  brick  edifice.  It 
was  built  on  the  fouth  fideof  Pall  Mall  by  the  great  John, 
firft  Duke  of  Marlborough*  The  apartments  are  noble,  and 
well  difpofed,  the  furniture  is  rich,  and  the  profpedt  into 
St.  James's  Park  is  pleafant.  In  the  veftibule  at  the  entrance 
is  painted  the  battle  of  Hochftet,  in  which  the  moft  remark- 
able fcene  is  the  taking  of  Marfihal  Tallard,  &c.  and  the 
figures  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene,  and 
General  Cadogan  are  finely  executed. 

Northumberland  Houfe,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  Strand,  facing  St.  Martin's  Lane,  is  one  of 
thelaigeft  and  moft  magnificent  houfes  in  London, built  ori- 
ginally by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Firft,  and  derives  its  name  from  being  the  town  re- 
fidence cf  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  But  it  has  under- 
gone feveral  alterations  and  received  divers  additions  fince  its 
foundation;  fo  that  now  Northumberland  Houfe  is  twice  as 
large  as  it  was  when  it  was  fiift  built  by  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton j  and  is  become  fo  complete  and  ftately,  as  to  be  much 
admired  for  its  elegance  and  grandeur,  it  forms  a  complete 
fquare.  Inigo  Jones  was  the  architect  in  building  that  fide  of 
thefquare  next  ihe  garden,  which  is  the  moft  ftately  ;  and  the 
prefent  pofTeflbr  faced  all  the  tour  fides  of  the  court  with  Port- 
land  ftone,  and  finifhed  them  fo  elegantly  in  the  Roman  ftile 
of  architecture,  that  they  form,  as  it  were  four  ftately  fronts. 
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He  lias  alfo  added  two  new  wings  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
extending  from  the  garden  front  towards  the  Thames.  The 
entrance  into  this  ftately  houfe  has  a  veftibule  eighty- two  feet 
long,  and  twelve  and  upwards  broad;  each  end  of  which 
communicates  with  a  flair-cafe,  leading  to  the  principal  apart- 
ments, which  face  the  garden  and  the  Thames.  Thefe  apart* 
ments  confift  of  feveral  fpacicus  rooms,  fitted  up  in  the  moft 
elegant  manner.  The  left  wing  forms  a  ftate-galiery  or  ball- 
room, one  hundred  and  fix  feet  long,  twenty-two  feet  broad, 
and  the  height  equal  to  the  diagonal  fquare  of  the  breadth. 
The  oppofite  fide  is  divided  into  three  large  fpaces  by  two 
chimney-pieces  made  of  ftatuary  marble,  &c.  and  well  deco- 
rated with  copies  of  the  moft  admired  paintings  in  Italy.  Be- 
neath the  pictures  ftand  fophas  of  crimfon  damafk,  richly  or* 
namented  ;  and  it  is  illuminated  in  the  evening  by  fourglafs- 
luftres,  that  contain  one  hundred  large  wax  candles,  fufpended 
from  the  deling  by  a  chain  magnificently  gilt.  Befides  thefe 
apartments  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  rooms  more,  which 
are  moft  elegantly  furnifhed,  The  garden  to  this  magnificent 
houfe  lies  next  the  Thames,  and  is  fo  difpofed  as  to  add  beauty 
and  a  pleafing  landfcape  to  the  whole. 

The  Houfes  of  Parliament  are  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Weftrninfter-Hail.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  is  a  lofty,  fpacious 
and  regular  building,  ornamented  with  curious  tapeftry,  repre- 
fenting  the  victory  over  the  Spanifh  armada,  in  each  parti- 
cular view  of  bearing,  their  attack,  and  total  defeat.  Ac 
the  upper  end  of  this  room  ftands  the  throne,  where  the  King 
fits  on  folemn  occafions,  crowned,  and  robed  with  all  the  other 
enfigns  of  royalty. 

The  houfe  in  which  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  aiTem- 
ble,  in  their  legiflative  capacity,  is  called  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
and  adjoins  to  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  Weftminfter  Hall*  1c 
was  built  by  King  Stephen,  as  a  chapel  to  his  palace  5  which 
was  rebuilt  and  made  a  collegiate  church,  by  King  Ed  vvard  the 
Third;  in  which  ftate  it  continued  well  endowed,  till  fur- 
rendered  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  appropriated  the  faid 
collegiate  church,  for  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Commons  of 
England  5  from  which  time  it  has  been  called  The  Houfe  of 
Commons. — It  is  a  very  fpacious  room;  at  the  up^er  end  ia 
the  Speaker's  chair  raifed.    Before  him  is  a  table,  at  which  fit 
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the  Clerk  of  Parliament  and  his  affiftant ;  and  both  they  and 
the  Speaker  wear  gowns  like  Counfellors  in  term  time.  The 
four  reprefentatives  for  the  city  of  London,  on  the  hrft 
day  of  Parliament  appear  in  fcarlet  gowns,  and  fit  together  at 
the  Speaker's  right-hand  ;  but  the  other  members  neither  wear 
robes,  nor  have  any  particular  place  affigned  them,  every  one 
taking  his  feat  promifcuoufly. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Wefiminfter  Abbey,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter.  It  was  founded  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  Eaft 
Saxons,  about  the  year  603,  on  the  fcite  of  a  Heathen  tem- 
ple, dedicated  to  Apollo,  But  its  grandeur  was  owing  to 
King  Edward  the  ConfeiTor,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs.  Several  additions  were  afterwards  made  to  that  fuperb 
foundation.  But  the  greateft  of  all  was  the  chapel  built  by 
King  Edward  the  Seventh,  for  a  royal  dormitory  of  his  fuc- 
cefTorson  theEnglifli  throne.  At  the  difTolution  under  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  this  church  was  converted  by  that  prince 
into  a  college  of  Secular  Canons  under  a  Dean;  and  two 
years  after,  he  made  it  a  Bifliopric,  becaufe  it  had  been,  a 
mitred  Abbey,  whofe  Abbot  fat  in  parliament  King  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth  abolifhed  the  epifcopal  government  of  Weft- 
roinfter,  and  reftored  it  to  the  government  by  a  Dean ;  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1561,  eflablifhed  a  church  under 
a  Dean,  twelve  Prebendaries,  a  fchooi-mafter,  affiftant,  and 
forty-two  fcholars,  chorificre,  and  twelve  alms-men. — The 
building  is  Gothic,  three  hundred  and  fixty  feet  within  the 
wall?,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  at  the  cro/s,  and  feventy- 
one  feet  broad  at  the  nave,  with  forty-eight  Gothic  pillars 
finely  ornamented,  to  fupport  the  roof.  By  an  ad):  of  par- 
liament made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
four  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  duty  upon  coals 
were  appropriated  towards  keeping  this  abbey  in  repair  ;  and 
in  purfuance  of  that  act,  this  abbey  has  been  very  fub- 
ftantially  repaired.  The  fheds  and  houfes  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  yard,  under  the  weft  wall  of  this  church,  and 
obstructed  the  fight  of  that  noble  pile  of  ancient  architecture, 
have  been  totally  removed.  The  painted  windows,  the  valt 
variety  of  fine  monument?,  which  cover  the  walls  on  the  in- 
fide,  and  many  other  particulars  worthy  of  the  obfervation  of 
the  curious,  are  better  defcribed  by  light  than  by. the  pen: 
amongft  which  are  two  wooden  chairs,  wherein  the  Kings 
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and  Queens  of  this  realm  are  crowned;  one  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  is  the  chair  in  which  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland  were 
crowned,  and  was  brought  from  thence  to  England  about  the 
year  1297,  by  King  Edward  the  Firft.  The  Kings  ever  fince 
theConqueft  have  been  crowned  in  this  abbey,  and  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  on  days  of  thankfgiving  and  fafting,  attend  hereto 
hear  a  fermon. 

On  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  abbey,  and  almoft  contiguous, 
flands  the  church  of  St.  Margaret.  It  is  parochial,  and  be- 
fore the  rebuilding  of  Weftrninfler  Abbey  by  Edward  the 
Confeflbr,  it  flood  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  that  monaftic  church. 
At  prefent  it  appears  to  be  an  old  ftone  edifice,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  fixty-five  broad,  and  forty-five 
high,  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower  eighty-five  feet  high.  Ia 
this  church  is  a  gallery  on  the  north  fide  for  the  Members  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  a  feat  for  their  Speaker  under  the 
frontof  the  fouth  gallery,  to  hear  divine  fervice  and  a  fermon 
on  the  5th  of  November,  30th  of  January,  and  29th  of  May. 

Weftrninfler  Bridge  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  in  the 
world  :  it  is  built  in  a  neat  and  elegant  tafte,  and  with  fuch 
limplicity  and  grandeur,  that  whether  viewed  from  the  water, 
or  by  the  paffenger  who  walks  over  it,  it  fills  the  mind  with  an 
agreeable  furprize.  The  femi-o&angular  towers  which  form 
the  recefles  of  the  footway,  the  manner  of  placing  the  lamps, 
and  the  height  of  the  baluftrade,  are  at  once  the  moft  beau- 
tiful, and,  in  every  other  refptft,  the  befl  contrived.  It  is 
forty-four  feet  wide.  A  commodious  foot- way  is  allowed  for 
paflengerson  each  fide,  about  feven  feet  broad,  raifed  above  the 
road  allowed  for  carriages^  and  paved  with  broad  Moor  ftones  5 
while  the  fpace  left  between  them  is  fufficient  to  admit  three 
carriages,  and  two  horfes  to  go  abreaft,  without  the  leaft  dan- 
ger.—From  wharf  to  wharf  its  extent  is  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  which  is  above  three  hundred 
feet  wider  than  the  fame  river  at  London  Bridge. — -The  free 
water-way,  under  the  arches  of  this  bridge,  is  eight  hundred 
and  feventy  feet,  which  is  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
tUe  free  water-way  left  between  the  flerlings  of  London 
Bridge  -9  which,  together  with  the  gentlenefs  of  the  ftream, 
aje  the  chief  reafons  why  no  fenfible  fail  of  water  can  ever 
flop,  or  the  leaft  endanger,  the  fmalleft  boats  in  their  paffage 
through  the  arches, — it  confifts  of  fourteen  piers,  thirteen 
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Jarge,  and  two  fmaller  arches,  all  femi-circular,  and  two  abut* 
ments.  The  length  of  every  pier  is  about  feventy  feet  from 
point  to  point,  and  each  end  terminated  with  a  faliant  right 
angle  againft  either  ftream.  The  two  middle  piers  are  each 
feventeen  feet  wide  at  the  fpringing  of  the  arches,  and  con- 
tain three  thoufand  cube  feet,  or  near  two  hundred  tons  of  folid 
ftone  ;  and  the  others  decreafe  in  breathy  equally  on  each  fide 
by  one  foot ;  fo  that  the  two  next  to  the  largeft  are  each  fix-* 
teen  feet  wide,  and  fo  on  to  the  two  leaft  of  each  fide,  which 
are  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  fpringingof  the  arches.  Each  of 
thefe  piers  are  four  feet  wider  at  their  foundation  than  at  the 
top;  and  each  of  them  is  laid  on  a  ftrong  bed  of  timber,  of 
the  fame  fhape  as  the  pier,  about  eighty  feet  long,  twenty- 
eight  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  thick.— The  value  of  forty  thou- 
fand pounds  is  computed  to  be  always  under  water,  in  (tone 
and  other  materials.-^— The  erecting  this  noble  ftruclure  was 
compieated  in  eleven  years  and  nine  months  $  a  very  (hort  pe- 
riod, confidering  the  vaftnefs  of  the  undertaking,  the  prodi- 
gious quantify  of  ftone  made  ufe  of,  hewn  out  of  the  quarry, 
and  brought  by  fea,  the  interruptions  of  winter,  the  damage 
frequently  done  by  the  ice  to  the  piling  and  fcaffolding,  and 
the  unavoidable  interruption  occafioned  twice  a  day  by  the 
tide,  which,  for  two  years  together  reduced  the  time  of  labour 
to  only  five  hours  a  day, 

•  In  Greai ■  Ruffei-ftreer,.  Bloomfbury,  ftands  the  Britifh  Mu- 
feum*  It  was  formerly  called  Montague  Houfe,  becaufethe 
noble  family  of  that  name  built  it  for  their  town  refidence,  It 
was  purchafed  by  money  granted  by  Parliament,  in  the  year 
I753,  and  defigned  not  only  aS  a  library  for  gentlemen  tolludy 
in,  but  alio  as  a  place  fcr  the  reception  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial curicfities,  to  be  fhewn  to  every  perfon  gratis,  according 
TO  a  fettled  form  of  prescribed  rules. — AH  the  books  belonging 
to  the  Kings  of  England,  from  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  death 
of  his  late  Maiefty,  are  depofited  here,  together  with  all  the 
manufcripts  Collected  by  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  John  Cotton.  All 
the  curioiities  of  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloan  are  alio  here,  and  the 
whole  valuable  collection  of  manufcripts  belonging  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Oxford.  Many  other  benefactions  have  been  fince 
added  to  this  valuable  library;  particularly  by  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu,  and  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Envoy  at  Naples* 
Dr*  Gifford,  one  of  the  late  officers,  alfo  made  this  public 
foundation  a  prefent  of  a  fine  fet  of  paintings  by  Vandyke, 
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preferved  in  the  greateft  perfection ;  and  one  copy  of  every 
book  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall  is  always  fent  here,  as  it  was 
formerly  to  his  Majefty's  library  at  Weftminfter. — The  Mn- 
feum  is  under  the  direction  of  forty-two  truftees,  twenty-one 
of  whom  are  appointed  to  aft  in  coniequence  of  their  being 
great  officers  of  ftate  :  two  are  chofen  as  defcendants  of  the 
Cotton's,  two  for  Sloan's  colle£tion,  and  two  for  the  Harleian 
manufcripts,  befides  fifteen  elected  for  the  others.  Acorn- 
mittee  of  three  at  leaft  is  held  every  other  Friday,  and  a  ge- 
neral meeting  once  a  quarter;  but  no  perfon  can  be  admitted 
into  any  office  in  the  houfe,  except  by  a  warrant  figned  by  the 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. — The  domeftic  officers  of 
the  houfe  are,  a  Principal  Librarian,  to  whom  all  the  others 
are  fubjeft ;  the  Keeper  of  the  Natural  Curiofities,  and  his 
deputy;  the  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books,  and  his  deputy  5 
the  Keeper  of  the  Antiquities,  and  his  deputy  ;  the  Keeper  of 
the  Reading-room;  the  MelTenger,  and  his  deputy  ;  with  the 
Porter  and  Houfekeeper,  under  whom  there  are  feveral  women 
feryants,  to  do  the  neceffary  bufinefs  of  the  houfe. 

The  Admiralty-Office  is  an  edifice  built  of  brick  and  ftone, 
which  covers  avaft  piece  of  ground,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
ftreet  facing  Scotland  Yard,  Here  are  tranfadied  all  maritime 
affairs  belonging  to  the  jurifdieiion  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
here  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  nominate  Admirals, 
Captains,  and  other  officers,  to  ferve  on  board  hisMajeftyV 
ill i p s  of  war,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  trial  of  fuch  as  fail  in 
their  duty,  or  have  been  guilty  of  other  irregularities. 

The  Horfe-Gua'rds  is  a  noble  modern  edifice^  facing  the 
Banqueting  Houfe,  Whitehall.  It  is  built  of  ftone,  with  a 
centre  and  two  wings,  and  has  an  air  of  folidity  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  building,  in  which  the  horfe- 
guards  do  duty  when  the  King  refides  at  St.  James's*.  Two 
at  a  time,  compleatly  aimed  and  mounted,  Hand  under  two 
handfome  flope  porches,  detached  from  the  building,  and 
erecled  to  fhelter  them  from  the  weather* 

The  Tieafury,  near  rhe  Horfe-Guards,  in  St,  James's  Park^ 
is  an  elegant  (lone  building,  whofe  front  is  of  theRuftic 
order.  It  confifts  of  three  ftories,  with  arched  windows.  In 
the  centre  is  a  range  of  pillars  in  the  Ionic  order,  upon  which 
is  a  pediment.  This  pile  of  building  includes  the  Office  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  and  feveral  others* 
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The  Cockpit,  which  is  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Treafury, 
is  a  part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Whitehall.  It  is  built  of 
ftone,  but  appears  to  be  very  old  ;  and  though  there  is  nothing 
in  its  outfide  appearance  to  recommend  it,  the  infide  is  filled 
with  noble  apartments  and  rooms,  amongft  which  is  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  other  apartments  for  minifterial  pur- 
pofes. 

Amongft  the  public  buildings  we  may  reckon  the  Mews 
(the  King's  ftables)  near  Charing  Crofs,  fo  called  from  Mew, 
a  term  ufed  by  falconer?,  fignifying  to  moult  or  caft  the  hawks 
feathers.  The  north  fide  of  thefe  ftables,  or  Mews  Yard* 
was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1732,  in  a  magnificent  manner ;  and 
within  are  to  be  feen  fome  of  thefineft  horfes  in  the  kingdom* 
for  the  ufe  of  his  Majefty  and  his  houfehold. 

Weftminfter  Hall,  which  ftands  in  New  Palace  Yard,  was 
ere£led  in  the  year  1099,  by  William  Rufus,  as  an  addition  to 
his  royal  palace.  It  has  been  often  ufed  for  magnificent  feafts, 
and  it  is  faid  that  King  Henry  the  Third  entertained  upwards 
of  feven  thoufand  perfons  in  this  Hall,  The  coronation  feaft 
is  alfo  kept  here.  In  term  time  the  Courts  of  Chancery, 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  fit  here,  and 
it  is  a  public  thoroughfare  to  the  Parliament  when  fitting. 
The  Lord  High  Steward's  Courtis  alfo  held  here  occafionally, 
for  the  trial  of  any  Peer  charged  with  a  capital  offence ;  and 
this  is  the  place  to  which  all  writs  are  made  returnable  before 
his  Majefty  at  Weftminfter*  It  is  a  noble  Gothic  building, 
two  hundred  and  feventy- fix  feet  in  length,  and  feventy-five  in 
breadth,  and  high  in  proportion.  The  pavement  is  of  free* 
ftone,  and  the  roof,  which  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  is  fup- 
ported  without  any  pillar. 

The  fchools  in  this  city  are  not  fo  numerous  as  thofe  in 
London;  but  none  of  them  excel  Weftminfter  School,  or 
Queen's  College,  Weftminfter.  This  fchool  was  founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1590,  for  the  education  of  forty  boys, 
who  are  taught  claflical  learning,  and  prepared  in  the  molt 
proper  manner  for  the  univerfity.  The  reputation  of  this 
fchool  has  always  been  fupported  by  a  fucceffion  of  mafters, 
eminent  for  their  claflical  learning  and  good  difcipline ;  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  educated  there, 
has  rendered  it  one  of  the  greateft  fehools  in  the  kingdom* 
There  are  feldcm  lefs  than  four  hundred  fcholars  under  the 
tuition  of  an  upper  and  under  mafter,  and  five  ufhers. 
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The  Foundling  Hofpital  for  expofed  and  deferted  children 
or  infant?,  is  a  moft  ufeful  and  noble  foundation*  It  is  fituated 
in  Lamb's  Conduit  Fields,  and  clofe  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Lamb's  Conduit,  at  the  north  end  of  Red«Lion«ftreet, 
Holborn.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  feveral  eminent  and 
worthy  merchants,  confidering  the  benefits,  which  would 
arifefrom  putting  the  education  of  the  poor  under  better  regu- 
lation 5  and  moved  with  companion  for  the  many  innocent 
children,  who  were  daily  expofed  to  mifery  and  deftruction, 
propofed  to  erect  an  hofpital  in  or  near  London,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  fuch  infants,  as  either  the  misfortunes  or  inhumanity 
of  their  parents  fhould  leave  deftitute  of  other  fupporr,  and  to 
employ  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  fit, for  the 
moft  laborious  offices  and  loweft  ftation.  They  therefore  pro*- 
pofed  a  fubfcription,  and  folicited  a  charter,  for  the  erection  of 
fuch  an  hofpital.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  at  that  time  fufpended 
by  means  of  fome  ill-grounded  prejudices,  which  weak  people 
had  conceived,  that  fuch  an  undertaking  might  feern  to  en- 
courage perfons  in  vice,  by  making  tooeafy  provifion  for  their 
illegitimate  children  :  and  this  fufpenfion  might  have  totally 
defeated  this  moft  ufeful  and  laudable  defign,  had  not  fome  of 
thofe  worthy  perfons  thought  proper,  in  their  wills,  to  give 
large  benefactions  to  fuch  an  hofpital,  as  foon  as  it  fhould  be 
ere&ed;  which  coming  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Coram, 
a  commander  of  afhip  in  the  merchants  fervice,  he  left  that 
employ  to  folicit  a  charter  for  the  eftablifhment  of  this  cha- 
rity,  being  induced  thereto  by  his  well- known  zeal  for  the 
public,  and  the  (hocking  fpectacles  he  had  fee  a  of  innocent 
children,  who  had  been  murdered  and  thrown  upon  dunghills. 
Accordingly  he  procured  a  memorial,  figned  by  feyeral  ladies, 
eminent  for  their  charity  and  a  true  love  for  their  country  j 
and  another,  figned  by  a  great  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men 1  both  which  he  annexed  to  his  petition  to  the  King, 
who  was  thereupon  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  his  royal  charter 
for  eftablifhing  this  hofpital,  bearing  date  the  17th  of  October, 
1739  •  m  confluence  of  which  charter,  the  governors  named 
therein,  being  fummoned  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  their  Pre- 
lident,  had  their  firft  meeting  at  Somerfet  Houfe,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1739,  and  proceeded  to  chufea  committee,  confid- 
ing of  fifteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  manage  the  eftace 
and  effects  of  the  Hofpital. — The  foundation  of  this  Hofpital 
was  laid  on  the  i6th  of  September,*  j  742,    In  the  year  1746, 
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the  governors  being  defirous  that  the  children,  fomeof  whom 
were  then  almoft  five  years  of  age,  fliould  be  employed  in  fuch 
work  as  they  were  capable  of,  fome  of  the  boys  were  employed 
in  winding  filk*  and  the  girls  in  making  and  mending  linen  for 
the  boy?,  themfelves,  and  the  children  in  the  country.— Par- 
ticular cate  was  taken  in  erecting  the  building,  that  it  fhould 
be  commodiou?,  plain,  and  fubftantia?,  without  any  coftly  de- 
corations ;  but  foon  after  the  Hofpital  became  habitable,  fe- 
veral eminent  maflers  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  other  arts, 
were  pleafed  to  contribute  many  elegant  ornaments,  which  are 
placed  in  the  Hofpital  as  monuments  of  their  charity,  and 
abilities  in  their  feveral  arts*  In  the  Court-room  they  placed 
four  capital  pictures,  the  fubje&s  being  parts  of  the  Sacred 
Hiftory,  fuitable  to  the  place  for  which  they  were  defigned. 
On  each  fide  of  thefe  pictures  are  placed  fmaller  pictures  in 
frames,  reprefenting  the  mod  confiderable  hofpit&ls  in  and  about 
London.  Over  the  chimney  is  placed  a  very  curious  bas- 
relief,  carved  by  Mr.  Ryfbrack,  and  prefented  by  him,  repre- 
fenting children  employed  in  navigation  and  hufbandry,  being 
the  employments  to  which  the  children  of  this  hofpital  are  de- 
fined. The  other  ornaments  of  the  room  were  aifo  given  by 
feveral  ingenious  workmen,  who  h^d  been  employed  in  the 
buildingof  the  Hofpital,  and  were  willing  to  contribute  to  it. 
—-Evefy  child  admitted,  into  this  Hofpital  has  a  different  letter 
of  the  alphabet  tied  to  its  wrift  ;  and  both  the  Clerk  and 
Steward  mark  the  billet  with  the  letter  fixed  to  the  wrift  of 
the  infant,  and  in  that  paper  write  the  fex  and  the  fuppofed 
age,  the  day  and  year  when  infpe£ted,  the  marks  (if  any)  on 
its  body,  and  the  particulars  of  its  drefs,  and  mention  if  any 
particular  writing  or  thing  was  brought  with  it. — The  Hofpi- 
tal not  being  able  to  contain  the  numbers  admitted  upon  this 
foundation*  it  was  neceffary  to  put  many  of  them  out  to  country 
nurfes,  under  the  infpedtion  of  fome  perfon  of  character  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  three  years  5  when  being  brought  into  the 
Hofpital,  they  are  taught  to  read,  and  to  iearn  the  catechifm 
cf  the  church  of  England,  and,  at  proper  intervals,  employed 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  contribute  to  their  health,  and  induce 
an  habit  ot  a&ivity,  hardinefs*  and  labour.  Their  diet  is 
plain  and  wholelome  j  their  drink  is  water.  They  ark  never 
permitted  in  the  Hofpital  to  tafle  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  butter, 
orftrong  drink.  Their  diverfions  are  only  fuch  as  are  inno- 
cent, and  require  adivity. 
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The  Lying-in  Hofpital,  for  married  women,  in  B  row  n  low- 
ftreet,  Long-Acre,  is  a  very  modern  foundation,  ere&ed  about 
the  7th  of  December,  1749.  It  confifb  of  feveral  apart- 
ments, fitted  up  at  great  expence.  Women  are  received  into 
this  hofpital  in  the  laft  month  of*  their  pregnancy,  and  are  pro- 
vided during  that  month  and  a  month  after  delivery,  with  a 
commodious  bed,  good  nurfing,  plain  diet,  proper  medicines* 
the  charitable  affiftance  of  gentlemen  of  (kill  and  experience  in 
midwifry,  and  on  due  occafions  with  the  fpiritual  comfort  of 
a  fober  and  pious  divine ;  for  which  the  women  pay  nothing', 
neither  is  any  money  or  gratuity  to  be  taken  by  the  nurfes, 
or  by  any  of  the  officers  or  fervants  of  the  houfe  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever. 

In  Duke-ftreet,  Grofvenor-fquare,  there  is  another  Lying- 
in  Hofpital,  which  is  founded  for  unmarried  as  well  as  mar- 
ried women,  in  order  to  prevent  the  unhappy  confequences 
that  too  often  proceed  from  their  fituation,  fuch  as  perjuries, 
falfe  affidavits,  and  the  murder  of  their  poor  guiltlefs  infants* 
They  have  every  thing  provided  for  their  convenience  and 
help,  the  fame  as  at  the  other  Lying-in  Hofpital  in  Brownlow- 
ftreet,  are  under  much  the  fame  fort  of  management,  and  fup- 
ported  by  voluntary  fubfcriptions. 

Middlefex  Hofpital,  for  the  reception  of  the  lick  and  lame, 
and  alfo  for  lying-in  women,  is  fituated  in  that  part  of  Mary- 
bone  Fields,  which  (rands  between  Tottenham  Court  Road 
and  Pitfield-ftreet,  and  which  are  now  covered  with  gen- 
teel brick  buildings,  divided  into  handfome  ftreets. 

The  SmalUPox  Hofpital ,  fituate  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  is  a 
very  plain,  neat  ftrudture.  The  centre,  which  projects  a  lit- 
tle from  the  reft  of  the  building,  is  terminated  at  top  by  an 
angular  pediment,  on  the  apex  of  which  is  placed  a  vafe  upon 
a  fmall  pediment.  This  charity,  which  is  for  the  relief  of 
thofe  poor  who  are  affli&ed  with  that  terrifying  difeafe  the 
fmall-pox,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  breaks  out,  and 
likevvife  for  preventing,  by  inoculation,  its  dire  effe&s,  is  the 
firft  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  was  begun  in  the  year  2  746. 
Here  perfons  of  both  fexes  and  of  all  ages  are  carefully  pro- 
vided tor  in  phyfic,  diet,  and  attendance.  Thus  this  hofpital 
becomes  an  aid  to  all  other  hofpitals,  by  receiving  thofe  pa- 
tients, whom  the  rules  of  all  other  charities  exprefsiy  and 
prudently  feclude. 
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Weflminfler  Infirmary  is  fituated  in  James's-ftreet,  near 
Petty  France,  and  is  a  plain  neat  building,  founded  for  the 
relief  of  the  fick,  and  of  thofe,  whofuffer  by  any  of  the  un- 
avoidable accidents  to  which  the  human  frame  is  always 
liable. 

St.  George's  Hofpital,  near  HydePark  Corner,  was  founded 
and  built  by  fubfcription,  on  the  fouth  angle  of  the  road 
facing  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  Hyde  Park.  This  charity 
was  fet  on  foot  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1733*  It  enjoys 
a  very  fine  fituation,  and  has  all  the  benefits  of  a  clear  and 
pure  air  ;  and  is  a  very  neat  brick  building,  and  though  ex- 
tremely plain,  it  is  not  void  of  ornament.  It  confifts  of  two 
fmall  wings,  and  a  large  front,  with  only  one  door,  which  is 
in  the  middle,  to  which  there  is  an  afcent  by  a  few  fteps  ;  and 
above  is  a  ftone  with  an  infcription,  exprefiing  the  noble  ufe 
to  which  the  ftru&ure  is  applied*— Here  are  admitted  the 
poor,  fick,  and  lame,  who  are  fupplied  with  advice,  medicines, 
diet,  waffling, lodging,  and  fome  of  the  miferable  with  clothej 
aifo;  and  thofe  who  die  are  interred  at  the  charge  of  the  fo* 
defy,  if  their  friends  are  not  able  to  bury  them. 

Near  Exeter  Exchange  is  an  ancient  building  called  the 
Savoy,  from  Peter  Earl  of  Savoy  and  Richmond,  whofirft 
ereded  a  houfe  here  in  1245.  This  houfe  afterwards  came 
into  the  pofleffion  of  the  friars  of  Montjoy,  of  whom  Queen 
Eleanor,  wife  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  purchased  it  for  her 
fon,  Henry  Duke  of  Lancafter.  The  Duke  afterwards  en- 
larged and  beautified  it  at  an  immenfeexpence ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third  tais  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  fineft  palaces  in  England  ;  but  in  1381,  it  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  with  afl  its  fumptuous  furniture,  by  the  Kentifh 
rebels  under  Wat  Tyler.  Henry  the  Seventh  began  to  re- 
build it  in  its  prefent  form,  for  an  hofpital  for  the  reception  of 
an  hundred  difireffed  objects  5  but  the  hofpital  was  fupprefled 
by  Edward  ihe  Sixth,  *vho  granted  its  furniture,  and  feven 
hundred  pounds  a  year  of  its  revenues,  to  the  hofpit*ls  of 
.ChrifPs  Church,  St.  Thomas,  and  Bridewell.  The  Savoy 
has  ever  fince  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  confifts  of  a  large 
edifice,  built  of  freeftone  and  flint,  in  which  detachments  of 
the  King's  guards  lie,  where  they  have  a  prifon  for  the  con- 
finement of  deferters  and  other  offenders,  and  lodgings  for 
recruits.  A  part  of  the  Savoy  was  allotted  by  King  William 
the  Third  to  the  French  refugees,  who  have  ftilJ  a  chapel 
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here,  which  was  the  ancient  chapel  or  church  of  the  hof- 
pital. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  Weftminfler  had  but  four  pa- 
rifh  churches,  befides  St.  Peter's,  within  its  liberty,  viz. 
St.  Margaret's,  St.  Martin's  near  Charing  Crofs,  the  Savoy 
church,  and  St.  Clement's  Danes  ;  but  now  it  has  two  parifli 
churches  in  that  called  the  city,  viz.  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  John's  ;  and  feven  parifh  churches  in  its  liberty,  viz. 
St.  Clement's  Danes,  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden, St.  Mary's 
le  Strand,  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  St.  Anne's,  St.  James's, 
and  St.  George's,  Hanover-fquare.  It  firft  returned  members 
to  Parliament  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
The  number  of  its  houfes  may  be  eftimated  from  a  review  of 
thelaft  poll  for  Weftminfler,  by  which  it  appears  that  here  are 
tiiegreateft  number  of  voters  of  any  place  in  England  ex* 
cept  the  county  of  York. 

Theprecinft  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  though  in  the 
city  of  London,  is  fubject  to  the  city  or  borough  of  Weft- 
minfler, whofe  Deputy  Steward  holds  a  court  of  record  here 
once  a  week,  for  the  trial  of  capiaffes,  attachments,  and 
all  perfonal  a&ions  :  this  precin£i  has  therefore  fometimes 
claimed  a  right  to  vote  for  its  Members  of  Parliament,  but  it 
.has  not  always  been  allowed. 

SOUTHWARK,  in  Surry,  being  only  parted  from  Lon- 
don by  its  bridge,  feems  but  a  fuburb  of  that  great  city;  yet 
it  contains  fix  pariihes,  and  for  its  extent,  number  of  people, 
trade,  wealth,  hofpitals,  aims-houfes,  charity  fchools,  &c.  is 
inferior  to  few  cities  in  England.  Southward  is  mentioned  in 
hiftory,  in  the  year  1053,  and  was  a  diftindt  corporation,  go- 
verned by  its  own  bailiff,  till  1327,  when  a  grant  was  made 
of  it  to  the  city  of  London,  whofe  mayor  was  to  be  its  bai- 
liff, and  to  govern  it  by  his  deputy.  Sometime  after  this,  the 
inhabitants  recovered  their  former  privileges ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  crown  granted  it  to  the  city 
of  London  for  647I.  2s.  id.  and,  in  confederation  of  a  farther 
fumof  500  marks  paid  to  the  crown  by  the  city,  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  faid  city  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  faid  grant  con- 
tinues fubjeft  to  its  Lord  Mayor,  who  has  under  him  a  ftew- 
ard  and  bailiff  j  and  it  is  governed  by  one  of  its  twenty-fix 
Aldermen,  by  the  name  of  Bridge  Without.  The  military 
government  is  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  and 
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eleven  Deputy  Lieutenants,  who  have  under  them  a  regiment 
of  fix  companies,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  each.  Its 
markets  are  on  Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays  and  all 
plentifully  furnifhed  with  all  manner  of  provifions.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  viz*  the  Borough  Liberty  and  the  Clink 
or  Manor  of  South  wark.  The  firft  belongs  to  thejurifdic- 
tion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  by  his  fteward 
holds  a  Court  of  record  every  Monday  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill* 
for  all  debts?  damages,  and  trefpaffes,  within  his  limits;  to 
which  court  belong  three  attornies,  who  are  admitted  by  his 
fleward.  There  are  alfo  three  court-  leets  held  in  the  Borough^ 
for  its  three  manors,  viz.  the  Great  Liberty,  the  Guildhall, 
and  the  King's  Manor,  wherein,  befides  the  other  bufinefs 
ufually  held  at  fuch  courts,  are  chofen  the  conftables,  ale- 
conners, and  flefh-tafters.  The  Clink  is  under  the  jurifdic- 
tionof  the  Bifihop^of  Winchefter,  who,  befides  a  court-leet, 
keeps  a  court  of  record  (on  the  Bank  fide  near  St.  Saviour's 
church)  by  his  fteward  and  bailiff,  for  pleas  of  debt,  damages, 
and  trefpalTes. 

There  is  a  Compter  in  Southwark  for  the  irpprifonment 
of  offenders  in  the  bailiwic,  and  another  for  the  Clink  li- 
berty. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  the  Marfhalfea  Prifon,  which  is 
the  county  gaol  for  felons,  and  the  Admiralty  Gaol  for  pi- 
rates. 

Here  is  a  court,  which  was  firfl:  erecled  for  the  trial  of 
caufes  between  the  King's  domeftic  or  menial  fervants*  of 
which  the  Knight- Marflial  is  prefident,  and  his  fteward  is 
judge;  to  whom  belong  four  counfeliors  and  fix  attornies  ; 
and  the  court  is  held  every  Friday  by  him,  or  his  deputy,  for 
debt,  damages,  and  trefpaffes,  in  caufes  for  ten  miles  round 
Whitehall,  excepting  London. 

Here  is  alfo  the  King's  Bench  Prifon,  the  rules  of  which 
are  of  a  confiderable  extent,  and  the  allowance  fomewhat  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  common  prifons;  for  which  reafonsmany 
debtors  remove  themfelves  hither  by  Habeas  Corpus,  It  is 
properly  a  place  of  confinement  in  all  cafes  triable  in  the 
Courtof  King's  Bench. — In  June,  1780,  the  old  prifon  was 
burnt  down  by  a  riotous  mob  j  but  in  erecling  the  prefentj 
thegfeatcft  precaution  has  been  ufed  to  guard  againft  fire  in 
future. 
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In  Southv/ark  formerly  flood  Suffolk  Houfe,  a  palace  built 
by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  ;  where  was  afterwards  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of 
money,  which  confifts  of  feveral  ftreets,  whofe  inhabitants 
formerly  claimed  a  privilege  of  prote&ion  from  arrefts  for 
debt,  which  has  fince  been  fupprefTed  by  the  legiflature,  who 
have  pa!Ted  an  a£t  for  eftablifliing  a  Court  of  Conference  here, 
as  well  as  in  London,  Weftminfter,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  &c. 
for  the  better  recovery  of  fmall  debts. 

The  Bifiiops  of  Winchefter  had  formerly  a  palace  here, 
with  a  park  (the  fame  that  is  now  called  Sauthwark  iJark), 
which  has  fince  been  converted  into  warehoufes  and  tenements, 
held  by  leafefrom  the  bifhops  of  that  fee. 

In  the  times  of  popery,  here  were  no  lefs  than  eighteen 
houfes  on  the  Bank  fide,  licenfed  by  the  Bifhops  of  Winchef- 
ter, under  certain  regulations  confirmed  by  Parliament,  to 
keep  loofe  women,  who  were,  therefore,  commonly  called 
Winchefter  Geefe. 

St.  Thomas's  Hofpital  for  lick  and  wounded  people,  ftands 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Borough  High-ftreet,  and  was  origi- 
nally founded  by  a  prior  of  Bermondfey,  in  the  year  1213, 
and  at  the  fupprefiion  of  that  monaflery,it  was  purchafed  by 
the  city  of  London  from  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  Buc  the 
prefent  building  has  been  ere&ed  fince  the  year  1699,  and  is 
capable  of  entertaining  five  hundred  patients  at  one  time. 
And  King  Edward  the  Sixth  was  fo  far  concerned  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  this  hofpital  upon  its  prefent  foundation, 
th'at  his  Majefty  is  at  all  times  accounted  the  founder  thereof, 
in  the  year  1552.  This  hofpital  enjoys  great  eftates ;  and 
its  difburfements  annually  amount  to  eight  thouland  pounds 
and  upwards,  it  is  fubjed  to  no  parifli  taxes,  and  made  extra- 
parochial. 

Clofe  to  this  hofpital  {lands  another  charitable  foundation, 
called  Guy's  Hofpital,  for  fick  and  wounded,  and  incurables  ; 
with,  perhaps,  the  greateft  endowment  that  ever  was  made  by 
one  perfon  in  private  life.  The  building  and  furniture  coff: 
eighteen  ihoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety  three  pounds  $ 
and  the  endowment  is  two  hundred  and  nineteen  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds.  It  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Guy,  a  bookfelier  in  London,  but  a  native  of  South- 
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wark,  who,  by  printing  and  binding  Bibles,  difcounting 
failors  tickets,  and  by  South  Sea  ftock,  had  atnafledavaft 
eftate;  out  of  which,  at  his  death,  in  1724,  he  left  the  en- 
dowment for  this  hofpita),  befides  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds  in  other  legacies  and  diftributions. 


MARKET  TOWNS. 

Brentford,  which  is  about  eight  miles  from  London, 
receives  its  name  from  a  brook  called  Brent%  which  rifes  about 
Finchley  Common,  and  runs  through  the  weft  part  of  the 
town,  called  Old  Brentford,  into  the  Thames.  As  it  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  to  the  weft,  it  has  a  confiderable  trade* 
particularly  in  corn,  both  by  land  and  the  Thames;  and  it  is 
extremely  full  of  inns  and  public  houfes.  The  market-houfc 
ftat.ds  in  that  part  of  the  town  called  New  Brentford,  where 
there  is  a  church  ;  and  there  is  alfo  another  in  Old  Brent- 
ford.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  is  alfo  an 
annual  fair  on  the  10th  of  Auguft.  There  are  two  charity- 
fchools  here.  Old  Brentford  is  fituated  upon  a  fine  rifing 
bank  clofe  to  the  Thames,  and  is  naturally  capable  of  being 
made  a  very  beautiful  fpot.  The  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  is 
Kew  Green,  which  appears  from  hence  to  advantage. — At  the 
Butts  on  the  north  of  New  Brentford,  is  the  place  for  the 
cledlion  of  Members  for  the  county  of  Middlefex. 

Staines  is  feventeen  miles  from  London,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  Saxon  word  Stana,  which  Signifies  a  Jloney  and 
was  applied  to  this  place  from  a  boundary  ftone,  anciently  fefc 
up  here  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  city  of  London's  jurisdic- 
tion upon  the  Thames.  It  is  a  pleafant  populous  town,  with 
feveralgood  inns,  and  has  a  bridge  and  a  ferry  overthe  river 
Thames;  and  being  a  lordfhip  belonging  to  the  crown,  is 
governed  by  two  conftahies  and  four  headboroughs,  who  are 
appointed  by  his  Majefty's  Steward.  Here  is  a  market  on 
Fridays,  and  a  fair  on  the  8th  of  September,  The  church 
Hands  alone,  a  little  way  from  the  town, — From  Staines  to 
Brentford,  all  that  lies  between  the  high  road  along  Hounflow 
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and  the  Thames,  was  called  The  Forefl  or  Warren  of  Staines, 
till  King  Henry  the  Third  disforefted  it. 

Uxbridge  is  eighteen  miles  and  half  from  London,  in  the 
road  to  Oxford,  Though  it  is  entirely  independent,  and  is 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  two  conflables,  and  four  head- 
boroughs,  it  is  only  a  hamlet  to  Great  Hillindon.  The  river 
Coin  runs  through  it  in  two  ftreams,  full  of  trout,  eels,  and 
other  fifli,  and  over  the  main  ftream  is  a  ftone  bridge  that 
leads  into  Buckinghamfhire.  The  church,  or  rather  chapel, 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  This  town 
has  many  good  inns,  and  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
whitenefs  of  the  bread,  particularly  their  rolls.  There  are 
many  corn  mills  at  a  fmall  diftance,  and  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  waggon  loads  of  meal  are  carried  from  hence  every 
week  to  London. — Uxbridge  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
noble  family  of  Paget. 

Edgeware  is  eleven  miles  from  London,  in  the  road  to 
St.  Alban's,  It  is  lituated  on  the  very  edge  of  this  county. 
The  old  Roman  way  called  Watling-ftree;,  paffes  by  here 
from  London* 

Enfield  is  about  ten  miles  from  London.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Enfen>  from  its  fituation  among 
fens,  and  in  raarfhy  ground.  There  was  formerly  a  royal  feat 
in  it,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Seventh;  and  in  the  laft  century  it  was  noted  for  bein^ 
the  refidence  of  a  great  number  of  tanners,  but  at  prefent 
little  of  that  trade  is  carried  on  here.  The  town  is  pleafantly 
fituated,  and  the  church,  which  is  a  low  Gothic  ftru&ure, 
ftands  about  the  middle  of  it.  There  is  alfo  a  meeting-houfa 
here,  and  feveral  rich  citizens  of  London  have  their  country 
feats  near  the  town.  There  is  a  weekly  market  here  on  Sa- 
turday, and  a  fair  held  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  another  on  the 
29th  of  September. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Hampton  Court  is  delightfully  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of 
e  river  Thames,  about  two  miles  from  Kingfton,  fourteen 
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from  London,  and  at  a  (mall  diftance  from  the  village  of 
Hampton  This  magnificent  ftru&ure  was  built  with  brick 
by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  here  fet  up  two  hundred  and  eighty 
filk  beds  for  ftrangers  only,  and  richly  ftored  ic  with  gold  and 
filver  plate  :  but  this  raifed  fo  much  envy  againfi  him,  that  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  its  effects,  he  gave  it  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who,  in  return,  fuffered  him  to  live  in  his  palace  of 
Richmond.  King  Henry  greatly  enlarged  it,  and  it  had  then 
five  fpacious  courts  adorned  with  buildings,  which  in  that  aga 
were  fo  greatly  admired  by  all  foreigners  as  well  as  the  natives, 
that  the  learned  Grotius  fays  of  this  place, 

lc  Si  qui s  opes  nefcit  (fed  quit  tamen  ille  ?)  Br  it  annus  9 
«'  Hampton  Curia,  tuos  confultat  ille  Lares  ; 

*«  Coniuhrit  toto  cum  fparfa  palatia  mundo, 
"  Dicet,  Ibi  Reges,  hie  habit  are  Deos" 

That  is, 

If  e'er  a  Briton  what  is  wealth  don't  know,  let  him  repair  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  then  view  all  the  palaces  of  the  earth,  when  he 
will  fay,  "  Thofe  are  the  refidence  of  Kings,  but  this  of  the  Gods  I" 

In  order  to  give  a  more  perfect  idea  of  this  grandeur,  we 
fhall  give  a  defcription  of  the  ornaments  of  this  palace,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  an 
author  who  defcribes  what  he  himfelf  faw  : 

~"  The  chief  area  (fays  he)  is  paved  with  fquare  ftone ;  in 
**  its  centre  is  a  fountain  that  throws  up  water,  covered  with 
«  a  gilt  crown,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  ftatue  of  juftice, 
**  fupported  by  columns  of  black  and  white  ma;ble.  The 
«  chapel  of  this  palace  is  moft  fplendid,  in  which  the  Queen's 
«  clofet  is  quite  tranfparent,  having  its  windows  of  cryftal. 
«c  We  were  led  into  two  chambers  called  the  audience,  or 
chambers  of  audience,  which  (hone  with  tapeftry  of  gold 
«  and  filver,  and  filkof  different  colours.  Under  the  canopy 
W  of  ftate  are  the;e  words  embroidered  in  pearl,  VlVAT 
M  Henricus  OctavUS.  Here  is  befides  a  fmall  chapel, 
t6  richly  hung  with  tapeftry,  where  the  Queen  performs  her 
cc  devotions.  In  her  bedchamber  the  bed  was  covered  with 
*c  very  coftly  coverlids  of  filk.  At  no  great  diftance  from 
«c  this  room  we  were  fhewn  a  bed,  the  teafter  of  which  was 
M  worked  by  Anne  Bole^n,  and  prefented  by  her  to  her  huf- 
«  band  Henry  the  Eighth,    All  the  oiher  rooms,  being  very 
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cc  numerous,  are  adorned  with  Capeftry  of  gold,  filver,  and 
cc  velvet,  in  fome  of  which  were  woven  hifiory  pieces,  in 
Cc  others  Turkifti  and  American  drefies,  all  cx:remely  na- 
"  tural. 

<c  In  the  hall  are  thefe  curiofities  :  A  very  clear  looking- 
<c  glafs,  ornamented  with  columns  and  lictle  images  of  ala- 
€i  bafter;  a  portrait  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  brother  to  Queen 
Ci  Elizabeth  ;  the  true  portrait  of  Lucretia;  a  picture  of  the 
4C  battle  of  Pavia;  the  hiftory  of  Chrift's  paffion,  carved  in 
<6  mother  of  pearl  5  the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ; 
<c  the  pi&ure  of  Ferdinand  Prince  of  Spain,  and  of  Philip 
<c  hisfon;  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  under  which  was  placed 
<c  the  Bible,  curioufly  written  on  parchment ;  an  artificial 
c<  fphere  ;  fevera!  mufical  inftruments.    In  the  tapeftry  are 
<c  reprefented  negroes  riding  upon  elephants;  the  bed  in 
<€  which  Edward  the  Sixth  is  faid  to  have  beets  born,  and 
c<  where  his  mother,  Jane  Seymour, died  in  child-bed. 
"  In  one  chamber  were  feveral  excellively  rich  tapeftries, 
which  are  hung  up  when  the  Queen  gives  audience  to  fo- 
M  reign  ambaffadors  5  there  were  many  counterpanes  and  co- 
4<  verlids  of  beds  lined  with  ermine.    In  fliort*  all  the  walls 
c<  of  the  palace  fhine  with  gold  and  filver.    Here  is  befides  3 
"  certain  cabinet  called  Paradife,  where,  befides  that  every 
c<  thing  glitters  fo  with  filver,  gold,  and  jewels,  as  to  dazzle 
<c  one's  eyes,  there  is  a  mufical  inftrument  made  all  of  glafs, 
<€  except  the  firings. 

c*  Afterwards  we  were  led  into  the  gardens,  which  are  moft 
"  pleafant." 

Such  was  the  account  given  of  the  magnificence  of  this 
palace,  above  two  centuries  ago,  by  Hentzner,  the  German. 

This  palace  is,  with  the  parks,  encompafied  in  a  femi- 
circle  by  the  Thames.  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  were 
fo  greatly  pleafed  with  its  fituation,  which  rendered  it  capable 
of  great  improvements,  and  of  being  made  one  of  the  nobleft 
palaces  in  Europe,  that  while  the  former  was  caufingtheold 
apartments  to  be  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  in  the  more  beau- 
tiful  manner  in  which  they  now  appear,  her  Majefty,  impa^ 
tientto  enjoy  fo  agreeable  a  retreat,  fixed  upon  a  building  near 
the  river,  called  the  Water  Gallery,  and  fuitmg  it  to  her  con- 
venience, adorned  it  with  the  utmoft  elegance,  though  its 
fituation  would  not  allow  it  to  itand  after  trie  principal  build- 
ing Was  compleated* 
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Since  the  pulling  down  of  the  Water  Gallery,  which  flood 
before  the  fine  ftone  front  that  faces  the  river*  the  ground  to 
the  fouth-weft  has  received  confiderable  improvements*  This 
fpot  is  laid  out  in  fmall  inclofures,  furrounded  with  tall  hedges, 
in  order  to  break  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  render  them 
proper  for  the  reception  of  fuch  exotic  plants  as  were  moved 
thither  in  fummer  out  of  the  confervatories*  Here  are  two 
bafons  conftantly  fupplied  with  water,  for  the  fupport  of 
thefe  plants  in  dry  weather ;  and  as  thefe  are  fituated  near  the 
great  apartments,  moft  of  the  plants  may  be  viewed  from  the 
windows* 

At  a  fmall  diflance  to  the  weft  flood  a  large  hot-houfe  for 
preferving  fuch  tender  exotic  plants  as  require  a  greater  (hare 
of  warmth  than  is  generally  felt  in  this  climate* 

Of  this  kind  of  gardening  Queen  Mary  was  fo  fond,  that 
fhe  allowed  ahandfome  falary  to  Dr«  Plukenet,  a  very  learned 
botanift,  for  overlooking  and  regiftering  the  curious  co!le<Siioa 
of  plants  fhe  caufed  to  be  brought  into  the  garden  ;  but  fince 
her  Majefty's  death  they  have  been  much  negle&ed,  and  very 
few  of  the  moil:  curious  plants  are  now  to  be  found  there* 

The  park  and  gardens,  with  the  ground  on  which  the  palace 
now  ftands,  are  about  three  miles  in  circumference* 

On  a  pediment  at  the  front  of  the  palace  on  this  fide  is  a 
bas  relief  of  the  triumphs  of  Hercules  over  Envy  ;  and  facing 
it  a  large  oval  bafon,  anfwering  to  the  form  of  this  part  of 
the  garden,  which  is  a  large  ova!,  divided  into  gravel  walks  and 
parterres,  laid  out  in  an  elegant  manner,  by  thofe  two  eminent 
gardeners  London  and  Wife, 

At  the  entrance  of  the  grand  walk  are  two  large  marble 
vafes,  of  exquifite  workmanfhip,  one  fa  id  to  be  performed  by 
Mr,  Gibber,  father  to  the  poet-laureat,  and  the  other  by  a 
foreigner*  Thefe  pieces  ara  reported  to  be  done  as  a  trial  of 
ikill  5  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  fined  per- 
formance. They  are  beautifully  adorned  with  bas  relief; 
that  on  the  right  hand,  reprefenting  the  triumphs -of  Bacchus, 
and  the  other  on  the  lert,Amphitrite  and  the  Nereides* — At  the 
bottom  of  this  walk,  facing  a  large  canal  which  runs  into  the 
park,  are  two  other  large  vafes,  the  bas  relief  on  one  repre- 
senting the  judgment  of  Paris  |  and  that  on  the  other,  Mekager 
hunting  the  wild  boar* 
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In  four  of  the  parterres  are  four  fine  brafs  ftatues.  The 
firft  \s  a  gladiator,  which  formerly  flood  in  the  parade  of 
St.  James's  Park,  at  the  foot  of  the  canal,  and  was  removed 
hither  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  original  was  per-< 
formed  by  Agafias  Defitheus,  and  is  in  the  Borghefian  palace 
at  Rome.  The  fecond  is  a  young  Apollo ;  the  third  a  Diana  ; 
and  the  fourth  Saturn  going  to  devour  one  of  his  children: 
all  afcer  fine  originals. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  palace  is  the  privy  garden,  which 
was  funk  ten  feet,  to  open  a  view  from  the  apartments  of  the 
river  Thames.  In  this  garden  is  a  fine  fountain,  and  two 
grand  terrace  walks. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  palace  is  a  tennis  court;  and  be- 
yond that  a  gate  which  leads  into  the  wildernefs  :  farther  on  is 
the  great  gate  of  the  gardens,  on  the  fides  of  which  are  large 
fione  piers,  with  the  lion  and  unicorn  ccnichant,  in  ftone. 

At  the  gates  of  the  firft  entrance  into  the  palace  are  four 
large  brick  piers,  adorned  with  the  lion  and  unicorn,  each  of 
them  holding  afhield,  whereon  are  the  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
with  feveral  trophies  of  war,  well  carved  in  ftone. 

Palling  through  a  lo&g  courtyard,  on  each  fide  of  which 
are  {tabling  for  the  officers  of  his  Majefty's  houihold,  we  come 
next  to  the  firft  portal,  which  is  ftrongly  built  of  brick,  and 
decorated  by  Wolfey  with  the  heads  of  four  of  theCasfars, 
Trajan  and  Adrian  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  Tiberius  and 
Vitellius. 

Through  this  portal  we  pafs  into  a  large  quadrangle,  re- 
markable for  nothing  extraordinary  but  its  fpacioufnefs  and 
uniformity. 

This  leads  to  a  fecond  quadrangle,  where  over  the  portal  is 
a  beautiful  aftronomical  clock,  made  by  the  celebrated  Tom- 
pion,  on  which  are  curioufly  reprefented  the  twelve  figns  of 
the  Zodiac,  with  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  various 
phafes  of  the  moon,  and  other  ornaments  and  indications  of 
time. 

On  the  left  hand  of  this  quadrangle  is  the  great  old  hall,  in 
which,  by  Queen  Caroline's  command,  was  erected  a  theatre, 
wherein  it  was  intended  that  two  plays  ftiould  have  been  adled 
every  week  during  the  time  of  the  court's  continuance  there. 
But  Mr.  Colley  Gibber  obferves,  that  only  feven  plays  were 
performed  in  it,  by  the  players  from  Drury-lane,  the  fummer 
When  it  was  raifed,  and*  one  afterwards  for  the  entertainment 
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of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany, 
In  the  front  is  a  portal  of  brick,  decorated  with  four  Caefars 
heads  without  names. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  quadrangle  is  a  ftone  colonade 
of  fourteen  columns,  and  two  pilafters  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  an  entablature  and  baluftradeat  the  top,  adorned  in  the 
middle  with  two  large  vafes. 

This  leads  to  the  great  ftaircafe,  adorned  with  iron  bal- 
lufterscurioufly  wrought  and  gilt,  the  whole  eretfted  on  por- 
phyry.   From  the  cieling  hangs,  by  a  ftrong  brafs  chain,  gilt, 
a  large  glals  lanthorn  which  holds  fixteen  candles,  and  has  an  * 
Imperial  crown  at  the  top. — This  ftaircafe,  with  the  cieling, 
were  painted  by  Signor  Verrio,  an  Italian,  by  order  of  King 
William  the  Third. —  Atthe  top,  on  the  left  fide,  are  Apollo* 
and  the  nine  mufes,  at  whofe  feet  fits  the  god  Pan,  with  his 
unequal  reeds;  anJ  a  little  below  them  the  goddefs  Ceres, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  wheatfheaf,  and  with  the  other  pointing 
to  loaves  o:  bread  ;  at  her  feet  is  Flora,  furrounded  by  her  at- 
tends ts,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  chaplet  of  flowers. 
Near  her  are  the  two  river  gods  Thame  and  Ifis,  with  their 
urns  ;  and  a  large  table  in  the  middle,  upon  which  is  a  quan- 
tity of  iich  plate,  decorated  with  flowers. — On  the  cieling  are 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  with  Ganymede  riding  on  Jupiter's  eagle, 
and  offering  the  cup,    Juno's  peacock  is  in  the  front:  one  of 
the  Parcae,  with  her  fciffars  in  her  hand,  feems  to  wait  for 
Jove's  orders  to  cut  the  thread  of  life,    Thefe  figures  arc 
covered  with  a  fine  canopy  furrounded  with  the   figns  of 
the  Zodiac,  and  by  feveral  Zephyrs,  with  flowers  in  their 
hands;  and  on  one  fide  of  them  is  fame  with  her  two  trum- 
pets.   Beneath  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  Venus  riding  on  a 
fwan,  Mars  addreffing  himfelf  to  her  as  a  lover,  and  Cupt4 
riding  on  another  fwan.    On  the  right  hand  are  Pluto  and 
Proferpine,  Ccelus  and  Terra,  Cybele  crowned  with  a  towerf 
andpthers.    Neptune  and  Amphitrite  are  in  the  front,  and 
$wp  attendants  are  ferving  them  with  neflarand  fruit.  Bac- 
chus is  leaning  on  a  rich  ewer,  and,  being  accompanied  by 
his  attendants,  places  his  left  hand  on  the  head  of  Silenus, 
who  fits  on  an  afs  that  is  fallen  down,  he  feeming  to  catch  at 
a  table,  to  which  Diana  above  is  pointing.    The  table  is  fup*» 
ported  by  eagles :  on  one  fide  of  it  fits  Romulus,  the  founder 
of  Rome,  wjth  a  wolf  $  and  on  the  other  fide  of  it  is  Hercu- 
les leaning  on  his  club.    Peace  in  her  right  hand  holds  a  lau- 
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rd,and  in  her  left  a  palm  over  the  head  of  ./Bneas,  whofeems 
inviting  the  twelve  Caefars,  among  whom  is  Spurtna  the  footh- 
fayer,  to  a  celeftial  banquet.  Over  their  heads  hovers  the  ge- 
nius of  Rome  with  a  flaming  fword,  the  emblem  of  deduc- 
tion ;  and  a  bridle,  the  emblem  of.government ;  both  in  her 
right  hand. — The  next  is  the  Emperor  Julian  writing  at  a 
table,  while  Mercury  dictates  to  him. —Over  the  door  at  the 
head  of  the  ftairs  is  a  funeral  pile,  done  in  ftone  colour ;  and 
under  the  above  paintings  are  thirty-fix  panneis  repref^nting 
trophies  of  war,  and  other  decorations  in  the  fame  colour. 

We  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  a  particular  defcription  of 
the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace,  with  their  noble  fur- 
niture and  fine  paintings. 

From  the  ftair-cafe  we  pafs  into  the  guard-chamber,  which 
is  very  large  and  fpacious,  it  being  upwards  of  fixty  feet  long 
and  forty  feet  wide.  This  room  contains  arms  for  five  thou- 
fand  men,  artfully  difpofed  in  various  forms,  Fronting  the 
door  are  three  trophies  of  drums,  hanging  in  an  uniform  man- 
ner under  the  windows,  five  in  each  trophy.  There  are  pi- 
laftersof  pikes,  bayonets,  and  bandaleers;  on  each  fide  fixteen 
panneis,  which  go  round  the  room,  with  a  great  variety  of  de- 
corations and  figures,  as  muflc-ts  in  chequer  work,  (tars  made 
of  bayonets,  fwords,  &c.  alio  circles,  ovals,  hexagons,  and  oc- 
tagons. In  the  centres  of  fome  are  the  fam'd  Med  u  fa's  head, 
and  of  others  Jupiter's  thunder,  and  other  devices  carved  L*on 
a  (hield.  The  fides  are  garnifhed  with  bindaleers.—  The  arms 
were  thus  difpofed  by  Mr,  Harris,  who  was  the  perfon  thatfirft 
contrived  to  place  the  arms  in  the  fame  beautiful  order  in  the 
fmall  armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  is  univerfally 
udmired  by  people  of  all  nations,  who  hive  cuiiofity  tp  furvey 
them.  This  man  was  originally  a  common  gunfmith,  but 
after  he  had  given  fuch  public  proof  of  his  ingenuity,  he  was 
allowed  a  penfion  from  the  crown. — Over  the  chimney  in  this 
chamber  are  the  arms  of  England,  &c.  with  the  garter,  and 
motto  round  them  ;  and  underneath  is  a  neat  cypher  of  a  W, 
and  over  it  the  royal  crown,  curioufly  carved  in  walnut-tree. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  door  as  we  enter,  are  the  haiberts 
for  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  eighteen  in  number  ;  and  a  little 
farther  fix  large  carbines,  regularly  placed  on  a  table. 

The  King's  firft  prefence-chamber  is  hung  with  rich  old 
tapeftry.  The  cieling  is  vaulted,  and  from  the  centre  hangs  a 
fine  luftre  of  nineteen  branches.    Fronting  the  door  are  the 
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canopy  and  chair  of  ftate,  which,  as  well  as  theftools,  are  of 
crimfon  damafk.  On  the  b*ck  part  of  the  canopy  are  the 
King's  arms,  and  round  the  vallance  a  crown  and  cypher  em- 
broidered in  gold.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance,  behind 
the  door,  is  a  fine  picture,  about  eighteen  feet  by  fifteen,  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  King  William  the  Third,  who  is  in 
armour  on  a  ftately  grey  horfe,  trampling  on  the  trophies  of 
war,  by  which  lies  a  flaming  torch.  At  the  top,  in  the 
clouds,  Mercury  and  Peace  fupport  his  helmet,  decorated  with 
laurel,  and  a  Cupid  holds  a  fcroll.  On  the  bottom  part  of  the 
pifture  appear  Neptune  and  his  attendants  by  the  fide  of  a 
rock,  welcoming  the  hero  on  fhore  ;  and  at  a  drftance  is  feen 
a  fleet  of  fhips,  their  fails  fwelled  with  the  eaft  wind.  In  the 
front  ground  Plenty  with  her  cornucopia  offers  him  an  olive 
branch,  and  Flora  prefents  flowers. — Over  the  chimney  is  a 
whole  length  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Steward  of 
the  Houfhold  to  King  Charles  the  Firft,  by  Van  Somer;  and 
over  the  doors  are  two  pieces  of  architecture,  finely  executed 
by  Roffb. 

In  the  King's  fecond  prefence  chamber,  over  the  chimney, 
is  a  whole  length  of  Chriftian  the  Sixth,  King  of  Denmark, 
by  Van  Somer.  This  pi&ure,  as  moft  of  the  large  ones  are, 
is  decorated  on  the  outfide  With  feftoons  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
beautifully  carved  in  high  relief  in  lime  wood.  Over  all  the 
dcots  are  pieces  of  ruins  and  landscapes,  by  Roflb.  The  hang- 
ings of  this  room  are  very  ancient  tapeftry,  but  very  rich,  the 
lights  being  all  gold,  and  the  fhadows  filk.  The  fubje&of 
thofe  on  the  left  are  Hercules  and  the  Hydra ;  and  thofe  on 
the  right  Midas  with  hrs  afs's  ears.  The  room  is  fpacious, 
with  a  vaulted  cieling,  from  the  centre  of  which  hangs  a  gilt 
chandelier  of  twelve  branches.  The  chair  of  ftate  and  ftools 
are  of  crimfon  damafk,  fringed  with  the  fame  colour.  Here 
are  two  tables  of  fine  marble,  which  have  pier  glaffes  over 
them,  with  gilt  ftands  on  each  fide. 

In  the  audience  room,  over  the  chimney,  is  a  whole  length 
of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  King  George  the 
Second's  great  grand-mother,  and  the  daughter  of  King 
James  the  Firft.  Her  hufband,  Frederic  the  Fifth,  Prince 
Jbleftor  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  he-rfelf  likewife,  were  dri- 
ven out  of  their  kingdom  for  want  of  the  feafonable  fupport  of 
her  father.  She  came  over  into  England  in  the  year  after  the 
reftoration  of  her  nephew  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  died 
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about  nine  months  after  that  in  London,  at  the  Lord  Craven's 
in  Drury-Lane,  in  the  year  1662. — Over  each  of  the  doors  in 
this  room,  is  a  madona,  by  Dominico  Fetti.  The  tapeftry  is 
fine  :  the  fubjecfcon  one  fide  Abraham  and  Lot  dividing  their 
lands  ;  and  on  the  other,  God  appears  to  Abraham  in  the 
front,  and  Abraham  is  purchafing  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
burying  place.  The  room  is  lofty  :  in  the  middle  hangs  a 
beautiful  chandelier  of  filver,  chafed,  with  fixteen  branches. 
Between  the  windows  are  glaffes ;  and  under  them  tables, 
finely  carved  and  gilt,  Hand  on  each  fide.  Here  is  a  fins  ca- 
nopy of  ftate,  with  window-curtains,  chairs,  and  (tools,  of 
rich  crimfon  damaik,  laced,  and  fringed  with  gold, 

in  the  drawing  room,  over  the  chimney-piece,  is  a  whole 
length  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft: 
pieces  of  Vandyke;  and  over  the  doors  are  two  capital  pic- 
tures; the  firft  is  David,  with  Golkth's  head,  by  Fetti ;  and 
the  other,  the  holy  family,  by  Corregio,  The  ather  furniture 
of  this  room  confifts  of  a  rich  chair  of  ftate  and  ftools,  two 
large  marble  tables  between  the  windows,  with  pier-glaffes  up 
to  the  cieling,  and  two  pair  of  fine  gilt  ftands :  the  window 
curtains  are  tiflue,  with  a  filver  ground.  There  are  fix  fiiver 
fconces  on  the  tapeftry,  which  is  richly  woven  in  with  gold^ 
but  is  very  ancient :  the  fubjeft  the  fcripture  ftory  of  Abra- 
ham fending  his  fervant  to  get  a  wife  for  Ifaac. 

In  the  ftate  bed-chamber,  over  the  doors,  are  two  pieces  of 
flowers,  beautifully  painted,  by  Baptift,  Over  the  chimney  is 
a  whole  length  of  the  Dutchefs  of  York  (daughter of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  and  mother  to  Queen  Mary  and  Qjeea 
Anne),  painted  by  VanSomer;  under  which,  and  over  the 
two  doors,  is  a  large  collection  of  china,  placed  there  by 
Queen  Mary,  who  was  peculiarly  fond  of  that  fort  of  ware* 
The  tapeftry  is  the  hiftory  of  Jofhua,  all  round  the  room, 
which  is  very  fpacious.  The  citing  was  painted  by  Verrio  : 
the  fubje&of  one  part  of  it  is  Endymion  and  the  moon;  En- 
dymioti  is  lying  with  his  head  in  Morpheus's  lap,  and  Diana 
viewing  him  with  the  utmoft  attention  as  he  fleeps.  On  ano- 
ther part  of  the  cieling  is  a  fine  figure  of  Somnus,  or  fleep, 
with  his  attendants.  In  the  border  are  four  landfcapes,  and 
four  boys,  with  ba(kets  of  flowers,  intermixed  with  poppies. 
The  ftate  bed  is  of  crimfon  velvet,  laced  with  gold, and  adorned 
With  white  plumes  of  feathers  on  the  top.  There  are  like- 
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wife  in  this  rocm  eight  filver  fconces,chafed,with  the  judgment 
of  Solomon  upon  them  ;  a  fine  black  and  gold  Indian  fcreert  ; 
a  large  pier  glafs,  ornamented  with  glafs  that  is  cut  and  tinged 
with  blue  ;  a  marble  table,  and  two  gilt  ftands  5  and  in  one 
corner  an  eight  day  clock  in  a  walnut-tree  cafe. 

In  the  King's  dreffing-room,  over  the  doors,  are  fine  flower 
pieces,  by  Baptift.  Thecieling  is  painted  by  Verri ;  the  fub- 
je&  Mars  and  Venus.  Mars  is  ileeping  in  Venus's  lap;  fe- 
deral Cupicis  are  dealing  away  his  armoury  fome  his  coat, 
others  his  fhield,  helmet,  fword,  and  fpear;  while  others  are 
binding  him  about  his  legs  and  arms  with  fetters  of  rofes. 
The  border  is  cmbellifhed  with  jeftamine,  orange-trees  in  pots, 
and  feveral  forts  of  birds. — The  room  is  about  twelve  feet 
long  and  fix  wide  ;  and  in  it  are  two  windows,  with  rich 
window-curtains,  a  neat  table  between  them*  on  which  ftands 
a  clock ;  and  on  the  right  hand  is  a  curious  weather  glafs. 
The  hangings  are  of  ftraw-coloured  India  damafkj  the  chair 
and  ici  ten  are  of  the  fame. 

In  the  King's  writing-clofet,  over  each  door,  is  a  fine  piece 
of  flowers,  by  Baptift,  in  a  contraft  tafte ;  and  over  the  chim- 
ney is  a  fine  piclure,  by  Bougdane,  of  all  forts  of  birds; 
the  peacock  in  front,  and  the  principal  figure.  In  the  left 
hand  corner  is  a  curious  weather  glafs  5  and  in  another  part  of 
the  room,  an  Indian  cabinet,  filled  at  top  with  fine  china, 
placed  there  by  the  late  Queen  Mary, — This  clofet  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  has  two  windows.  The  hangings  and 
(tools  are  of  a  pea-green  India  damafk.  There  is  a  fine  col- 
leQion  of  china  over  the  chimney,  and  a  glafs  there,  fo  placed, 
as  to  ftiew  all  the  rooms  on  that  fide  of  the  building  at  once. 

The  hangings  of  Queen  Mary's  clofet  are  all  needle  work, 
faid  to  be  wrought  with  Queen  Mary's  own  hand;  there  are 
alfo  an  eafy  chair,  four  others,  and  a  fcreen,  all  faid  to  be  the 
work  of  that  excellent  Queen.  The  work  is  extremely  neat  ; 
the  figures  are  fhadowed,  perhaps  equal  to  thebeft  tape/try, 
and  (hew  great  judgment  in  drawing.  Over  the  chimney- 
piece  is  an  old  painting,  faid  to  be  Raphael's,  representing 
Jupiter's  throne,  by  which  is  the  thunder,  and  his  eagle  in  the 
clouds. 

The  queen's  gallery,  which  is  likewife  called  the  tapeflxy- 
gallery,  is  about  feventy  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  wide. 
It  is  hung  with  feven  beautiful  pieces  of  tapeftry,  reprefent* 
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ing  the  hiflory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  done  after  the  fa- 
mous paintings  of  Le  Brun  ;  they  are  not  however  placed 
according  to  chronology,  for  fome  of  the  Iaft  adions  of  Alex* 
ander's  life  are  placed  before  thofe  which  preceded  them.  Un- 
der that  part  of  the  tapefftry  which  reprefents  the  ftory  of 
Alexander  and  Diogenes,  and  which  is  placed  over  the  chim- 
ney piece,  is  a  very  neat  buft  of  a  Venus  in  alabafter,  land- 
ing upon  an  oval  looking-glafs,  under  which  are  two  doves 
billing,  in  baflb«relievo.  Anfiong  the  other  furniture  in  this 
gallery,  are  two  very  fine  tables  of  Egyptian  marble* 

The  queen's  ftate  bed-chamber  contains  feveral  fine  paint- 
ings. Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  whole  length  of  King 
James  the  Firft,  painted  by  Van  Somer.  On  the  right  hand 
is  Anne  his  royal  conforr,  fecond  daughter  of  Frederic,  King 
of  Denmark;  and  on  his  left,  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  his 
daughter,  who  was  afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Thefe 
were  likewife  both  painted  by  Van  Somer,  Over  the  other 
door  is  a  beautiful  whole  length  of  that  hopeful  youth,  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  eldeft  fon  of  King  James  the  Firft,  who 
died  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  amidft  the  public  re- 
joicings which  were  made  for  the  reception  of  the  Elector  Pa- 
latine of  the  Rhine,afterwards  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  juft 
come  over  into  England,  in  order  to  folemnize  his  nuptials 
with  the  Princefs  Elizabeth.  Thecieling  of  this  bed-cham- 
ber was  painted  by  the  late  Sir  James  Thornhill.  The  fub- 
jecV  is  Aurora  rifing  out  of  the  ocean  in  her  golden  chariot 
drawn  by  four  white  horfes.  In  the  cornice  are  four  por- 
traits, one  on  every  fide,  viz.  King  George  the  Firft ; 
King  George  the  Second  ;  Queen  Caroline  ;  and  hi?  Royal 
Highnefs  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  chamber  there 
is  likewife  a  fine  bed  of  crimfon  damafk,  two  Indian  fconces, 
and  a  glafs  luftre,  with  filver  nozzles.' 

The  deling  of  the  queen's  drawing-room  was  painted  by 
Signior  Verrio,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  figure  of  it  the  late 
Queen  Anne,  reprefenting  Juftice,  with  tne  fcales  in  one 
hand,  and  the  fword  in  the  other;  foe  is  drefled  in  a  purple 
robe,  lined  with  ermine;  and  Neptune  and  Britannia  are 
holding  a  crown  over  her  head*  On  the  fides  of  the  room 
are  feveral  other  paintings  of  Verrio,  reprefenting  the  Britifh 
fleer,  Prince  George  of  Denmark  pointing  to  it,  and  the  four 
parts  of  the  world  fhewn  by  four  figures;  but  thefe  were 
Vol*  II.  H  thought 
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thought  fo  badly  executed,  that  they  are  now  quite  concealed, 
and  covered  over  with  green  damaik  hangings,  upon  which  are 
placed  nine  pi&ures,  three  on  each  fide,  the  length  of  the 
room,  and  three  at  the  end  ;  thefe  piftures  were  formerly  all  in 
one,  and  of  a  prodigious  length,  as  may  be  difcerned  by  fome 
parts  of  the  figures,' which  have  been  cut  afunder,  fome  in  one 
place  and  fome  in  another;  the  whole  is  a  triumph  of  Julius 
Casfar,  confifting  of  along  proceffion  of  foldicrs,  priefh,  of- 
ficers of  ftlite,  &c.  at  the  end  of  which  that  Emperor  appears 
in  his  triumphant  chariot,  with  Viflory  over  his  head,  crown- 
ing him  with  laurel.  It  is  painted  in  water  colours  upon  can- 
vas, by  Andrea  Montegna,  Jpho  was  a  difciple  of  Jacobo 
Squarcione. 

In  the  Queen's  ftate  audience  room  there  are  five  whole 
length  pictures,  all  painted  by  Holbein.  The  firft  reprefents 
the  Dutchefs  of  Brunfwick;  the  fecond  the  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  ;  the  third  the  Marchionefs  of  Brunfwick,  their  daughter; 
the  fourth  the  Dutchefs  of  Lenox  5  and  the  laft,  the  Queen  of 
Scots* — The  canopy  of  ftate  is  here  very  rich',  as  are  alfo 
the  tapeftry  hangings,  the  ftory  of  which  is  the  children  of 
Ifrael  carrying  the  twelve  ftones  to  the  river  Jordan,  as  re- 
lated ifi  the  fourth  cinpter  of  the  book  of  Joftiua. 

In  the  Prince  of  Wales's  prefence  chamber,  over  one  of 
the  doors  is  Guzman,  over  another  Gonriamor,  two  Spanifli 
Ambaffaddrs  5  over  the  third  is  Madame  Chatillon,  the  fa- 
mo  us  French  Admiral's  lady;  and  over  the  chimney  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  of  France,  with  a  walking  Hick  in  his  hand, 
and  a  dog  by  his  fide  :  all  four  pictures  by  Holbein,  The 
tapeftry  hangings  are  of.  green  damafk,  wherein  is  curioufly 
wrought  the  hiftory  of  Tobit  and  Tobias.  Here  are  two  fine 
gilt  ftands  in  the  form  of  Termini,  and  a  canopy  of  ftate. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  drawing-room  is  hung  with  tapeftry, 
representing  Elymas  the  forcerer  ftruck  with  blindnefsj  this 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  cartoons,  Over  the  chimney-piece 
is  the  Duke  of  Wirtemherg  ;  over  one  of  the  doors  is  a 
whole  length  of  the  wife  of  Philip  the  Second,  King  of 
Spain  ;  and  over  the  other,  a  whole  length  of  Count  Mans- 
field, General  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries :  all  by 
Holbein. 

In  the  Prince  of  Wales's  bed-chamber,  over  one  of  the 
doors,  is  a  whole  length  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  Governor  of 
NethalaJitis*    Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  whole  length 
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of  the  great  Duke  of  Lunenburgh,  great-grandfather  to  his 
prefent  Majefty  :  over  another  door  Pnilip  the  Second,  King 
of  Spain;  and  over  a  third,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  confort 
of  Chriftian  the  Fourth  :  thefe  are  likewife  painted  by  Hol- 
bein.   The  bed  is  of  green  damafk^ 

In  the  private  dining-room  are  four  pictures  of  the  Spanilh 
armada,  by  Vander  Veide;  and  over  the  chimney  is  a  very 
fine  one  by  Van  Dyke  of  the  Lord  Effingham  Howard,  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England. 

The  King's  private  bed-chamber  is  hung  with  fine  tapeftry, 
which  reprcfents  the  remarkable  engagement  at  Solbay,  in  the 
year  1672. 

In  the  Admiral's  gallery  aije  the  pictures  of  the  following 
fixteen  renowned  Admirals,  vis.  Sir  George  Rooke,  Sir 
Cloudefly-  Shovel,  Sir  John  Leake,  Lord  Torrington,  Ad- 
miral Churchill,  Sir  Stafford  Fairborne,  Sir  John  Jennings, 
Sir  Thomas  Hopfon,  Admiral  Beaumont,  Sir  Thomas  Dilks, 
Admiral  Benbcw,  Admiral  Whetftone,  Admiral  Wifhart, 
Admiral  Gradon,and  Admiral  Munden.  They  are  all  painted 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Mr.  Dah!. 

In  the  Queen's  flair-cafe  there  is  a  large  pi&ure,  in  a  gold 
frame,  painted  by  Vick,  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
Katharine  his  Queen.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  therein 
reprefented  as  Science,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury,  and  Envy  is 
firuck  down  by  naked  boys* — There  are  additional  ornaments 
in  the  Mofaic  tafte,  on  each  fide  of  the  ftair*cafe,  as  well  as 
thecieling,  by  Mr.  Kent, 

In  the  centre  of  the  new  quadrangle  is  a  round  bafon,  and 
four  large  lamps  on  pedeftals  of  iron  work  ;  and  on  the  right 
hand,  over  the  windows,  are  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules^ 
done  in  frefco. 

In  the  room  of  beauties  are  the  following  nine  paintings, 
viz.  Lady  Peterborough,  Lady  Ranela^h,  Lady  Middleton, 
Mifs  Pitt,  Dutchefsol  St.  Albans,  Lady  EffeXj  Lady  Dorfet, 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  Dutchefsof  Grafton. — Queen  Mary 
was  painted  by  Willing,  and  all  the  reft  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

We  ftall  conclude  our  account  with  obferving3  that  the 
whole  palace  confifts  of  three  quadrangles.  The  firii  and 
fecorsd  are  Gothic,  but  the  latter  is  a  mo  ft  beautiful  colonade 
©f  the  Ionic  order,  the  columns  in  couplets,  built  by  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren*    Through  this  you  pafs  into  the  third 
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court  or  quadrangle,  in  which  are  the  royal  apartments,  which 
were  magnificently  built  of  brick  and  ftone  by  King  Wil- 
liam. 

Kenfmgton  Palace  is  about  two  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  It  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Finch,  afterwards  Earl  or  Nottingham  ;  was  purchafed  by 
King  William,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  caufed  a  royal 
road  to  be  made  to  it,  through  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks, 
with  lamp  poftsere&ed  at  equal  diftances  on  each  fide.  Queen 
Mary  enlarged  the  gardens  ;  her  fitter,  Queen  Anne,  improved 
what  Mary  had  begun,  and  was  fo  pleated  with  the  place,  that 
fee  frequently  fupped  during  the  lummer  in  the  green  houfe, 
which  is  a  very  beautiful  onej  but  Queen  Caroline  corn- 
pleated  the  defign,  by  extending  the  gardens  from  the  great 
road  in  Kenfmgton  to  Aflon,  by  bringing  what  is  called  the 
Serpentine  River  into  them,  and  by  taking  in  fome  acres  out 
of  Hyde  Park, on  which  fhe  caufed  a  mount  to  be  raifed,  with 
a  chair  upon  it,  which  could  be  eafily  turned  round,  fo  as  to 
afford  fhelter  from  the  wind.  This  mount  is  furrounded  with 
a  grove  of  evergreens,  and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the 
gardens  to  the  fouth  and  weft.  In  (hort,  thefe  gardens,  which 
are  three  miles  and  half  in  compafs,  are  kept  in  great  order, 
and  in  furnmer  time  are  refoned  to  by  great  numbers  of 
people. 

The  palace,  indeed,  has  none  of  that  grandeur,  which 
might  be  expe&ed  in  the  refidence  of  a  Britifli  Monarch  ;  its 
nearnefs  to  the  town  makes  it  very  convenient,  but  it  is  very 
irregular  in  point  of  architecture.  However,  the  royal  apart- 
ments are  grand,  and  forne  of  the  pi&ures  are  very  fine. 

On  palling  the  bafe  court,  you  enter  through  a  large  portico 
into  a  ftone  gallery  that  leads  to  the  great  ftair-cafe,  which  is 
a  very  fine  one,  and  confifts  of  feveral  flights  of  black  mar- 
ble fteps,  adorned  with  iron  balufters,  finely  wrought.  The 
painting  here  affords  the  view  of  feveral  balconies,  with  groups 
of  figures,  reprefenting  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  fpectators, 
among  whom  are  drawn  Mr.  Ulick,  commonly  called  The 
Young  Turk,  in  the  Polonefe  drefs,  in  which  he  waked  on 
King  George  the  Firft;  Peter  the  wild  youth,  &c.  The 
ftair-cafe  is  richly  decorated  and  painted  by  Mr.  Kent* 

The  firft  room  is  hung  with  very  fine  tapeftry,  reprefenting 
the  goddefs  Diana,  hunting  ahd  killing  the  wild  boar.  Over 
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the  chimney  is  a  piflure  in  a  grand  tafle,  representing  one  of 
the  graces  in  the  character  of  Painting,  receiving  inftru&ions 
from  Cupid.  This  piece  is  faid  to  be  done  by  Guido  Reni. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  marble  ftatue  of  Venus  with 
an  apple  in  her  hand  ;  and  in  another  is  the  ftatue  of  Bacchus, 
whofe  head  is  finely  executed  ;  but  the  body,  which  is  inferior 
to  it,  feems  to  be  done  by  another  hand. 

Thefecond  room  has  its  cieling  painted  with  Minerva,  fjr- 
rounded  by  the  arts  and  fciences,  by  Mr.  Kent.  Over  the 
chimney  is  a  very  fine  piece,  reprefentino;  Cupid  admiring 
Pfyche,  while  (he  is  afleep,*  by  Vandyke.  On  each  fide  of  the 
room  are  hung  feveral  pidlures,  as  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
the  Comptroller  of  his  Houfhold,  by  Holbein;  a  three  quar- 
ter picture  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and  another  of  his 
Queen,  by  Vandyke;  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  York,  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely ;  asalfo  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  when 
Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange,  over  the  doors,  by  the  fame 
hand. 

The  third  room,  which  was  the  late  Queen's  apartment,  is 
adorned  with  a  very  beautiful  tapeftry,  reprefenting  a  Dutch 
winter  piece,  and  the  various  diverfions  peculiar  to  the  natives 
of  Holland,  done  by  Mr.  Vartderbank.  Over  the  chimney 
is  an  admirable  pidiure  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  King 
James  the  Second,  and  their  lifter  the  Princefs  of  Orange, 
when  children,  by  Vandyke, 

In  the  fourth  room  is  the  picture  of  a  battle  or  fkirmilh  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Italians,  by  Holbein,  Another  of 
Danse,  descending  in  a  fhower  of  gold  j  and  another  of  the 
widow  Eliot,  finely  executed  by  our  countryman  Riley. 

In  the  fifth  room  is  a  pidiure  of  the  crucifixion,  and  another 
of  our  Saviour  laid  on  the  crofs,  both  by  Titian  ;  of  our  Sa* 
yiour  calling  St.  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  cuftoms,  by 
Annibal  Caracci ;  and  of  his  healing  the  fick  in  the  temple, 
by  Verrio  ;  a  picture  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  by 
Titian  5  two  heads  of  Queen  Mary  the  Firft  and  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, when  children,  by  Holbein  ;  the  late  Queen  Anne, 
when  an  infant,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  -9  and  feveral  heads  by  Ra« 
phael. 

In  the  fixth  room,  or  rather  gallery,  are  the  piflures  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Queen  Katharine  of  /irragon,  both  by 
Holbein  ^  King  Philip  of  Spain,  and  Queen  Mary,  by  the 
fame  hands  Kmg  James  the  Firft,  by  Vandyke 5  King  Charles 
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the  Second,  the  face  by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  Queen  Elizabeth  in  3 
Chinefedrefs,  drawn  when  file  was  a  prifoner  at  Woodfiock  ; 
King-  James  theSeconc,  when  Dukffof  York,  and  another  of 
his  Queen,  both  by  Sir  Peter  Lely;  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  in  their  coronation  robes,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
}er.  Sir  Godfrey  was  knighted  on  his  painting  thefe  pictures, 
King  William  being  doubtlefs  pleafed  with  fo  fine  a  picture  of 
bis  Queen.  The  next  is  Queen  Anne,  after  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller;  and  a  picture  of  Queen  Caroline,  which  is  bat 
poorly  executed. — In  this  room  is  a  curious  amber  cabinet,  in 
a  glafs  cafe  ;  and  at  the  upper  end  a  beautiful  orrery,  likewife 
in  a  glafs  cafe. 

The  feventh,  which  is  called  the  Cupalo  room,  has  a  ftar 
in  the  centre,  and  the  cieling  all  around  is  adorned  with  paint* 
ings  in  rnofaic  :  round  the  room  are  placed,  at  proper  diftances, 
eight  buftos  of  ancient  poets,  and  fix  ftatues  of  the  Heathen 
gods  and  goddefies,  at  full  length,  gilt.  Over  the  chimney 
piece  is  a  curious  bas  relief  in  marble,  reprefenting  a  Romaa 
marriage,  with  a  bufto  of  Cleopatra,  by  Mr.  Ry (brack* 

la  the  King's  great  drawing-room,  over  the  chimney,  is  a 
very  fine  picture  of  St.  Francis  adoring  the  infant  Jefus,  held 
in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Jofeph  attending,  the  whole 
performed  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  In  this  room  are 
aJfo  the  holy  family,  -  finely  painted  by  Paul  Veronefe;  three 
priefts,  by  Tintoret;  a  noble  pi&ure  of  St.  Agnes  over  one  of 
the  doors,  by  Domenichino;  Sr.  John  the  Baptift's  head, 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  a  naked  Venus,  all  by  Titian  ;  a  Venus 
in  a  fupine  pofture,  ftealing  an  arrow  out  of  Cupid's  quiver, 
with  beautiful  ornaments  in  the  high  gufto  of  the  Greek  an- 
tique, reprefenting  Love  and  the  Drama,  by  Jacobada  Pun- 
tormo,  upon  the  original  out-lines  of  the  great  Michael  An» 
gelo  Buonaroti ;  a  pi&ure  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  his  younger  brother,  when  boys,  one  of  the  capital  pieces 
of  Vandyke;  two  large  piflures  by  Guido  Reni,  one  of  Venus 
cireffingby  the  graces  ;  the  other  of  Andromeda  chained  to  a 
rock  ;  our  Saviour  in  the  manger,  by  Baffan  ;  and  a  pi£i ure  of 
part  of  the  holy  family,  by  Palma,  the  elder. — The  cieling  of 
this  room,  in  which  there  is  fuch  a  mixture  of  facred  and  pro- 
ptiane  pieces,  is  painted  with  the  ftory  of  Jupiter  and  Semeie. 

In  the  ffete  chamber  the  bed  is  of  crimfon  darnafk ;  and 
over  the  chimney  is  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  and  Sr.  John  the 
Baptift,by  Raphael.  >  ) 
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In  the  ftate  d  re  fling- room  the  hangings  are  all  of  needle- 
work ;  a  prefent  from  the  Queen  PruiTia.  Here  is  a  pic- 
tureof  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  PIo!bein  ;  of  a  vo'^ngno- 
bleman  of  Venice,  by  Tintoret;  another  young  nobleman  of 
the  fame  place,  by  Tintoret ;  and  Titian's  lady,  painted  by 
himfelf. 

The  painted  gallery  is  adorned  with  many  admirable  pieces. 
At  the  end  is  Charles  the  Firft  on  a  white  horfe,  with  the 
Duke  d'Efpernoon  holding  his  helmet;  the  King  isanauguft 
and  noble  figure,  with  fome  dejection  in  his  countenance  \  the 
triumphal  arch,  curtain, and  other  parts  of  the  back  ground* 
are  finely  executed,  and  fo  kept,  that  the  King  is  the  princi- 
pal figure  that  ftrikes  the  eye  ;  and  at  a  little  diftanca  it  has 
a  very  Unking  refemblance  to  real  life.  Fronting  this  picture, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery,  is  the  fame  King,  with  his 
Queen,  and  two  children,  King  Charles  the  Second,  when  a 
child,  and  King  James  the  Second,  an  infant  in  the  Queen's 
lap.  The  King's  paternal  cendernefs  is  finely  expreiied, -his 
fon  {landing  at  his  knee :  the  Queen's  countenance  is  expref- 
five  of  the  utmofl  refpeft  towards  his  Majefty,  and  a  fond 
care  of  her  child,  which  fhe  feems  to  defire  the  King  to  look 
on.  The  infant  is  exquifitely  performed  $  the  vacancy  of 
thought  in  the  child's  face,  and  the  inactivity  of  the 
hands,  are  equal  to  life  itfelf  at  that  age.  Thefe  two  admi- 
rable pieces  were  done  by  Vandyke.  One  of  the  next  capi- 
tal pictures  in  this  gallery  is  Efther  fainting  before  King  Aha* 
fuerus,  painted  by  Tintoret.  All  the  figures  are  finely  drawn 
and  richly  drefltd  in  the  Venetian  manner;  for  the  Venetian 
fchool  painted  all  their  hiftorical  figures  in  their  own  habits, 
thinking  them  more  noble  and  pidturefque  than  any  other. 
The  next  piece  is  the  nine  mtifes  in  concert,  finely  drawn  by 
the  fame  mafter.  Midas  preferring  Pan  to  Apollo  is  a  fine 
piece  by  Andrea  Schiavone,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  hurt  by 
time ;  the  figures,  however,  are  well  drawn  and  coloured,  and 
the  affectation  of  judgment  in  Midas  is  finely  ex p relied.  The 
Shepherds  offering  gifts  to  Chrift,  St.  John  in  prifon,  the 
Itoryof  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  John  Baptifi's  head,  are 
fine  pieces  by  Old  Palma,  Noah's  flood  tsamafterly  per- 
formance. Over  the  chimney  is  a  mad  on  a  by  Raphael,  which, 
though  a  fmali  piece,  gives  a  very  high  idea  or  that  great  mat- 
ter's abilities.  There  is  alfo  in  this  gallery  a  madona  by  Van- 
dyke, which  is  exquifitely  performed.    The  other  pictures 
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here  are  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  a  fine  piece  by  Julio  Romano  ; 
a  Cupid  whetting  his  arrow  by  Annibal  Caracci  $  and  a  Ve- 
nus and  Cupid  by  Titian. 

Sion  Houfey  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber* 
land,  is  direclly  oppofite  to  the  royal  gardens  at  Richmond, 
but  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and  in  another  county,  it 
is  called  Sion  from  a  monaflery  of  the  fame  name,  which  was 
founded  by  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  1414,  very  near  the  place 
where  the  houfe  now  ftands,  and  which  was  endowed  with  one 
thoufand  marks  a  year,  for  the  maintenance  of  fixty  nuns,  in- 
cluding the  abbefs  and  twenty-five  men. 

The  prefent  edifice  was  ere&ed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerfet, 
Prote&or  and  uncle  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth  5  who  began 
to  build  it  about  the  year  1547  ;  but  many  and  great  addi- 
tions and  improvements  have  been  fince  made  to  it,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  the  prefent  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  is -built 
on  the  very  fpot  where  the  church  belonging  to  the  monaflery 
formerly  flood,  and  is  a  very  large,  venerable,  and  majeftic 
ftrudure,  built  of  white  ftcne,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  fquare  5 
fothat  it  has  four  externals  and  as  many  internal  fronts;  the 
latter  of  which  furround  a  fquare  court  in  the  middle.  The 
roof  is  flat,  covered  with  lead,  and  furrounded  with  indented 
battlements,  like  the  walls  of  a  fortified  city.  Upon  every 
one  of  the  four  outward  angles  of  the  roof,  there  is  a  fquare 
turret,  fiat  roofed,  and  embattled  like  the  other  parts  of  the 
building.  The  houfe  is  three  ftories  high,  and  the  eaft  front, 
which  faces  the  Thames,  is  fupported  by  arches,  forming  a  fine 
piazza.  The  great  hall  was  finiftied  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  at  prefent  appears  by  Inigo  Janes*  who  was  alfo  employed  to 
new  face  the  inner  court,  "and  to  make  tome  alterations  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  apartments. 

The  gardens  at  Sion  were  at  firfl:  laid  out  andfiniflied  in  a 
very  grand  manner  by  theProtetionSomerfet :  but  being  made 
at  a  time  when  extenfive  views  were  judged  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  tbat  folemn  referve  and  (lately  privacy  affected  by  the 
great,  they  were  fo  fituated  as  to  deprive  the  houfe  of  every 
beautiful  profpeft  which  the  neighbourhood  afforded:  at  lead 
none  of  them  could  be  feen  from  the  lower  apartments.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  prefent  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land caufed  a  high  triangular  terras,  which  the  Protedor  had 
railed  at  a  great  expence,  to  be  removed  j  the  walls  of  the  old 
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gardens  were  alfo  taken  down,  and  the  ground  before  the  houfe 
levelled,  and  it  now  forms  a  fine  lawn,  extending  from  Ifle- 
worth  to  Brentford.  By  thefe  means  a  beautiful  profpeft  is 
not  only  opened  into  the  royal  gardens  at  Richmond,  but  alfo 
up  and  down  the  river  Thames.  Towards  the  Thames  the 
lawn  is  bounded  by  an  ha-ha  and  a  meadow,  which  his  Grace 
ordered  10  be  cut  down  into  a  gentle  flope,  fo  that  the  furface 
of  the  water  may  now  be  feen  from  the  loweft  apartments  and 
the  gardens.  In  confequence  of  thefe  improvements,  the  mod 
beautiful  pieces  of  fcenery  imaginable  are  formed  before  two 
of  the  principal  fronts,  for  even  the  Thames  itfelf  feems  to 
belong  to  the  gardens. 

The  houfe  ftands  nearly  in  the  middle  point  of  that  fide  of 
the  lawn  which  is  the  furtheft  from  the  Thames,  and  commu- 
nicates with  Meworth  and  Brentford,  either  by  means  of  the 
lawn,  or  a  fine  gravel  walk,  which  in  fome  places  runs  along 
the  fide,  and  in  others  through  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  fhrub- 
bery  $  fo  that  even  in  the  moft  retired  parts  of  this  charming 
maze,  where  the  profpedt  is  moft  confined,  almoft  the  whole 
vegetable  world  rifes  up  as  it  were  in  miniature  around  you, 
and  prefects  you  with  every  foreign  fhrub,  plant,  and  flower, 
which  can  be  adopted  by  the  foil  of  this  climate. 

The  prefent  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  not  only  thus 
improved  the  ground  where  the  old  gardens  flood,  but  has 
alfo  made  a  very  large  addition  to  it,  and  feparated  the  two 
parts  by  making  a  new  ferpentine  river.  It  communicates  with 
the  Thames,  is  well  ftored  with  all  fortjs  of  river  fifti,  and  can 
be  emptied  and  filled  by  means  of  a  fluice,  which  is  fo  con- 
trived as  to  admit  the  fifii  into  the  new  river,  but  co  prevent 
their  leturning  back  into  the  Thames.  His  Grace  has  alfo 
built  two  bridges,  which  form  a  communication  between 
the  two  gardens,  and  has  erecled  in  that,  which  lies  near 
Brentford,  a  ftateiy  Doric  column,  upon  the  top  of  which  is 
a  fine  proportioned  ftatue  of  Flora,  fo  judiciouily  placed  as  to 
command  as  it  were  adiftindt  view  of  the  firuauon  over  which 
file  is  fuppofed  to  preiide. 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  very  large,  lie  at  a  proper  did  a  nee 
from  the  houfe,  and  contain  every  thing  neceffary  or  conveni- 
ent, as  a  hot-hcufe,  fire-walls,  &c.  The  green-houfe  is  a 
very  neat  building,  with  a  Gothic  rronr,  defigned  by  his  Grace 
in  fo  light  a  itile  as  to  be  greatly  admiied.  The  back  and  end 
walls  or  it  are  the  only  remains  of  the  old  monastery.  This 
Vol.  II.  I  building 
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building  ftands  near  a  circular  bafon  of  water,  well  flocked 
with  gold  and  filver  fifli ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bafon  is  a 
fpouting  fountain,  which  is  well  fupplied>  and  plays  without 

intermiffion. 

Among  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  at  Sion-houfe  is  the 
great  gallery,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  eaft  front 
over  the  arcades.  There  is  alfo  an  immense  quantity  of  old 
china  vafes,  of  different  forms  and  fizss,  crowded  together  in 
almoft  every  apartment.  The  pedigree  pi£ture  here  is  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofities  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  exhibits 
the  noble  and  royal  connexions  of  the  Percies ;  all  which 
were  united  in  the  late  Dutchefs  of  Northumberland. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  many  fine  profpefts  maybe 
feen  from  the  leads  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  which  command  a 
view  of  the  country  to  the  diftanceof  twelve  or  fourteen  miles, 
and  consequently  the  greateft  part  of  London  may  be  feen 
from  them.  To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  the  gar- 
dens, when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  houfe,  form  a  finer 
landfcape  than  can  eafily  be  conceived. 

At  Twickenham  are  the  houfe  and  gardens  which  were  for* 
roerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Pope.  That  celebrated  poet  pur- 
chafed  a  houfe  here  in  the  year  1715,  and  took  great  delight  in 
improving  his  houfe  and  gardens.  And  the  improvements 
which  he  made  were  fo  elegant,  that  his  feat  became  an  obje& 
of  general  admiration,  as  welt  as  its  owner.  The  houfe  and 
gaadens  have,  however,  been  confiderably  enjarged  lince,  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Stanhope,  who  purchafed  them  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pope. 

One  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  agreeable  retreat,  was 
the  grotto,  the  improvement  of  which  was  one  of  the  favourite 
aoiufements  of  Mr.  Pope's  declining  yea.  s  ;  fo  that  not  long 
before  his  death,  by  enlarging  and  increafing  it  with  a  numoer 
of  ores  and  minerals  of  the  richer!  and  rareft  kinds,  he  made  it 
one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  romantic  retirements.  Towards  the 
beautifying  of  his  gardens  and  grotto,  Mr,  Pope  was  affifted  by 
prefents  of  various  kinds  from  fever&l  of  his  friend*,  procured 
from  the  various  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  among  others  who 
made  him  prefents  for  this  purpofe,  was  the  lase  Frederic  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  a  liberal  patron  of  men  of  genius. 

Our  readers,  will,  we  prefume,  not  be  difplcafed  with  the 
following  description  which  Mr.  Pope  hlmfelf  gave  of  this  ro- 
man  tic  retreat,  m  a  letter  to  a  trieftd,  long  before  it  received 
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tlie  laft  and  principal  improvement.  cc  I  have,"  fays  he 
c<  put  the  laft  hand  to  my  works  of  this  kind,  in  happily 
cc  finifhing  the  fubterranean  way  and  grotto:  I  there  found  a 
€i  fpring  of  the  cleareft  water,  which  falls  in  a  perpetual  rill, 
<c  that  echoes  through  the  cavern  day  and  night.  From  the 
<c  river  Thames  you  fee  through  my  arch  up  a  walk  of  the 
c<  wildernefs,  to  a  kind  of  open  temple,  wholly  com pofed  of 
<c  (hells  in  the  ruftic  manner;  and  from  that  diftance,  under 
w  the  temple,  you  look  down  through  a  Hoping  arcade  of  trees, 
C€  and  fee  the  fails  on  the  river  paffing  fuddenly  and  vanifiiing, 
<c  as  through  a  perfpe&ive  glafs.  When  you  fhut  the  doors  of 
6C*  this  grotto, it  becomes  on  the  inftant,  from  a  luminous  room, 
<c  a  ccunera  ohfcura;  on  the  walls  of  which  all  the  objects  of  the 
tc  river,  hills,  woods,  and  boats,  are  forming  a  moving  pic- 
ce  ture  in  their  vifibie  radiations.  And  when  you  have  a  mind 
<c  to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you  a  very  different  fcene  ;  it  is 
46  finiftied  with  (hells,  interfperfed  with  pieces  of  looking  glafs 
<c  in  regular  forms;  and  in  the  cieling  is  a  ftar  of  the  fame  ma- 
c<  terial,  at  which,  when  a  lamp  (of  an  orbicular  figure  of  thin 
<c  alabafter)  is  hungin  the  middle,  a  thoufand  pointed  raysglit- 
<c  ter,  and  are  reflected  over  the  place.  There  are  connected  to 
4€  this  grotto,  by  a  narrow  paifage,  two  porches,  one  towards 
<c  the  river  of  fmooth  ftonesfull  of  light,  and  open  ;  the  other 
"  towards  the  garden  (hadowed  with  trees,  rough  with  (hells, 
<c  flint?,  and  iron-ore.  The  bottom  is  paved  with  fimple  peb- 
*5  ble,  as  is  alfo  the  adjoining  walk  up  the  wildernefs  to  the 
<c  temple,  in  the  natural  tafte,  agreeing  not  ill  with  the  little 
ct  dripping  murmur,  and  the  aquatic  idea  of  the  whole  place, 
cc  It  wants  nothing  to  complete  it  but  a  good  ftatue  with  an 
**  infcription,  like  that  beautiful  antique  one  which  you  know 
I  am  fo  fond  of : 

"  Hujus  nyrnpha  loci,  facri  cuflodia  fontis, 
'*  Dorrnio,  dum  blandas  fcntio  murmur  aqua?. 

"  Parce  raeum,  quifquis  tangis  cavo  marmora,  fomnum 
"  Ruropere  ;  ii  bibas,  five  lavare,  tace." 

•*  Nymph  of  the  grot,  thefe  facred  fprings  I  keep, 
4S  And  to  the  murmur  of  thefe  waters  lleep  ; 
M  Ah,  fpare  my  (lumbers,  gently  tread  the  cave  ! 
f*  And  drink  in  filence,  or  in  filence  lave. 

rl  You'll  think  I  have  been  very  poetical  in  this  description, 
ic  but  it  is  pretty  near  the  truth." 

I  2  This 
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This  letter  was  written  in  1725,  But  afterwards,  when  it 
was  in  its  more  perfect  ftate,  Mr.  Pope  wrote  the  following 
ftort  poem  upon  it. 

Thcuwho  ihalt  flop,  where  Thames'  tranflucent  wave 
Shines  a  broad  mirror  thro'  the  fhadowy  cave  ; 
Where  ling'ring  drops  From  min'ral  roofs  dtftil, 
And  pointed  chryftals  break  the  fparkling  rill, 
UnpolihVd  gems  no  ray  on  pride  bellow, 
And  latent  metals  innocently  glow  : 
Approach.    Great  nature  itudioully  behold  ! 
And  eye  the  mine  without  a  wifh  for  gold. 
Approach  :  But  awful  !  Lo  !  theEgerian  grot, 
Where,  nobly  penfive,  St.  John  fate  and  thought ; 
Where  Britim  Ughs  from  dying  Wyndham  flole, 
And  the  bright  flame  was  mot  thro'  Marchmont's  foul. 
Let  fuch,  fuch  only,  tread  this  facred  floor, 
Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor/' 

It  has  been  juftJy  obferved,  that  Mr.  Pope's  mode  fly  is  very 
conspicuous  in  thefe  admirable  lines.  He  warns  an  awful 
approach  to  his  grotto,  on  account  of  the  reverence  due  to  his 
friend?,  who  fat  and  thought  there  ;  without  faying  one  word 
of  hirnfelf.  But  what  renders  it  truly  venerable,  is  its  having 
been  the  feat  of  his  own  ftudy  and  meditation,  which  will  af- 
ford infiruclion  and  entertainment  to  the  lateft  pofrerity. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Pope  erected  in  his  gar- 
den a  {'mall  pyramid  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  which  is 
ftill  remaining. 

In  this  pleafing  retreat  Mr.  Pope  (to  borrow  the  words  of 
Lord  Orrery)  46  treated  his  friends  with  a  polieenefs  that 
*c  charmed,  and  a  generofity  that  was  much  to  his  honour. 
<c  Every  gueft  was  made  happy  within  his  doors.  Pieafure 

dwelt  under  his  roof,  and  elegance  prefided  at  his  table." 

This  fine  feat  isnow  in  the  poffeffion  of  Wellbare  Ellis, Ef 
who  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William  Stanhope.  j»J 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  weli  known  in  the 
republic  of  letters  for  his  feveral  elegant  publications  in  polite 
literature,  has  alio  a  delightful  feat  near  Twickenham,  known 
by  the  name  of  Straivberry  Hill.  This  rbmafltifc  edifice, 
which  is  built  in  an  agreeable  retirement,  appears  to  the  eye 
like  the  fcattered  outfide  of  an  antient  priory.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  cloifler  which  is  low,  narrow,  obfeure,  and  humid  ; 
U|oii  the  walls  are  to  be  fcch  epitaphs,  and  a  variety  of  funeral 
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Mifcriptions  brought  from  Italy.  The  manner  in  which  the 
houfc  is  laid  out  anfwers  to  its  entry,  A  refectory,  chapter, 
dormitory,  chapel  ;  in  fhort,  all  are  the  fame  as  in  a  religious 
boufe  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  wruch  it  is  constructed,  rrom 
the  furniture,  the  glafies,  the  paintings,  and  ornaments,  one 
would  take  it  to  be  a  monastery  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  library  unites  all  the  embellifliments  which  architects 
have  endeavoured  to  give  to  this  kind  of  building  :  the  ro3f, 
divided  into  ogees,  is  loaded  with  that  fpecies  of  wreathed 
fhells  which  the  Gothic  architecture  feems  to  have  borrowed 
from  the  ftala&ites  fufpended  in  thofe  grottoes  that  held  fa 
diftinguifhed  a  place  in  natural  hiftory.  The  books  are  con- 
tained in  feveral  preffes,  the  pannels  of  which,  made  after  the 
manner  of  glafs  cafernents  of  churches,  are  of  the  moil  pre- 
cious fort  of  wood,  and  of  the  fineft  workmanfiiip,  upon  the 
niofl:  antique  models.  The  feats,  tables,  and  dtfks,  difcover 
the  lame  regularity  and  tafie.  The  windows  are  of  old  pa  nted 
glafs.  It  has  been  juftiy  obfer^ed,  that  great  delicacy  and  pre- 
cifion  were  neceffary  to  give  tafte  to  thofe  fantaftic  forms,  fo 
widely  deviating  from  the  prefent  fafhions. 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamfliire  has  alfo  a  fine  feat  at 
Twickenham,  called  Marble  HqIU  which  was  formerly  in  the 
poffefiionof  the  Countefs  of  Suffolk, 

There  are  likewife  feveral  other  fine  feats  at  Twickenham, 
particularly  that  of  the  late  Sir  George  Pococke,  which  for- 
merly  belonged  to  Governor-Pitt. 

At  Chifwicij  is  the  elegant  feat  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  lafe  .Larl  cf  Burlington*  but  now  to  the  Duke  of  Devo.i- 
fhire.  Lord  Burlington  had  here  before  a  plain,  commodious 
building,  with  good  offices  about  it ;  but  a  part  of  the  old 
edifice  being  deftroyed  by  fire,  his  Lorcfhip  creeled  near  it  the 
prefent  beautiful  villa,  which  for  elegance  of  tafte  is  fuppofed 
to  furpafs  every  thing  of  its  kind  in  England.  The  court  in 
the  front,  which  is  of  a  proportionable  fise  with  the  building, 
is  gravelled,  and  conftantly  kept  very  neat.  On  each  tide  are 
yew  hedges  in  pannels,  with  Terminii  placed  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  the  front  of  thefe  hedges  are  two  rows  of  cedar 
of  Libanus,  which,  at  a  fmal-1  .djftance,  have  a  fine  effedi ;  the 
dark  fhade  of  thefe  folemn  evergreens  affording  a  pleafing  con- 
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traft  to  the  whitenefs  of  the  elegant  building  that  appears  be- 
tween them,  the  view  of  which  from  the  road  furprizes  the 
fjpe&ator  in  a'moft  agreeable  manner. 

The  afcent  to  the  houfe  is  by  a  noble  flight  of  fteps,  on  one 
fide  of  which  is  theftatue  of  Palladio,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Inigo  Jones.  The  portico  is  fupported  by  fix  fine  fluted  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  pediment  very  elegant, 
and  the  cornice, frize, and  architrave, as  rich  as  pofiible.  This 
magnificent  front  ftrikes  ail  who  behold  it  with  uncommon 
pleafure  and  admiration. 

The  octagonal  faloon  finifliing  at  top  in  a  dome,  through 
which  it  is  enlightened,  is  alfo  very  elegant.  The  other  rooms 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  are  finely  finiflied  with  pi&ures  of 
the  greateft  mafters.  Though  the  other  front  towards  the 
garden  is  plainer,  yet  it  is  in  a  noble  and  mafterly  ftile,  and 
has  at  the  fame  time  a  pleafing  fimplicity.  It  has  alfo  a  fide 
front  towards  the  ferpentine  river,  which  is  different  from 
the  two  others*  If  this  edifice  has  any  fault,  it  is  being  too 
final]  for  fo  magnificent  a  defign. 

The  infide  of  this  ftru&ure  is  finifhed  with  the  utmofl:  ele* 
gance;  the  cielings  are  richly  gilt  and  painted,  and  the  rooms 
adorned  with  feme  of  the  beft  pictures  in  Europe. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  very  beautiful,  the  viftos  are  ter- 
minated by  a  temple,  obelifk,  or  fome  fuch  ornament,  which 
produces  a  mofl  agreeable  effect. 

The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  fineft  tafie:  on  descending 
from  the  back  part  of  the  houfe  you  enter  a  verdant  lawn 
planted  with  clumps  of  evergreens,  between  which  are  two 
lows  of  large  ftone  vafes*  At  the  end  next  the  houfe  are  two 
wolves  in  ftone,  done  by  the  celebrated  Scheemaker,  the  fta« 
tuary  :  at  the  farther  end  are  two  large  lions,  and  the  view  is 
terminated  by  three  fine  antique  flatues,  dug  up  in  Adrian's 
garden  at  Rome,  with  ftone  feats  between  them,  and  behind  a 
ciofe  plantation  of  evergreens. 

On  turning  to  the  houfe  on  the  right-hand  an  open  grove  of 
forefl  trees  affords  a  view  to  the  orangery,  which  is  feen  as  per- 
fedly  as  if  the  trees  were  planted  on  the  lawn  ;  and  when  the 
orange  trees  are  in  flower,  their  fragrance  is  diftufed  over  the 
whole  lawn  to  the  houfe.  Thefe  are  (eparated  from  the  lawn 
by  a  fcflee,  to  fecure  them  from  being  injured  by  the  perlbns 
admitted  to  walk  in  the  garden* 
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On  leaving  the  houfe  to  the  left,  an  eafy  Hope  covered  with 
fhort  grafs  leads  down  to  the  Terpentine  river5on  the  fide  whereof 
are  clumps  of  evergreens,  with  agreeable  breaks,  between 
which  the  water  is  feen  ;  and  at  the  farther  end  is  an  opening 
into  an  inclofure,  where  are  a  Roman  temple,  and  an  obelilk, 
with  grafs  Hopes,  and  in  the  middle  a  circular  piece  of  water. 

FrorrThence  you  are  led  to  the  wildernefs,  through  which 
are  three  (trait  avenues  terminated  by  three  different  edifices  ; 
and  within  the  quarters  are  ferpentine  walks,  through  which 
you  may  ramble  near  a  mile  in  the  fhade.  On  each  fide  the 
ferpentine  river  are  verdant  walks,  which  accompany  the 
river  in  all  its  turnings. 

On  the  right  hartd  of  this  river  is  a  building  that  is  the  ex- 
act model  of  the  portico  of  the  church  of  Covent  Garden  ; 
on  the  left  is  a  wildernefs,  laid  out  in  regular  walks  j  and  in 
the  middle  is  a  Palladian  wooden  bridge  over  the  river. 

With  the  earth  dug  from  the  bed  of  this  river,  Lord  Bur- 
lington raifed  a  terrace  that  affords  a  profpeci  of  the  adjacent 
country  ;  which,  when  the  tide  is  up,  is  greatly  enlivened  by 
the  view  of  the  boats  and  barges  paffing  along  the  river  Thames, 

Among  the  variety  of  fine- paintings  which  are  in  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  of  Chifwick  Houfe,  the  following  may  de- 
ferve  particular  notice,  viz. 

In  the  faloon.-—  Lord  Burlington  and  three  of  his  filters, 
Elizabeth,  Juliana,  and  Jane,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knelier  ;  the 
Morocco  Ambafiador  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  ihe  Second, 
the  figure  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knelier,  and  the  back  groun  J  and 
horfe  by  Wyke  ;  King  Charles  the  Firft,  his  Queen,  and  two 
children,  by  Vandyke* 

In  the  red  velvet  room. — A  Madona  della  Rofa,  by  Do- 
menichino  ;  Painting  and  Defigning,  by  Guido  Rheni  ;  trie 
Holy  Family,  by  Carlo  Maratti  ;  King  Charles  the  Firft,  iy 
Cornelius  johnfon  ;  the  Dutchefs  of  Somerfet,  by  Vandyke; 
the  firft  Countefs  of  Buri?ngtcn5  by  the  fame  artift  ;  a  por- 
trait, by  Rembrandt;  Mr,  Killigrew,  by  Vandyke  ;  the  firft 
Earl  of  Burlington,  by  the  fame  j  Mary  Q^een  of  Scotland, 
by  Fred.  Zucchero;  and  the  proceffion  of  the  Dogeffe,  by 
Paolo  Veronele. 

In  the  blue  velvet  room. — A  chymift's  (hop,  by  David  Te- 
niers  j  a  landscape  and  figures,  by  Gafpar  Poufiin  ;  Lord 
Sandwicn,  in  a  round,  by  Sir  Peter  Lcly  ;  a  woman  frying 
fritters,  by  Schalcken  ;  the  Holy  Family,  by  Carlo  Maratti  ; 
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the  flight  into  Egypt,  by  Nicolo  Pouflin  5  and  Inigo  Jones, 
in  a  round,  by  Dobfon* 

In  the  red  clofet,  next  the  blue  room.' — A  landfcape  and 
ruins,  by  Viviano,  the  figures  by  Michael  Angeio  j  fi&ermen, 
by  Rubens  ;  a  man  hawking,  by  Inigo  Jones ;  temptation  of 
St.  Anthony,  by  Annibal  Caracci  ;  the  Samaritan  woman, 
by  Paolo  Veronefe  ;  a  boy's  head,  by  Holbein  ;  and  Cleopatra, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

In  the  green  velvet  room. — Mars  and  Venus,  by  Albano; 
our  Saviour  in  the  garden,  byGuercino;  Rembrandt  in  his 
painting  room,  by  Gerard  Dow  ;  Bellifarius,  by  Vandyke  $ 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  fifter,  by  the  fame  artift. 

In  the  bed-chamber. — TheEarl  of  Cumberland, in  around; 
Lady  Burlington,  in  a  round  $  and  Mr.  Pope,  alfo  in  a  round  ; 
by  Kent. 

In  the  gallery.- — Lord  Clifford  and  his  family,  painted  ia 
the  year  1444,  by  John  Van  Eyk,  called  John  of  Bruges; 
Lady  Dorothy  Boyle,  in  crayons,  by  JUady  Burlington  ;  a 
head,  by  Holbein  5  a  Venus  fleeping  ;  King  Henry  the 
Fourth,  of  France,  in  Mofaick  ;  and  the  afcenfion,  by  Al- 
bano. 

In  the  new  dining-room*—- The  finding  of  Mofes,  by  Seb. 
Ricci  ;  a  portrait,  by  Rubens  5  the  firft  Lady  Halifax,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely;  the  marriage  of  Cupid, &c.  by  Andrea  Schiavone  ; 
Mars  and  Venus,  by  Le  Fevrej  the  woman  taken  in  aduU 
tery,  by  Aliefandro  Veronefe  ;  and  Liberality  and  Modefty, 
after  Guido. 

Gunner/bury  Honfe*  which  is  fituated  between  Aflon  and 
Old  Brentford,  is  an  elegant  ftruclure,  firft  built  by  Mr  Webb, 
fon-in-law  to  the  famous  Inigo  Jones.  It  was  fome  years 
fince  the  feat  of  Henry  Furnefe,  Efqj  but  is  now  the  refidence 
of  the  PrinCeis  Amelia.  The  building,  which  is  at  once  re- 
markable for  majeftic  boldnefs  and  fimpiicity,  is  fituated  on  a 
rifing  ground  ;  and  the  approach  to  it  from  the  garden  is  ex- 
tremely fine. 

The  grand  portico  at  the  back  front,  which  is  fspported  by 
ftately  columns,  has  a  beautiful  appearance  at  a  diftance,  and 
commands  a  fine  project  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  the  fiver 
Thames,  and  of  all  the  meadows  on  its  banks  for  fome  miles, 
and  in  clear  weather  even  of  the  city  of  London. 

The 
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The  apartments  are  extremely  convenient  and  well  contrived. 
The  hall,  which  is  large  and  fpacious,  is  on  each  fide  fupported 
>by  rows  of  columns,  and  from  thence  you  afcend  by  a  noble 
flightof  flairs  to  a  falcon,  which  is  a  double  cubeof  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  and  moll  elegantly  furoifhed.  This  fine  room 
has  an  entrance  into  the  portico  of  the  back  front ;  and  from 
the  finenefs  of  the  profpect  over  the  Thames,  is  a  delightful 
place  to  fit  in  $  for  it  being  contrived  to  face  the  fouth-eaft, 
the  fun  never  (hines  upon  it  after  two  o'clock  ;  but  extending 
its  beams  over  the  country,  enlivens  the  beautiful  landfcape 
that  lies  before  this  part  of  the  edifice. 

On  entering  the  garden  from  the  houfe,  you  afcend  a  noble 
terrace,  which  affords  a  delightful  and  extenfive  view  of 
the  neighbouring  country;  and  from  this  terrace,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  breadth  of  the  garden,  you  defcend  by  a  beau- 
tiful flight  of  fteps,  with  a  grand  balluftrade  on  each  fide.  But 
it  has  been  faid,  that  the  gardens  are  laid  out  too  plain,  having 
the  walls  in  view  on  every  fide, 

Caen  Wood^  the  feat  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield  is  delightfully  fituated  about  four  miles  from  Lon- 
don, between  the  villages  of  Hampftead  and  Highgate.  It  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  fince  by  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  of  whom  it  was  purchafed  by  the  prefent  noble 
poffeflbr,  to  whofe  tafte  and  munificence  it  is  indebted  for  its 
prefent  elegant  tafte,  the  whole  building  having  been  new 
fronted,  decorated,  and  confiderably  extended  and  im- 
proved, under  the  direction  of  thofe  celebrated  architects  ths* 
Meflrs,  Adams's, 

The  entrance,  and  chief,  though  not  the  mod  extenfive  front 
of  the  houfe,  faces  the  wood  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  the  road  leading  from  Hampftead  to  Highgate. 

The  garden  front  commands  a  moft  delightful  profpedr  over 
atradt  of  the  richeft  meadow  grounds,  which  fall  in  a  gentls 
defcent  for  near  two  miles  from  the  houfe,  and  are  reneftied 
and  beautifully  ornamented  by  many  very  fine  pieces  of  water, 
which  are  filled  from  each  other  in  the  gradual  fall  of  the 
land.  On  the  right  of  this  front  is  a  hanging  wood  of  lofty 
and  fpreading  trees  5  and  on  the  left,  the  riling  hills  are 
planted  with  clumps,  which  have  a  happy  effect  in  leffening 
the  height  of  the  fummits,  which  might  otherwife  appear  to 
overlook  the  houfe  rather  too  much.    The  ground  immediately 
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before  this  front  is  occupied  by  a  fiuubbery,  with  delightful 
walks  of  gravel  and  turf. 

But  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention  the  lodge  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pleafure  grounds,  near  the  road  leading  from  Kentifh 
Town  toHighgate  :  nothing  can  equal  the  elegant  fimplicity 
of  this  fweet  little  building,  the  flower  garden  which  furrounda 
if,  and  the  bafon  of  water  in  its  front.  The  ruftic  arcade, 
cloathed  with  vines,  is  the  happieft  combination  of  art  and 
nature  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  feen. 

Adjoining  to  Caen  Wood  is  the  delightful  villa  of  Lord 
Southampton.  Several  acres  of  fine  ground,  lately  open 
fields,  are  taken  in  and  inclofed,  laid  out  in  ferpentine  fweeps, 
and  planted  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  trees.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  thefe,  on  the  back  road  to  Kentifh  Town,  is  a  neat 
Gothic  building,  with  a  fmall  but  neat  bafon  of  water  before 
it.  From  hence  you  command  a  full  view  of  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  waters,  which  extend  over  that  fide  of  the  heath,  and 
give  a  romantic  addition  to  the  whole  profpe&,  confiftingof 
gentle  hills  and  pleating  dales. 

At  Hampton  is  the  elegant  little  villa  of  the  late  celebrated 
David  Garrick,  Efq;  which  is  delightfully  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  about  thirteen  miles  weft  of  London. 
Having  been  originally  an  indifferent  building,  foon  afcer  Mr. 
Garrick  purchafed  it,  he  not  only  rendered  it  more  convenient, 
but,  among  a  variety  of  other  improvements,  gave  it  the  very 
important  advantage  of  an  entire  new  front,  executed  by  Mr. 
Adams ;  fo  that  it  is  at  prefent  a  remarkably  pleafing  and  uni- 
form ftru&ure,  having  a  pediment  in  front,  Supported  by  four 
beautiful  columns. 

The  garden  and  grounds  belonging  to  this  houfe  are  very 
cxtenfive,  and  are  laid  out  with  uncommon  tafte  and  elegance  : 
nor,  indeed,  will  this  laft  circumftance  appear,  at  all  wonderful, 
when  it  is  conndered  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick  alone  con- 
trived anddire&ed  the  difpofuion  of  the  whole. 

On  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lies  clofe  to  the  river 
Thames,  Mr.  Garrick  erected  an  elegant  temple,  dedicated  to 
Shakfpeare.  In  this  temple  is  placed,  on  a  noble  pedeftal,  the 
figure  of  Shakfpeare,  in  the  attitude  of  ftudying  \  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  the  celebrated  Roubiliiac  received  three 
hundred  guineas. 

There 
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There  are  a  few  good  pictures  in  the  houfe  ;  the  moft  re- 
markable of  which  are  the  four  periods  of  anele&ion,  by  Mr. 
Hogarth* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  High  Crofs  there  are 
many  pretty  country  houfes  and  gentlemen's  feats :  and, 
among  others,  Alderman  Townfhend  has  a  very  handfome 
feat  here,  known  by  the  name  of  Bruce  Caftle*  It  is  a  very 
plealmgfituaticn,  and  the  building  has  at  once  an  air  of  neat- 
nefs,  grandeur,  and  antiquity. 

At  IJleworth  are  the  feats  of  fcveral  perfonsof  diftinclion1 
particularly  one  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewfcury. 

Chelfea  Hofpitalxs  a  noble  edifice, erefled  for  the  invalids  in 
the  laad  fervice.  The  original  building  on  this  fpot  was  a  col- 
lege founded  by  Dr.  Sutcliff,  Dean  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  the  Firft,  for  the  ftudy  of  Polemic  divinity,  and 
was  endowed  in  order  to  fupport  a  provoft  and  fellows,  for  the 
inftrufting  of  youth  in  that  branch  of  learning. 

The  King,  who  laid  the  firft  ftone,  gave  many  of  the  mate- 
rials, and  promoted  the  work  by  a  large  fum  of  money;  and 
the  clergy  were  very  liberal  upon  the  fame  occafion  ;  but  the 
fum  fettled  upon  the  foundation  by  Dr.  Sutcliff  being  far  un- 
equal to  the  end  propofed,  the  reft  was  left  to  private  contri- 
butions, and  thefe  coming  in  flowly,  the  work  was  flopped  be- 
fore it  was  finished,  and  therefore  foon  fell  to  rain. 

At  length,  the  ground  on  which  the  old  college  was 
erefled,  becoming  elcheated  to  the  crown,  King  Charles  the 
Second  began  to  erect  the  prefent  hofpital,  which  was  carried 
on  by  James  the  Second^  and  compleated  by  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary. 

The  whole  edifice,  which  was  built  by  the  great  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren,  conftfts  of  a  vaft  range  of  buildings.  The 
front  towards  the  north  opens  into  a  fine  piece  of  ground  laid 
out  in  walks  ror  the  penfioners  ;  and  that  facing  the  fouth, 
into  a  garden  which  extends  to  the  Thames,  and  is  kept  id 
good  order.  This  fide  affords  not  only  a  view  of  that  fine 
river,  but  of  the  county  of  Surrey  beyond  it. 

In  the  centre  of  this  edifice  is  a  pediment  fupported  by  four 
columns,  over  which  is  a  handfome  turret,  and  through  this 
par;  is  an  opening  which  leads  through  the  building,    On  one 
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fide  of  this  entrance  is  the  chapel,  the  furniture  and  plate  of 
which  was  given  bv  King  James  the  Firft  ;  and  on  the  other 
fide  is  the  hall,  where  all  the  penfioners  dine  in  common,  the 
officers  by  themfelves.  In  this  hall  is  the  piflure  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  on  horfeback,  with  feveral  other  pieces  as 
large  as  the  life,  dedgned  by  Signior  Verrio,  and  finifhed  by 
Mr,  Gook,  Thefe  were  prefented  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagru 
The  pavement  of  both  the  chapel  and  hall  are  black  and  white 
marble,  The  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  is  the  refurrection, 
painted  .by  SebafHan  Ricci. 

The  wings,  which  expend  eaft  and  weft,  join  the  chapel  and 
hall  to  the  north,  and  are  open  towards  the  Thames  on  the 
fouth  ;  thefe  are  near  three  hundred  and  fixty  feet  in  length, 
and  about  eighty  in  breadth  ;  they  are  three  ftories  high,  and 
the  rooms  are  fo  wel!  difpofed,  and  the  air  fo  happily  thrown 
in  by  means  of  the  open  fpaces,  that  hardly  any  thing  can  be 
more  pleafant. 

On  the  front  of  this  f^uare  is  a  colonade  extending  along  the 
fide  of  the  hall  and  chapel,  over  which,  upon  the  cornice,  is 
the  following  infcription  in  capitals  ; 

«  IN  SUBSIDIUM  ET  LEVAMEN  EMERITORUM  SE- 
*  NIG,  BELLOQUE  FRACTORUM,  CONDIDIT  CARO- 
"  LUS  If.  AUXIT  JACOBUS  II.  PERFECERE  GULIEL- 
"  MUS  ET  MARIA,  REX  ET  REGINA,  MDCXC." 

And  in  the  ni:dft  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  ftatueof  King 
Charles  the  Second,  in  the  ancient  Roman  drefs,  fomewhac 
bigger  than  the  life,  Handing  upon  a  marble  pedeftal.  This 
was  given  by  Mr.  Tobias  Ruftat,  and  is  faid  to  have  coil  five 
hundred  pounds. 

There  are  feveral  other  buildings  adjoining,  that  form  two 
other  large  fquaies,  and  confift  of  apartments  for  the  officers 
and  fervants  of  the  houfe,  for  old  maimed  officers  of  horfeand 
foot,  and  the  infirmary  for  the  fick. 

An  air  of  neatnefs  and  elegance  is  obfervable  in  all  thefe 
buildings:  they  are  compcfed  of  brick  and  ft  one,  and  which 
way  foever  they  are  viewed,  there  appears  fuch  a  difpofition  of 
the  part>  as  is  belt  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  the  charity,  the 
reception  of  a  great  number,  and  the  providing  them  with 
every  thing  that  can  contribute  to. the  convenience  and  plea* 
fure  of  the  penfioners.  .  ..  ,  • 

Chelfea 
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Chelfea  Hofpital  is  more  particularly  remarkable  for  its  great 
regularity  and  proper  fubordination  of  parts,  which  is  very 
apparent  in  the  north  front.  The  middle  is  very  principal, 
and  the  tranfition  from  thence  to  the  extremities  is  very  eafy 
and  delightful. 

The  expence  of  erecling  thefe  buildings  is  computed  to 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ground  is  above  forty  acres* 

In  the  wings  are  fixteen  wards,  in  which  are  accommo- 
dations for  above  four  hundred  men,  and  there  are  befides  in 
the  other  buildings  a  confiderable  number  of  apartments  for 
officers  and  fervants. 

Thefe  penfioners  confift  of  fuperannuated  veterans,  who 
have  been  at  leaft  twenty  years  in  the  army  ;  or  thofe  foldiers 
who  are  difabled  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown.  They  wear  red 
coats,  lined  with  blue,  and  are  provided  with  all  other  cloaths, 
diet,  wafhing  and  lodging. 

The  Governor  has  five  hundred  pounds  a  year;  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  two  hundred,  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  Major 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Thirty*fix  officers  are  allowed 
fixpence  a  day  ;  thirty-four  light  horfemen  and  thirty  ferjeants 
have  two  (hillings  a  week  each ;  forty-eight  corporals  and 
drummers  have  ten-pence  per  week  5  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  private  men  are  each  allowed  eight-pence  a  week. 

As  the  houfe  is  called  a  garrifon,  all  the  members  are  obliged 
to  do  duty  in  their  refpeflive  turns;  and  they  have  prayers 
twice  a  day  in  the  chapel,  performed  by  two  chaplains,  who 
have  each  a  falary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  phyfi- 
cian,  fecretary,  comptroller,  deputy-treafurer,  fteward,  and 
furgeon,  have  alfo  each  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and 
many  other  officers  have  confiderable  falaries. 

As  to  the  out- penfioners,  who  amount  to  between  eight  and 
nine  thoufand,  they  have  each  feven  pounds  twelve  (hillings 
and  fixpence  a  year. 

Thefe  great  expences  are  fupported  by  a  poundage  deducted 
out  of  the  pay  of  the  army,  with  one  day's  pay  once  a  year 
from  each  officer  and  common  foldier ;  and  when  there  is  any 
deficiency,  it  is  fupplied  by  a  fum  raifed  by  Parliament. 

This  Hofpital  is  governed  by  the  following  commiffioners, 
viz.  The  Prefident  of  the  Trealury,  the  Principal  Secre« 
tary  of  State,  the  Paymafter-General  of  the  Forces,  the  Se- 
cretary 
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cretary  at  War,  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Army,  am!  by  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Hofpital. 

At  Chelfea  the  Apothecaries  Company  have  a  fpacious  and 
beautiful  phyfic  garden,  which  contains  almoft  four  acres,  and 
is  enriched  with  a  vaft  variety  of  plants  both  domeftic  and 
exotic.  This  was  given  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  paying  a  quit  rent  of  five  pounds  per  annum, 
and  annually  delivering  to  the  prefident  and  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  at  one  of  the  public  meetings,  fifty  fpecimens 
of  different  forts  of  plants,  well  cured,  and  of  the  growth  of 
this  garden,  till  the  number  of  fpecimens  amounts  to  two 
thoufand. 

There  is  alfo  at  Chelfea  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  re- 
markable for  its  elegance,  and  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Randagh  Gar dens ,fo  called  from  their  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Ranelagh.  There  is  no  placeof  public  pleafure 
of  the  kind  equal  to  this  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  and  it 
is  therefortof  people  of  the  firft  quality.  Though  the  gar- 
dens are  beautiful,  it  is  more  to  be  admired  for  the  amphi- 
theatre. This  is  a  circular  building;  the  external  diameter  is 
one  bundled  and  eighty-five  feet;  round  the  whole  is  an  ar- 
cade, and  over  that  a  gallery  with  a  balluftrade  (to  admit  the 
company  into  the  upper  boxes)  except  where  the  entrances 
break  the  continuity,  Over  this  are  the  windows,  and  itter* 
minates  with  the  roof.  The  internal  diameter  is  one  hundred 
ami  fifty  feet,  and  the  architecture  of  the  infide  correfponds 
with  the  otnfide,  except  that  over  every  column,  between  the 
windows,  termini  fupportthe  roof.  In  the  middle  of  the  area, 
where  the  orcheftra  was  at  firft  defigned,  is  a  chimney  having 
four  faces;  in  which  is  a  fire  whenever  the  weather  makes  it 
Heceffary.  The  orcheftra  fills  up  the  place  of  one  of  the  en- 
trances. The  entertainment  confifts  of  a  fine  band  of  mufic 
with  an  organ,  accompanied  by  the  beft  voices :  and  of  late 
fire- works  of  the  moft  fplendid  kind  have  been  exhibited  here* 
The  company  are  regaled  with  tea  and  coffee. 

Hampjleadis  a  fine  village,  fituated  near  the  top  of  a  hill, 
about  tour  miles  on  the  north-welt  fide  of  London.  On  the 
fummit  of  this  hill  is  a  heath  of  about  a  mile  every  way,  that 
is  adorned  with  leveral  pretty  feats^  in  a  moft  irregular,  romaa- 
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tic  fituatlon  ;  and  has  a  moft  extenfive  profpeA  over  the  city, 
into  the  counties  all  around  it,  viz.  Buckinghamshire,  Hert* 
fordftiire,  and  even  Northamptonfhire,  Effex,  Kent,  Surrey, 
Berkfture,  &c.  with  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Shooter's  Hill, 
Banfted  Downs,  and  "Windfor  Caftle. 

Its  chapel  was  formerly  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Hendon  till 
about  the  year  1478,  when  it  was  feparated  from  it  by  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Weftminfter,  then  patrons  of  the  rec- 
tory of  Hendon,  who  made  a  curacy  or  donative  of  it  in  their 
gift,  as  it  remained  till  the  fuppreffion  of  the  monafteries,  at 
which  time  King  Henry  the  Eighth  fettled  it  on  his  new  made 
bifhopric  of  Weftminfter ;  but  King  Edward  the  Sixth  dif- 
folvingthat  fee,  granted  the  manor  and  chapel  of  Harnpftead 
to  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  for  his  fervices  to  the  crown.  After 
this  it  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Gainlborough  ;  but  it  has  fince 
been  the  property  of  feveral  other  perfons. 

This  village  ufed  to  be  much  reforted  to  for  its  mineral 
waters;  but  they  have  lately  been  negle&ed.  There  is  here 
a  fineaffembly  room  ;  and  the  old  church,  which  was  a  cha- 
pel belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  was  forne  years  ago 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  ere&ed  in  its  room.  There  is 
alfo  an  handfome  chapel  near  the  wells,  built  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  citizens  and  mer- 
chants of  London  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  meeting-houfe  here. 

Though  this  place  is  now  fo  crowded  with  good  buildings, 
yet  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  laundress  who  wafhed 
for  the  Londoners. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  eaftward  of  Harnpftead  is  Highgaie^  a 
very  large  and  populous  village,  a  little  above  four  miles  north 
of  London.  It  receives  its  name  partly  from  its  high  fituation, 
overlooking  London,  and  great  part  of  Kent,  Effex,  and 
Hertford/hire  ;  and  partly  from  a  gate  fet  up  there  above  four 
hundred  years  ago,  to  receive  toll  for  the  Bifliopof  Lon- 
don, when  the  old  miry  road  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane  to  BarneC 
was  lurned  through  the  Bifhop's  Park.  This  toll  was  farmed 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  forty  pounds  a  year.  Where  the  cha- 
pel itands,  which  is  a  very  ancient  edifice,  was  formerly  ant 
hermitage,  and  one  of  the  hermits  caufed  a  caufey  to  be  mads 
between  Highgate  and  Iflington,  by  gravel  dugout  of  the  top 
of  she  hill,  where  is  now  a  pond.    The  Bilhop  of  Londoa 
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prefented  the  hermits,  the  laft  of  whom  was  William  Forte, 
prefented  to  the  hermitage  in  1531,  by  Bifhop  Stokefley. 

Near  the  chapel,  in  1562,  a  free-fchool  was  built  and  en- 
dowed by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Cholmondeley,  at  his  own  pri- 
vate expence  \  but  it  was  enlarged  in  1570,  by  Edwin  San- 
dys, Bifliop  of  London,  and  a  chapel  added  to  it, — One  Wil- 
liam Pool,  yeoman  of  the  crown,  alfo  founded  an  hofpital  here, 
below  the  hill,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth. 

On  that  fide  of  Highgate  which  is  next  London,  the  fine- 
nefs  of  the  profpecl  over  the  city,  as  far  as  Shooter's  Hill,  and 
below  Greenwich,  has  occafioned  feveral  handfome  edifices  to 
be  built,  particularly  a  very  fine  houfe  erected  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Afhhurft. 

Stofo  Newington  is  a  village  three  n>iles  from  London,  which 
is  very  large  and  populous,  great  numbers  ot  citizens  having 
built  houfes  in  it,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  capital* 
The  church  is  afmall,  low,  Gothic  ftru&ure,  and  belongs  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  Dif- 
fenting  meeting  here.  Behind  the  church  is  a  pleafant  grove, 
fhaded  with  tall  trees,  and  feats  for  the  accommodation  of  fuch 
as  frequent  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  air, 

Newington  Green,  which  is  a  village  near  Newington,  and 
partly  in  the  fame  parifli,  is  a  very  agreeable  place.  The 
principal  part  confifts  of  a  very  handfome  fquare,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  an  extenlive  and  beautiful  grafs  plat,  with 
gravel  walks,  leading  from  each  of  the  angles  5  and  on  the 
eaft  fide  is  a  meeting  for  Proteftant  Diflenters. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  Highgate  is  Mufwell  Hill,  which  took 
its  name  from  a  fpring  or  well  on  the  hill,  near  a  houfe  built 
by  Alderman  Roe,  which  afterwards  came  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Bath.  By  this  well,  which  is  efteemed  holy,  was  a  chapel, 
with  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Mufwell,  to  which  great  num- 
bers went  in  pilgrimage.  Both  the  manor  and  chapel  were 
fold  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Mr,  William  Roe, 
in  whofe  family  they  continued,  till  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  am« 
baflador,  fold  them  in  the  laft  century.  The  manor  houfe 
was  afterwards  converted  into  an  houfe  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 

Not 
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Not  far  from  Mufwell  Hill  is  the  village  of  Horn/ey^  which 
is  five  miles  north  of  London.  Its  church,  whereof  Highgate 
isa  hamlet,  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  with  the  ftonesthat  came 
from  Lodge  Hill,  the  Bifhop  of  London's  hunting  feat  in  his 
park  here,  it  having  been  his  manor  from  the  moft  ancient 
times, 

Hornfey  wood,  which  is  near  London,  is  a  coppice  of  young 
trees,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  genteel  public  houfe,  to 
which  great  numbers  of  perfons  refort  from  London,  This 
houfe  being  jituated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  affords  a  delightful 
profpeft  of  the  neighbouring  country, 

JSfon  is  a  confiderable  village  about  feven  miles  from  Lon- 
don, in  which  there  is  an  handfome  church  and  feveral  gentle* 
cnens  feats.  That  part  of  it  which  is  called  Eajl  Affon  has 
been  of  note  for  the  wells  near  it  on  Old  Oak  Common, 
\vhich  ufed  to  be  much  frequented  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
for  their  purging  waters. 

Near  Aflon  is  Friars  Place^  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formerly  a  monailery  ;  and  at  a  farm,  houfe  in  it  there  is  an 
orchard,  which,  in  old  writings,  is  calle'd  The  Devil's  Or- 
chard. 

About  three  miles  from  Friars  Place,  is  the  village  of 
horne9  or  Kilburn^  which  is  in  the  parifh  of  Hampftead.  Here 
was  formerly  an  hermitage,  and  afterwards  a  nunnery,  to 
which  the  manor  belonged,  as  did  alfo  fome  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  Knightfbridge  ;  but  after  the  diflblution  of  the  mo* 
uafteries,  the  fite  of  this  nunnery  was  given  by  Edward  the 
Sixth  to  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick. — A  fpring  of  me- 
dicinal waters  was  found  here  fome  years  fince. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  ICilborneis  Belfyfe^  which,  though 
now  decayed,  was  formerly  a  fine  feat  of  Lord  Wotton,  and 
afterwards  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chefierfield.  Here  w as  alfo  a 
chapel,  and  a  deer  park.  This  place  was  of  fpecial  note  m 
1720,  the  famous  South  Sea  year,  when  it  was  turned  into  an 
academy  for  mufic,  dancing,  and  play,  and  not  a  little  irg* 
quented  by  reafon  of  its  neighbourhood  to  London. 

Vol.  II.  L,  Tottenham 
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Tottenham  High  Crofs  is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Lea, 
five  miles  north-eaft  of  London.  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
being  poffefled  of  this  manor,  after  it  had  belonged  to  the  Earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Chefter,  gave  it  to  the  monaftery  of  the 
Trinity  in  London  ;  but  King  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  it 
to  William  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  being  after- 
wards attainted,  it  reverted  again  to  the  King,  who  then 
granted  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  whom  it 
ftill  belongs.  The  church  (lands  on  a  hi!!,  which  has  a 
little  river,  called  the  Mofe),at  the  bottom,  to  the  weft,  north, 
and  eaft. 

The  parifh  is  divided  into  four  wards,  viz,  I.  Nether  Ward, 
in  which  ftands  the  parfonage  and  vicarage,  2.  Middle  Ward, 
comprehending  the  Church-end  and  Marfh-ftreet.  3.  High 
Crofs  Ward,  containing  the  hall,  the  miil,  Page  Green,  an  i 
the  High  Crofs.  And,  4.  Wood  Green  Ward,  which  com- 
prehends all  the  reft  of  the  parifh,  and  is  larger  than  the  three 
other  wards  put  together. 

The  Crofs,  which  gives  name  to  the  place,  was  once  much 
higher  than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  upon  that  fpot  Queen  Eleanor's 
corpfe  refted,  when  it  was  brought  from  Lincolnshire,  where 
fhe  died,  to  London. 

Of  St,  Loy's  Well,  in  this  parifh,  it  is  faid  that  it  is  al- 
ways brim  full,  but  never  runs  over  ;  and  of  the  Bifhop's 
Well  the  people  report  many  ftrange  cures. 

In  the  middle  of  a  circular  tuft  of  elms,  at  the  end  of  Page 
Green,  which  are  called  The  Seven  Sifters,  there  ftood  many 
,years  a  walnut-tree  always  flourifhing,  yet  never  grew  bigger 
or  taller.  The  fevea  trees  which  go  under  the  denomination  of 
'fhe  Seven  Sift  ers,are  faid  to  have  been  planted  by  feven  fifters; 
and  one  of  the  trees  being  crooked,  the  country  people  very 
gravely  add  this  marvellous  circumftance,  that  the  female 
who  planted  this  tree  was  crooked,  though  all  her  fifters  were 
firaight;  and  her  obliquity,  it  feems,  communicated  itfelf  to 
the  tree  which  fhe  planted. 

There  was  formerly  a  very  great  wo,  \  of  four  hundred 
acres,  on  and  about  the  hill,  on  trte  weft  fi~    >f  the  parifh. 

In  1596,  an  alrns-houfe  was  founded  here  j>y  one  Zjncher, 
a  Spaniard,  the  firft  confeclioner  ever  known  in  .  tnis  king- 
dom. Here  are  aifo  a  free-fchool,  and  a  charity  fchool  for 
twenty-two  girls,  who  arecloathed  and  taught.  In  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Qeorge  Hsningbam,  Efqj  one  of 

that 
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that  Prince's  favourites,  founded  an  a! ms-houfe  here  for  three 
poor  widows. 

Twickenham  is  a  very  pleafant  village,  thirteen  miles  from 
London,  fituated  on  the  Thames,  between  Teddington  and 
Ifleworth,  and  between  two  brooks  that  here  fall  into  thaC 
river. 

The  church  here  is  a  modern  edifice,  rebuilt  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  a  handfome  Doric  ftrudlure. 
Mr.  Pope's  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  himfelf,  were  buried 
here  in  the  fame  vault;  to  whole  memdry  he  erected  a  monu- 
ment with  the  following  infcription,  written  by  himfelf: 

"  D.  O.  M. 

"  Alexandro  Pope,  viroinnocuo,  probo,  pio; 

"  Qui  vixit  an.  75,  ob.  1717. 
"  Et  Edithse  conjugi  inculpabili,  pientiffitnse  ; 
"  Qui  vixic  aiw>9s  93.  ob.  1733. 
'*  Parehtibus  bene  merentibus 
"  Filius  fecit. 
"  Et  fibi  obiit  an.  1744.  setatis  56." 

The  lafl  line  was  added  after  Mr.  Pope's  own  death,  in  Dur- 
fuance  of  his  will;  but  the  reft  was  done  oh  the  death  of  his 
parents.  However,  Dr.  Warburton,  late  Biftiop  of  Glou- 
cefter^  has  fince  erected  a  very  handfome  monument  in'this 
church  to  the  memory  of  this  juftiy  celebrated  post,  whereon 
is  his  head  in  a  kind  of  anedallion,  and  underneath  the  follow* 
ang  infcription  :  , 

"  Alexandro  Pote, 
"  H.  M. 
"  Gulielmus  Epifcopus  Glocedrienfis 
**  Arnicitiae  caufa  fac  cur, 
«•  MDCCLXI." 

And  a  little  lower  are  the  following  lines : 

"  POETA  LOQUITUR. 
es  For  one  who  would  not  be  buried  in  Weitminfter  Abbey* 
f  Heroes  and  kings  yo'tir  diftance  keep, 
"  In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  fleep, 
V  Who  never  flattered  folk,  like  you  ; 
'*  £.et  Horace  bluih  and  Virgil  too,59 
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On  the  oucfide  of  Twickenham  church,  there  is  al fo  a 
ilone,  erected  by  Mr.  Pope  himfdf,  whereon  is  the  following 
infcription i 

cc  To  the  memory  of 
"MARY  BEACH, 
<c  Who  died  Nov.  c,  1725,  aged  78. 
"  Alex.  Pope,  whom  fhe  nurfed  in  his  infancy, 
"  And  conftantly  attended  for  thirty-eight  years, 
*K  In  gratitude  to  a  faithful  fervant, 
%*  Ere&ed  this  ftone." 


Ifleworth^  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  Thi/ih 'worth*  is  a  very 
pleafant  village,  finely  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
about  two  miles  from  Twickenham,  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  had  a  palace  here,  which  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Londoners  in  an  infurre<3ion< — Between  this  place  and  afmall 
village  called  Worton,  there  was  a  mill  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  manufacture  of  copper  and  brafs, 
which  were  melted  and  forged  out  of  the  ore  brought  up  from 
Mendip  Hill,  in  Somerfetfhire. — Here  is  a  handfome  church 
and  two  charity  fchools* 

Harrow  on  the  Hill  is  fituated  twelve  miles  north-weft  of 
London.  It  is  famous  for  a  free-fchool  founded  by  Mr.  John 
Lyons,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  every  4th  of 
Auguft  a  feledi  number  of  thefcholars,  dreffed  in  the  habit  of 
archers,  came  with  their  bows,  and  fhootat  a  mark  for  a  filver 
arrow. 

On  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Staines  is  Runny  Mead,  celebrated  for 
being  the  fpot  where  King  John  was  compelled  by  his  Barons 
to  fign  the  famous  charter  of  Englifli  liberties,  filled  Magna 
Ghana* 

*  ■■*  ■  "  Near  Thames's  filver  waters  lies  a  mead 
fS  Where  England's  Barons,  bold  in  freedom's  caufe, 
*f  CompelPd  their  King  to  ratify  her  laws  : 
f   •*  With  conftancy  maintain'd  the  fubje&s  right, 
"  And  ferv'd  a  Sov'reign  in  his  own  cefpite. 
€<  On  that  fam'd  mead,  their  honed  claims  to  feal, 
<c  Theyrifk'd  their  private  for  the  public  weal; 
fC  Bravely  refo]v  d  to  make  the  tyrant  yield, 
**  Or  die,  like  heroes,  0:1  theglorious  lieJd." 


At 
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At  the  village  of  Hillingdon^  which  is  a  mile  from  Ux- 
bridge,  is  a  church,  wherein  lies  buried  John  Lord  Strange, 
who  married  Jaiuetta,  fifter  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
wife  of  King  Edward  theFirft. 

Pancras  is  a  frnall  hamlet  on  the  north-weft  of  London. 
It  has  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras,  and  called  St.  Pan- 
eras  in  the  Fields,  an  old  plain  Gothic  ftrufiure,  with  afquare 
tower  without  a  fpire.  It  is  a  vulgar  tradition,  that  this 
church  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  St,  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, of  which  it  is  only  a  prebend.  But  this  arifes  from  a 
miihke$  for  the  church  of  St.  Pancras,  termed  the  mother  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  fituated  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  was 
changed  from  a  Pagan  temple  to  a  Chriftian  church  by  Auftia 
the  monk,  in  the  year  598,  when  he  dedicated  it  to  St.  Pan- 
eras. 

Pancras  Church-yard  is  a  general  burying-place  for  perfons 
of  the  RcJrnifti  religion,  There  are  a  great  number  of  tombs 
in  it;  and  particularly  a  very  elegant  one  ere£led  to  the  me- 
mory of  Lady  Henrietta  Beard,  only  daughter  of  James,  Earl 
of  Walclegrave,  who  was  firft  married  to  Lord  EdvvardHer* 
bert,  fon  of  the  Marquis  of  Powis,  and  afterwards  to  Mr, 
Beard,  the  celebrated  finger,  and  who  was  alfo  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  Covent*  Garden  Theatre.  A  very  handfome  monu- 
ment has  likew  ife  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mils  Doro* 
thea  Diasde  Faria,  who  was  drowned  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1772,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  age ;  and  another  in  memory  of 
a  Proteftant  young  lady,  Mary  Bddnet^  who  died  in  1756, 
aged  twenty-three  years,  on  whofe  monument  are  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  Go  fpotlefs  henour  and  unful lied  truth  ; 
"  Go  (roiling  innocence  and  blooming  youth  ; 
lc  Go  female  fweetnefs,  joinxl  with  manly  fenfe; 
"  Go  winning  wir.,  that  never  gave  offence  ; 
u  Go  foft  humanity,  that  blefs'd  the  poor; 
"  Go  faint-ey'd  patience,  from  afrli&ion's  door  ; 
"  Go  model!}',  t^at  never  wore  a  frown  ; 
"  Go  virtue,  and  receive  thy  heav'nly  crown  ! 
Not  from  a  Granger  came  this  heart-felt  verfe, 
**  The  friend  inferib'd  thy  tomb,  whofe  tears  bedew'd  thy  bearfe/' 


Kentifo'Town 
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Kentijh-Totm  has  arifen  from  a  fmall  village  to  a  place  of 
considerable  repute  5  for  the  air  being  extremely  healthy, 
tsany  of  the  citizens  of  London  have  built  houfes  in  it;  and 
many  others,  who  cannot  afford  that  expence,  take  ready 
furni&ed  lodgings  for  the  furnmer,  particularly  thofe  who  are 
afflicred  with  confuroptions,  and  other  diforders.  There  is  no 
parifn  church  in  the  town,  but  they  have  a  good  chapel  of  eafe 
at  a  little  diftance,  belonging  to  Pancras  parifh.  In  the  town 
are  fome  genteel  boarding- fchools,  and  many  public  houfes,  it 
being  much  reforted  to  by  the  people  of  London. 

Ijltngton  is  a  confiderable  village  on  the  north  fide  of  Lon- 
don. It  ba$  been  fo  much  enlarged  within  thefe  few  years  by 
the  addition  of  new  buildings,  that  it  aimoft  joins  to  the 
capital.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Saxons,  and  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con* 
queror  was  called  Ijendon  or  Ijledon. 

By  the  fcuth-weft  fide  of  this  village,  is  a  fine  refervoir, 
called  New  River  Head,  which  confifts  of  a  large  bafon,  into 
which  the  New  River  difcharges  itfelf  ;  part  of  the  water  is 
from  thence  conveyed  by  pipes  to  London,  while  another  part 
is  thrown  by  an  engine  through  other  pipes  up  a  hill  to  a  refer* 
voir,  which  lies  much  higher,  in  order  to  lupply  the  higheft 
parts  of  London. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  prebends  of  St.  Paul's.  The  old 
Gothic  ftruciure  taken  down  fome  years  ago  was  erected  in  the 
yesr  ^503,  and  flood  till  1751,  when  it  being  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  Parliament  for  leave  to 
rebuild  it,  and  foon  after  erecled  the  prefent  ftru&ure,  which  is 
2  very  lubftantia]  brick  edifice,  chough  it  does  not  want  an  air 
of  lightness.  The  body  is  well  enlightened,  and  the  angles 
flrengthened  and  decorated  with  a  plain  ruftic.  The  floor  is 
jailed  confiderably  above  the  level  of  the  church-yard,  and  the 
door  in  the front  is  adorned  with  a  portico,  which  confiftsof 
a  dome  fupported  by  four  Doric  columns  ;  but  both  the  door 
and  the  portico  appear  too  fmall  tor  the  reft  of*  the  building, 

he  fleeple  confiftsof  a  tower,  which  rifes  fquare  to  a  confide- 
fable  beighr,  terminated  by  a  cornice  fupporting  four  vafes,  at 
the  corners.  Upon  this  pa;t  is  placed  an  octangular  balufrrade, 
from  within  which  rifes  the  bafe  of  the  dome  in  the  fame 
fonrij  fupporiing  Corinthian  columns  with  the ir  fhafts  wrought 
wufe  juiiic.    Upon  thde  relis  the  da^e,  and  from  its  crowa 
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nfes  the  fpire,  which  is  terminated  by  a  ball  and  its  fane. 
Though  the  body  of  the  church  is  very  large,  the  roof  is 
fupported  without  pillars,  and  the  infide  is  extremely  com- 
modious, and  adorned  with  an  elegant  plainnef*. 

This  parifh  is  very  extenfive,and  includesUpper  and  Lower 
Holloway, three  fides  of  Newington  Green,  and  part  of  Kingf- 
land. 

There  are  in  Iflington  two  meeting  houfes,  and  a  charity* 
fchool  founded  in  the  year  1613,  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  for 
educating  thirty  children.  This  foundation,  together  with 
shat  of  a  row  of  alms-houfes,  are  under  the  care  of  the  Brew* 
ers  Company. 

Iflington  contains  a  vaft  number  of  inhabitants,  many  hand- 
fome  rows  of  very  neat  houfes  having  been  lately  built  in  it  ; 
and  the  number  of  public  houfes  in  it  is  very  confiderable. 

There  are  feveral  noted  places  of  entertainment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, particularly  the  White  Conduit  Houfe,  the  Shaic- 
fpeare  and  Jubilee  Gardens  (formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Dobney's),  New  Tunbridge  Gardens,  and  Sadler's  We  !", 
where  during  the  fummer  feafon  people  are  am u fed  with  hal- 
lance-mafters,  walking  on  the  wire,  rope-dancing,  tumbling, 
dancing,  finging,  and  pantomime  entertainments. 

Near  the  New  River,  on  the  north  of  Iflington,  is  an  an- 
cient edifice,  called  Cannonbury  Houfe  ;  and  near  it  fevera! 
handfome  houfes  have  been  built  within  thefe  few  years.  The 
old  houfe  is  partly  let  out  in  lodgings,  and  partly  ufed  as  a 
genteel  public  houfe. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  Cannonbury  Houfe  is  a  farm  and, a 
public-houfe,  called  Highbury  Barn^  near  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  fortification,  in  a  place  known  by  the 
name  of  Reedmoat,  or  Six  Acre  Field.  Mod  of  our  anti- 
quarians have  fuppofed  that  this  was  the  place  where  Paulinus, 
the  Roman  General,  fled  with  his  men,  when  the  Britons, 
under  the  command  of  Queen  Boadicea,  murdered  all  the  in- 
habitants of  London,  and  fee  fire  to  that  city. 

As  the  refervoir  of  the  New  River  before  mentioned  is  near 
Jflington,  and  is  a  work  of  great  public  utiliiy,  it  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  it  : — 

Various  were  the  projedh  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  King  James  the  Firft  for  fupplying  the  city  of  .London 

with 
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wish  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  lor  dorneflic  ufes  :  the 
former  granted  an  A<51  of  Parliament,  which  gave  the  citizens 
liberty  to  cut  and  convey  a  river  from  any  part  of  Middlefex 
or  Hertfordfhire  to  the  city  of  London,  within  the  limited  time 
of  ten  years  5  and  the  latter  granted  another  in  which 
they  obtained  the  fame  power,  but  without  being  confined  to 
any  limited  time.  Nobody,  however,  began  this  great  and  im- 
portant work,  till  at  laft  Sir  Hugh  Middieion  undertook  to 
bring  a  river  from  Amwell,  in  Hertfordfhire,  to  the  north  fide 
of  London,  near  Iflington. 

The  work  began  on  the  20th  of  September,  1608,  and  was 
attended  with  a  number  of  difficulties.  The  diflance  from 
London  is  twenty  miles  ;  and  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  eminences  and  vallies  in  the  way,  to  make  it  run  a 
courfe  of  thirty  eight  miles  three  quarters  and  fifteen  poles, 
and  to  carry  it  over  in  two  vallies  in  long  wooden  frames  or 
troughs  lined  with  lead  ;  that  at  Bufh-Hiil,  being  fix  hundred 
and  fixty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in  height ;  under  which, 
or  the  pafTage  of  the  land  waters,  is  an  arch  capacious  enough 
to  admit  under  it  the  largefl:  waggon  laden  with  hay  or  draw  : 
the  other,  near  Highbury,  was  four  hundred  and  fixty-two  feet 
long, and  feventeen  in  height, where  it  was  raifed  along  the  top 
of  high  artificial  banks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  fup- 
ported  by  poles,  fo  that  any  perfpn  might  walk  under  it»  In 
fhort,  over  and  under  this  river,  which  fometimes  rifes  high, 
and  at  others  is  conveyed  under  ground,  run  feveral  confide- 
rable  currents  of  land  waters,  and  both  above  and  below  it  a 
great  number  of  brook3,  rills,  and  water  courfes  have  their 
pafTage. — The  trough  at  Highbury  has,  however,  been  lately 
removed,  and  the  ground  raiftd* 

This  river,  which  is  of  ineftimable  benefit  to  London,  was 
by  this  truly  great  man  brought  to  the  city  within  the  fpace  of 
five  years,  and  was  admitted  into  the  refervoir  near  Iflington, 
on  Michaelmas-day,  1613,  on  which  day  Sir  Thomas  iVlid- 
dletcn,  brother  to  the  great  Sir  Hugh,  wa»  elected  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  year  enfuin^,  who  accompanying  Sir  John  Swsnerton, 
then  Lord  Mayor,  attended  by  many  of  the  Aldermen,  the 
Recorder,  and  other  gentlemen,  repaired  to  the  bafon,  now 
called  New  River  Head,  when  about  fixty  labourers,  hand- 
fomely  d  refit  d5  and  wearing  green  caps, carrying  fpades3 (hovels, 
and  pickaxes,  marched,  preceded  by  drums  and  trumpets, 
thrice  round  the  bafon,  when  flopping  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 

Aldermen, 
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Aldermen,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  were  feated  upon  an 
eminence,  one  of  the  labourers  addreffed  himfelf  to  them  in 
a  long  copy  of  verfes,  which  being  ended,  the  Alices  were 
opened,  and  the  ftream  ran  plentifully  into  the  refervoir,  un- 
der the  found  of  drums  and  trumpets,  the  difcliarge  of  feveral 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  to  enable  himfelf  to  complete  this 
grand  work,  had  at  laft,  after  fpending  his  own  fortune,  been 
obliged  to  apply  to  King  James  the  Firft,  who  advancing  him 
afumof  money,  became  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  its  profits  ; 
he  was  alfo  obliged  to  fell  many  other  (hares  %  and,  in  (hort, 
was  in  a  manner  entirely  ruined  by  a  proje£t  that  has  been 
attended  with  unfpeakable  benefit  to  the  city  ;  fince  by  the 
water  of  this  river,  a  fpeedy  flop  has  been  put  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  dreadful  fires,  and  the  health  of  the  city  hath  been  re- 
markably preferved  by  the  cleanlinefs  it  has  introduced  among 
its  inhabitants:  yet  fo  little  were  the  advantages  that  might 
then,  and  are  now  derived  from  this  river,  at  that  time  under- 
flood,  that  for  above  thirty  years  there  were  divided  only  be- 
tween five  and  fix  pounds  to  each  of  the  (hares,  which  are; 
feventy-two  in  number. 

This  river  now  draws  moft  of  its  water  from  the  Lee, 
which  being  the  property  of  the  city  of  London,  that  corpo^ 
ration,  contrary  to  the  intereft  pf  the  city  in  general,  oppofed 
a  bill  brought  into  Parliament  for  giving  farther  powers  to  the 
New  River  Company,  to  take  the  advantage  that  might  be 
obtained  by  the  river  Lee  :  but  the  oppofition  was  without 
effeft,  and  in  1738*9  the  bill  palled  into  a  law. 

The  Governors  of  the  New  River  Company  then  agreed 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  on  the  river  Lee  for  a  cut  of 
two  cubic  feet  of  water  from  that  river,  at  a  certain  rate;  and 
after  the  agreement,  told  them  they  would  double  the  price  for 
a  four  foot  cut,  which  the  proprietors  agreed  to,  not  confide.-- 
jng  the  great  ^ifproportion  between  the  two  cuts  ;  and  this 
cut  of  the  river  Lee  now  fupplies  the  la  geft  fhare  of  the  Ne  w 
River  water. 

In  this  river  there  are  forty-three  fluices,  and  over  it  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  bridges.  On  its  approaching  the  refer- 
voir, called  New  River  Head,  there  are  feveral  fdull  houfe's, 
ere&ed  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  •  each  other,  on  its 
banks,  into  which  the  water  runs?  and  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to 
the  nearer  parts  of  the  metropolis* 
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On  its  entering  the  above  reftrvoir,it  is  there  ingulphed  bf 
fifty-eight  main  pipes,  each  of  feven  inches  bore  ;  and  here 
aifo  an  engine,  worked  by  borfes,  throws  a  great  quantity  of 
water  up  to  another  refervoir,  fituated  on  much  higher  ground, 
from  which  the  water  runs  in  pipes  to  fupp!y  the  highefc 
ground  in  the  city,  and  its  liberties. 

Many  years  ago  thirty  thoufand  houfes  were  {applied  by 
this  water,and  fince  that  time  feveral  main  pipes  have  been 
laid  to  carry  it  into  the  libertiesof  Weftminfter. 

Hoxton  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  in  the  Conqueror's 
fiirvey  is  named  Heche/Ion*  It  was  formerly  a  town,  and  had 
a  weekly  market,  but  that  has  been  long  fince  difcontinued. 
It  has  been  fo  mu'ch  encreafrd  in  buildings,  that  it  joins  to 
the  metropolis. 

The  moft  remarkable  edifice  here  is  rfjke*s  Hofpital^  a  hand- 
fome  building  erecled  by  the  Haberdafhers  Company  in  the 
year  1692,  purfuant  to  the  will  of  Robert  Aflce,  Efqj  who 
left  thirty  thoufand  pounds  for  building  and  endowing  it,  in 
order  to  ^Ifofd  lodging  and  board  for  twenty  poor  men  of  that 
Company,  and  for  as  many  boys  to  be  inftrucled  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Each  of  the  penftoners  hath  an 
apartments  confiding  of  three  neat  rooms,  with  proper  diet  at 
a  common  table,  and  firing  ;  the  annual  fum  of  three  pounds, 
and  a  gown  every  fecond  year  :  which,  together  with  the  fa- 
la^ries  of  the  chaplain,  cjerk,  butU-r,  porter,  and  other  domef- 
lies,  amount  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

A  plan  cf  the  building  was  drawn  by  Dr«Hooke,  a  learned 
mathematician  of  Gre(ham  College,  and  Upon  his  model  it 
was  erected  in  an  advantageous  fituaiioh,  fronting  the  eaft, 
with  grafs  plats  before  it,  adorned  wuh  rows  of  lime-trees, 
and  enclofed  wLh  a  handTome  wall  and  iron  gates.  On  the 
piers  of  the  great  gates  at  the  fouth  end,  are  two  (tone  ftatues, 
representing  two  of  Afkc's  0ofpita!  men,  in  full  proportion. 
The  principal  part  of  the  building  is  only  cne  fiery  high  with 
garrets  5  where  a  portico  with  twenty-one  flone  pillars  extends 
0:2  a  line  on  each  tide  of  the  chapel,  which  is  placed  in  the 
nnd'il^;  and  on  each  fide"  above  thefe  pillars  is  a  range  of 
twenty-two  very  fmaii  windows.  The  pillars  of  the  chapel 
extend  to  t^etop  of  the  fir  ft  ftory,  and  that  edifice  rifing  con- 
siderably above  the  reft  of  the  building,  is  terminated  by  a 
hand&me  pediment,  with  a  clock?  under  which  is  the  effigy 
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of  the  founder  in  f!one,  cloathed  in  his  gown,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  a  roll  of  parchment,  which  feems  to  be  his  lafl  will. 
Under  him  is  the  following  infcription  : 

"  Roberto  Aske  Armicrero,  hujus  Hofpitii  Fundatori  Socie. 
"  H*berda.B,M.  P.  C/' 

And  on  one  fide  of  him  is  this  infcription  : 

«  Anno  Chrifti  MDCLXXXII.  Societas  Haberdafheorum 
<c  de  London  hoc  Hofpitium  condiderunt,  ex  Legato  &  Ttf- 
*'  tamento  Roberti  Aske  Armigeri,  ejufdem  Societatis  ;  ad 
€i  viginti  Senum  Alimenta,  &  totidem  Puerorum  Education 
"  nem," 

On  the  other  fide  is  this  infcription  : 

<c  The  worflhipful  Company  of  Haberdaflbers  built  this 
€<  Hofpital,  purfuant  to  the  gift  and  truft  of  R.  Aske,  Efq; 
46  a  late  worthy  member  of  it,  for  the  relief  or  twenty  poor 
"  members,  and  for  the  education  of  twenty  boys,  fons  of  de- 
tc  cayed  freemen  of  that  company." 

Fronting  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  U  a  large  pair  of  very 
handfome  iron  gates,  and  at  each  end  of  the  hofpital  is  an 
edifice  of  the  fame  height  as  the  chapel* 

There  are  fundry  other  alrns-houfes  at  Hoxton,  which  have 
been  erected  for  different  charitable  purpofes  ;  and,  among 
others,  the  alms-houfes  erecled  and  endowed  by  Mrs*  Mary 
Weftby,  of  Becking,  in  Efiex,  widow,  in  1749,  for  fourteen 
poor  women.  Thefe  are  commonly  cailed  The  Old  Maids 
Abns-HoufeS)  though  either  maids  or  widows  may  be  admitted , 
but  they  muft  be  Diffenters. 

KzngJIandxs  a  hamlet  of  the  parifh  of  Iflington,  lying  be* 
tween  Hoxton  and  Newington. 

Between  Kingfiand  and  Shoreditch  church  are  what  are 
called  The  Ironmongers  Alms-Houjes^  which  are  very  handfome, 
and  have  pleafant  walks.  They  were  founded  by  Sir  Robert 
GefFryes,  formerly  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ironmongers  Company.  They  are  appropriated  for 
the  reception  and  fupport  of  fifty-fix  decayed  members  of  the 
Company.  Each  of  them  has  a  room,  with  part  of  a  cellar, 
fix  pounds  a  year  in  money,  and  a  gown.    None  are  admitted 
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-  onder  fsxty  years  of  age  ;  but  a  wife  may  refide  with  her  huf- 
band,  and  when  he  dies  be  ele&ed  in  his  room.  They  have  a 
handfome  chape],  where  a  clergyman  reads  prayers  every  day, 
and  preaches  on  Sundays,  for  which  he  has  a  proper  falary, 
with  commodious  apartments  to  refide  in. 

Edmonton  is  eight  miles  from  London,  and  although  only 
a  fmall  village  in  former  times,  yet  by  the  great  increafe  of 
buildings  is  now  become  confiderable ;  but  the  houfes  are 
Scattered  up  and  down  along  the  road,  without  any  regular  or- 
der, and  few  of  them  join  together,  being  moftly  feparated  by 
gardens  and  enclofures.    There  is  an  affembiy  room  here. 

Hackney  is  a  very  large,  populous,  and  pleafant  village, 
on  t  he  north-eaft  fide  of  London.  It  is  fo  remarkable  for 
the  country  feats  of  merchants  and  rich  citizens,  that  it 
it  is  faid  ihat  there  are  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  gentlemen's 
coaches  kept  in  it.  The  parifil  has  feverai  hamlets  belonging 
to  it,  among  which  are,  Clapron  on  the  north,  Dorlefton  and 
Shackiewell  cn  the  weft,  and  Hummerton,  which  leads  to 
Hackney-marfli  on  the  ea(h 

Hackney  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  ftruciure  ;  it  was  a 
diftincl  reclory  and  vicarage  in  the  year  1292,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Augtifline  ^  but  the  Knights  Templars  having  obtained  a 
mill  and  other  pofleffions  in  the  parifli,  they  were,  upon  the 
fuppreffion  of  their  order,  granted  to  the  Knights  Templars  of 
St*  John  of  Jerufalem,  from  which  the  church  is  fuppofed  to 
have  received  the  prefent  appellation  of  St.  John  :  however, 
it  was  not  prefented  to  by  that  name  till  after  the  year  1660. 
The  living  is  now  only  a  vicarage,  the  great  tytbes  being  in 
lay  hands,— There  are  two  DiHenting  meeting  houfes  here. 

At  the  bottom  of  Hackney- marih  was  difcovered,  fome 
years  ago,  the  remains  of  a  great  (tone  caufeway,  which,  by 
the  Roman  coins  found  there,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
famous  highways  made  by  the  Romans, 

It  is  from  this  place,  that  the  coaches  let  to  the  people  in 
London  firft  received  their  name ;  for  in  the  laft  century, 
many  perfons  of  condition  refiding  in  Hackney,  and  many 
people  having  gone  on  vifits  to  fee  their  friends  there,  it  occa- 
fioned  them  often  to  hire  horfes,  or  carriages  ;  fo  that  in  time 
it  became  a  common  name  for  fuch  horfes,  coaches,  and  chairs, 
as  were  let  out  to  the  people  of  London;  and  the  name  has 
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now  diffufed  itfelf,  not  only  through  Great  Britain,  but  like- 
wife  Ireland.  . 

Bethnal  Green  is  a  pleafant  village  near  London,  chiefly  in- 
habited by  merchants  and  citizens  of  London,  and  has  been 
long  noted  for  private  mad  houfes.  The  church  is  one  of  the 
fifty  appointed  to  be  built  by  a£i  of  parliament,  and  ftands  on 
the  north  of  Spitalfields.  It  is  a  neat  commodious  edifice, 
built  with  brick,  coped  and  coined  with  free-ftone ;  and  the 
tower,  which  is  not  high,  is  of  the  fame  materials.  This  vil- 
lage was  one  of  the  hamlets  of  Stepney,  from  which  parifh  it 
wasfeparated  in  the  late  King's  reign* — The  old  Roman  mi- 
litary way  from  London  led  through  it,  and  joining  the  mi- 
litary way  from  the  weft,  paffed  with  it  to  Lea  Ferry,  at  Old 
Ford, — Within  this  hamlet,  Bonner,  Bifhop  of  London,  had 
formerly  a  palace. 

Mile»End  was  fo  called  on  account  of  its  being  a  mile  from 
Aldgate.  Such  was  its  fituation  in  former  times  ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  what  is  called  Mile-end,  extends  above  a  mile  in  length, 
its  fartheft  extremity  being  bounded  by  Bancroft's  Alms- 
houses. There  were  in  ancient  times  feveral  fmall  hofpitals 
here,  particularly  one  for  lepers  ;  but  no  remains  of  it  are  left. 
At  prefent  there  are  many  good  houfes  at  Mile-end,  and  more 
alms-houfes  than  are  probably  any  where  elfe  to  be  met  with 
within  the  fame  compafs  of  ground. 

The  firft  that  deferves  our  notice  is  that  called  Trinity 
Hofpitaly  which  was  founded  by  the  corporation  of  the  Tri- 
nity Houfe.  It  is  a  very  noble,  and  yet  not  4  very  expenfive 
edifice;  but  is  rendered  beautiful  by  its  fituation,  and  the 
agreeable  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out.  It  coniiiis  of  two 
wings  and  a  centre,  wherein  is  the  chapel,  which  rifesconfi- 
derably  higher  than  the  other  buildings,  and  has  an  afcent  to 
it  by  a  handfome  flight  of  fteps  fecured  by  iron  rails;  this 
chapel  has  large  windows,  and  is  adorned  with  a  pediment; 
behind  it  rifes  a  turret,  ornamented  with  a  clock,  and  crowned 
with  a  fane.  On  each  fide  of  the  chapel,  are  two  fetsof 
apartments  exadtiy  refemhling  the  wings, 

The  wings  are  low  but  neat  buildings,  with  an  afcent  of 
feven  fte^s  10  each  pair  of  doors,  fecured  by  brick  walls  cap- 
ped with  (tone,  and  there  are  fix  of  thefe  afcents  to  each, 
wing,  befides  two  in  the  front,  and  one  on  each  fide  ihe  cha- 
pel. 
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pel.  Between  each  of  thefe  afcents  is  a  pump  fixed  clofe  to 
the  walk 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  thefe  afcents  lead  to  the  upper 
ftory;  th^rearf1,  however,  rooms  below,  but  thefe  are  under 
ground,  and  the  windows  upon  a  level  with  a  broad  (tone 
pavement,  that  furrounds  the  area  next  the  houfes.  In  the 
centre  of  each  wing  is  a  handfome  pediment,  adorned  with  the 
Company's  arms,  with  the  reprefentation  of  ropes,  anchors, 
and  fea  weed?,  in  open  work,  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  pedi- 
ments, and  the  area  within  confifts  of  handfome  grafs-plats, 
divided  by  gravel  walk*,  kept  in  excellent  order,  leading  down 
the  middle  and  acrofs  to  the  centre  of  the  area,  where  is  a  fta- 
tue  in  ftone  of  Mr.  Robert  Sandes,  well  executed.  He  has  a 
bale  of  goods  placed  behind;  he  ftands  with  his  right  foot 
upon  another  bale,  and  near  his  left  foot  is  a  frnall  globe  and 
anchor,  the  pedeftal  is  the  following  inscription  : 

<c  To  the  memory  of  Captain  Robert  Sandes,  an 
€i  elder  brother,  and  deputy  mailer  of  the  corporation  of 

Trinity  Houfe,  who  died  in  1701,  and  bequeathed  to  the 
**  poor  thereof  one  hundred  pounds;  alfo  the  reverilon  (after 
*4  two  lives)  of  a  freehold  eftate  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  of 
46  147!-  a  year,now  in  their  poffeffion.  This  ifatue  was  erec- 
«*  ted  by  the  corporation  A,  D.  1 746." 

The  end  of  each  wing  next  the  road  has  an  empty  niche, 
and  over  it  is  a  frnail  pediment,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  placed 
a  fmali  fhip. 

The  ground  on  which  this  hofpital  ftands  was  given  to  the 
corporation  of  the  Trinity  Houfe  by  Captain  Henry  Mudd, 
an  elder  brother,  and  the  above  beautiful  and  commodious 
building  was  ert&ed  by  the  Company  in  the  year  1695,  for 
the  reception  of  twenty-eight  mailers  of  (hips,  or  their  wi- 
dow?, each  of  whom  receives  fixteen  fhiliings  per  month, 
twenty  (hillings  a  year  for  coals,  and  a  gown  every  fecond 
year. 

Adjoining  to  the  Trinity  almshoufes  are  eight  others,  be- 
longing 10  the  Draper's  Company,  for  the  widows  of  four  free- 
men  and  tour  faiiors,  who  have  each  an  allowance  of  one 
{billing  and  eight- pence  per  week,  with  half  a  chaldron  of 
coals  at  Michaelmas,  and  a  gown  every  two  years. 

There  are  alfo  near  the  fame  place  twelve  alms-houfes,  be- 
longing to  (be  banners  Company,  for  twelve  widows,  who 
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have  each  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  four  {hillings  a  year, 
with  half  a  chaldron  of  coals, 

Fuller's  alrns-houfes,  founded  by  a jud^e  of  that  name,  in 
1592,  for  twelve  poor  men,  are  in  that  neighbourhood.  And 
there  are  alfo  a  few  alms-boufes,  for  the  widows  of  fhip- 
mafters,  founded  by  Captain  Fiftier,  who  fettled  upon  it  a  free- 
hold of  forty  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  moft  fplendid  foundation  of  the  kind  here,  is  Ban- 
croft's beautiful  alms-houfes,  fchcol,  and  chapel  ;  which  were 
erecled  by  the  Draper's  Company  in  1735,  purfuant  to  the  will 
of  Mr.  Francis  Bancroft,  who  bequeathed  to  that  Company  the 
fum  of  twenty-eight  thoufand   pounds  and  upwards,  in  real 
and  perfonal  eftates,  for  parchafing  a  fite,  and  building  upon 
it  an  alms-houfe,  with  convenient  apartments  for  twenty-four 
alms-men,  a  chape!,  and  fchool-room  for  one  hundred  poar 
boys,  and  two  dwelling  houfes  for  the  fchoolmafters,  and  en- 
dowing the  fame.    He  alfo  ordered  that  each  of  the  alms-men 
(hould  have  81.  and  half  a  chaldron  of  coals  yearly,  and 
a  gown  of  baize  every  third  year  j  that  the  fchool  boys  fhould 
be  clothed  and  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
that  each  of  the  mafters,  befides  their  houfes,  (hould  have 
a  falary  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  yearly  fum 
of  twenty  pounds  for  coals  and  candles,  for  tbfeir  ufe  and  that 
of  the  fchool  5  with  a  fufficient  allowance  for  books,  paper, 
pens,  and  ink  ;  that  the  committee  of  the  court  of  affiflants 
(hould  have  five  pounds  for  a  dinner,  at  the  annual  viiitation 
of  the  alms-houfes  and  fchool  ;  and  that  three  pounds  ten 
(hillings  (hould  be  given  for  two  half   yearly  ferrnons  to 
be  preached  in  the  parifh  churches  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  Mi- 
chael,Cornhill,  or  elfewhere,  in  commemoration  of  this  foun- 
dation, at  which  the  alms*  men  and  boys  were  to  be  prefent, 
To  each  of  thefe  boy?,   when  put  our  apprentices,  he  gave 
four  pounds  ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  put  to  fervice  they  were 
to  have  no  more  than  two  pounds  ten  (hillings  to  buy  them 
clothes. 

The  edifice  is  not  only  neat  but  extremely  elegant,  confiding 
of  two  wings  and  a  centre  detached  from  boch  of  them.  In 
the  middle  of  the  front  is  the  chapel,  before  which  is  a  nobis 
portico,  with  Ionic  columns,  and  coupled  pi] afters  at  the  cor- 
ners, fupporting  a  pediment,  in  the  plane  of  which  is  the  dial. 
There  is  an  afcent  to  the  portico  by  a  flight  of  fteps,  and  ov^r 
he  chapel  is  an  handlbrae  turret.  On  ea:h  fide  of  the  por- 
tico 
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tico  are  two  houfes  like  thofe  in  the  wings»  The  conftrucliora 
of  the  wings  is  uniform,  lofty,  and  convenient ;  twelve  doors 
in  each  open  in  a  regular  feries,  and  the  windows  are  of  a  mo- 
derate fize,  numerous,  and  proportioned  to  the  apartments 
they  are  to  enlighten,  The  fquare  isfurrounded  with  gravel 
walks,  with  a  large  grafs  plat  in  the  middle,  and  next  the  road 
the  wall  is  adorned  with  handfome  iron  rails  and  gates.  In 
fhort,  the  ends  of  the  wings  next  the  road  being  placed  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  it,  the  whole  is  feen  in  a  proper 
point  of  view,  and  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  Bancroft,  who  left  fo  large 
a  fum  for  erecting  and  endowing  this  fine  hofpital,  and  even 
ordered  two  fermons  to  be  annually  preached,  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  charity,  was,  according  to  the  laft  edition  of 
Stow's  Survey,  one  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  officers,  and  by  in- 
formation, and  fummoning  the  citizens  before  theLord Mayor, 
upon  the  moft  trifling  occafions,  and  other  things  not  belong* 
ing  to  his  office,  not  only  pillaged  the  poor,  but  alfomany  of 
the  rich,  who,  rather  than  lofe  time  by  appearing  before  the 
magiflrate,  gave  money  to  get  rid  of  this  common  peft  of  the 
citizens,  which,  together  with  his  numerous  quarterages 
from  the  brokers,  &c«  enabled  him  to  amafs  annually  a  confi* 
derable  fum  of  money.  But  by  thefe  and  other  mercenary 
practices,  he  fo  incurred  the  hatred  and  ill* will  of  the 
citizens  of  all  ranks  and  denominations,  that  the  perions  who 
attended  his  funeral  obfequies  with  great  difficulty  faved  his 
corpfe  from  being  joftled  off  the  bearers  (houlders  in  the 
church,  by  the  enraged  populace,  who  feized  the  bells  and  rang 
them  for  joy  at  his  unlamented  death. 

It  is  farther  remarkable  of  this  Mr.  Bancroft,  that  he  en- 
tertained a  notion  that  he  fhould  rife  from  the  dead,  after  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be  preserved 
within  a  fliow  glafs,  in  the  church  of  St»  Helen's,  Bifliopfgate- 
ftreet,  where  it  ftill  lbs,  and  the  door  is  (by  his  dire&ions  in 
his  iaft  will)  fet  open  during  the  time  that  the  annual  ferrnon 
is  preached  in  that  church  in  memory  cf  himfelf.  But  not- 
withftanding  thefe  precautions,  and  the  many  opportunities 
that  have  been  given  him  of  changing  his  quarters,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft ftill  continues  very  peaceably  in  the  place  wherein  he 
was  originally  depofited, 
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Stepney  is  a  village  near  Mi!e-Enc%  of  great  antiquity.  This 
parifh  was  of  -fuch  vaft  extent,  and  fo  amazingly  increafed  in 
buildings,  as  to  produce  the  parifhes  of  St.  Muy  Stratford  aC 
Bow,St.  Mary  Whitechapel,  St,  Anne'sLimehoufe,  Sr.  John's 
at  Wapping,  St.  Paul's  Shadwell,  Sr.  George  RatciifF  High- 
way, Chrift  Church  Spital  fields,  and  St.  Matthew's  Beth  rial 
Green  ;  all  which  have  been  feparated  from  it,  and  yet  it  ftill 
remains  one  of  the  largeft  pariihes  within  the  hills  of  morta- 
lity, and  contains  the  hamlets  of  Mile-End  Old  and  New 
Towns,  Ratcliff,  and  Poplar. 

The  village  of  Stepney  is  remarkable  for  its  church  and  ths 
great  number  of  tomb-ftones,  both  in  that  edifice  and  its  fpa- 
cious  cemetry.  It  has  al fo  an  Independent  meeting-houfe  and 
an  alms~houfe.  The  village  however  is  but  fma'il,  and  con- 
fifts  of  few  houfes  btfides  thofe  of  public  entertainment ; 
many  people  of  both  fexes  reforting  hither  on  Sundays,  and  at 
Eafier  and  Whitfun  holidays,  to  eac  Stepney  bun?,  and  to  re- 
gale themfeives  with  ale,  cyder,  &c. 

There  was  a  church  here  fo  long  a^o  as  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  when  it  was  called  the  church  of  Alf  Saints,  EccUfia 
omnium  Sanftorum  ;  and  we  read  of  the  manor  of  Stepney 
under  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  name  of 
Stibenhede,  or  Stiben's-Heath  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  when 
the  church  changed  its  name  by  being  dedicated  to  St.  Dua* 
(Ian,  the  name  it  now  bears. 

When  the  prefent  church  was  erected  is  rTot  recorded  ;  the 
wall  and  battlements  are  built  of  brick  and  wrought  ftone, 
plaftered  over  ;  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  le-d.    It  is  of  a 
very  confiderable  extent,  for  it  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet 
long,  though  it  is  no  more  than  fifty-four  broad  ;  the  height 
of  the  roof  is  thirty-five  feet,  and  that  of  the  tower,  with  its 
turret,  ninety-two  feet.      Tne  pillars,  arches,  and  windows, 
are  of  a  modern  Gothic,  and  the  wtA  porch,  built  in  «6ic, 
has  no  refemblance  to  the  re  it  of  the  building,  it  being  of  the 
Tufcan  order.    The  tower,  which  is  plain  and  heavy,  is  fup« 
ported   at  the  corners  by  a  kind  of  double  knittfeffes  5  it  is 
crowned  witn  fquare  plain  battlements,  without  pinnacles,  and 
with  a  fmall  mean  turret;  a-.d  the  fame  kind  of  battlements 
are  carried  round  tne  body  of  the  church. 

On  the  infide  are  three  galleries  and  an  organ,  and  the  altar- 
piece  is  adorned  with  four  Corinthian  pilaft^fs,  with  their  en- 
tablature and  a  pedimeiUj  thefe  have  gilt  capi&h,  w.th  thre 
Vol,  II.       1  N  arms 
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arms  of  Queen  Anne  carved.  But  what  is  mofl  lingular  is  a 
flone  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  portico,  leading  up  to  the  gallery, 
on  which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

€t  Of  Carthage  great  I  was  a  {lone, 

"  O  mortals  read  with  pity  ! 
"  Time  con  fumes  all,  it  fpareth  none, 

€t  Men,  mountains,  towns,  nor  city  : 
"  Therefore,  O  mortals !  all  bethink 

c*  You  whereunto  you  muft, 

Since  now  fuch  flately  buildings 
Lie  buried  in  the  duii." 

It  is  probable  this  flone  was  really  brought  from  Carthage, 
otherwise  this  infcription  would  fcarcely  be  permitted  to  be 
there  ;  but  as  a  modern  author  obferves,  ic  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
he  who(  ordered  it  to  be  fixed  there  did  not  go  to  Carthage  on 
purpofe  to  fetch  it. 

Among  the  great  number  of  tcmb*{tones  in  this  church* 
yard,  there  is  a  very  handfome  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Leake,  an  eminent  Engiifh  Admiral*  And  at  the  eaft  end  of 
the  church-yard,  near  the  church  is  a  monument  of  white 
marble,  adorned  with  a  cherub,  urn,  palm  branches,  and  a 
coat  of  arms,  Under  which  is  the  following  infcription  : 

"  Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  Dame  Rebecca  Berry, 
"  the  wife  of  Thomas  Elton,  of  Stratford  Bow,  Gent,  who 

departed  this  life  April  i6,  1696,  aged  52* 

tc  Come  ladies,  you  that  would  appear 
"  Like  angels  fair,  come  drefs  you  here  ; 
te  Come  drefs  you  at  this  marble  (lone 
<c  And  make  that  humble  grace  your  own, 
"  Which  once  adorn'd  as  fair  a  mind, 
te  As  e'er  yet  lodg'd  in  woman  kind. 
c%  Solhe  was  dreis'd,  whofe  humble  life 
"  Was  free  from  pride,' was  free  from  ftrife  : 
c;  Free  from  all  envious  brawls  and  jars, 
**  Of  human  life  the  civil  wars  : 
**  Thefe  ne'er  difturb'd  her  peaceful  mind, 
"  Which  (till  was  gentle,  ftilj  was  kind. 
€*  Her  very  looks,  her  garb,  her  mien,  , 
se  Difclos'd  the  humble  foul  within. 
€<  Trace  her  through  ev'ry  fcene  of  life, 
C€  View  her  as  widow,  virgin,  wife, 
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"  Still  the  fame  humble  fhe  appears, 

"  The  fame  in  youth,  the  fame  in  years  ; 

*c  The  fame  in  low  and  high  eftate, 

<f  Ne'er  vex'd  with  this,  ne'er  mov'd  with  that, 

ec  Go  ladies,  now,  and  if  you'd  be  1 

<-  As  fair,  as  great,  as  good  as  fhe,  > 

<c  Go  learn  or  her  humility.  j 

Near  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  on  a  marble  tomb-done, 
adorned  with  a  coat  of  arms,  are  the  following  lines  cn  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Chevers,  his  wife,  and  a  fon,  who  died  at  five 
days  old  : 

€e  Reader,  confider  well  how  poor  afpan, 
"  And  how  uncertain  is  the  life  of  man  : 
"  Here  lie  the  hufband,  wife,  and  child,  by  death 
"  All  three  in  five  days  time  depriv'd  of  breath. 
"  The  child  dies  firft,  the  mother  on  the  morrow 
Cf  Follows,  and  then  the  father  dies  with  forrow, 
4C  A  Casfar  falls  by  many  wounds,  well  may 
"  Two  ftabs  at  heart  the  ftouteft  captain  flay." 

On  a  fione  near  the  foot  path  on  the  north-weft  fide,  is  the 
following  infcription  : 

"  Whoever  treadeth  on  this  ftone, 

"  I  pray  you  tread  moft  neatly, 
"  For  underneath  the  fame  doth  lye 

"  Your  honeft  friend  Will.  Wheatly." 

The  laft  infcription  we  {hall  mention  is  the  following  fhort 
one,  on  the  fouth  weft  fide  of  the  church  : 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 
"  Spittlefields  weaver,  and  that  is  all." 

Poplar  is  a  hamlet  of  Stepney,  fituated  on  the  Thames.  It 
obtained  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  poplar  trees  that 
anciently  grew  there. 

The  chapel  of  Poplar  was  erected  in  the  year  1654*  when 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  built,  together  with  tne  church- 
yard, were  given  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  edifice 
erected  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  and 
others  ;  fince  which  time  that  Company  has  not  only  allowed 
the  minifter  a  convenient dwelling-hoyfe,  with  a  garden  and 
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field  containing  about  three  acr^s,  but  has  allowed  him  twenty 
pdunds  per  annum  during  pleafure. 

Poplar  Marfh,  railed  The  Ifle *of  Dog?,  from  the  great 
roife  made  by  the  King's  hounds  that  were  kept  there  during 
the  refidence  of  the  royal  family  at  Greenwich,  is  rather 
an  iflhmus  than  an  ifland,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  richefl 
/pots  of  ground  in  England  ;  for  it  not  only  raifes  thelargeft 
cattle,  but  the  crafs  it  bears  is  tfteemed  a  great  reftorative  of 
ail  di (tempered  cattle* 

Here  are  two  alms-houfes,  btfides  an  hofpital  belonging  tq 
the  Eaft  India  Company. 

Blackwall  is  chiefly  noted  for  fhip  carpenters,  and  other 
artifts  employed  in  making  utenfils  for  the  navy,  and  is  one  of 
the  greateft  rendezvous  of  the  Eaft  India  fhips. 

Siratford-le-BoWy  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bow3 
is  a  little  to  the  eaft  o(  Mile-End,  and  is  divided  from  Strat- 
ford, in  Effe*,  by  the  river  Lea,  over  which  there  is  a  ftone 
bridge,  of  which  we  havealieady  made  mention.  The  church 
is  very  ancient,  being  bush  b)  King  Henry  the  Second,  ad- 
joining to  which  is  a  goo  J  free-fchooh 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  village  was  noted  for 
bakers  5  for  it  is  iaid  that  all  the  perfons  of  that  profeffion 
v/ho  fuj -plied  London  with  bread,  then  refided  here.  From 
hence  it  was  carried  to  London  in  carts,  and  fold  to  the  people 
at  their  own  doors. 

A  great  number  of  fcarlet  printers  and  calHco  dyers  refide 
'he  e  for  the  cenveniency  ol  water  and  grounds  to  dry  their 
clothes. — There  is  a  fair  held  here  in  Whitiun  week, 

A  little  to  the  fouth  of  Stratford-le-Bow  is  the  village  of 
Bromley^  which  is  pleafantly  ikuated,  wherein  there  are  many 
haadiomc  houfes. 

Lord  Lyttleton  has  informed  «g,  on  the  authority  of  an 
ancient  author,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
tccor.d,  that  the  citizens  of  London  had  a  chace  or  foreft,  ex- 
tending from  thai  part  of  the  city  called  Houndfditch,  above 
tvvv  lve  miles  north,  and  that  it  was  the  joint  property  of  the 
whole  corporation,  in  rifis  for  ell  the  citizens  enjoyed  the  di- 
vtrftift  of  hunting,  and  fuch  other  exeicifes  as  were  common 
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in  thofe  warlike  times.  As  commerce  and  the  love  of  induf- 
try  encreafed,  thefe  diverfions  were  in  a  great  meafure  neg- 
]e&ed,  the  foreft  was  gradually  laid  open,  and  at  iaft  became 
the  property  of  private  perfons. 

Enfield  Chace,  which  is  the  only  part  now  remaining  of 
this  extenfive  foreft,  has  been  for  many  years  the  property  of 
the  crown,  and  is  at  prefent  annexed  to  thedutchy  of  Lan- 
cafter. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,  when  that  Prince 
refided  at  Theobalds,  Enfield  Chace  was  well  flocked  wit  i 
deer,  the  King  being  extremely  fond  of  hunting;  but  the 
Parliament  army,  during  the  civil  war,  dcftroyed  ali  the  gam?, 
cut  down  the  trees,  and  let  the  ground  out  in  fmali  farms,  Ic 
continued  in  that  condition  till  the  Reiteration,  when  young 
trees  were  planted,and  the  whole  ftocked  with  game  $  but  gre^: 
part  of  ;t  is  now«enc!ofed. 

The  ranger,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  has  a  mod 
elegant  fear,  called  ihe  Lodge  \  and  there  are  many  feats  be- 
longing to  perfons  of  quality,  all  along  the  borders  of  the 
chace,  particularly  at  Souchgate,  where  the  Marquis  of  Caer- 
narvon, fon  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  has  a  moft  nob!* 
country  houfe,  in  which  his  Lordfhip  generally  refides  during 
the  fummer. 
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*  |  %H1S  county  was  formerly  part  of  Wales,  and  as  fuch  is 
JL  defcribed  by  Camden  and  others ;  but  has  been  reckoned 
part  of  England  fince  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
when  it  was  reckoned  an  Englifh  county,  becaufe  the  Judges 
then  began  to  keep  the  affizes  herein  for  the  Oxford  circuit. 

Monmouthfhire  is  bounded  by  Herefordfhire  on  the  north, 
by  Gloucefterfhire  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river  Severn  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  two  Welch  counties  of  Brecknock  and  Gla- 
morganfhire  on  the  weft.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is 
twenty-nine  miles;  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  twenty 
miles  ;  and  its  circumference  eighty-four  miles. 

The  air  of  Monmouthfhire  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and 
the  foil  fruitful  :  the  eaftern  parts  are  woody,  and  the  weftera 
parts  mountainous ;  the  hills  feed  cattle,  fheep,  and  goats  ; 
and  the  vallies  produce  plenty  of  hay  and  corn  :  the  rivers 
abound  with  falmon,  trout,  and  other  fifh.  Here  is  greaC 
plenty  of  coals,  and  the  principal  manufacture  is  flannel. 

This  county  is  abundantly  watered  with  fine  rivers,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Mynow3 
the  Rumney,  and  the  Ufk.  The  Severn  is  properly  a  river 
of  Gloucefterfhire,  and  the  Wye  has  been  defcribed  among 
the  rivers  of  Gloucefterfhire.  The  Mynow,  or  Monow, 
rifes  in  Brecknockfhire,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  and  dividing 
this  from  the  county  of  Hereford, falls  into  the  river  Wye,  at 
Monmouth,  The  P^umney  rifes  alfo  in  Brecknockfhire,  and 
running  fouth-eaft,  and  dividing  this  county  from  Glamor- 
ganfliire,  falls  intd  the  Severn,  The  Ufk  rifes  likewife  in 
Brecknockfhire,  and  running  alfo  fouth-eaft,  and  dividing 
Monmouthfhire  into  two  almoft  equal  parts,  falls  into  the 
Severn  near  Newport. 

This  county  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,and  contains  feven 
market  tpwxis*  having  no  city.    It  lies  in  the  diocefeof  Lan- 
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daffyand  province  of  Canterbury,  and  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty-feven  parifhes. 


MARKET  'TOWN  S. 

Monmouth  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  from 
London,  gives  name  to  the  county,  and  has  its  own  from  its 
fituation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Monow.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and  is  governed  by  two 
bailiffs,  fifteen  common-counciimen,  and  a  cown  clerk.  It  is 
pleafantly  fituated  between  the  rivers  Monow  and  Wye,  over 
each  of  which  it  has  a  bridge.  It  has  been  a  place  of  note 
ever  fince  the  Norman  invafion  ;  for  the  C2ttle,  now  in  ruins, 
was  a  fiately  edifice  at  that  time.  There  are  ftill  remaining 
fuch  parts  of  its  fortifications,  as  fhew  that  it  was  formerly 
very  ftrong  ;  and  by  its  natural  fituation  it  might  eafily  be 
made  fo  again.  The  town  is  in  a  manner  furrounded  by  wa- 
ter, there  being  another  river,  viz.  the  Trothy,  over  which  it 
has  alfo  a  bridge.  It  has  a  ftately  church,  the  eaft  end  of 
which  efpecially  is  curioufly  built,  Monmouth  carries  on  a 
confiderable  traffic  with  Bnftol  by  means  of  the  Wye, 

Chepstow  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  -  three  miles  from 
London,  and  is  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wye, 
over  which  it  has  a  bridge,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
note,  and  is  {till  populous.  It  was  formerly  walled  round, 
and  had  a  caftle,  part  of  which  (till  remains  ;  as  alfa 
a  monaftery,  the  remaining  part  of  which  is  converted  into  a 
parifh  church.  The  name  is  of  Saxon  original,  and  denotes 
that  it  was  then  a  place  of  trade  and  commerce.  The  old 
Venta  Silurum  is  about  four  miles  from  it ;  and  fome  affirm 
that  it  arofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city.  It  is  built 
on  a  hill,clcfe  by  the  river,  and  has  federal  fields  and  orchards 
within  its  walls.  It  is  the  port  for  all  the  towns  that  ftand 
on  the  rivers  Wye  and  Lug  :  fnips  of  good  burden  may  come 
up  to  it,  and  the  tide  flows  here  in  a  violent  manner,  riling 
commonly  fix  fathom,  or  fix  and  half,  at  the  bridge,  which  is 
a  noble  fabric  of  timber,  no  kfs  than  frventy  feet  high  from 
the  furface  of  the  water  when  the  tide  is  out.  As/half  of  it 
is  in  Gloucefterlhire,  it  is  maintained  at  the  expence  of  bozh 
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counties.—- A  beautiful  Roman  pavement  was  difcovered  at 
Chepftow  in  1689. 

■0  • 
Caerleon  is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  from 
London.  It  has  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river  Ufk,  and  was 
formerly  the  feat  of  a  Roman  legion,  and  iri  the  time  of  the 
Britons,  a  kind  of  univerfity  and  archbifhop's  fee,  removed 
afterwards  to  St.  David's,  The  houfes  are  of  ftone,  but  the 
fortifications  are  in  ruins.  At  Caerleon  are  ftiSl  the  remains 
of  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  and  baths,  whichrfhew  what  was 
the  grandeur  of  the  place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who 
called  it  Ifcar. 

Abergavenny,  in  the  ancient  Britifh  language  fignifies 
the  mouth  of  the  Gavenny^  a  fmall  river,  which  at  this  town 
falls  into  the  Ufk.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles 
from  London,  and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  a  recorder,  and 
twenty-feven  burgefles.  it  is  a  large,  populous,  and  flourifh- 
ing  town,  It  is  ftill  furrounded  by  a  wall,  and  it  had  once  a 
caftle.  It  has  a  fine  brrdge  over  the  river  Ufk,  confifting  of 
fifteen  arches.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the  weft  part 
of  Wales  fo  Briftol,  Bath,  Gloucefter,  and  other  places,  and 
is  therefore  well  fumifhed  with  accommodations  for  travel- 
lers, and  carries  on  a  coniiderable  trade  in  flannels,  which  are 
brought  hither  from  the  manufactories  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  to  fell. 

Newport  had  its  name  in  refpe&  to  the  old  port  Caerleon, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  which  it  arofe.  It  ftands  upon  the  Ufk, 
between  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  Caerleon.  It  is  a  pretty 
confiderable  town,  with  a  good  haven,  and  a  fine  bridge  over 
the  Ufk,  and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  miles  diftant  front 
London. 

Pontepole,  or  Pontypool,  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty- feven  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  fmall 
town,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  iron  mills. 

Usk  ftands  upon  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  betwixt 
it  and  another  fmall  river,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  miles  from  London,  but  contains  nothing  worthy  of 
notice. 

Remarkable 
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Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &cy 

Troy  Houfe^  near  Monmouth,  i3  a  fine  feat  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort* 

The  remains  of  the  caftle  of  Chepflow  form  a  moft  beau- 
tiful object  as  you  enter  the  town  of  Chepftaw  ;  and  from 
hence  you  are  ftruck  with  the  view  of  the  woods,  &c.  of 
Piercefield,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Morris,  which  pofieffes  the  mod 
beautiful  and  magnificent  fcenery,  take  it  in  all  its  parts  and 
varieties,  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom.  It  commands  the 
conflux  of  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  and  looks  do  wn  the  latter 
to  the  Britifh  Channel,  while  ftupendous  rocks,  immenfe 
woods,  diftant  profpecls,  and  all  the  fofter  beauties  of  elegant 
improvement,  render  Piercefield  a  fcene  that  fills  the  beholder 
with  the  mod  ravifhing  admiration. 

Ragland  Ca/lle,  nine  miles  from  Monmouth,  is  a  fine  feat 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 

At  Abergavenny  is  a  feat  of  the  lord  of  that  name. 

At  St*  Julians^  near  Caerleon,  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Powis. 

The  environs  of  Abergavenny  are  rich  and  beautiful,  and 
like  the  reft  of  the  vale  from  Brecknock,  abound  with  the 
rnoft  charming  variety  of  landfcape.  The  profpecls  are  ter» 
niinatecf  at  proper  diftances  with  mountains,  among  which,  at 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  town,  Skirid-vawr  and  Blorenca  raife 
their  confpicuous  heads. 

AtCaerkw,  in  1602,  there  were  found  a  chequered  pave- 
ment, and  a  ftatue  m  a  Roman  habit,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows, 
but  the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  were  broken  ofF :  from  an  in- 
fcription  on  a  ftone  near  it,  the  ftatue  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  Diana.  At  the  fame  time  the  fragments  of  two  ftone 
altars,  with  inferiptions,  were  dug  up,  one  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  erected  by  Haterianus,  Lieutenant- General  of 
Auguftus,  and  propraetor  of  the  province  of  Cilicia.  Here 
alfo  was  found  a  votive  altar,  from  the  inferipuon  of  which 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Geta  feems  Co  have  been  erafed. 
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In  1607  a  fenny  tra&  of  country5  called  "The  Moor,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ufk,  was,  by  a  fpring  tide,  overflowed  by 
the  Severn,  which  fwept  away  many  houfes,  and  deftroyed  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  much  cattle. 

An  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  a  little 
eaftward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ufk,  is  remarkable  for  glittering 
ftones,  which,  when  the  fun  ihines,  have  the  appearance  of 
gold,  whence  this  place  has  obtained  the  name  of  Gold  Cliff* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century  was  found  in  the  church 
of  a  village,  called  Tredonock,  about  three  miles  from  Caerleon, 
a  fair  and  entire  monument  of  a  Roman  fold  ier  of  the  fecond 
legion,  called  Julius  Julianus,  ere&ed  by  the  care  of  his  wife* 

Near  this  place  were  found  fome  other  monumental  infcrip- 
tions  ;  and  Roman  bricks  are  frequently  dug  up  with  thisin- 
icription,  LEG,  II.  AUG.  which  is  not  cut  in,  but  irnboffed* 

At,  St.  'Julian,  near  Caerleon,  in  1654,  a  Roman  altar  of 
free-ftone  was  found  infcribed  to  Jupiter  Dolichenus  and  Juno, 

by  iEmilianus  Calpurnius  Ruhlianus. 

Between  Caerleon  and  a  fmall  village  in  its  neighbourhood, 
called  Chrijl  Church%  a  free  ftone  coffin  was  difcovered  in  the 
laft  century,  in  which  was  inclofed  an  iron  frame,  wrapped  up 
in  a  flieefof  lead ;  and  within  the  frame  was  a  fkeleton,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  that  of  fome  perfon  of  very  great  diftin&ion,  from 
a  gilt  alabafter  atue  that  was  found  near  it,  reprefenting  a  man 
in  armour  :  in  one  hand  of  the  flatue  was  a  fhort  fword,  in  the 
other  a  paircffcales ;  in  the  right  hand  fcale  was  the  buftof  a 
woman,  which  was  outweighed  by  a  globe  in  the  other  fcale. 

Here  have  been  found  likewife  feveral  antient  earthen  veffels, 
on  one  of  which  was  reprefented,  in  curious  figures,  the  ftory 
called  the  Roman  charity,  of  a  lady  nourifhing  her  father, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  be  ftarved  to  death,  with  the  milk 
of  her  breads,  through  the  gra:e  of  the  prifon  in  which  he 
was  confined. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  county  are  alfo  Tintern 
bey,  founded  in  the  year  1131,  by  Walter  Fitz.  Richard  de 
Clare  ;  Laniony  Abbey ,  fuuatedon  thenver  Hodery,  and  which, 
it  is  faid,  was  originally  a  hermitage,  inhabited  by  St,  David \ 
add  Newport  Cajlls,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uikt 
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HIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  andeaft  by  the  Ger- 


man  ocean,  on  the  fouth  bv  Suffolk,  and  on  th*  weil  by 
Cambridgeshire.  It  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  breadth,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  in  circumference;  and  contains  thirty- 
one  hundreds,  one  city,  thirty-two  market  towns,  fix  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  pariflies,  and  fifteen  hundred  villages.  It  re- 
turns twelve  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  knights  of  the 
fhire,  two  citizens  for  Norwich,  and  two  burgeffes  for  each  of 
the  following  towns.,  viz.  Thetford,  Yarmouth,  Lynn  Regis, 
and  Caflle  Rifing. 

The  foil  is  more  various  than  in  any  other  county,  but  in 
genera!  fo  fruitful,  that  Norfolk  is  confidered  as  the  epitome 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  Large  flocks  of  fheep  are  kept  here, 
and  fome  villages  are  faid  to  feed  no  lefs  than  five  thoufand. 
This  county  alfo  produces  great  quantities  of  corn;  and  vaffc 
numbers  of  horned  cattle,  fowls,  and  rabbits,  are  conftantly 
fent  from  hence  to  the  markets  in  London.  Jet  and  amber* 
greafe  are  lometimes  found  on  the  coafts  of  this  county  ;  and 
the  principal  manufa&ures  are  worfled,  woollens,  and  filks, 
in  which  the  inland  parts  are  employed;  and  the  Norwich 
fiuffs  are  a  very  confiderable  article  in  our  trade. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Greater  and  the 
Smaller  Oufe,  the  Yare,  and  the  Waveney.  The  Greater 
Oufe  rifes  in  Northamptonshire,  and  running  through  the 
counties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Cambridge,  and  divi- 
ding this  laft  county  from  Norfolk,  falls  into  a  part  of  the 
German  fea  called  The  Wafties,  at  Lynn  Regis.  The  Smal- 
ler Oufe  iifes  in  Suffolk,  and  feparating  that  county  from  Nor- 
folk on  the  fouth-welr,difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Greater  Oufe, 
near  Downham.  The  Yare  rifes  about  the  middle  of  this 
county,  and  running  eaftward,  pafles  by  the  city  of  Norwich, 
and  falls  into  the  German  Sea  at  Yarmouth.  The  Waveney 
riles  in  Suffolk,  and  runs  north-eafi: ;  and  parting  that  county 
from  Norfolk  falls  into  the  Yare  near  Yarmouth* 
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CITY. 

NORWICH  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  Is  near 
two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  a  populous 
city,  but  the  buildings  are  in  genera!  irregular,  though  they  arc 
upon  the  whole  neat  and  hand  fame  ;  and  from  the  intermix* 
ture  of  gardens  and  trees  among  the  houfes,  Norwich  has  been 
compared  to  a  city  in  an  orchard.  This  city  has  a  flint  ftonc 
walL  which  was  finifhed  in  13093  and  is  very  much  decayed  j 
but  has,  however,  twelve  gates  in  it  ;  it  is  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  has  forty  towers.  Here  are  fix  bridges  over 
the  river  Yare;  and  thirty-fix  churches,  be fides  the. cathedra}, 
and  chapels  and  meeting  houfes  of  all  denominations. 

The  cathedral  is  a  large,  venerable,  antient  ftru&ore,  of  ex- 
cellent workmanfhip,  'founded  in  the  year  1096,  by  Bifhop 
Herbert,  who  laid  the  fiat  ftone.  The  choir  is  fpacious,  and 
the  fteepie  firong  and  very  high.  The  roof  is  adorned  with 
hiuorical  pafiages  of  fcripture,  expreffed  in  little  images,  well 
carved.  The  Biihop's  palace,  with  the  prebends  houfes 
round  the  clcfe  of  this  cathedral,  make  a  very  good  appear- 
ance. The  church  of  St.  Peter  of  Mancroft  has  an  admi- 
rable ring  of  eight  bells,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  firft  pa- 
rish churches  in  England.  Some  of  the  churches,  however, 
are  thatched;  and  all  of  thsrn  arecrufted  with  flint  ftone,  cu- 
riously cut,  in  the  manner  that  the  churches  in  Italy  arc 
crulled  with  marble,  There  are  two  churches  here  for  the 
Dutch  and  French  Flemings,  who  have  had  particular  privi* 
leges  granted  them,  which  are  carefully  preferved. 

This  city  has  a  ftately  market  crofs  of  free* ftone,  and  a 
beautiful  town-houfe  near  the  market  ^crofs,  and  on  a  hill  near 
th*j  cathedral,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  there  is  a  callie,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  over  which  there  i^  a  ftrong  bridge, 
with  an  arch  of  an  extraordinary  fize.  This  caftle  is  fup* 
pofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon?,  and  is 
now  the  common  gaol  for  the  county.  On  a  hill  ne^r  this 
cattle  flood  the  fhi-rc-houfe  of  the  county,  which  having  been 
burnt  down  by  accident,  an  a£i  of  parliament  palled  in 
3746"7,for  r>olding  the  fummer  afiizes,  and  general  quarter- 
iefiions,  in  the  city,  til]  a  newfhire-houfe  could  be  built,  and 
•for  railing  money  to  defray  the  charges  of  fucha  building* 

Here  is  an  antient  palace  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Which  was  formerly  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  houfes  ia 
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England.  Here  is  2-lfo  an  houfe  of  correction,  or  bridewell, 
which  is  a  beautiful  itructure,  built  of  fquare  flint  ftones,  fo 
nicely  joined  that  no  mortar  can  be  feen,  and  it  is  juftly  con- 
sidered as  the  n^eft  and  befl  n\nifhed  building  of  the  kind  in 
the  kingdom.  Here  is  likewife  a  grammar  fchool,  founded  by 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  fchoiars  of  which  are  to  be  no- 
minated by  the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  with  the  confent  of 
the  majority  of  the  aldermen. 

There  are  twelve  charity  fcheols  in  this  city,  where  two 
hundred  and  ten  boys  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  girls  are 
taught,  cloathed,  and  fupplied  with  books.  Here  are  alfofour 
hofpitals,  one  of  which,  St.  Helena,  founded  originally  for 
the  entertainment  of  Grangers,  was,  by  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  appropriated  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  maintains 
eighty  poor  men  and  women,  who  are  all  cloathed  in  grey, 
2nd  muft  be  fixty  years  of  age  before  they  can  be  admitted. 
Another  of  the  hofpitals,  called  Doughty's,  is  for  fixceea 
poor  men,  and  eight  women,  cloathed  in  purple.  Of  the 
other  two  hofpitah,  one  is  for  the  teaching,  maintenance,  and 
apprenticing  thirty  boys,  and  another  for  making  the  fame 
provifion  for  thirty  girls,  each  founded  by  a  mayor  of  this  city. 

The  riv^er  Tare,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  Nor- 
wich, is  navigable  to  thence,  without  locks,  though  the  city 
is  no  lefs  than  thirty  miles  diftantfrom  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver. This  city,  which  is  one  of  .he  mofl  confiderable  in 
England  after  London,  and  ftands  on  more  ground  than  any 
other  except  that  metropolis,  is  computed  to  contain  thirty- 
eight  thou  land  houfes. 

The  worfted  manufacture  for  which  this  city  has  long  been 
famous,  and  in  which  even  children  earn  their  bread,  was  fir  ft 
brought  hither  by  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Thud,  and  afterwards  very  much  improved  by  the  Dutch, 
who  fled  from  the  Duke  of  Alva's  perfection,  and  being 
fettled  here  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  taught  the  inhabitants  to 
make  fays,  bay?,  ferges,  fhalloqns,  &c.  in  which  they  carry 
cm.avaft  trade  both  at  Ircme  and  abroad,  and  alfo  in  cam- 
bists, druggets,  crapes,  and  other  curious  fluffs,  of  which  it  is 
faid  this  city  vends  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  Four  wardens  of  tne  worftcd  weavers  are 
chofen  yearly  out  of  the  city,  and  tour  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  are  fworn  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  frauds  com- 
mitted in  the  manufacture.    Here  is  another -body  cf  woollen 
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manufacturers  called  The  RufSa  Company,  who  have  a  feat 
in  the  town  hall  with  this  infcription,  Fidelttas  artes  alit. 
The  weavers  here  employ  fpinfters  all  the  country  round,  and 
by  a  calculation  made  fome  years  lince  of  the  number  of 
looms  then  at  work  in  this  city  only,  it  appeared  there  were 
no  Ids  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  people  em* 
ployed  in  their  manufactures  of  woollen,  {ilk,  &c.  in  and  about 
the  town,  including  th'ofe  employed  in  fpinning  the  yarn  ufed 
for  fuch  goods  as  are  made  in  this  city.  There  is  a  flocking 
manufacture  alfo  here,  which  has  been  computed  at  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

The  manufacturers  here  work  up  the  Leicefterfhire  and 
LincolnOiire  wool  chiefly,  while  the  Norfolk  wool  goes  to 
Yorkfliire  for  carding  and  cloths.  And  what  is  a  remarkable 
circumftance,  though  it  has  not  been  discovered  very  many 
years,  is,  that  the  Norfolk  fheep  yield  a  wool  about  their  necks 
e*jual  to  the  beft  from  Spain. 

Norwich  fuffered  very  much  by  the  infurreCtion  of  Ralph 
Earl  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  againft  William  the  Norman,  in 
whcfe  time  it  was  befieged,  and  reduced  by  famine;  but  that 
damage  was  abundantly  repaired,  upon  its  being  ereCted  into  a 
Bifhop's  fee  in  IC96,  as  it  continues  to  this  day.  In  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen  it  was  in  a  manner  rebuilt,  and  made 
a  corporation.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  made  this  city  a 
county  of  itfelf,  and  granted  the  inhabitants  leave  to  chufe  a 
mayor  and  two  fheriffs,  inftead  of  bailiffs,  by  whom  they  had 
till  then  been  governed,  according  to  the  charter  of  King 
Stephen  ;  it  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fteward, 
two  fherifts,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  fixty  common-coun- 
cil-men, with  a  town«clerk,  fword-bearer,  and  other  inferior 
officers.  The  mayor  is  always  nominated  on  May-day,  by 
the  freemen,  who  return  two  aldermen  to  their  court,  one  of 
whom  is  eleded,  and  fworn  into  his  office  with  great  pomp, 
on  the  Tuefday  before  Midfummer-eve.  The  mayor  during 
his  mayoralty,  the  fecorder,  and  the  fteward  for  the  time  be* 
ing,  are  each  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  of  the  quorum,  within 
the  city  and  its  liberties  :  and  the  mayor,  after  his  mayoralty  5 
isajuiiiceof  the  peace  during  life.  The  (heriffs  are  alfo  an- 
nually eleCted,  one  by  the  aldermen,  and  the  other  by  the 
freemen,  on  the  Jaft  Tuefday  in  Auguft,  and  fworn  on  the 
29th  of  September  3  and  the  common-council  menarecho- 
ltrtin  Mid-Lent. 
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MARKET  TOWNS; 

Yarmouth  is  ten  miles  from  Norwich,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  from  London.  This  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous town,  much  increafed  of  late  years  in  fliipping,  build- 
ings, and  people,  and  greatly  fuperior  to  Norwich  in  point  of 
lituation  for  trade.  This  was  antiently  one  of  the  cinque 
ports.  The  road,  a  place  defended  by  fands,  is  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  the  colliers  between  Newcaftle  and  London. 
The  harbour  is  fafe,  but  the  inhabitants  are  at  a  confiderabie 
expence  annually  to  clean  it.  This  town  is  confidered  as  the 
centre  of  the  coal  trade,  and  carries  on  a  confiderabie  traffic 
with  Holland, and  the  north  and  eaft  feas.  But  its  herring 
fifliery  renders  it  the  greateft  town  of  trade  in  all  the  eaft 
coaft  of  England,  except  Hull.  Forty  millions  of  herrings 
are  computed  to  be  taken,  and  cured  annually  in  this  place. 
This  town  is  bound  by  its  charter,  to  fend  to  the  (heriffs  of 
Norwich  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  herrings, baked  m  twenty- 
four  pafiies,  which  they  ought  to  deliver  to  the  lord  of  tho 
manor  of  Eaft  Charlton,  and  he  is  obliged  to  prefent  them  to 
the  King  wherever  he  is.  Their  fifhing-fair  is  held  here  at 
Michaelmas,  and  lafts  about  a  month,  during  which  time  all 
fhips,  from  any  part  of  England,  may  catch  what  fifli  they 
can,  and  bring  in  and  fell  toll  free. 

This  town,  which  makes  a  very  good  appearance  from  the 
fea,  is  one  of  the  neateft,  moft  compact,  and  regular  built  of 
any  in  England.  The  ftreets  are  ftrait,  and  parallel  to  each 
other  ;  and  there  is  a  vievy  acrofs  all  the  ftreets,  from  the 
quay  to  the  fea,  the  town  ftandingin  a  peninfula,  between  ths 
fea  and  the  harbour.  Yarmouth  is  walied,  butthechier  ftrengch 
by  land  is  in  the  haven  or  river,  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of 
it,  with  a  drawbridge  over  the  eaft;  but  the  north,  which 
joins  to  the  main  land,  is  open,  and  only  covered  with  aim- 
gle  wail,  and  fome  old  demolished  works.  Here  is  a  market: 
place,  one  of  the  fineft  and  beft  furniflied  of  any  in  England, 
for  us  extent ;  and  the  quay  is  the  handfomeft  and  largeft  of 
any  perhaps  in  Europe,  thac  of  Seville  in  Spain  only  excep- 
ted. It  is  fo  commodious,  that  people  may  ltcp  directly  from 
the  (hore  into  any  of  the  iliips,  and  walk  from  one  to  ano~ 
ther,  as  over  abridge,  fometimes  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  toge- 
ther; and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  fo  fpacious,  that  in  fome 
places  it  is  near  a  hundred  yards  from  the  houfes  to  the 
i  >  wharf* 
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wharf.  On  this  wharf  is  a  ctiftom*houfe  and  town-hall,  mtk 
feveral  merchants  houfes  thatlook  like  palaces.  Here  are  two 
churches,  of  which  St.  Nicholas,  built  in  the  refign  of  King 
Henry  the  Firfi,  has  fo  high  a  fleeple,  that  it  ferves  as  a  fea- 
mark.  Thereis  a  fine  hofpital  in  this  town,  and  two  charity- 
fchools  for  thirty- five  boys  and  thirty-two  girls,  all  cloathed 
and  taught,  the  boys  to  make  nets,  and  the  girls  fpinning, 
knitting,  and  plain  work. 

Lynn  Regis  is  ninety-feven  miles  from  London,  and  is  fitu- 
atedatthe  mouth  of  the  river  Oufe.  It  is  a  beautiful,  rich, 
and  populous  fea-port  town.  Four  rivulets,  over  which  are 
fifteen  bridges,  run  through  it.  At  the  north  end  is  St.  Anne's 
fort,  whofe  platform  mounts  twelve  great  guns,  and  commands 
all  the  fhips  that  pafs  near  the  harbour.  The  tide  of  the 
river  Oufe,  which  is  about  as  broad  here  as  the  river  Thames 
is  at  London  Bridge,  rijes  twenty  feet  perpendicular. 

This  town  was  formerly  a  place  of  defence,  as  appears  from* 
the  ruins  of  the  works  demoliflied  in  the  civil  wars.  It  was  a 
borough  by  prescription  before  the  time  of  King  John,  who, 
becaufeit  adhered  to  him  againfl  the  Barons,  made  it  a  free  bo- 
rough, with  large  privileges,  appointed  it  a  provoft,  and  gave 
it  a  iilver  cup  of  about  eighty  ounces,  doubly  gilt  and  ena- 
melled, and  four  large  hlver  maces,  that  are  carried  before  the 
mayor. 

This  town  has  had  fifteen  royal  charters,  and  is  now  governed 
by  a  mayor,  high-fteward,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
eighteen  common~council~men,  with  other  inferior  officers : 
and  every  firft  Monday  of  the  month,  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
the  reft  of  the  magiftrates,  and  the  preachers,  meet  to  hear  and 
determine  all  controverfies  between  the  inhabitants,  in  an  ami- 
cable manner,  in  order  to  prevent  law  fuits.  This  cuftom  was 
firft  eftabliihed  in  1588,  and  is  called  the  Feaft  of  Reconci- 
liation. Here  is  a  fpacious  market-place,  in  the  quadrangle 
of  which  is  a  fiatue  of  King  William  the  Third,  and  a  fine 
crols,  with  a  dome  and  gallery  round  it,  fupported  by  fixteen 
piiLrs..  The  market-houfe  is  a  free-flone  bunding,  after  the 
modern  tafte,  feventy  feet  high,  and  adorned  with  ftatues  and 
other  embeliiftiments.  Here  are  two  panih  churches,  St.  Mar- 
garet's, which  has  a  fine  library,  and  AU  Saints:  there  is  alfo 
a  chapel  of  eafe  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  handforaeft  of  the  kind  in  England.    It  has  a  belt 
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tower  of  free-ftone,  and  an  octagon  fpire  over  it,  which  toge- 
ther are  one  hundred  and  feventy  feet  high  ;  arid  there  is  a 
library  in  it,  purchafed  by  fubfcription.  Here  is  alfo  a 
Prefcyterian  and  a  Quaker  meeting«houfe,  with  a  bridewell,  or 
work-houfe,  and  feveral  alms-houfes,  a  free-fchool,  a  good 
cuftoni-houfe,  and  a  convenient  quay  and  warehouses* 

The  fituation  of  this  town,  near  the  fall  of  the  Oiife  into 
the  fea,  gives  it  an  opportunity  of  extending  its  trade  into 
eight  different  counties,  fo  that  it  fupplies  many  considerable 
citiesand  towns  with  heavygoods,notonly  of  our  own  produce, 
but  imported  from  abroad.    It  deals  more  largely  in  coais  and 
wine  than  any  other  port  in  England,  except  London,  Briftol, 
and  Newcafile.    In  return  for  thefe  commodities,  Lynn  re* 
ceives  back,  for  exportation,  a  great  part  of  the  corn  which 
the  counties  it  fupplies  them  with   produce;  and  of  this  one 
article  Lynn  exports  more  than  any  other  port  in  the  king- 
dom, except  Hull  in  Yorkfliire.    Its  foreign  trade  is  very 
fiderable,  efpecially  to  Holland,  Norway,  the  Baltic,  Spain, 
and  Portugal, 

The  roarfh  lands  over-againft  Lynn  Regis,  form  a  penin* 
fula,  alrnoft  furrounded  with  navigable  rivers  and  an  arm  of 
the  fea.  Itconfifts  of  thirty  thoufand  acres,  with  ditches  to 
carry  off  the  water,  over  which  there  are  above  one  hundred 
bridges.    It  feeds  generally  about  thirty  thoufand  flieep. 

Thetford  is  eighty  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated 
near  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  in  a  plcafant  open  country,  on  the 
borders  of  two  rivers,  the  Fhet  and  the  Oufe  ;  the  former  of 
which  it  runs  through.  It  is  a  place  of  confiderable  antiquity, 
and  was  made  by  the  Saxon  Kings  the  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Eafi  Angles  \  but  it  was  three  times  ruined  by  the 
Danes. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Thetford  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  ' 
and  then  a  placeof  great  note  ;  but  declined  on  the  tranflation 
of  the  bishopric  to  Norwich.    There  was  formerly  a  mint 
here. 

This  is  a  pretty  large  town,  but  not  fo  populous  as  in  the 
reign  of  King  Ld  ward  the  Third,  when  it  had  twenty  churches, 
fix  hofpitals,  and  eight  monafteries,  mod  of  which  are  now  m 
ruins;  and  all  the  churches  left  are  only  one  on  the  Suffolk, 
and  two  on  the  Norfolk  fide  of  the  town. 
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Thctford  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a 
mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  twenty  common-councilmen, 
two  of  whom  are  generally  chamberlains,  a  town-clerk,  a 
fword  bearer,  and  two  ferjeans  at  mace  ;  and  the  Lent  afiizes 
for  the  county  of- Norfolk  are  commonly  held  in  the  guildhall 
here. 

Castle  Rising,  which  is  one  hundred  and  two  miles  from 
London,  took  its  name  from  its  fituation  on  a  high  hill,  on 
which  is  acaftle,built  by  William  d'Albini, Earl  of  Arundel  and 
SufTex,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft.  It  has  a  vaft 
circular  ditch,  according  to  the  Gothic  method  of  fortification, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  the  Normans.  It  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  twelve  al- 
dermen ;  and  though  there  are  now  but  very  few  inhabitants, 
v  93  formerly  a  confiderable  place,  till  its  harbour  was  choaked 
up  with  fend.  There  is  here  a  good  alms-houfe  for  twenty- 
four  decayed  widows,  and  a  governefs,  which  was  founded  by 
one  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 

Swaffkam  is  ninety- four  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  large 
well  built  town,  lituated  on  a  hill,  in  an  air  which  has  been 
highly  commended  by  phyficians.  It  is  a  populous  place,  and 
has  a  good  trade.  There  is  a  fumptuous  church  here,  the 
north  ifie  of  which  js  faid  to  have  been  built  by  a  travelling 
pedlar,  who  owed  his  riches  to  a  lucky  difco very  he  once  made 
of  a  cheft  of  money  that  had  been  buried  in  the  earth.  This 
traditionary  ftory  is  told  with  abundance  of  marvellous  cir- 
cumftances  :  however,  the  pedlar,  his  wife,  and  dog,  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  painted  in  feveral  of  the  windows,  and 
carved  upon  the  pew  doors. 

Attleborough  is  ninety-three  miles  from  London,  and 
was  anciently  a  city,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  and 
had  a  palace  and  a  collegiate  church,  It  is  ft  ill  a  confiderable 
town,  and  has  a  good  market  for  fat  bullocks,  ftieep,  and  other 
cattle. 

D  i.  RE  HAM  is  one  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  is  a 
large  well  built  town,  with  feveral  hamlets  belonging  to  itt 
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Large  quantities  of  wool  are  conftantly  brought  to  its  weekly 
markets, 

Disse  is  ninety-one  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  upon  the  utmoft  confines  of  the  fouth- 
ward  part  of  this  county,  and  is  a  pretty  good  town.  The 
weekly  markets  are  well  furnifhed  with  yarn  and  woollen 
cloth. 

Cromer  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  fituated  on  the  fea  fhore;  but  it  was  formerly  a  much 
larger  town  than  it  is  at  prefent.  There  were  twoparifh 
churches  in  it,  but  there  is  now  only  one ;  the  other,  together 
with  many  hcufes  that  flood  near  it,  having  been  fwallowed  up 
by  an  inundation  of  the  fea.  The  town  is  chiefly  inhabited 
and  frequented  by  fifhermen,  and  is  remarkable  for  lobfters, 
whi.eSrare  caught  here  in  great  quantities,  and  carried  to  Nor* 
wkb,  and  fome  to  London.  It  is  a  rocky  coaft,  and  ths 
Seamen  call  it  Cromer  Bay,  or  The  Devil's  Throat. 

Aylesham  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  a  populous  but  poor  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
knitters  of  ftockings. 

Worsted,  or  Wursted,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  London,  and  is  memorable  for  the  invention  of 
firft  twilling  of  that  fort  of  woollen  yarn  thread,  which 
from  hence  is  called  Worfted.  Here  is  alfo  a  manufacture  of 
worfted  fluffs ;  and  ftockings  are  both  knit  and  wove  here. 

Fakenham  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  London, 
and  had  anciently  fait  pits,  though  fix  miles  from  the  fea. 

On  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thisrtown  are  kept  the 
flier  ifPs  term,  and  a  courc  for  the  wholecounty. 

Caston  is  one  hundred  "and  twelve  miles  from  London, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  a  bridge  over  a  little  river  called 
The  B  ure.  A  brazen  hand  is  carried  here  before  the  fleward 
of  the  manor,  inftead  of  a  mace. 


Clay  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  London, 
and  is  a  port  with  large  fak  works,  whence  fait  is  not  only 
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ven c?cd -all  over  the  county,  but  fometimes  exported  in  confi> 
derable  quantities  to  Holland  and  the  Baltic. 

\ 

Downkam  is  eighty-fix  miles  from  London,  and  is  com- 
monlv  called  Downharn  Market.  The  market  here  js  very 
ancient,  and  was  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Confefior.  Here 
is  abridge,  though  but  an  indifferent  one,  over  the  Oufe,  and 
a  port  for  barges. 

Fouls  ham,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fix  miles  from  Lon«* 
den,  is  a  little  obfeure  town,  of  no  confideration. 

HarlESTON  is  fituated  on  the  river  Waveney,  over  whiph 
it  has  a  bridge,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  miles  from 
London. 

New  Buckenham  is  thus  called  by  way  of  diftindlion 
from  Old Buckenham*  a  village  in  its  neighbourhood  $  and  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Buckenham  from  the 
great  number  of  bucks  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  This 
town  is  ninety-fix  miles  from  London.  Here  is  a  fine  ftrong 
cafije,  which  was  poflefied  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel.  The 
lords  of  this  manor  claim  the  privilege  of  being  butlers  at  the 
coronation  of  our  Kings. 

Burnham  Market  is  thus  called  on  account  of  its  being 
a  market  town,  and  to  diftinguifh.  it  from  feven  villages  in  its 
neighbourhood,  all  known  by  the  name  of  Burnham^  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  each  other  by  the  ancient  name  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  This  town  ftands  on  the  north-weft  part  of  the' 
county  on  the  fea  fide:  it  has  a  fine  harbour,  and,  together 
with  the  villages  of  the  fame,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  corn 
to  Holland.  This  town  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  miles 
from  London. 

East  Harling  is  fo  calle3  to  diftinguith  it  from  two  vil- 
lages'in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  is  named  Weji  liar* 
Bkgi  and  the  other  Middle  Harling.  It  is  eighty-height  miles 
from  London,  and  has  a  market,  chiefly  for  linen  yarn,  and 
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HlCHLiNG  is  fituated  in  a  marfhy  ground,  not  far  from  the 
Tea,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  from 
London.    There  was  formerly  a  priory  here. 

Holt  is  a  fmall  neat  town,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
miles  from  London,  and  contains  nothing  remarkable,  except 
an  handfome  afTernbiy  room. 

Loddon  is  an  inconfiderable  town,  one  hundred  and  thir> 
fcecn  miles  from  London. 

Methwold  Is  eighty-fix  miles  from  London,  and  is 
remarkable  for  breeding  excellent  rabbits,  called  Mewil  rab- 
bits. 

Seeching,  or  Sechy,  is  ninety-three  miles  from  London, 
snd  is  remarkable  only  for  a  good  maketoncea  fortnight,  for 
the  fale  of  fat  bullocks. 

Repeham  is  one  hundred  and  nine  miles  from  London,  and 
Was  formerly  famous  for  having  three  fine  churches  in  one 
church-yard,  belonging  to  three  fevera)  lordfhips,  two  of 
which  were  long  ago  demoiifhed,  and  the  third  was  burnt 
down  with  mod  of  the  town  in  1600.  The  chief  trade  of 
the  town  is  in  male. 

Hingham  is  ninety-feven  miles  from  London,  and  though 
only  a  fmall  town,  is  one  of  the  mofi:  agreeable  places  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  The  country  adjoimng  to  the  town  is 
well  cultivated,  and  every  thing  about  it  has  the  appearance  of 
rural  gaiety. 

Watton  is  noted  for  the  vaft:  quantities  of  batter  fent 
from  hence  to  London,  from  whence  it  ninety  miles  dif- 
tant.  The  church  here  is  a  remarkable  edifice,  being  only 
fixty  feet  long,  and  thirty-three  feet  broid  ;  nor  is  the  ftee~ 
pie  lefs  fo,  for  it  is  round  at  the  bottom,  and  odtangular  at 
the  top. 

Wymondham,  or  Windham,  is  ninety-nine  miles  from 
London.  It  is  a  large  and  extenfive  place,  and  g  eat  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  continually  employed  in  making  fpiggots 
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and  foffets,fpindles,fpoons,and  the  like  wooden  wares.  They 
enjoy  the  writ  of  privilege*  as  an  ancient  demefne,  from  ferving 
at  2ffizes  or  feffions.  There  is  a  free-fchool  in  this  town, 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  King 
Henry  the  Firft's  butler ;  and  here  isalfo  a  charity  fchool  for 
teaching  thirty  children. 

North  Walsham,  which  is  thus  called  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  a  village  not  far  from  this  town,  called  South  JVal/kam% 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  from  London,  and 
has  a  plentiful  market  for  com,  flefh,  and  all  forts  of  pro- 
vifions. 

Snetsham  is  one  hundred  and  two  miles  from  London,  and 
was  once  a  royal  demefne,  and  had  many  privileges* 

Walsingham  is  one  hundred  and  fixteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don, It  is  a  pretty  neat  town,  famous  for  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient monaftery,  wherein  was  a  fhrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
much  frequented  at  one  time  as  was  that  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
of  Canterbury.  Several  parts  of  this  monaftery  are  frill  re- 
maining, from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  magnifi- 
cent  ftructure  ;  and  here  are  two  walls  {till  called  St.  Mary's 
Well,  on  a  platform  befide  one  of  which  is  a  crofs,  whereon 
the  people  ufed  to  kneel  when  they  drank  the  water.  The  foil 
round  this  town  is  remarkable  for  producing  good  faffron  and 
fouthern  wood. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Houghton  Hall  is  the  feat  of. the  Earl  of  Qrford,  and  was 
built  by  the  famous  Sir  Rober?  Walpole.  It  is  fituated  about 
five  miles  from  Fakenham.  At  the  firft  approach  to  this  noble 
manfion,feveral  very  magnificent  plantations  prefent  themfelves 
to  the  view,  which  futround  it  every  way.  In  the  road  from 
Syderftcne  they  appear  to  the  greateft  advantage  :  they  are 
feen  to  a  great  extent,  with  openings  left  judicioufly  in  many 
places,  to  let  in  the  view  of  more  diftant  woods. 

In  the  houfe  you  firft  enter  the  hall,  which  is  a  very  noble 
room,  a  cube  of  forty  feet,  with  a  ftone  gallery  round  thre$ 
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fides.  The  deling  and  the  frieze  of  boys  are  executed  by  Al- 
teri.  The  bafs  reliefs  over  the  chimney  and  doors  are  from  the 
antique.  The  figures  over  the  great  door,  and  the  boys  over 
the  leffer  door,  are  by  Ryfbrack.  In  the  frieze  are  the  bas 
reliefs  of  Sir  Robert  Waipole  and  Catharine  his  firft  lady, 
and  of  Robert  Lord  Walpole  their  eldeft  fon,  and  Margaret 
Rolle  his  wife.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  baft  of  SirRoberC 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  by  Ryfbrack.  Before  a  nicb,  over- 
againft  the  chimney,  is  the  Laocoon,  a  fine  caft  in  bronze,  by 
Girardon,  bought  by  Lord  Walpole  at  Paris.  On  the  tables 
are  the  Tiber  and  the  Nile  in  bronze,  from  the  antiques  in  the 
capitol  in  Rome;  two  vafes  in  bronze,  from  the  antiques  in 
the  Villas  of  Medici  and  Borghefe  at  Rome;  the  buft  of  a 
woman ;  the  buft  of  a  Roman  Emprefs  ;  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius;  all  antiques:  Trajan;  Septimus  Severus ;  Com  mod  us  ; 
and  a  young  Hercules;  all  antiques  :  Baccio  Bandineili,  by 
himfelf;  Fauftina  Senior ;  and  a  young  Commodus;  both  an* 
tiques.  Here  are  alfo  heads  of  Homer  and  Hefiod,  the  empe- 
ror Adrian,  and  two  others. 

The  faloon  is  forty  feet  long,  forty  feet  high,  and  thirty 
wide;  the  hanging;  is  crimfon  coloured  velvet ;  the  cieling 
painted  by  Kent,  who  defigned  all  the  ornaments  throughout 
the  houfe.    The  chimney  piece  is  of  black  and  gold  marble, 
as  are  alfo  the  tables.    In  the  pediment  of  the  chimney  ftands 
a  fmall  antique  buft  of  a  Venus  ;  and  over  the  garden  door  is 
a  large  antique  buft,    On  the  great  table  is  an  exceeding  fins 
bronze  of  a  man  and  woman,  by  John  Boulogne.    On  ihe 
other  tables  are  two  vafes  of  Oriental  alabafter.    Over  the 
chimney  is  Chrift  baptifed  by  St.  John,  a  moll  capital  pidture 
of  Albano. — Here  are  alfo  the  following  fine  paintings  :  Tha 
ftoning  of  Sr.  Stephen,  a  capita!  pidlure  of  Lc  Soeur ;  it  con- 
tains nineteen  figures,  and  is  remarkable  for  expreffing  a  moil 
maiierly  variety  of  grief :  the  holy  family,  a  moft  celebrated 
pi&ure  of  Vandyke  ;  the  chief  part  of  it  is  a  dance  of  boy 
angels,  which  are  painted  in  the  higher!  manner :  Mary  Mag- 
dalen wafhing  Chrift's  feet;  a  capital  picture  of  Kubsns, 
finifhed  in  the  higheft  manner,  and  finely  preferved  ;  there  arc 
in  this  piece  fourteen  figures  as  large  as  lire  :  the  holy  family, 
by  Titian,  and  another  by  Cantanni :  Simeon  and  the  child, 
a  very  fine  picture  by  Guido  :  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  child 
afleep  in  her  arms,  by  Augukine  Caracci  :  an  old  woman  giv- 
ing a  boy  cherries,  by  Titian  ;  the  boy  is  a  portrait  of  this 
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great  painter's  own  fon,  and  the  old  woman  of  his  nurfe  i 
Daedalus  and  Icarus,  by  Le  Brun  :  and  fevcral  other  pieces  by 
eminent  mailers* 

In  the  fupping  parlour  is  the  battle  of  Conftantine  and 
Maxentius,  a  copy,  by  Julio  Romano,  of  the  famous  pic* 
ture  in  the  Vatican*  which  he  executed  after  the  detlgn  of  Ra- 
phael Here  is  alfo  a  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when 
Secrerary  at  War  to  Queen  Anne,  by  Jervais ;  another  of  his 
brother  Horace  Walpole,  by  Richardfon  \  and  feveral  other 
portraits  of  perfons  of  the  fame  family. 

In  the  hunting  hall  isSufannah  and  the  two  elders,  by  Ru- 
iens;  and  a  hunting  piece,  by  Wooton,  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is  introduced  drefled  in  green,  in  company  with 
Colonel  Churchill  and  another  gentleman. 

In  the  coffee-room,  over  the  chimney,  is  a  landfcape^ 
with  figures  dancing,  by  Swanivelt;  Jupiter  and  Europa, 
after  Guido,  by  Pietro  da  Pietris  ;  Galatea,  by  Zemeni  \  and 
a  portrait  or  Horace  Walpole,  uncle  to  Sir  Robert. 

Returning  through  the  arcade,  you  afcend  the  great  ftaircafe, 
which  is  painted  in  chiaro  obfeuro,  by  Kenu  In  the  middle 
four  Doric  pillars  rife  and  fupport  a  fine  ca(t  in  bronze  of  the 
gladiator,  by  John  Bulogne,  which  was  a  prefent  to  Sir  Ro* 
bert  from  Thomas  Ear)  of  Pembroke. 

The  common  parlour  is  thirty  feet  long,  by  twenty*one 
broad.  Over  the  chimney  is  fome  fine  pear-tree  carving,  by 
Gibbons,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  hangs  a  portrait  of  hin,  by 
Sir  Godfrey' Kneller.  It  is  a  mafier-piece,  and  equal  to  any 
of  Vandyke*  Here  is  alfo  an  excellent  fine  fketch  of  King 
William,  by  Sir  Godfrey,  for  the  large  equeitrian  picture 
which  he  afterwards  executed  very  iil  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
with  feveral  alterations  $  and  anorher  of  King  George  the 
the  Firir,  a  companion  to  the  former,  but  finiihed  ;  ,the  figure 
by  the  fame  at  tilt,  which  he  took  from  the  K  ing  at  Guildford 
horie-race;  the  horfe  is  new  painted  by  Wooton.  And  among 
other  fine  pictures  in  this  room  are  the  following  :  Venus  bath- 
ing, and  Cupids  with  a  car,m  a  landfcape,  by  Andrea  Sacchi ; 
a  cook's  fhop,  by  Teniers,  in  his  very  belt  manner.  There 
are  ieverai  figures,  in  particular  his  own,  in  a  hawking  habit, 
with  fpaoiels ;  and  in  the  middle  an  eld  blind  filherman,  finely 
painted  :  another  cook's  fhop,  by  Martin  cle  Vos,  who  was 
Snyders's  mailer ;  and  in  this  ptclure  he  has  excelled  any  thing 
done  by  his  fcholar  -9  it  is  as  large  as  nature  :  a  Bacchanalian* 
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by  Rubens ;  and  the  nativity,  by  Carlo  Cignani :  Sir  Tho» 
mas  Grefham,  tbe  founder  of  Grefham  College,  by  Antonio 
More  :  Erafmus,  by  Hans  Holbein,  a  half  length  fmalier  than 
the  life:  Francis  Halls,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  mailer,  a  head 
by  himfelf  :  the  fchool  of  Athene,  a  copy  of  Raphael's  fins 
picture  in  the  Vatican  :  Rembrandt's  wife,  a  half  length,  by 
Rembrandt:  Ruben's  wife,  a  head,  by  Rubens  :  a  head  of 
Inigo  Jones,  by  Vandyke;  and  another  of  Mr*  Locke,  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

The  library  is  twenty-one  feet  and  half,  by  twenty-two 
feet  and  half.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  whole  length,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  of  King  George  the  Firft,  in  his  coronation 
robes,  and  is  the  only  pidure  for  which  he  ever  fat  in  Eng- 
land, 

The  little  bed  chamber  is  all  wainfeotted  with  mahogany, 
and  the  bed,  which  is  of  painted  taffeta,  ftands  in  an  alcove  of 
the  fame  wood.  Over  the  chimney  is  an  extreme  good  por* 
trait,  by  Dahl,  of  Catharine  Shorter,  firft  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  On  the  other  fide  is  a  portrait  of  Maria  Skerrer, 
fecofid  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  blue  dam&fk  bed.  chamber  is  of  the  fame  dimensions 
as  the  library,  and  is  hung  with  tapeftry.  Ov~r  the  chimney 
is  a  whole  length,  by  Vanloo,  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  dreffed 
in  the  robes  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

In  the  drawing  rocm  is  a  picture  of  the  judgment  of  Paris, 
by  Luca  Jordano:  King  Charles  the  Fini:,  a  whole  length, 
in  armour  ;  his  Queen  Henrietta  ;  and  Archbiihop  Laud  ;  all 
by  Vandyke  ;  with  feveral  other  portraits  by  the  fame  matter  : 
Robert  Lord  Walpole,  elded:  fon  of  JBtr  P^cbert  Walpole,  by 
Catharine  his  firft  wife  :  a  head  in  crayons,  by  Rofaiba  :  Ed- 
ward Walpole,  Sir  Robert's  f^cond  Ion,  and  Horace  his  third 
fon  ;  both  by  the  fame  artifh 

The  Carlo  Maratti  room  is  fo  called  from  its  being  covered 
with  pictures  by  that  maiter.  The  hangings  are  green  vel  vet, 
the  table  of  Lapis  Lazuli  :  at  each  end  a-e  two  fconces  of 
maffive  filver* — Among  others  pieces  o\  Carlo  Maratti  in  this 
room  are  the  following  :  Over  the  chimney,  Clement  the 
Ninth,  of  the  Rofpiglibfi  family  ;  this  'is  a  moft  admirable 
portrait,  and  was  bought  by  Jervas  the  painter,  out  of  th? 
Arnaldi  palace  at  Florence,  where  are  the  remains  of  the  great 
Palavicini  collection,  from  whence  Sfr  Robert  bought  feveral 
of  his  pictures ;  the  judgment  of  Paris,  executed  by  rffffe 
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painter  when  be  was  eighty-three  years  old  5  Galatea  fitting 
with  Acis,  Tritons,  and  Cupids:  the  Virgin  teaching  Jefus 
to  read  :  St.  Caecilia  with  four  angels,  playing  on  mufical  in- 
ftruments ;  thefe  two  iaft  are  moft  perfect  and  beautiful  pic» 
tures,  in  Maratti's  beft  and  moft  finished  manner,  and  were  in 
the  Pallavicini  collection  :  the  afFurnption  of  the  Virgin  :  the 
marriage  of  St,  Catharine :  and  two  faints  worshipping  the 
Virgin  in  the  clouds. 

In  the  velvet  bed-charnber,  the  bed  is  of  green*  velvet, 
richly  embroidered,  and  laced  with  gold  ;  the  ornaments  de- 
figned  by  Kent  y  the  hangings  are  tapeftry,  reprefenting  the 
loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  after  Albano,  The  fubje&  of 
one  of  the  pictures  with  which  this  room  is  adorned,  is  Alex- 
ander adorning  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  by  Le  Mer  ;  the  head  of 
Alexander  is  taken  from  his  medals,  and  the  figures  are  in  the 
true  antique  tafte. 

The  di tiling- room  is  hung  with  very  fine  gold  tapeftry,  after 
the  pictures  of  Vandyke*  There  are  whole  length  portraits 
of  King  James  the  Firft,  Queen  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  to 
Frederick  the  Second,  King  of  Denmark,  brother  to  Queen 
Anne  ;  they  have  fine  borders  of  boys,  with  fcftoons,  and  oval 
pifiures  of  the  children  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  is  a  giafs  cafe  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
Jilver  phi!igree5  which  belonged  to  Catharine  Lady  Walpole, 
Over  the  chimney  is  the  confulting  the  Sibyline  Oracles,  a 
fine  pi&ure  by  Le  Mer, 

in  the  embroidered  bed-chamber,  the  bed  is  of  the  fineft 
Italian  needle- work.  Over  the  chimney  is  the  holy  family, 
as  large  as  life,  by  Nicholas  Poufiin  j  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
capital  pictures  in  this  collection,  the  hairs  o£  the  heads,  and 
the  draperies  are  in  the  fine  tafte  of  Raphael,  and  the  antique. 

The  cabinet  is  twenty-one  feet  and  half,  by  twenty-two 
and  half,  and  is  hung  with  green  velvet.  Over  the  chimney 
is  a  celebrated  picture: of  Rubem's  wife,  by  Vandyke;  it  was 
fitted  for  a  pannel  in  her  own  clofet  in  Ruben^t  houfe.  She 
is  in  a  black  fauin  with  a  ha;  on,  a  whole  length  ;  sne  bauds 
and  the  drapery  are  remarkably  good.  Here  is  aifoa  painting 
of  Rubens' s  family,  by  Jordaens  of  Antwerp,  Rubens  is 
represented  playing  on  a  lure  ;  his  firft  wsfe  is  fitting  with  one 
cf'l  er  children  on  her  lap,  and  two  others  before  hsr  :  there 
areieverai  other  figusesand  genii  jri  the  air. — Among  the  other 
pictures  in  this  fuocu  are  the  following;  The  judgment  of 
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Paris,  by  Andrea  Schiavone:  Chrift  appearing  to  Mary  in  the 
garden, an  exceeding  fine  piflure,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona :  Chrift 
laid  in  the  fepulchre,  one  of  the  fineft  pictures  that  Parmegiano 
ever  painted,  and  for  which  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  was 
knighted  by  a  Duke  of  Parma,  There  are  eleven  figures  in 
it,  and  the  expreffion,  drawing,  colouring,  perfpeftive,  and 
chiaro  obfcuro,  are  as  fine  as  pofilble  :  the  figure  of  Jofeph  of 
Arimathea  is  Parmegiano's  own  portrait:  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Velvet  Brughe!  ;  in  which  are  a  multitude  of  little 
figures,  all  finifiied  with  tbegreatefl  Dutch  exachiefs  :  a  naked 
Venus  flecfing,  a  moft  perfect  figure  by  Annibal  Caracci  ; 
the  contours  and  the  colouring  are  exceffively  fine  :  King  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  an  original  fmall  whole  length,  by  Flans  Hol- 
bein :  Bathfheba  bringing  Abifhag  10  David,  an  exceeding 
high  finifhed  pidlure  by  Vanderwerff". 

The  marble  parlour  is  fo  called,  becatife  one  entire  fide  of 
the  room  is  marble,  with  alcoves  for  fide-boards,  fupported 
with  columns  of  Plymouth  marble.  Over  the  chimney  is  a 
fine  pi&ureof  alto  relievo  in  ftatuary  marble,  after  the  antique, 
by  Ryfbrack  ;  and  before  one  of  the  tables,  a  large  granate 
ciftern.  Among  the  pictures  here  are,  the  Afcenlion,  by  Paul 
Veronefe  ;  and  the  Apoftles  after  the  Afcenfion,  by  the  fame 
artift  :  a  portrait  of  Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby  5  and 
another  of  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  both  by  Vandyke. 

The  gallery  is  feventy  three  feet  long,  by  twenty-one  feet 
high  $  the  middle  rifes  three  feet  higher ,  with  windows  all 
round.  The  cieling  is  adefign  of  Serho's,  in  the  inner  library 
of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  was  brought  from  thence  by 
Mr,  Horace  Walpole,  junior  :  the  frize  is  taken  from  the 
Sybils'  temple  at  Tivoii-  There  are  two  chimnies,and  the 
whole  room  ts  hung  with  Norwich  darnafk.  It  was  defigned 
originally  for  a  green^houfe;  but  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
refigning  his  employments  in  1742,  it  was  fitted  up  for  his 
pictures,  which  had  hung  in  his  houfe  in  Downing-ftreet. 
Over  the  fartheft  chimney  is  a  very  capital  picture  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  church  ;  they  a*e  confulting  on  the  immacuiate- 
nefs  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  above  in  the  clouds.  In  this  pic- 
ture, which  is  by  Guido  in  his  brighteii  manner,  and  perfectly 
preferved,  there  are  fix  old  men  as  large  as  life  \  and  the  ex- 
preffion, drawing,  defign,and  colouring,  are  wonderfully  fine. 
Over  the  chimney  is  the  prodigal  fon,  finely  executed  by  Sal- 
v&tor  Roftu  Here  are  alfo,  among  other  pictures,  the  follow- 
er 2  ing: 
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ing  :  Meieager  and  Atahnta,  a  cartoon,  by  Rubens,  hrger 
than  life  ;  it  being  defigned  for'tapeftry,  all  the  weapons  are 
in  the  left  hand  of  the  figures  :  Marcus  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulph,  an  exceeding  fine  picture*  by  Mola ;  there  are  a 
great  number  of  figures  in  this  piece,  fine  attitudes,  and  great 
cxpreffions  of  pa/Fion  :  Horatius  Codes  defending  the  bridge, 
companion  to  the  preceding :  a  lionefs  and  two  lions,  by 
Rubens:  an  old  woman  fitting  in  a  chair,  a  portrait,  three 
quarters,  by  the  lame  mailer  :  an  ufurer  and  his  wife,  by 
Quintin  Matfh,  the  blackfmith  of  Antwerp}  this  picture  is 
finifhed  with  thegreateil  labour  and  exactnefs  imaginable,  and 
was  painted  for  a  family  in  France  ;  it  differs  very  little  from 
one  at  Windfor,  which  he  executed  for  King  Charles  the 
Firft  :  Job's  friends  bringing  him  prefents,  a  fine  picture,  by 
Guido  :  Dives  and  Lazarus,  by  Paul  Veronefe  :  the  expofiuori 
of  Cyrus,  by  Cafiiglione,  a  veiy  capital  picture  :  Abraham's 
facrifice  of  Ifaac,  by  Rembrandt  :  the  adoration  of  the  (hep- 
herds,  a  moil  capital  and  perfect  picture  of  Guido:  the  con  ti«* 
nence  of  Scipio,  and  Mofes  ftriking  the  rock,  both  by  Nicho- 
las Poufiin  :  the  laft  fupper,  by  Raphael  :  a  feaport,  a  fine 
picture,  by  Claude  Lorraine  :  a  fea  calm,  by  the  fame  matter, 
a  very  pleafing  and  agreeable  picture  :  the  Joconda,  a  ftnith's 
wife,  reckoned  the  handfomeft  woman  of  her  time,  and  who 
was  rniftrefs  to  Francis  the  Firft,  King  of  France,  painted  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  :.' the  eagle  and  Ganymede,  by  Michael 
Angelo  Bucnarotti :  the  virgin  and  child,  a  rnoft  beautiful, 
bright,  and  capital  picture,  by  Domenichino ;  bought  out  of 
Zamheccari  palace  at  Bologna,  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  jun* 
the  falutation,  a  highly  finilhed  picture,  by  Albano. 

We  have  been  mare  particular  in  our  account  of  this  col- 
lection of  pictures,  becaufe  it  was  unquefrionablythe  firft  in 
England  after  the- royal  one.  The  principal  part  of  this  coU 
lection  has,  however,  been  lately  purchafed  by  the  Efnprefs 
of  Ruifia* — All  the  rooms  at  Houghton  are  fitted  up  in  the 
moft  magnificent  ftile.  The  houle  is  a  noble  edifice,  and 
built  in  general  in  the  Ionic  orders  and  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  with  the  greateft judgment. 

Holkam  formerly  the  celebrated  feat  of  the  Countefs  of  Lei* 
ctfrer,  but  now  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  Efq;  is  fituated 
about  two  miles  from  Welles.  It  was  built  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Leicefter,  and  is  a  moft  noble  mafifio^t    It  appears  the 
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moft  magnificent  when  approached  on  the  fouth  fide.  The 
firft  objects  that  prefent  themfeives  that  way  are  a  few  fmail 
clumps  of  trees,  which  ftretch  out  the  way  to  the  triumphal 
arch,  under  which  the  road  runs.  This  ftruclure  is  in  a 
beautiful  tafte,  and  finifhed  in  an  elegant  manner  :  it  is  ex- 
tremely light,  and  the  whit<?  flint  ruftics  have  a  fine  effect.  A 
narrow  plantation  on  each  fide  a  broad  vifta  leads  from  thence 
to  the  obeliflc,  a  mile  and  half.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hi!i  on 
which  the  obelifk  frands,  are  two  porters  lodges,  fmail,  but  very 
neat  ftru$ures.  Rifing  with  the  hill,  you  approach  the  obj- 
lifk,  through  a  very  fine  plantation  j  and  noshing  can  be  at- 
tended with  a  better  effect  than  the  viftos  opening  at  once. 
There  are  eight.  1.  To  the  fouth  front  of  the  houfe.  2.  To 
Holkarn  church,  on  the  top  or  a  fteep  hill,  covered  with 
wood  5  a  rooft  beautiful  object.  3.  To  the  village  of  Welles, 
a  parcel  of  Scattered  houfes  appearing  in  the  wood.  4,  To 
the  triumphal  arch.  The  reft  of  the  viftos  are  to  diftint 
plantations. 

The  houfe  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  five  quadrangles,  the 
centre  and  the  tour  wings  :  not  that  they  arefquares,  bur  ths 
term  is  ufed  to  convey  a  general  idea.  Each  of  the  two  fronts 
prefent  a  centre  and  two  wings.  That  on  tne  fouth,  and  the 
grend  approach,  is  as  beautiful,  light,  and  elegant  a  building  as 
can  be  viewed.  The  portico  is  in  a  fine  tafte,  and  the  Coria- 
thian  pillars  beautifully  proportioned.  The  fouth  front  con- 
fiftsof  one  row  of  Venetian  windows,  ove;  another  of  com* 
mon  fafhes  in  the  rufticks. 

You  enter  what  is  called  the  great  hall,  which  is  a  cube  of 
forty-eight  feet,  in  which  are  eighteen  very  large  and  mag- 
nificent Corinthian  pillars.  The  hall  is  entirely  of  Derby- 
fhire  marWe. 

The  falcon  is  forty-two  feet  by  twenty-  feven,  and  is  bung 
with  crimfon  caftoy.  The  pier~glaffes  are  fmail  on  account 
of  the  narrownefs  of  the  piers,  each  againit  a  pi  lar  of  the 
portico,  but  in  a  very  elegant  tafte. 

The  rooms  to  the  left  of  the  faloon,  firft,  a  drawing-room, 
thirty-three  by  twenty-two,  hung  with  crimfon  c.iir  y.  The 
pier  glalles  are  very  large  and  exceedingly  eiegan.j  and  the 
agate  tables  beautiful  btyond  description. 

From  thence  you  enter  the  Jandfca^-room,  which  is  a 
dreffing-room  to  the  ftate  bed-chamber;  it  is  twenty-four 
feet  by  twenty  two,  hung  with  cannon  darnailc. 
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A  paflagc-room  leads  from  the  anteroom  to  the  chapel,  and 
then  into  the  fiate  gallery.  The  walls  are  of  Derbyfhire 
marble  j  the  altar,  and  all  the  decorations  in  a  very  fine  tafte* 

Returning  to  the  laridfcape-roomj  you  pafs  into  the  ftate 
chamber,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four,  which  is  fitted  up  in  a 
rncft  elegant  tafte.  It  is  hung  with  tapeftry.  The  bed  is  a 
cut  velver,  upon  a  white  fattin  ground,  and  as  it  appears  in 
common,  is  a  very  bandfome  gilt  fettee,  under  a  canopy  of 
ftate  :  the  defign  of  this  bed  is  extremely  fine.  The  chimney 
piece  is  remaikabiy  beautiful,  on  which  are  pelicans  in  white 
r/iarble0 

The  next  apartment  is  Lady  Leicefter's,  confifting  of  a  bed 
chamber,  dreffing-room,  clofet  with  books,  and  a  fmallerone. 
—The  bed  chamber  is  twenty-four  feet  by  twenty-two, 
purple damaflc,  French  chairs  of  velvet  tapeftry.  The  chim- 
ney-piece is  a  baffo  relievo  of  white  marble,  finely  polifhed. 
• — The  drefling*roorn  is  twentyeight  feet  by  forty-four,  hung 
with  blue  damafk. 

On  the  other  fide,  you  enter  from  the  faloon,  another 
drawing* room,  thirty-three  feet  by  twentytwo;  hung  with 
crimfon  flowered  velvet.  The  glafles,  tables,  and  chimney- 
pieces,  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

From  this  room  you  enter  the  liatue  gallery,  which  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful:  the  dimenfions  are  to  the  eye  propor- 
tion itfelf.  It  confifts  of  a  middle  part,  feventy  feet  by 
twenty-two,  and  at  each  end  an  ofiagon  of  twenty-two  feet, 
open  to  the  centre  by  an  arch  :  in  one  are  compartments  with 
books,  and  in  the  other  ftatues.  Thofe  in  the  principal  part 
of  the  gallery  fiand  in  niches  in  the  wall,  along  one  fide  of  the 
room,  on  each  fide  of  the  chimney-piece.  Among  others, 
the  fiatue  of  Diana  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  arms  inimitably 
turned.  The  Venus  in  wet  drapery  is  likewife  exquifite  ;  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  manner  in  which  the  form  of  the  limbs 
is  feen  through  the  cloathing* 

The  entrance  nom  the  orawing-room  is  into  one  oclagon, 
and  out  of  the  other  is  the  door  into  the  dining-room,  a  cubs 
of  tweiity-eight  ■  feet,  with  a  large  recefs  for  the  fide-board, 
and  two  chimney-pieces;  one  few,  pigs,  and  wolf,  the  other 
a  bear  and  bee-hives,  finely  done  in  white  marble. 

Returning  into  the  ftatue  gallery,  one  oclagon  leads  into 
the  Granger's  wing,  and  the  other  to  the  Earl's  apartment, 
confifting  of,  ju  The  anti-room.    2#  His  Lordfliip's  dreffing 
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room.  3.  The  library,  which  is  fifty  feet  by  twenty-one,  and 
is  exceedingly  elegant,  4,  Her  ladyfhip's  dreffing-room. 
5  The  bed-chamber.  6,  A  clofel  with  books.  The  rooms 
are  about  twenty-two  feet  by  twenty. — The  Granger's  wing 
confifts  of  an  anti-chamber,  three  dreffing-roorns,  three  bed- 
chambers, and  a  clofet,  with  boc>ks. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  whole  houfe  is  in  the  mod  beautiful 
tafte,  the  Venetian  windows  uncommonly  fine,  ornamented 
with  magnificent  pillars,  and  a  profufion  of  gilding,— But 
Holkam  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  magnificence,  but  for 
its  uncommon  convenience,  and  the  judicious  difpofition  of 
the  apartments ;  it  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  EngliOi  way 
of  living,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  grand  or  the  com- 
fortable ftile  of  life. 

Among  the  paintings  at  Holkam  are,  Jofeph  and  Potiphar's 
wife,  finely  executed  by  Cignani  ;  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Aremberg,  by  Vandyke  ;  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  and  the 
continence  of  Scipio,  by  Gieufeppi  Chirera  ;  jckph  and  Po- 
tiphar's  wife,  by  Guido;  the  flight  into  Egypt, by  Rubens  5 
Venus,  by  Titian  ;  Lot  and  his  two  daughters,  and  Abraham 
and  Ifaac,  both  by  Domenichino  ;  Judith  and  Holofernes, 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  Magdalen  and  Angel,  a  Madonna  reaa- 
jng,  and  a  landfcape,  by  Carlo  Maratti  5  two  views  of  a  ftorm, 
both  exceedingly  fine  by  Vernet ;  Pegafus,  Argus,  Apolio 
keeping  fheep,  and  feveral  other  pieces,  by  Claude  Lorraine  ; 
Polyphemeand  Galatea,  by  Annibal  Carraeci;  Madonna  and 
child,  and  holy  family,  both  by  Raphael;  Mary  Magdalen 
warning  our  Saviour's  feet,  by  Paul  Veronefe ;  and  Chrilt 
carrying  the  crofs,  by  Baflan. 

The  object  moft  linking  on  the  north  fide  of  the  park  at 
Holkam  is  the  lake,  which  is  of  great  extent,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  the  fhore  is  a  very  bold  one,  all  covered  with  wood 
to  a  great  height,  and  on  the  top  {lands  the  church.  The  plan- 
tations in  general  are  fketched  with  great  taft'e.  In  the  num- 
ber of  acres  many  exceed  them  ;  but  they  appear  to  various 
points  of  view  much  more  conflderable  than  they  really  are. 
At  the  north  entrance  into  the  park  they  fhew  prodigiouily 
grand  ;  you  look  full  upon  the  houfe  with  a  very  noble  bac^c 
ground  of  wood  -s  the  ohelifk  juft  above  the  centre;  with  an 
extent  of  plantation  on  eacn  fide  that  renders  the  view  really 
magnificent.  Noching  can  be  more  beautiful  than  tnat  from 
the  church  5  the  noufe  appears  in  she  auditor*  an  amphitheatre 
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of  wood,  the  plantations  rifing  ons  above  another.  Another 
fine  point  of  view  is  the  vale  on  theeaft  fide  of  the  park.  The 
north  plantation  ftretcbes  away  to  the  right*  with  vaft  mag- 
nificence, and  the  fouth  woods  to  the  left*,  and  joining  in  the 
front,  which  is  an  extent  of  plantation  that  has  a  noble 
effect. 

Near  Wolterton  is  BUckling^  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, The  park  is  large,  and  the  water,  in  the  form 
of  a  great  winding  river,  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  near  a  mile  long,  and  in  general  from  two  to  four  or  five 
hundred  yards.  The  colour  is  very  bright  %  but  what  ren- 
ders it  uncommonly  beautiful  is  the  noble  accompaniment  of 
"Wood,  The  hills  rife  from  the  edge  in  a  variegated  manner  ; 
in  fome  places  they  are  fteep  and  bold,  in  others  they  hang  in 
waving  lawns,  and  fo  crowned  and  fpread  with  wood,  that  the 
whole  fcene  is  environed  with  a  dark  fiiade,  finely  contrafiing 
the  brightnefs  of  the  water.  The  houfe  is  a  large  and  good 
one* 

Rainham-Hallj  near  Fakenham,  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Vif- 
count  Townfhend.  It  is  an  handfome  fabric,  with  a  park, 
well  flocked  with  deer,  adjoining  to  it.  Among  other  fine 
paintings  at  this  feat  is  an  admirable  one  of  Beilifarius,  by 
Salvator  Rofa.  The  fituation  of  this  manfion-houfe,  the 
park,  and  the  water  are  very  agreeable  ;  and  the  plantations 
around  are  rich,  and  finely  cultivated. 

At  Narford,  near  SwafFham,  is  a  fine  feat  of  Price  Foun- 
tain, Efqj  which  was  built  and  furniftied  by  the  late  Sir  An- 
drew Fountain,  The  houfe  is  a  good  one,  but  not  the  object 
of  attention  fo  much  as  the  curiofities  it  contains  ;  amongft 
which  nothing  is  fo  finking  as  the  cabinet  of  earthern  ware, 
done  after  the  deftgns  of  Raphael  5  there  is  a  great  quantity 
cf  it,  and  all  extremely  fine*  The  collection  of  urns,  vafes, 
fphinxes,  and  other  antiquities,  is  a  very  good  one.  Here  is 
aifo  a  fmali  modern  fieepmg  Venus  in  white  marble,  by  Del- 
veau,  which  in  female  foftntfs  and  delicacy  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  bronzes  are  very  fine,  and  the  co!!edion°of 
pi&ures  is  a  very  capital  one,  executed  by  eminent  Italian 
lira  iters* 

At 
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At  Snetjham  Nicholas  Styleman,  Efq;  has  a  very  pleafant 
feat,  the  gardens  and  plantations  of  which  are  laid  out  with 
much  tafte  and  elegance. 

At  Walfmghamy  where  was  formerly  an  abbey,  is  the  feat  of 
Lee  Warner,  Efq. 

At  Wolterton  is  a  feat  of  Lord  Walpoie,  which  is  well  en- 
vironed with  wood, 

A  few  miles  to  the  left  of  Wolterton  is  Melton  Conjl able t 
a  feat  of  Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  Bart, 

Near  Cromer  is  Felbrigg%  a  feat  of  the  Wyndhams. 

Two  miles  from  Norwich  is  Bixley,  a  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Rofeberry. 

Three  miles  from  Windham  is  Kimbly  Hally  the  feat  of  Sir 
Armine  Wodehoufe,  Bart. 

In  the  village  of  Weeting  All  Saints,  near  the  borders  of 
Suffolk,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle,  and  near  a  mile 
diftant  are  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  many  parts  of  the 
ditches  and  banks  being  yet  vifible* 

Sperle  is  a  pleafant  village,  in  which  was  formerly  a  priory 
of  black  monks* 

In  the  village  of  Cajlle  Acrey  which  is  at  a  little  diftance 
from  Swafham,  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  the  antient  feat 
of  the  Earls  of  Warren.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  ftrengtb,  from  the  remains  of  a  wall  now  (landings 
but  the  whole  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

At  Horjled  is  an  handfome  Gothic  church,  which  was  un* 
der  the  patronage  of  a  foreign  monaftery. 

Blakeney  is  a  confiderable  village,  much  noted  for  fifliing. 

Welles  is  a  long  ftraggling  village,  principally  inhabited  by 
fea-faring  people,  who  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
Vol.  II*  R  Holland  * 
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Holland  5  and  when  the  ports  are  open  for  the  exportation 
of  grain*  vafl:  quantities  of  corn  are  fent  from  this  place,  as 
the  country  around  produces  veiy  rich  crops.  The  tide  here 
tbbs  out  near  two  miles,  which  is  owing  to  the  flatnefs  of  he 
fhore* 

Si.  Faith's  is  a  village  with  a  very  good  ftrcet  way,  noted 
for  a  fair  of  lean  cattle,  which  are  bought  up  by  the  Norfolk 
grasiers,  &c. 

In  the  village  of  Burnhatn  Deepdale  are  a  great  many  fait 
marflies  ;  and  this  place  is  alfo  remakahle  for  feveral  antient 
funeral  monuments,  fuppofed  to  have  been  ereded  by  the 
Saxons,  foon  alter  their  arrival  in  this  ifland. 

Brancajler,  in  the  north-weft  part  of  this  county,  was  the 
antient  Brannodunum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ftation  for  a 
body  of  Dalmatian  horfe.  Several  coins  have  been  found 
here,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  ftill  vifible. 

At  Gimminghatri)  not  far  from  Cromer,  is  ftill  preferved  the 
sntient  tenure  by  foccage ;  that  is,  inftead  of  money,  the  te- 
nant pays  his  rent  by  a  certain  number  of  days  labour,  in  huf* 
bandry,  or  other  fervice. 

Cafde  Rifing*  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  parifhes,  ftill 
retain  the  old  Norman  cuftom,  by  which  all  teftaments  rnuft 
be  proved  before  the  parfon  of  theparifh. 

At  Qxmhead)  a  little  way  fouth-eaft  of  Aylefbam,  in  1667, 
there  were  difcovered  feveral  urns,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  under  the  furfaceof  the  ground  ;  and  alfo  afquarepiece 
of  Roman  brick  work,  each  fide  of  which  meafured  near  two 
yards  and  three  quarters. 

Caftor^  three  miles  fouth  of  Norwich,  was  the  Venta  Ice* 
norum^ox  capital  city  of  the  Iceni,  the  broken  wails  of  which 
contain  a  fquareof  about  thirty  acres ;  in  thefe  wails  there  are 
ftill  viiible  cKe  remains  of  four  gates  and  a  tower;  and  feve- 
ral  Roman  urns,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity,  have  at 
different  times  beea  found  in  this  place.  The  Venta  Iceno- 
rurn  was  the  raoft  flourtfhing  city  in  thefe  parts  5  but  it  fell 
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to  decay,  and  Norwich  rofe  In  its  ruins,  Camden  calls  this 
place  Caftor  St.  Edmund,  and  fays,  that  Edmund  theDanifi* 
Kingr  kept  his  court  here,  and  that  it  was  the  feat  of  the  fa- 
mous Sir  John  Faftolf,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 

At  a  fmaU  diftance  from  the  town  of  South  Lynn  {lands  a 
ruinous  pile,  called  The  Lady's  Mountr  or  Red  Mount \  where- 
in was  formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blefled  Virgin, 
which  ferved  as  a  receptacle  for  pilgrims  travelling  this  way 
towards  the  celebrated  convent  of  our  lady  of  Waliingharn< 


*■ 
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THIS  county  is  nearer  the  middle  of  England  than  any 
other  5  and  as  it  runs  into  a  narrow  tra&,  towards  the 
north-eaft,  much  in  the  form  of  a  boot,  it  borders  upon  more 
counties  than  any  other  in  this  part  of  Britain,  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  Leicefterfhire,  Rutlandfhire,  and  Lincoln- 
fhire  :  on  the  eaft  by  Bedford/hire,  Huntingdonfhire,  and 
Cambridgefhire  5  on  the  weft  by  Warwickfliire  and  Oxford- 
fhire  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Buckinghamfliire.  It  meafures 
from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft  near  fifty-five  miles  ;  from  eaft 
to  weft3  in  the  broadeft  part,  twenty-fix  miles;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  it  is  divided 
into  twenty  hundreds,  and  contains  one  city,  eleven  mar- 
ket-towns, three  hundred  and  thirty  parifhes,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  villages. 

The  air  of  Northamptonfhire  is  exceedingly  pure  and 
healthy;  and  this  county  is  fo  crouded  with  towns  and  villages 
that  in  feme  places  not  lefs  than  thirty  fteeples  may  be 
feen  in  one  view.  There  is,  however,  a  fmall  tract  of  coun- 
try, called  Fenland,  about  Peterborough,  bordering  upon  Lin- 
colnfihire  and  Cambridgefhire,  which  is  often  overflowed  by 
great  falls  of  water  from  the  uplands  in  rainy  feafons ;  but  the 
inhabitants  do  not  fuffer  the  water  to  ftay  fo  long  upon  the 
ground,  even  in  winter,  as  to  affedi  the  air,  of  which  the 
healthfulnefs  of  the  inhabitants  is  an  undeniable  proof. 

The  foil  of  Northamptonfhire  is  fruitful  both  in  corn 
and  grafs,  but  produces  very  little  wood  ;  and  as  it  is  an 
inland  county,  and  few  of  its  rivers  are  navigable,  the  inhabi- 
tants find  it  very  difficult  to  fupply  themfelves  with  fuel.  The 
rivers,  however,  yield  great  plenty  of  fifh,  and  the  county 
abounds  with  cattle  and  fheep  ;  k  produces  alfo  much  falt- 
petre,  and  many  pigeons*  The  face  of  the  country  is  level, 
and  kfs  of  it  lies  wafte  than  of  any  other  county  in  England. 

This 
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This  county  is  well  watered  with  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Nen,  the  Welland,  the  Oufe,  the  Learn,  and 
the  Charwell.  The  Nen,  Learn,  and  Charwell  fpring  out  of 
one  hill,  Couth-weft  of  Daventry.  The  Nen,  formerly  called 
Aufona,  the  ancient  Britifh  name  for  a  river,  runs  almoft 
eaft,  till  it  pafTes  Northampton  ;  and  then,  by  various  wind- 
ings, dirediing  its  courfe  north-eaft,  and  travelling  the  whole 
length  of  the  county,  it  runs  on  in  the  fame  direction,  and 
feparating  Cambridge  from  Lincolnfhire,  falls  into  a  bay  of 
the  German  Ocean,  called  the  Wafhes,  or  Lynn  Deeps,  from 
Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk.  The  Welland  rifes  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  running  north-eaft^and  feparating  Northamptonshire  from 
Leicefterfliire,  Rutland,  and  Lincoinfliire,  falls  into  the  Nen, 
north-eaft  of  Peterborough.  The  Oufe  rifes  near  Brackley, 
and  running  north*eaft,  through  the  counties  of  Bucking- 
ham,Bedford, Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean,  at  Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk. 

The  manufactures  wherein  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this 
county  are  chiefly  employed,  are  ferges,  tammies,  fhalloons, 
fhoe?,  and  boots. 


CITY. 

PETERBOROUGH  is  eighty-two  miles  from  London, 
and  is  reckoned  the  leaft  city  in  England ;  and, excepting  Brif- 
tol,  the  pooreft  bifliopric.  It  ftands  upon  the  river  Nen, 
over  which  is  abridge.  The  cathedral,  which  was  originally 
an  abbey,  is  a  moft  noble  Gothic  building,  and  has  been  conrt- 
puted  to  be  above  one  thoufand  years  old ;  but  it  was  fhmewhat 
defaced  during  the  wnrs«  It  is  four  hundred  and  feventy*nine 
feet  longand  two  hundred  and  three  broad, in  the  tranfept,  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  fide  ifles  is 
ninety-one  feet.  The  weft  front,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-iix  feet  broad,  is  the  moft  magnificent  in  England,  being 
fupported  by  three  noble  arches,  with  columns,  curiouily 
adorned*  The  windows  of  the  cloifters  are  finely  ftained  with 
fcripture  hiftory,  and  the  figures  of  the  founder  of  the  monaf- 
tery,  and  its  fucceffion  of  abbots,  Among  the  monunents  in 
this  cathedral,  here  is  one  of  Queen  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
who  was  divorced  from  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  another 
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of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  were  both  buried  in  this  cathe- 
dral, though  the  body  of  the  latter  is  faid  to  have  been  re- 
moved to  Weflminfter*  Abbey,  by  her  fan,  James  the  Fir&, 
Here  is  alfo  a  monument  of  one  Scarlet,  the  fexton,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years,  after  having,  as  his  epitaph 
declares,  buried  both  the  before  mentioned  Queens,  and  two 
fucceffive  generations  of  ail  the  houfekeepers  in  this  town.  The 
abbot  oC  Crowland,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  his  monks,  flying  to 
this  monaflery  for  protection  from  the  Danes,  in  870,  were 
overtaken  and  murdered  in  a  court  of  the  abbey,  called  the 
Monks  church-yard,  becaufe  they  were  all  buried  in  it;  and  the:r 
effigies  are  frill  to  be  feen  upon  a  tcmb-ftonc,  which  was  ere£bed 
over  their  common  grave*  Befides  the  bifllop,  dean,  and  chap* 
ter,  there  belong  to  this  cathedral  eight  petty  canons,  four  {In- 
dents in  divinity,  one  epifller,  one  gofpeler,  a  fub-dean,  fub- 
treafurer  and  chanter,  eight  ebonite;  5,  eight  finging  men,  two 
chancellors,  a  fchoolmafrer,  ufher,  and  twenty  fcholars>  a  fte* 
ward,  organiff,  and  other  inferior  officers* 

Here  are  two  charity-fchools;  one  founded  and  endowed  by 
Mr,  Thomas  Deacon,  of  this  city,  for  twenty  boys,  who,  after 
being  taught  to  read  and  write,  are  put  out  apprentices;  and 
another  for  teaching  forty  poor  girls  to  fpin  and  read,  the  charge 
of  their  education  being  chiefly  defrayed  by  their  own  labour. 
The  Nen  is  navigable  to  this  city  by  barges,  in  which  coals 
andother  commodities  are  imported,  and  from  hence  fix  thou* 
fand  quarters  of  malt  are  in  fame  years  exported,  befides  other 
goods,  particularly  cloth,  Itockings,  and  other  woollen  manu- 
factures, in  which  the  poor  are  constantly  employed. 


MARKET  TOWNS. 

Northampton, which  is  the  county  town,is  {]xty*fix  miles 
from  London.  It  has  two  bridges  over  the  Nen,  which  is  joined 
here  by  another  rivulet,  it  lies  as  it  were  in  the  hqart  of  the 
kingdom,  and  on  that  account  feveral  parliaments  have  been 
formerly  held  here.  In  this  town  the  Barons  began  to  take  up 
arms  againft  King  Henry  the  Third  j  and  feme  difcontented 
fcholars  carne  hither  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  about  fire 
end  of  that  reign,  and,  with  the  King's  leave,  profecuted  their 
academical  Itudies  here  for  three  years ;  fo  that  there  was  the 

appearance 
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appearance  of  a  univerfity  in  Northampton,  till  this  fociety 
was  fuppreffed  by  a  fpecial  prohibition,  as  injurious  to  both 
univerfities.  This  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs, 
four  aldermen,  twelve  ofHcers  peculiarly  called  ma^iftrates,  a 
recorder,  a  town-clerk,  a  common-council,  with  fifcy-eight 
burgefles,  and  five  ferjeants. 

Northampton  was  once  laid  in  afhes  by  the  Danes,  and 
again  deftroyed  by  a  fire,  on  the  2Cth  of  December,  1675; 
but  by  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  fooa 
rebuilt.  It  is  now  as  pretty  and  neat  a  town  as  any  in  Eng- 
land :  it  was  formerly  walled,  and  within  the  walls,  which 
were  two  miles  in  compafs,  there  were  feven  churches,  and 
two  without;  of  Chefe  churches  four  only  remain,  the  larjgefl; 
of  which,  called  Ailhallows,  Iran  Is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
at  the  meeting  of  four  fpacious  ftreets  :  it  has  <t  (lately  portico, 
fupporred  by  eight  lofty  Ionic  columns,  with  a  ftatue  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  on  the  balluftrade*  Here  is  a  feflions  and 
affize  houfe,  which  is  a  beautiful  building  in  the  Corinthian 
ftyle,  and  a  market-place  fo  regular  and  fpacious  as  to  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe,  On  the  weft  fide  of 
the  town  areftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  old  caftie.  Here 
is  a  county  gaol  and  three  hofpitals,  and  a  noble  inn,  called  the 
George  Inn,  t:he  building  of  which  coft  two  thoufand  pounds. 
It  was  given  by  John  Drydcn^ECq^  who  built  it,  towards  the 
endowment  of  a  charity  fchool,  for  thirty  boys  and  ten  girls. 
Here  is  the  moft  confiderable  horfe  market  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  being  fituated  between  York  and  London,  it  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  jockies  of  both  places.  The  principal  manu- 
factures of  Northampton  are  fhoes  and  (lockings,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  exported.  This  town  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare both  to  the  north  and  weft  counties  from  London,  which 
contributes  greatly  to  its  wealth  and  populoufnefs.  On  a 
neighbouring  down  called  Pye  Leys,  there  are  frequent  horfe- 
races ;  and  in  and  about  the  town  are  great  numbers«of  cherry- 
gardens. 

Kettering  is  feventy- feven  miles  from  London,  and  is  an 
handfome  town,  of  good  trade,  pleafantiy  fituated  on  a  riling 
ground,  by  a  river  that  runs  into  the  Nen.  Here  is  a  fefliona 
houfe,  an  handfome  church,  with  a  fine  ipire,  and  a  final!  hos- 
pital. Near  two  thoufand  hands  are  faid  to  be  employed  here* 
in  the  manufacture  of  ferges,  (balloons,  and  tammies. 

Thrapstont, 
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Thrapston,  which  was  originally  named  Thorpfton%  and 
#ands  at  the  diftance  of .  f^venty-five  miles  from  London, 
is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  upon  the  river  Men,  over  which 
it  has  a  fine  bridge.  The  water,  air,  and  foil,  of  this  place 
are  fo  good,  that  it  is  a  very  eligible  retreat  for  thofe  who  chufe 
a  country  life. 

Oundle  is  feventy-fax  miles  from  London,' is  almoit  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Nen,  and  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  a  neat 
church.  Here  is  a  free-fchool  and  an  alms-houfe,  both 
founded  by  Sir  William  Laxton,  lord  mayor  of  London,  and 
fupported  by  the  Grocers  Company  of  that  city.  Here  is  a 
charity-fchool  for  thirty  boys,  and  another  for  twelvegirls;  and 
here  is  alfo  another  alms-houfe,  built  by  one  Nicholas  Latham. 
There  are  here  two  good  (lone  bridges  over  the  river,  remark- 
ably large,  one  in  the  road  leading  to  Thrapfton,  the  other  ta 
Yaxley,  in  Huntingdonfhire. 

Daventry,  or  Daintry,  is  feventy-two  miles  from  Lon* 
dan,  and  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  it  has  many  good  inns, 
which  are  its  chief  fupport.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  al- 
dermen, ftevvard,  and  twelve  freemen.  Here  is  a  charity- 
fchool  \  and  near  the  town  is  a  courfe  for  horfe-races.  Ro- 
man coins  have  been  often  dug  up  here;  and  upon  Borough 
Hi!!,  about  half  a  mile  from  this  town,  are  ftill  to  be  feen 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  fortification,  three  miles  in  compafs. 
The  Roman  military  way,  called  Watling-fireet,  runs  through 
this  town  in  its  courfe  to  Warwickfhire. 

Rockingham  is  fituated  on  the  river  Welland,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eighty-feven  miles  from  London.  Here  is  a  charity* 
fchool  ;  and  upon  a  hill  in  a  foreft,  called  Rockingham  Fo* 
reft,  there  was  formerly  a  caftle,  which  was  built  by  William 
the  Norman,  This  foreft,  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, extended  almoft  from  the  Welland  to  the  Nen,  and  was 
famous  for  iron  works.  Its  extent,  according  to  a  furvey  in 
1641,  was  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  but  it 
is  now  broken  into  fmall  parcels,  and  divided  into  three  baili- 
wicks. In  feveral  of  its  woods  a  great  quantity  of  charcoal 
is  made  of  the  tops  of  trees,  of  which  many  waggon  loads  are 
fent  every  year  to  Peterborough. 
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ToWCester  is  fixty  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  ancient 
populous  town  in  the  road  to  Chefter,  confiding  of  one  long 
and  very  broad  ftreeu  Hcreis  an  handfome  church,  and  three 
bridges  over  the  three  ftreams,  into  which  the  little  river  here 
is  divided.  The  military  way,  called  Watling-ftrcet  runs 
through  it,  and  appears  very  plainly,  in  the  road  to  Stoney 
Stratford.  The  inhabitants  here,  of  all  ages,  are  employed 
in  lace  and  a  manufacture  of  iilk. 

Roth  well  is  feventy-nine  miles  from  London,  and  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fide  of  a  rocky  hill,  whence  it  is  pleafantly  fup- 
plied  with  fprings  of  pure  water.  It  is  a  pretty  good  town, 
noted  for  a  great  hoife  'air ;  and  here  is  a  fine  market^houfe,  a 
fquare  building  of  afhler  ftone,  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  this  county. 

Brackley  is  fixty-three  miles  from  London, and  is  fitu- 
ated  near  the  head  of  the  river  Oufe,  with  the  fprings  of  which 
it  is  pleafantly  watered,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  third  borough 
in  England.  It  was  once  a  fsmous  ftaple  for  wool.  The  fa- 
mily of  the  Zouches  built  a  college  here*  which  though  ruin- 
ous, is  kept  up  by  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  a  place  to 
retire  to  in  time  of  trouble  and  infection,  and  it  ferves  as  a 
charity-fchool.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  formerly  fa* 
mous  for  tilts  and  tournaments. 

Hicham  Ferrers,  fignifies  the  high  boufe  of  Ferrersi  and 
is  a  name  derived  from  a  caftle  upon  a  rifing  ground  here, 
anciently  in  the  poffefEon  of  the  family  of  Ferrers.  This  is 
feventy-one  mites  from  London,  and  is  a  fmall  but  clean,  plea- 
fant,  healthful  town.  It  has  a  handfome  church  and  lofty 
fpire;  a  free-fchool  and  an  alms-houfe  for  twelve  men  and 
women.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  college  founded  by  Chi- 
cheley,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Wellingborough  is  fixty- nine  miles  from  London,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
river  Nen.  It  is  a  large,  populous,  trading  town,  and  has  an 
handfome  church,  and  a  charity  fchool  for  fcrty  children. 
As  this  town  ftands  in  a  great  corn  country,  its  chief  trade  is 
in  corn.    It  has  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  lace,  which*  it 
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is  faid,  returns  fifty  pounds  a  week  into  the  town,  one  week 
with  another. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Burleigh  Houfe  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  This 
magnificent  feat  was  built  by  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord 
High  Treafurer  in  the  reign  cf  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  the 
appearance  rather  of  a  town  than  a  houfe:  its  towers  and 
pinnacles  lock  like  thofe  of  churches,  and  a  large  fpire  co- 
vered with  lead,  riles  like  that  of  a  cathedral,  over  the  clock, 
in  the  centre.  There  is  an  uninterrupted  profpecT:  from  it  for 
near  thirty  miles,  over  Stamford  into  the  fens  of  Lincolnfhire. 
In  the  great  hall  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  one  of  trie  Earls  of 
Exeter,  done  in  Italy;  and  here  is  fo  excellent  a  painting  of 
Seneca  bleeding  to  death,  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  is  faid  to 
have  offered  fix  thoufand  piftoles  for  it.  There  are  alfo  feve- 
ral  other  very  fine  paintings  in  this  houfe,  by  Verrio. 

At  Boughton  within  two  miles  of  Kettering,  is  a  fine  feat, 
built  by  the  firft  Duke  of  Montague,  after  the  model  of  the 
royal  palace  at  Versailles.  The  hall  is  finely  painted  with 
many  ftories  out  of  the  Pagan  mythology,  and  the  rooms  are 
adorned  with  pictures  by  the  greateft  maiters  in  Italy.  The 
'gardens  contain  nine  acres  of  land,  and  are  embelliftied  with 
ftatues  and  fifh- ponds  ;  and  in  the  middle  is  a  mod  beautiful 
Terpentine  river.    The  park  is  large  and  walled  in. 

At  Abhor p%  about  four  miles  from  Northampton,  is  a  noble 
feat  of  Lord  Vifcount  Spencer.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  in  the  middle  of  a  charming  park,  laid  out  and 
planted  like  that  at  Greenwich,  and  on  the  ikirts  of  a  beau- 
tiful lawn.  Triis  houfe  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  mag- 
nificent gallery,  tumiOied  with  curious  paintings,  by  the  belt 
hands  \  and  a  noble  piece  of  water,  on  which  is  a  fine  Vene* 
tian  gondola. 

At  Hafelbeech,  near  Nafeby,  Mr,  Afhby  has  a  handfome 
houfe,  which  he  has  built  on  a  fine  fituation  j  from  whence 
he  commands  an  extenfive  profpe£t  $  and  from  the  oppofne 
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hills,  the  houfe,  which  is  of  white  ftone,  appears  beautifully 
furrounded  by  a  full  grown  thick  wood. 

At  Cottefirooke  in  theVale^  Sir  James  Langham  has  a  very 
pleafant  feat.    The  houfe  contains  feveral  fpacious  and  well 
proportioned  apartments,  fitted  up  in  the  modern  manner  :  the 
new  chimney  pieces  are  elegant,  and  the  ftuccoed  cieiings  in 
a  neat  tafte.    There  are  feveral  good  pieiuies  here,  by  mafters 
of  the  Flernifti  fchool.    The  grounds  are  very  agreeable  :  the 
woods  are  in  fome  places  opened,  fo  as  to  let  in  views  of  the 
country,  and  alfo  of  a  winding  lake.    Contiguous  to  the 
park,  and  feparated  from  it  by  a  funk  fence,  in  full  view  of  the 
houfe,  is  a  rnoft  noble  pafture,  in  which  you  fee  above  an 
hundred  large  oxen,  and  four  hundred  fatting  fheep,  which 
Sir  James  Langham  always  keeps  here.    A  ftroke  of  the  eye 
commands  about  two  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  live  ftock, 
feeding  on  the  waving  Hope  of  a  hill,  mod  happily  fituated  to 
enrich  the  views  from  the  houfe.    Indeed  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  Northamptonfhire  is  the  uoffeflion  of  fuch  rich 
lands  on  hills  j  moft  of  the  paftures  are  fpread  over  high 
ground,  that  contain  very  few  level  acres :  in  fuch  the  cattle 
appear  to  wonderful  advantage  ;  and  fometimes  thefe  paftures 
exhibit  fcenes  of  this  fort  that  are  truly  noble. 

At  Eajion  Nejfon^  near  Towcefter,  is  a  villa  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Pomfret,  which  was  defigned  by  the  famous  lnigo 
Jones.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  wood,  and  the  profpecl 
through  the  viftas  is  extremely  delightful.  There  is  a  fine 
canal  behind  the  gardens.  The  hall  of  this  feat  is  finely 
painted  in  frefco,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill.  Here' was  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  ftatuesof 
white  marble,  being  the  moft  ornamental  part  of  the  Marmora 
Arundeliana^  which  was  prefented  by  the  Countefs  Dowager 
of  Pomfret  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Caftle  Afhhy^  a  fine  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  is  a 
few  miles  weft  of  Wellingborough,  and  is  an  exceeding  hand- 
feme  ftru&ure,  fini&ed  in  the  (tile of  Inigo  Jones.  The  gal- 
lery is  adorned  with  curious  paintings,  and  the  gardens  are 
laid  out  with  great  tafte  and  elegance. 
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Wakefidd  Lodge,  in  Whittlebury  Foreft,  one  of  the  feats  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  is  fittiated  about  three 
miles  from  Towcefler,  and  i<»  one  of  the  mo  ft  delightful 
houfes  in  England  I  he  gardens  and  woods  are  divided  into 
walks  and  viftas,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  profpecl:  over  the 
adjacent  country.    Here  is  a  park  with  deer  which  is  railed  in. 

At  Grafton  Regis^  eight  miles  from  Northampton,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  has  another  feat. 

North-weft  of  Thrapfton  Is  Drayton  Houfe,  which  was 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle,  and  confifts  of  a  noble 
front,  with  Jofty  towers  at  each  end.  Before  the  houfe  is  a 
fine  piece  of  water,  and  the  whole  is  fo  (haded  over  with  tall 
trees  that  it  is  fcarcely  exceeded  by  any  other  in  Northar~p- 
tonfiiire.  By  a  variety  of  intermarriages,  it  has  paffed  through 
ixiany  different  families,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Sackville, 

Rockingham  Caftle  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Sondes.  A  lofty 
caftie  was  built  here  by  William  the  Norman,  fituated  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  and  ftrongly  fortified  by  ditches  and  ramparts. 
Great  part  of  it  is  ftill  iianding,  confifting  of  exceeding  good 
walls,  and  on  the  upper  part  is  a  beautiful  range  of  battle- 
ments. The  foreft  around  is  one  of  the  beft  in  England, 
and  was  formerly  flocked  with  deer,  but  at  prefent  affords 
great  quantities  of  wood,  much  of  which  is  rnade  into  char- 
coal* 

At  Eaflon  Maudult^  near  Wellingborough,  is  a  feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffex. 

At  Dean9  eighteen  miles  from  Northampton,  the  Earl  of 

Cardigan  has  a  feat. 

At  /Jlwell,  near  Brackley,  is  a  feat  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Ferrers. 

The  Earl  of  Halifax  has  a  feat  at  Horton,  near  Northamp- 
ton;  the  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  at  Apethorp^  near  Oundle  ; 
the  Earl  of  Dyfart,at  Harrington ,  near  Rothwell  $  and  Lord 
Craven,  at  Winwicky  fix  miles  from  Oundle* 
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Caftor9  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Peterborough,  is 
fuppofed,  from  :he  checquered  pavements  found  here,  Together 
with  Roman  CQpper  coins,  urns,  &c.  to  have  been  part  of  the 
ancient  city  called  by  the  Romans  Durobrivse  and  bv  the 
Saxons  Dormanchefter.  The  Roman  highvvay  called  Er- 
ming-ftreet  goes  from  hence  to  Lir.colnfhire*  Its  church, 
which  appears  to  have  been  confecrated  in  II74,  ftandsona 
hill  where  the  caftle  flood,  which  was  the  feat  of  the  Rorma 
governor, 

Caerdyke%  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Cordyke,  near  Peter* 
borough,  is  an  ancient  trench  of  the  Romans,  a  great  work  for 
draining  the  fens,  and  facilitating  commerce  in  tnefe  parts,  its 
dimenfions  being  fufficient  to  render  it  navigable. 

At  OxsndoKy  near  Kettering,  is  a  remarkable  echo  that  will 
repeat  any  fentence  of  twelve  or  thirteen  fyllables  very  dif- 
tinclly,  and  is  formed  by  the  fquare  tower  of  the  church. 

Nafeby,  which  is  eleven  miles  from  Northampton,  is  fup- 
pofed to  ftand  on  the  centre,  and  on  the  higheft  ground  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  remarkable  for  the  bloody  battle  fought  there  be- 
tween the  forces  of  King  Charles  the  Firlt  and  thofe  of  the 
Parliament,  Scarcely  any  traces  of  itnovV  remain  but  a  few 
holes  for  the  burying  of  men  and  hones. 

Fotheringhay  Cajlle^  two  miles  fronrOandle,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Nen,  is  encompaiTed  with  a  park  and  fine  meadows,  and 
was  formerly  of  great  note.  Here  King  Richard  the  Third 
was  born,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  beheaded. 

Within  the  demefnes  of  Br  ought  on  is  a  petrifying  well,  from 
whence  a  fkull,  all  over  ftonc,  both  within  and  without,  was 
brought  to  Sydney  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  there  preferved* 

At  a  village  called  Whttton^  about  four  miles  from  Daven- 
try,  on  the  Roman  highway,  are  the  remains  of  feveral  build- 
ings, where  coins  have  been  dug  up,  which  has  induced  many 
to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  military  ftations, 

Lylborn^  near  Daventry,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
flation,  by  its  fuuation  on  the  Watling-itreet,  and  by  Roman 
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pavements,  trenches,  ruins  of  walls  and  houfes,  and  military 
mounts  of  various  dimenfions,  at  or  near  this  place,  but  more 
efpecially  from  the  traces  of  a  fort,  at  a  mount  called  the 
Round  Hill. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Northampton^  there  is 
one  of  the  crofles  ere£ted  by  King  Edward  the  Fir  ft,  in  rne- 
mosy  of  his  queen  Eleanor,  whofe  corpfe  was  refted  here  m 
Hs  way  to  Weftminfter  %  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  north 
of  this  crofs,  feveral  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up. 

On  the  fmall  river  Nen,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  Daven- 
try,ts  Wedon^ox^z  it  is  commonly  cabled,  Weedenin  the  Street^ 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  where  the  Mercian  Kings  had  a 
royal  feat,  and  there  was  alfo  a  fmall  priory  here,  but  it  is  now* 
totally  demolifhsd.  This  village  was  formerly  a  market 
town,  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  bcth 
Camden  and  Stukeley  are  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  Ban- 
navenna  mentioned  by  Antoninus. 

A  few  miles  to  the  weft  of  Towcefler  is  a  large  village  called 
Chipping  Warden^  which  appears  to  have  been  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  was  probably  a  Roman  llation.  Many  founda- 
tions of  houfes  have  been  dug  up  at  different  times,  and  coins 
are  frequently  found  under  the  ruins. 

About  two  miles  from  Northampton  is  a  very  pleafant  vil- 
lage called  Wejlon  Favell ;  and  near  it  is  another  called  Abing** 
don9  fituated  in  the  moil  agreeable  manner. 

At  Chejlery  a  fmall  village  near  Wellingborough,  are  the 
traces  of  a  Roman  camp,  of  near  twenty  acres,  inclofed  with 
a  ftrong  ftone  wall.  In  the  area  of  this  camp,  there  have  been 
found  Roman  pavements,  coins,  bricks,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Guilefiorcugh,  or  Guildjborough^  is  a  large  village,  fituated 
on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  profpe&  ; 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp. 

At  Kejland>  another  fmall  village,  are  fume  remains  of  a 
ccnvenu 
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•  Barnwell  Cajlle^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oundle,  Is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  belonged  formerly  to  the  abbots  of 
Ramfey,  in  Huntingdonfhire  ;  but  it  has  been  long  fines  neg- 
lected, and  is  now  falling  to  decay. 

About  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Northampton  is  Holmby 
Houfe*  which  was  built  by  Sir  Chriftophsr  Hatton,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
is  built  on  a  fine  riling  ground,  from  whence  there  is  an  exten- 
five  profpefl,  but  great  part  of  it  is  now  falling  to  decay.— 
King  Charles  the  Fir  ft  was  imprifoncd  here  upwards  of  thiee 
months* 
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THIS  county  is  divided  from  Durham  on  the  foutru  by 
the  rivers  Derwent  andTyne;  from  Scotland  on  the 
north  and  weft  by  the  river  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and 
other  mountains.  It  is  bounded  by  part  of  Cumberland  on 
the  fouth-weft,  and  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  eaft.  It  mea- 
fures  from  north  to  fouth  about  fifty  miles,  from  eaft  to  weft 
forty  miles,  and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit 
ference. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  not  fo  cold  as  might  be  imagined 
from  its  northern  fituatibn  ;  for,  as  it  lies  in  the  narro weft  part 
of  England,  and  between  the  German  and  Irifh  feas,  it  has 
the  fame  advantage  over  inland  counties  in  the  fame  degrees 
of  latitude,  that  the  ifland  of  Britain  has  over  other  countries 
on  the  continent,  in  the  fame  climate,  that  of  being  warmed 
by  the  vapours  from  the  fea;  this  is  the  reafon  why  fnow 
lies  feldom  in  this  county,  except  on  the  tops  of  the  high 
mountains.  The  air  is  alfo  more  healthy  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  county  bordering  on  the  feas,  as  appears  by  the 
good  health  and  longevity  of  the  inhabitants.  This  advan^ 
tage  is  attributed  to  the  foil  of  the  coaft,  which  being  fandy 
and  rocky,,  emits  no  fuch  noxious  and  noifome  vapours,  as 
conftantly  rife  from  mud  and  ouze. 

The  foil  is  different  in  different  parts;  that  on  the  fea 
coaft,  if  well  cultivated,  yields  great  abundance  of  good 
wheat  and  other  grain,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
particularly  the  Tyne,  there  are  large  and  rich  meadows;  but 
the  weftern  parts  an:  generally  barren,  confifting  chiefly  of  a 
heathy  and  mountainous  country,  which,  however,  affords 
good  pafture  for  fheep. 

On  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  this  county,  efpecially 
thofe  tra&s  in  the  weftern  part  of  it,  called  Tyndale  and 
Readiciale,  from  their  iituation  along  the  courfes  of  the  rivers 
Tyne  and  Read,  there  aie  fome  bogs  that.are  impaffable  with- 
out 
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out  the  help  of  horfcs,  which  the  inhabitants  train  up  for  that 
purpofe,  and  are  therefore  called  Bogg  Trotters, 

The  rivers  here  afford  great  plenty  of  fifh,  particularly  fil- 
mon  and  trout.  The  lords  of  the  adjacent  manors  have  the 
property  of  the  fifhery,  which  is  farmed  by  fifhermen,  who 
dry  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  catch,  and  barrel  and 
export  them, 

Northumberland  abounds  more  with  coal,  efpecially  about 
Newcaftle,  than  any  other  county  in  England.  This  coal  is 
as  properly  pit  coal  as  any  other,  though  it  is  called  fea  coal, 
becaufe  it  is  brought  by  fea  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  to  France,  Flanders,  and  other  countries  ;  the  trade  of 
this  country  in  coal,  therefore,  is  very  grear,  London  alone 
confuming  near  feven  hundred  thoufand  chaldrons  in  one  year* 
Here  are  alfo  lead  mines  and  great  plenty  of  timber. 

This  county  is  exceedingly  well  watered  with  fine  rivers, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  two  Tyne?,  the  Tweed,  and  t.he 
Ccquet.  The  Tynes  run  through  a  great  part  of  this  county  ; 
one  is  called  the  North  Tyne  and  the  other  the  South  Tyne; 
and  they  rife  at  a  great  diftance  one  from  another.  The 
South  Tyne  rifes  near  Alfton  Moor,  id  the  north-eaft  part  of 
Cumberland,  and  running  north-weft  to  Fetherfton  Haugh, 
near  Haltwhiftle,  there  forms  an  angle,  bending  its  courfe  eafl> 
ward,  and  after  being  joined  by  two  fmall  rivers,  called  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Alon,  joins  the  North  Tyne  near  Hexham.  The 
North  Tyne  rifes  in  a  mountain  called  Tyne  Head,  upon  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  receives  a  fmall 
river  called  theShele;  then  continuing  the  fame  courfe,  it  is 
joined  by  a  confiderable  flream  cal  ed  the  Read,  not  far  from 
Ellefdon,and  joining  the  South  Tyne,  they  both  flow  in  one 
full  ftream  to  the  German  Ocean,  into  which  they  fall  at  Tin- 
mouth,  nine  miles  from  Newcaftie,  The  Twe-d  rifes  in 
Scotland,  and  running  north-eaft,  is  joined  by  the  Bowbent, 
theBramifh,  the  Till,  anc  other  lefs  confiderable  ftreams,  and 
parting  England  from  Scotland,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean 
at  Berwick;.  The  Coquet  rifes  upon  the  borders  of  Sco  land, 
a  fmall  diftance  north  of  the  fpring  of  the  Read  ;  and  run- 
ning eaftward,  and  being  joined  by  feveral  ftreams,  paifes  by 
Rothbury,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  about  fifteen  miles 
eaft  of  that  town. 
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This  county  is  divided  into  fix  wards,  and  contains  eleven* 
market-towns  and  forty-fix  parifhes.  It  lies  in  the  province 
of  York  and  diocefe  of  Durham. 


MARKET-TOWNS. 

Berwick  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  from 
London,  and  is  the  moft  northerly  town  in.  England.  It  be* 
lenged  foimerly  to  Scotland,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
county  in  that  kingdom  ftill  calJed  Berwickfhire.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  at  ihe  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  and  is  encompafTcd  with  a 
wall,  except  cn  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  where  it  is  warned  by 
the  iea,  and  cn  the  fouth-weft,  where  it  is  watered  by  the 
river.  It  was  firft  taken  from  the  Scots  by  King  Edward 
the  Firft,  and  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  by  both 
nations  ;  but  it  has  continued  in  pofieffion  of  the  Englifh  ever 
lince  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  :  its  language  and 
laws,  however,  are  a  mixture  of  Sects  and  Englifh.  It  had 
ieveral  charters,  fome  as  ancient  as  King  Henry  the  Fifth, 
but  was  incorporated  by  King  James  the  Firft,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  recorder,  four  bailiffs  and  a  common- 
council,  and  it,  both  a  town  and  county  of  itfelf.  It  was  for- 
tified with  a  caftle,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  It  is  a  large, 
well-built,  populous  place,  has  a  fine  church,  a  good  town- 
houfe,  an  exchange,  and  a  beautiful  bridge  over  the  river 
Tweed,  three  hundred  yards  lon^,  confiftingof  fixteen  arches, 
built  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  bridge  leads  to  a  fuburb 
called  Tweed  Mouth,  where  there  is  another  church  :  and 
between  the  town  wails  and  the  caftle  there  is  another  fuburb 
called  Caftle  Gate.  The  harbour  here  is  but  mean,  and  na- 
vigable only  to  the  bridge,  which  is  within  a  mile  and  half  of 
the  bar  or  the  mouth  of  the  river,  though  the  tide  flows  more 
than  four  miles  above  the  town.  The  bar  is  not  low  enough 
for  any  £hips  that  draw  above  twelve  feet  of  water,  nor  is  there 
any  good  ridings  in  the  offings  near  it.  Here  is  a  charity- 
fchool.  There  is  in  this  town  a  cor.fiderable  manufacture  of 
{lockings,  and  a  great  fiftiery  oi  ialmon. 

Newcastle  had  its  name  from  a  caftle  built  here  by 
Robert,  the  elcieft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
{rands  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  at  the  diftance 
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orf  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  from  London,  In  the  time 
of  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Moncafter,  or  Monkchefter,  and 
before  the  Norman  conqueft  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  Scot?, 
whofe  Kings  fometimes  reftded  here,  It  is  a  borough  as  an- 
cient at  leaft  as  the  time  of  K  ing  Richard  the  Second,  who 
.granted  it  the  privilege  of  having  a  fvvord  carried  before  the 
mayor.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  made  it  a  town  and  county 
incorporate  of  icfelf,  independen: of  Northumberland;  and  it 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  nineteen  aldermen,  a  recorder,  afhe- 
riff,  a  town  clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  chamber,  two  coroners,  eight 
chamberlains,  a  fword  bearer,  a  water  bailiff,  and  feven  fer- 
jeants  at  mace. 

This  town,  next  to  the  city  of  York,  is  the  handfomeft  and 
largeft  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  extremely  populous, 
bur.  the  fituation  of  it,  efpecially  the  moil  bufy  part  of  the 
town,  toward  the  river,  is  very  uneven,  it  being  built  on  the 
declivity  of  a  fteep  bill,  and  the  houfes  very  clofe  together. 
The  upper  or  north  part  of  it,  inhabited  by  the  geniceier  fort 
of  people,  is  much  more  pleafant,  and  has  three  level,  well 
built,  and  fpacious  ftreets.  The  town  is  encompaffed  with  a 
iirong  wall,  in  which  are  feven  gates,  and  as  many  turrets, 
with  divers  cazemates,  bomb-proof.  The  caftle,  which  is 
ruinous,  .overlooks  the  whole  town. 

Newcafile  has  a  magnificent  exchange,  and  an  handfome 
manfion-boufe  for  the  mayor,  befides  fix  churches  or  chapels. 
St.  Nicholas,  the  mother  church,  is  a  curious  fabric,  built  in 
the  manner  of  a  cathedral,  by  David  King  of  Scotland,  with 
a  fine  fteeple  of  uncommon  architecture.  Here  are  alio  feveral 
meeting-houfes,  and  charity  fchools  for  three  hundred  children, 
a  fine  hall  for  the  furgeons,  and  a  large  prifon  called  New- 
gate :  Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital  for  decayed  freemen  and  their 
.widows,  and  another  for  three  clergymen's  widows,  and  three 
merchants  widows.  Dr.  Thomlin,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  London,  gave  a  library  of  above  fix  thoufand  valuable 
books  to  ;he  corporation,  and  fettled  a  rent  charge  of  five 
pounds  a  year  for  ever  for  buying  new  books;  and  Walter 
JBlackett,  .Lfq-,  has  built  a  repofitory  for  them,  and  fettled 
twenty-five  pounds  a  ytar  for  ever  on  a  librarian. 

Here  is  a  noble  cuitom-houie,  2nd  the  fineit  quay  in  Eng- 
land5  except  Yarmouth  ;  alfo  a  ftately  bridge  over  the  Tyne, 
■conhftingof  feven  arches,  which  are  very  large.  This  bridge 
is  built  upon  on  both  fides,  and  has  a  large  gate-houfe  on  ic, 
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with  an  iron  gate  to  fliut  it  up.  Beyond  this  gate  the  liberties 
of  Newcaftle  do  not  extend,  for  which  reafon  it  has  the  arms 
of  the  town  carved  in  ftone  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  and  thofe  of 
the  Bifiiop  of  Durham  on  the  eaft  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  fuburb 
of  Newcaftle,  called  Gatefide,  fuuated  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river,  in  the  Bifhopric  of  Durham. 

Here  is  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  hardware  and  wrought 
iron,  many  giafs-houfes  and  (hip  yards,  where  veffels  for  the 
coal  trade  are  built  in  great  perfection.  The  trade  of  this 
place  in  coal,  exclusive  of  other  traffic,  is  fo  great,  that  it  em- 
ploys above  fix  thoufand  keelmen  or  coal  lightermen,  who  have 
formed  themfelves  into  a  friendly  fociety,  and,  by  their  own 
contributions,  built  an  hofpita!  for  fuch  of  their  fraternity  as 
are  difabled  either  by  accident  or  age. 

This  is  a  famous  place  for  grind-ftones  ;  but  the  fifh  that 
are  fold  in  London  by  the  name  of  Newcaftle  falmon,  a,re 
taken  in  the  Tweed,  and  fent  to  Sheals,  a  fmall  port  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  where  it  is  pickled,  and  put  on  board 
veiTelsfor  exportation. 

This  place  has  the  greateft  public  revenue  in  its  own  right, 
as  a  corporation,  of  any  town  in  England,  it  being  computed 
at  nolefs  than  eight  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  is  defended  by  a  caftle,  called 
Tinmouth  Caftle,  about  nine  miles  eaft  from  Newcaftle,  fuu- 
ated on  a  very  high  rock,  inacceffible  on  the  fea  fide,  and  well 
mounted  with  cannon.  Here  the  river  Tyne  is  not  above  feven 
feet  deep  at  low  water  ;  and  though  the  channel  is  good  from 
hence  to  Newcaftle,  yet  a  fand  bank  lies  acrofs  the  mouth  of 
it,  called  The  Bar,  with  dangerous  rocks  about  it,  called 
The  Black  Middins  ;  but  to  prevent  (hips  running  on  them 
by  night,  there  are  light  houfes  fet  up,  and  maintained  by 
Trinity  Houfe  at  Newcaftle.  Here  is  alfo  another  fort, 
called  Clifford's  Fort,  which  was  built  in  1672,  and  com- 
mands the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Morpeth  is  fuuated  upon  a  fmall  river  called  The  Wentf- 
beck,  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  fix  miles 
from  London.  It  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prescription,  go* 
verned  by  two  bailiffs  and  feven  aldermen  :  the  two  bailiffs 
are  chofen  out  of  four  perfons  prefented  by  the  free  burgeffes 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor's  fteward,  who  holds  a  court  here 
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twice  a  year.  This  town  has  a  bridge  over  the  WeittlBefcic, 
and  had  once  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins.  It  is  a  poft  town  anJ  a 
great  thoroughfare  to  the  north,  has  feveral  goo!  ia  13,  and  an 
elegant  town-houfe,  built  by  the  late  Earl  of  Carlifle.  Here 
is  a  great  plenty  of  al!  forts  of  fiih,  and  the  moil  confiJerab!^ 
market  in  England  for  catde,  except  Smith  fie  Id,  in  London* 

Hexham  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  was  the  chief  town  of  a  divifion  of  this  count  /, 
formerly  called  Hexhamfhire,  which  was  a  long  time  hi&jed 
to  the  biftopric  of  York,  and  challenged  trie  right  of  a 
county  palatine  ;  but  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
it  became  part  of  the  crown  lands,  and  was  Act  o:  Par- 
liament, in  the  reign  of  Q^ieen  Elizabeth,  annexed  to  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  fubjected  to  the  fame judica* 
ture  :  this,  however,  is  only  to  be  uaderitood  or  civil  mat- 
ters, for  its  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiclioa  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
reft  of  the  county,  it  being  ftill  a  peculiar  belonging  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Yoik. 

Haltwhistle  is  three  hundred  and  feventeen  miles  from 
London,  and  is  fituated  on  the  river  Tyne  It  is  a  confide* 
rable  town,  with  good  accommodations  for  travellers. 

Learmouth  is  an  handfome  town,  fituared  upon  the  river 
Tweed,  at  the  difiance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
miles  from  London. 

Belford  is  three  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  a  pretty,  well  fituated  town.  It  has  bee  1  bene- 
fited and  enlarged  within  thefe  few  years  by  Abraham  Dick- 
fon,  Efq;  who  has  eftabliftied  here  a  woollen  manufactory,  a 
tannery,  and  a  colliery. 

Ellesdon  is  three  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  (lands 
in  the  middle  of  the  cou:  t)\  An  impeifc-ct  altar  was  dug  up 
here  fome  years  ago,  with  the  bones  of  beafts,  burnt  allies, 
and  broken  urns* 
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Wooller  is  fituafed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Till,  at  the 
diftanceof  three  hundred  and  feventeen  miles  from  London, 
It  is  an  obfcure  town,  and  has  a  thatched  church. 

Rotkbury  is  three  hundred  and  one  miles  from  London, 
and  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable,  except  a  large  charity-fchool, 
in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  children  are  educated. 

Alnwick  is  three  hundred  and  four  miles  from  London, 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  fmall  river  called  The  Alne,  upon 
which  it  {lands,  in  the  road  to  Berwick.  Every  man  who 
takes  up  the  freedom  of  this  town,his  reafon  to  remember  King 
John,  by  being  obliged,  according  to  a  claufe  in  his  charter, 
to  jump  into  a  bog,  wherein  they  fometimes  link  up  to  the 
chin.  The  rife  of  this  cuftom  is  faid  to  be,  that  when  King 
John  was  travelling  this  way,  he  happened  to  flick  faft  in  this 
hole,  and  therefore  inflicted  this  punifhment  on  the  town  for 
liot  keeping  the  road  in  proper  repair. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Alnwick  Caftle^  one  of  the  principal  feats  of  the  family  of 
Percy,  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  is  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Ain,  on  an  elevation  that  gives  great  dignity 
to  its  appearance,  and  in  ancient  times  rendered  it  a  moil  im- 
pregnable fortrefs.  From  fome  Roman  mouldings  found  un- 
der the  prefent  walks,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  though  no  part  of  the  original 
structure  is  now  remaining.  The  architecture  of  the  new 
buildings  is  quite  in  the  caftle  ftile,  and  very  light  and  pleaf* 
ing.  The  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  talte,  and 
beautifully  ornamented.  The  caftle  contains  about  five  acres 
of  ground  within  its  outer  wall,  which  are  flanked  with  fix- 
teen  towers  and  turrets,  which  now  afford  a  compleat  fet  of 
cffices  to  the  caftle. 

About  two  miles  weft  of  Alnwick,  on  the  river  Aln,  ftands 
Efi-ington^  a  feat  of  Lord  Ravenfworth,  where  the  family 
uiually  refide  durjng  fome  months  of  the  (porting  feafon. 
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Four  miles  eaft  of  Alnwick  ftanis  Hawick,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Henry  Grey,  Bart-  The  fituation  of  this  feat  is  extremely 
pleafsnt,  having  a  fine  profpedl  of  the  fea  to  the  eaft,  and  of 
the  country  to  the  fouth,  and  being  well  (heltered  to  the 
north  by  nature  and  art. 

About  twelve  miles  north~wefl  of  Alnwick,  fhnds  Chilling- 
ham  Cajllef  the  feat  of  Lord  Tankerville.  It  is  a  large  old 
building  of  a  quadrangular  form,  in  good  repair,  and  well 
furnifhed.    The  park  is  large  and  well  flocked  with  deer. 

Morpeth  Caftle  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle;  and 
Belfoe  Cajlle  the  feat  of  Sir  Joha  Lambert  Middleton. 

Sir  Edward  Swinburn,  Bart,  has  a  feat  at  Capheaton  $  and 
Sir  Walter  Biackett,  Bart,  at  Newcajlle. 

Tinmouth  Cajlle  and  the  Monajlery,  though  the  latter  is  in 
decay,  challenge  the  attention  of  travellers,  and  look  venera- 
ble even  in  ruins* 

About  a  mile  above  Warkworth,  up  the  river,  is  a  remark- 
able cave,  called  The  Hermitage*  It  is  iituated  clofe  by  the 
river  fide,  and  is  cut  into  the  foiid  rock.  The  roof  is  arched, 
and  the  fides  are  decorated  with  pillars  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  Ic 
is  divided  into  two  or  three  apartments,  the  principal  of  which 
is  a  chapel.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapd  is  an  alcar,  with  a 
crofs  cut  in  the  wall  above  it  -9  and  in  the  window  the  figure 
of  a  woman  in  a  recumbent  pofture,  at  full  length.  Atone 
end  of  this  figure  is  another,  which  feems  to  be  weeping  over 
it,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  bull's  head.  This  cave  gave  rife  to 
a  very  pretty  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth," 
written  by  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bifhop  of  Drornore,  in  Ireland. 

About  three  miles  from  Alnwick  are  the  ruins  of  Hulne 
Abbey^  in  a  moft  amufing  foh'tude,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  has  made  a  moft  pleafing  ride  to  it, 
all  within  the  bounds  of  one  of  the  ancient  parks  belonging  to 
the  great  barony  called  Hulne  Park. 
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North  Shields  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tyne,  at  its  ef- 
flux into  the  fea,  and  may  be  confidered  as  an  appendage  to 
]Newcaftle,a&  Gravefend  is  to  London,  and  like  that  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Tailors  ;  and  it  has  a  great  number  of  velTe Is  be- 
longing to  it.  The  ftreets  lie  along  the  fhore,  where  the  river 
forms  a  little  bay,  which  is  a  deep  and  fafe  road  for  the  laden 
colliers.  Sometimes  four  hundred  (hips  lie  here  in  rows  or 
tiers.  1 

One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  this  county  is  that  fa* 
mous  range  of  mountains  near  Wooller,  upon  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  called  The  Cheviot  Hills.  Thefe  mountains  are  fo 
high,  efpecially  upon  the  north  fi.de,  that  fnow  may  be  feen  in 
fom?  of  their  cliffs  till  Midfummer.  They  ferve  as  a  land 
markatfca:  and  one  of  them,  which  is  much  higher  than 
the  reft,  looks  at  adiftance  like  the  famous  peak  of  TenerifFe, 
and  may  be  plainly  feen  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles,  On 
the  top  of  this  mountain  is  a  foiooth  and  pleafant  plain, 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with  a  large  pond  in  the  middle 
of  it, 

The  greateft  part  of  The  Pi&s  TVally  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  province  in  Britain,  pafiing  through  this  county,  here 
are  to  be  feen  more  numerous  memorials  of  funerals  and  bat* 
ties,  and  other  antiquities  than  in  any  other  county  in  Britain. 

In  a  large  tra&  of  country  fouth  of  the  river  Read,  known 
therefore  by  the  name  of  Readjdale%  there  are  feveral  great 
heaps  of  ftones  called  Lows,  which  the  people  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  believe  to  have  been  railed  as  monuments  of  fome 
illuftrious  perfons  flain  in  this  place.  Large  ftone  pillars  are 
alfo  eredted  in  feveral  parts,  in  remembrance,  as  is  fuppofed,  of 
battles  fought  between  the  South  and  North  Britons. 

Chejler^  in  the  Pi£ls  Wall,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
Magna  of  the  Romans,  not  only  becaufe  it  ftands  upon,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  wall,  but  becaufe  fome  altars  and  in- 
fcriptions  have  been  difcovered  here,  which  prove  its  antiquity. 

Flodden  is  a  village  on  the  river  Till,  famous  for  a  very 
bloody  baule?  wherein  the  Scots  were  defeated. 

Holy 
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Holy  Ijland  is  eight  miles  from  Berwick,  and  was  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  the  fee  of  a  Bifhop,  fines  removed  to  Durham. 
It  was  the  ancient  Lindisfarn,  2nd  has  ftUJ  the  remains  of  a 
monaflery,  built  by  Aiden  the  Scot,  who  was  fent  into  Eng- 
land to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Northumbrians  about  the  y.°ar 
636.    It  is  encompafied  by  the  fea  at  high-water ;  at  low- 
water  there  is  a  palTage  over  the  fands  on  the  weft  fide  to  the 
continent.    It  produces  corn  and  rabbits,  and  fith  abound  on 
the  coalL    Here  is  a  pretty  town,  at  the  fide  ot  which  lies  a 
commodious  haven, defended  by  a  fort  on  the  hills  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.    As  this  is  the  only  open  port  between  the  Frith  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  Humber  or  Yarmouth  Roads,  it  has  fome- 
times  proved  a  great  fhelter  to  our  merchant  (hips,  efpecially 
thofe  from  Archangel  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  world. 

Falrn  IJlands  are  feven  miles  from  Holy  Ifland,  and  two 
fjom  Bamborough  Caftie.  On  the  fouth  fide  are  a  knot  of 
rocks  furrounded  by  the  main  ocean,  where  are  a  fort,  the 
ruins  ofan  old  monaftery,  a  tower  and  a  !igh:-houfe#  They 
abound  with  fea  fowl. 

Coquet  Ijland  is  feven  teen  miles  from  Fairn  Ifland,  and  lies 
to  the  fouth-eaft,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  that  name,  where 
are  vaft  rocks  of  wild  fowl.  The  air  is  reckoned  unhealchy  by 
reafon  of  frequent  fogs.  The  foil  is  often  barren,  and  the 
ifland  often  attacked  with  tempefts. 

Dunjlanlurg  Cajlle  is  fituated  on  the  (bore  between  the 
Coquet  and  Fairn  iflands,and  ftands  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  foil; 
is  famous  for  a  kind  of  diamonds,  or  fine  fpar,  refembling 
thofe  of  St.  Vincent  Rock,  near  BriftoL  H*re  are  the  ruins 
of  a  famous  caftle  built  in  the  reign  of  Ed  ward  the  Firft. 


Vet.  II. 
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THIS  county  is  bounded  by  Yorkfhire  on  the  north,  by 
Leicefterfliire  on  the  fouth,  by  Lincolnlhire  on  the  eaft, 
and  by  Derbyshire  on  the  weft.  It  is  forty-three  miles  in 
length,  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  in 
circumference. 

The  air  of  Nottinghamfhire  is  reckoned  as  good  as  that  of 
any  county  in  England  ;  but  the  different  qualities  of  the  foil 
have  divided  the  county  under  two  denominations*  Theeaft 
fide,  which  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafture  is  called  The 
Clay  :  this  divifion  is  again  fubdivided  into  The  North  Clay 
and  The  South  Clay,  The  weft  part  of  the  county,  which  is 
generally  woody  or  barren,  is  called  The  Sand. 

There  is  a  large  foreft  in  Nottinghamfhire,  called  Sherwood 
Foreft,  formerly  famous  for  being  the  head  quarters  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  colleagues,  which  comprehends  almoft  all  the 
weftern  parts  of  the  county,  and  contains  feveral  parks,  towns, 
and  feats.  The  officers  of  this  foreft,  in  the  year  1675,  were 
a  warden,  his  lieutenant  and  Reward,  a  bow- bearer,  and  a 
ranger,  four  verdurers,  twelve  regarders,  four  agifter?,  and 
twelve  keepers  or  forefters,  all  under  a  chief  forefter  :  befides 
thefe  therci  are  feveral  woodwards  for  every  townfhip  within 
the  foreft,  and  one  for  every  principal  wood.  The  weftern 
parts,  however,  befides  wood,  yield  fome  coal  and  lead.  Here 
are  alfo  found  marles  of  feveral  forts,  and  a  ftone  fomething 
likealabafter,  but  fofter,  which,  when  burnt,  makes  a  piaifter 
harder  than  that  of  Paris;  and  this  plainer  the  inhabitants  of 
TNTottinghamfhire  generally  ufe  for  flooring, 

Other  productions  of  this  county  are  liquorice,  cattle,  abun- 
dance of  fowl,  and  frefh  water  fifh. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Nottinghamfhire  are  ftock- 
ings,  glafs,  and  earthen  wares.  Tne  inhabitants  alfo  make 
great  quantities  of  malt,  and  fine  flrong  ale. 

This 
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This  county  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  or  rather  fix 
wapentakes,  and  two  liberties,  and  contains  nine  market- 
towns,  but  no  city.  It  lies  in  the  province  or  diocefe  of 
York,  and  has  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  parifhes. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are  the  Trent,  the  Er~ 
walh,  and  the  Idle.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  highlands  of 
Staffordshire,  and  dividing  Derbyfhire  from  Leicefterfhire, 
runs  from  the  fouth-weft  to  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Notting- 
harnfhire,  and  being  joined  by  many  left  confiderable  rivers, 
enters  Lincolnfhire.  The  Idle,  or  Iddle,  rifes  near  Mansfield, 
and  running  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  Dun,  a  river  of  Lin- 
colnfhire, on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Ifle  of  Axholm. 


MARKET  TOWNS. 

Nottingham  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  from 
London,  and  is  one  of  the  neateft  places  in  England,  and  has 
as  good  a  trade  as  moft  inland  towns.    It  is  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  afcent  of  a  rock,  over-looking  the  river  Trent,  which 
runs  parallel  with  it  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth,  and  has  been 
made  navigable.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, fix   aldermen,  two  ftteriffs,  a  common-council  of 
twenty-four  perfons,  and  feveral  corporation  officers.  The 
mayor  and  fheriffs  have  each  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  There 
are  alfo  two  officers  called  pindars,  the  one  of  the  fields,  the 
other  of  the  meadows ;  the  former  of  whom  is  alfo  woodward 
of  the  town,  and  attends  at  the  foreft  courts,  the  town  being 
within  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  forefl.    Here  is  an  uncertain 
number  of  ,burgcfies,  ftiled  the  cloathing,  and  onethoufand 
two  hundred  other  burgefTes.    There  are  fine  eftates  belong- 
ing to  this  corporation,  fome  for  general,  and  others  for  par- 
ticular ufes ;  as,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  free-fchool, 
and  the  bridges  over  the  Trent,  which  are  four;  but  the 
handfomeft,  which  is  over  the  Lind,  is  kept  in  repair  at  the 
charge  of  the  town  and  county.    The  aflizes  and  feffions  of 
the  county  are  held  in  what  is  called  The  King's  Hall,  near 
which  is  the  gaol ;  but  the  feffions  and  courts  for  the  corpo* 
ration  are  kept  in  the  town-hall,  which  is  an  handfome  fabrick 
on  piazzas. 

U  2  Here 
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Here  was  a  caftle,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  William 
the  Norman,  or  rather  by  his  natural  fon  William  PevereH, 
which  for  the  moft  part  belonged  to  the  Crown  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Secondhand  gave  en- 
tertainment and  refidence  to  the  Monarchs  of  England. 
Great  part  of  this  caftle  was  pulled  down  a  little  before  the 
civil  war  ;  yet  there  was  fo  much  left  of  it,  that  King  Charles 
the  Firft  chofe  to  fet  up  his  ftandard  here  in  the  year  1642  ;  but 
fcon  after  it  became  a  garrifon  for  the  Parliament,  a,nd  fo  con- 
tinued till  King  Charles  the  Firft  was  executed  for  tyranny, 
and  for  levying  war  againft  his  fubjecls,  in  order  to  fupport 
his  defpotic  practices.  After  the  common  wealth  waseftab- 
lifiied,  Captain  Poulton,  the  laft  Governor  of  Nottingham 
Caftle,  had  orders  given  him  to  pull  it  down  ;  but  it  was  not 
entirely  demoli(hed  at  the  reftoration.  When  that  event  had 
taken  place,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  grand  fon  (by  the 
Mother's  fide)  to  Francis  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  had  the  grant 
from  King  J  mes  the  Fir  ft,  both  of  the  caftle  anJ  park,  fold 
it  tQ  the  Duke  of  Newcafile,  who  pulled  down  what  remained, 
and  erected  a  fiately  fabric  in  the  place  of  it.  From  him  it 
came  to  the  family  of  Peiharn,  who  alfo  obtained  the  fame 
title  ;  and  it  was  improved  and  adorned  at  a  great  expence  by 
the  late  Duke  of  New  caftle,  who  made  it  one  of  the  beft  feats 
in  England,  it  being  built  on  a  deep  rock,  andfthe  chief  or- 
nament of  the  town,  which  ftandlng  as  it  were  in  the  midft  of 
a  foreft  and  a  fportiiig  country,  is  a  fecoad  Newmarket  for 
races,  there  being  a  fine  plain  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town 
foT  a  horfe-courie. 

The  rock,  on  the  afcent  of  which  the  town  ftands,  was  an- 
ciently called  The  Dolorous  Hill,  or  Golgotha,  from  the 
great  fiaaghter,  as  it  is  faid,  of  the  Britons  there,  by  King 
Humbcr,  a  piratical  Monarch  of  the  north.  The  ancients 
dug  caves  under  the  fteep  rock  towards  the  Lind,  for  places 
of  retreat*  There  were  many  under  the  caftle,  and  fome of 
them  cut  out  with  great  art  into  convenient  apartments,  with 
chimnie?,  windows,  &c  One  of  them  is  noted  for  the  hif- 
tcry  of  Chrlft's  paffion,  cut  out  by  David  King  of  Scots, 
when  he  was  a  prifoner  here ;  and  there  is  a  winding  ftair- 
cafe  to  a  pia-ce  at  the  bottom,  called  Mortimer's  Hole,  in 
which  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  hanged  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  is  faid  to  have  been  fecreted. 
There  is  excellent  cellaring  in  the  rock  on  which  the  town 
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{rands,  with  two  or  three  vaults,  or  more,  one  under  another, 
which  are  great  conveniences  for -ftoring  their  ale,&c.  whereof 
they  fend  great  quantities  to  feveral  parts  of  England  ;  for 
which  purpofe  moft  of  the  low  lands  hereabouts  are  fowed 
with  barley.  The  White  Lion  Inn  here  is  particularly  noreJ 
for  chefe  extraordinary  vaults,  orcelkrs^ 

In  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  park  there  is  a  ledge  of  perp-n* 
dicuiar  rocks  hewn  into  a  church,  houfes,  chambers,  dove- 
houfes,  &c»  the  aita*  of  which  church  is  a  natunl  rock  ;  an/1 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  freeple  and  pillars, —  Traveller? 
take  great  notice  of  a  houfe,  built  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where 
the  entrance  is  at  the  garrets,  and  the  afcent  from  it  to  the 
cellar  at  the  top  of  the  hoy  fe. 

There  are  three  neat  churches  in  this  town,  one  of  which, 
St.  Mary's,  is  built  in  the  manner  of  a  collegiate  church. 
Here  is  a  fpaciou3  market-place,  with  two  crolTes  in  it,  and  a 
iree-fchool,  belxdes  three  chariiy-fchools.  There  is  alfo  a  fa- 
mous hofpital  here,  called  Plum  tree's  Hofpital,  from  John 
Plumtrce,  who,  in  the  reign  of  iiing  Richard  the  Second, 
buiit  and  endowed  it  for  thirteen  poor  old  widows;  and  Wil- 
liam Gregory,  the  town-clerk  of  this  place,  about  the  end  of 
the  laft  century,  gave  eleven  houfes  for  alms-houfes* 

Mansfield  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles  from 
London,  and  is  a  well-built  populous  town  in  the  fore  ft  of 
Sherwood,  the  inhabitants  cf  which  carry  on  a  great  trade  in 
malt.  This  place  is  noted  for  the  old  ftory  a  id  long  of  Sir 
John  Cockle,  the  miliar  cf  Mansfield,  and  the  frequent  refort 
of  our  Kings  hither  for  pleafure. 

Near  this  town  are  the  remains  of  Wei  beck  Abbey,  begun 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  finifhed  in  thai  of  Henry 
*he  Second. 

Worksop  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  from  Lon* 
don,  and  itands  at  the  head  of  a  fm  all  river  called  TheRyton. 
Its  market  is  remarkabJe  for  great  quantities  of  liquorice  and 
inait;  and  north-weft  of  the  town  are  a  parcel  of  octrees, 
called  Shire  Oaks,  and  faid  to  be  thus  denominated  from  one 
particular  large  tree,  that  fpreads  its  boughs  (o  as  to  occupy 
certain  portions  of  Nouin^hamfhire,  Derbyshire,  and  York- 
(hire. 

Newark 
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Newark  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  derives  its  name  from  a  caftle  now  in  ruins,  built  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  Alexander  Biftop  of  Lincoln, 
and  called  The  New  Work.    The  river  Trent,  about  two 
miles  fouth  of  this  town,  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches, 
which  form  a  fmall  ifland,  by  uniting  about  two  miles  north 
of  it.    Newark  is  fituated  upon  the  eaftern  branch  of  the 
Trent,  and  has  two  bridges,  one  over  each  branch.    This  rs 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town.    It  was  formerly  walled 
round  :  and  it  is  obferved  that  a  gate,  called  The  North  Gate, 
is  built  of  ftones  that  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Roman  cur* 
This  town  was  firft  incorporated  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  was  governed  by  one  alderman  and  j  twelve  afliftants ;  and 
by  a  charterof  King  Charles  the  Second,  it  is  now  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen.    It  is  a  great  thoroughfare 
from  London  to  York,  and  is  a  handfome  well-built  town. 
Here  is  a  church,  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth* 
which  has  a  lofty  fpire,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  thefineft  parifh 
churches  in  England  ;  and  a  noble  marketplace,  fo  fpacious, 
that  Lord  Bellafyfe  drew  up  ten  thoufand  men  in  it  when  he 
defended  the  town  for  King  Charles  the  Firft.    Here  is  a 
charity- fchool  for  thirty-fix  boys,  fupported  by  contributions, 
and  a  free  fchool,  founded  by  Thomas  Magnus.    This  is  a 
fiourifhing  place,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool, 
and  other  commodities. 

Bingham  is  a  fmall  town,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles  from  I 
Nottingham.    Here  was  once  a  monaftery  $  and  the  parfonage 
is  of  great  value. 

East  Redford  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three  miles  from 
London,  and  is  an  ancient  borough,  in  the  midft  of  a  large 
plantation  of  hops,  in  which,  and  in  barley  for  malt,  the  in-  \ 
habitants  carry  on  a  large  trade.  Here  is  a  good  town-hall,  j 
a  free  grammar- fchool,  and  an  handsome  church.  This  town 
is  joined  by  a  ftone  bridge  to  another  place  called  Weft  Red- 
ford,  where  is  a  Trinity  hofpital,  governed  by  a  mafterwho 
has  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  ten  brethren  ten  pounds,  befides 
ten  ihillings  for  coals,  and  fix  yards  of  cloth  for  a  gown ;  an 
allowance  for  reading  prayers,  and  ten  pounds  to  maintain  a 
fcholar  in  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Blythb  I 
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Blythe  is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  from  London, 
and  has  a  large  church,  and  fpittle,  called  Blythe  Hofpi- 
tal,  built  by  one  ot  the  Creffy  family. 

Southwell  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  London, 
and  (lands  on  a  fmall  ftream  called  The  Greet,  which  falls 
into  the  Trent,  about  two  miles  fouth  of  the  town.  Here  is 
a  church,  which  is  called  The  Minfter,  and  is  both  parochial 
and  collegiate  :  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  founded  by  Pauli- 
nos, the  firft  Archbifhop  of  York,  about  the  year  630,  and  is 
reputed  the  mother  church  of  the  town  and  county  of  Not- 
tingham. It  was  feton  fire  by  lightning  on  the  5th  of  No« 
vember,  1711*  when  all  the  body  of  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  except  the  choir.  In  this  fire  a  fine  organ  was  con- 
lumed,  a  fet  of  excellent  bells  melted,  and  other  damages  done 
to  the  value  of  four  thoufand  pounds.  It  has  however  been 
repaired,  and  is  a  plain  Gothic  ftructure,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs,  with  a  high  tower  in  the  middle,  in  which  are  eight 
bells.  There  are  two  fpires  at  the  weft  end.  Its  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  is  three  hundred  and  fix  feet,  its  breadth  firty?»nine 
feet,  and  the  length  of  the  crofs  ifle,  from  north  to  fouth,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  feet.  To  this  church  belong  fix  teen 
prebendaries  or  canons,  fix  vicars  chorals,  an  organift,  fix 
finging  men,  fix  chorifters,  befides  fix  boys,  who  attend  as 
probationers,  a  regifter  to  the  chapter,  a  treafurer,  an  auditor, 
a  verger,  and  other  officers.  The  chapter  has  a  peculiar  ju* 
rifdiftion  over  twenty-eight  parifties,  to  moll  of  which  it  has 
the  right  of  prefentation,  as  well  as  to  other  parifhss  in  Lin- 
colnfhire  and  Yorkfhire.  The  jurifdi&ion  is  exercifed  by  a 
commiflary  or  vicar-general,  who  is  enofen  by  the  chapter  out 
of  their  own  body,  and  hold  vifitations  twice  a  year.  Here 
are  two  annual  iynods,  at  which  all  the  clergy  of  Nottingham 
attend  ;  and  a  certain  number  of  the  prebendaries  or  this 
church,  and  other  dtrgyrnen,  are  by  the  Archoiihop  of  York 
appointed  commiffiontrs  to  prefide  at  the  fyncds. 

Southwell  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  called  theBurgao-e 
or  Burridge,  where  the  inhaoitants  hold  their  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  the  lord,  at  ascertain  yearly  rent,  and  comprehends 
all  that  part  or  the  town  between  the  market  place  and  the 
river  Greet;  and  the  other  part  is  called  The  Prebendage, 
and  confiitsof  the  liberties  of  the  church, 
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The  civil  government  here  is  difiincT:  from  that  of  the 
county  in  genera],  and  is  called  The  Soke  of  Southwell,  with 
Scroby,  a  town  near  Biythe.  There  are  about  twenty  towns 
fubjedi  to  this  jurifdiclion  :  the  cuftos  rotulorum  and  juftices 
of  the  peace  for  it,  are  nominated  by  the  Archbiftiop  of  York, 
and  configured  by  a  commiffion  under  the  great  feal. 

Adjoining,  to  the  church  is  a  fYte-fchool,  under  the  care  of 
the  chapter :  the  mafter  is  chofen  by  the  chapter,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Archbifhop  of  York, 

There  are  two  fellowfiiips  and  two  fcholarfhips  in  St.  John's 
College,  in  Cambridge,  founded  by  Dr.  Keton,  canon  of  Salif- 
bury,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  be  prefented 
by  the  matters  and  fellows  of  that  college,  to  fuch  perfons  as 
they  {hail  think  proper,  who  have  been  choriftersof  the  church 
at  Southwell. 

There  are  here  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  palace,  which 
was  demolifhed  in  the  civil  war,  and  which  belonged  to  the 
Archbiihopsof  York. 

Tuxford  is  one  hundred  and  thirty*fix  miles  from  Lon- 
don :  the  fituation  is  in  a  miry  clayiih  country,  and  the  build- 
ings are  mean.  Here  is  a  good  free-fchool,  built  and  endowed 
by  Charles  Reed. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Near  the  town  of  Workfop  is  a  noble  feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  known  by  the  name  of  Workfop  Manor \  In  the  year 
1761  the  ancient  flruclure  was  confumed  by  fire,  with  the 
library,   furniture,  paintings,  and  many   other  curiofities, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds*  In 
the  rocm  of  this  ancient  ftruflure  another  has  fince  been 
erecled  in  its  ftead,  under  the  dire£Hon  of  Mr.  Paine,  which  is 
cronildeied  as  a  fine  piece  or  a-rchiteclure,  and  one  of  the 
nobleft  manfion  houfes  in  England.    The  centre  of  the  houfe 
is  a  portico,  which  makes  a  fmall  projection.    Six  very  hand- 
fome  Corinthian  pillars,  reiling  on  the  ruftics,  fupport  the 
tympanum.    The  front  is  undoubtedly  very  beautiful  ;  there 
is  a  noble  fimplicity  in  it,  which  mull  pleafe  every  eye,  with- 
out railing  any  idea  cf  a  Want  of  ornament.    Not  far  from  the 
houfe  is  a  pleafure  ground,  hid  out  and  decorated  with  great 
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tafte.  An  artificial  lake  and  river  is  made,  in  which  nature  is 
very  happily  imitated,  and  the  furrounding  ground  is  laid  out 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 

About  two  miles  fouth  of  Workfop,  is  a  confiderable  vil- 
lage called  TVelbtck)  formerly  famoos  for  an  abbey  of  Prernon- 
ftratenfian  monks,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and 
to  it  all  others  of  the  fame  order  in  England  were  fubjeft.— 
Some  part  of  this  ancient  edifice  is  {till  (landing  ;  and,  with 
feveral  modern  improvements,  is  now  b  come  one  of  the  feats 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  has  laid  out  great  part  of  the 
neighbouring  fields  into  a  fine  park,  well  ftocked  with  deer, 
and  in  which  are  fome  of  the  largeft  trees  that  are  to  be  found 
in  England.    A  fine  winding  valley,  leading  from  the  houfe 
through  the  wood,  whofe  bottom  was  of  a  boggy  nature,  his 
Grace  has  dug  out  to  a  proper  depth,  and  floated  with  water; 
by  which  means  he  has  gained  a  noble  lake,  of  a  great  length 
and  breadth,  which  winds  in  an  eafy  and  bold  courfe,  at  the 
foot  of  feveral  very  fine  woods,  through  which,  from  man/ 
points  of  view,  the  water  is  feen  in  a  pidturefque  manner.—— 
The  collection  of  pictures  contains  feveral  capital  pieces, 
highly  worthy  of  notice. 

Newjiead  Abbey,  about  feven  miles  from  Nottingham,  is  a 
noble  feat  of  Lord  Byron.  An  aboey  was  founded  here,  by 
King  Henry  the  Second,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reij/n,  for 
black  canons,  which  continued  till  the  iifloiution  of  the  mo* 
nafteries;  after  which,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  this 
abbey,  with  all  its  manors,  to  Sir  John  Byron,  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  orelt  of  Sherwood,  in 
whofe  family  it  has  remained  ever  fince,  and  with  fome  im- 
provements, now  forms  the  feat  or  Lord  ii.ron.  Idsfituated 
in  a  vale,  in  the  midit  of  an  exteniive  park,  finely  planted.  The 
front  of  the  abbey  ftands  at  one  end  of  the  houic,  and  has  a 
noble  and  majeltic  appearance,  being  built  in  the  form  of  the 
weft  end  of  a  cathedral,  adorned  with  curious  carvings  and 
lofty  pinnacles.  The  hall  is  a  magnificent  room,  and  tnc  gal- 
lery is  finely  adorned  with  pictuics,  executed  by  lone  of  (he 
belt  Italian  matters.  The  lnrary  adjoins  to  tne  gaiiery,  and 
in  it  is  a  good  collection  of  valuable  books. 

On  one  lide  of  the  houie  is  a  very  large  winding  lake, 
which  is  a  noble  water;  cn  the  other  fide  is  mother  very  line 
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lake,  which  flows  almoft  up  to  the  houfe.  The  banks  on  one 
fide  are  fine  woods,  which  fpread  over  the  edge  of  a  hill  down 
to  the  water  ;  on  the  fhore,  fcattered  graves  and  parlc.  On  the 
banks  are  two  caftles,  wafhed  hy  the  water  of  the  lake,  which 
are  uncommon  and  pidhuefque.  A  twenty  gun  fhip,  with 
feveral  yachts  and  boats,  lying  at  anchor,  throw  an  air  of  moft 
pleafing  chearfulnefs  over  the  whole  fcene.  The  riding  up 
the  hill  leads  to  a  Gothic  building,  from  whence  the  view  of 
the  lakes,  the  abbey  and  its  fine  arch,  the  plantations  a.nd 
the  park,  are  feen  at  once,  aod  form  a  very  noble  landfcape. 
The  profpeci  from  the  houfe  is  exceedingly  delightful,  and  the 
gardens  are  laid  out  with  much  tafle  and  elegance*  The  park  is 
extenfive,  and  isenclofed  with  a  ftone  wall  in  fome  parts,  and 
in  others  by  wooden  pales,  and  contains  great  plenty  of  deer, 
and  many  other  forts  of  game. 

Among  the  paintings  at  this  fine  feat  are  the  following  : 
Holofernes,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  the  fending  away  of  Hagar, 
by  Rubens  :  Judith  and  Holofernes,  by  Cafali ;  a  man  offering 
a  purfe  to  a  woman,  by  Raphael  ;  apoftles  bearing  a  dead 
Ghrift,  by  Vandyke  5  Rachel  £nd  Laban,  by  Paul  Veronefe  : 
lions  and  tigers,  by  Rubens;  Virgin  and  child,  by  Raphael  ; 
King  Charles  the  Firft  on  horfeback,  by  Vandyke  ;  and  a  feaft 
of  painters,  by  the  fame. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Trent,  about  three  miles  from 
Nottingham,  is  Holm  Pierponty  a  frnall  village;  and  near  it  is 
a  fine  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Kingfton,  a  noble  ftructure,  with 
moft  delightful  gardens,  and  a  very  magnificent  park* 

About  four  miles  from  Nottingham  is  the  feat  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Clifton,  which  is  pleafantly  lituated  on  a 
rifing  ground,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  profpect  over 
the  Trent  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  houfe  has  been 
lately  repaired,  and  appears  very  elegant,  and  the  gardens  and 
plantations  are  laid  out  with  much  talte. 

About  three  miles  from  Nottingham  is  Woollaton  Hally  the 
feat  of  Lord  Mid  de  ton.  This  is  a  noble  itruclure,  and  is 
etltemed  one  of  the  beft  Gothic  houfes  in  England.  It  was 
builnn  the  rtign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  wholly  of  free- 
ftont  j  with  an  extenfive  park,  and  beautiful  gardens,  walled 
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round.  The  fummer-houfe  is  finifhed  in  the  form  of  a  grotto, 
and  curioufly  adorned  with  (hell  work.*  paintings,  and  large 
elegant  looking  glaffes. 

Near  the  village  of  Kniveton^  which  is  pleafantly  fituated, 
is  the  feat  of  Sir  Charles  Mo!yne?jx,  built  on  an  eminence, 
from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  and  delightful  profpe£h 

At  Langar^  a  village  within  a  few  miles  of  Nottingham,  is 
the  fine  houfe  of  Lord  Howe,  which  is  a  very  handfome  ftruc- 
ture,  with  an  extenfive  park  and  delightful  gardens^ 

At  Bunney^  which  isafmail  agreeable  village,  is  a  fine  feat, 
with  pleafant  gardens,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Parkyns.— 
The  late  proprietor  of  this  manor,  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  was 
fuch  a  lover  of  wreftling,  that  he  wrote  a  treatife  upon  the 
fubje<3  ;  and  before  his  death  caufed  a  tomb  to  be  erected  for 
himfelf  in  the  church,  on  which  was  fet  up  a  figure  of  a  wreli- 
ler,  w^ith  an  epitaph  fuitable  to  his  chara&er. 

Nottingham  Cajile  is  now  one  of  the  fineft  manfions  in  the 
kingdom.  The  fituation  is  on  a  lofty  eminence,  or  rather 
precipice,  to  which  there  is  only  one  paflage,  namely,  from 
the  town.  On  pafling  the  lodge,  we  afcend  by  a  noble  flight 
of  fteps,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  road  for  coaches,  extending 
to  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  precipice.  The  whole  of  this 
magnificent  edifice  is  built  of  free-ftcne,  with  a  ruftic  front, 
adorned  with  pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  noble  ftatue  of  William  Cavendifh,  Duke  of  New- 
caftle.  The  whole  precipice,  upon  which  this  irately  ftatue  is 
ere&ed,  is  furrounded  with  a  fine  baluftrade  faced  with  itone. 

The  profpeft  from  hence  over  the  town,  the  river,  and  the 
neighbouring  country,  exceeds  imagination  ;  and  the  park, 
whi^h  is  below,  exhibits  fuch  a  variety  of  fcenes,  as  fills  ths 
minds  of  the  fpedators  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

A  Roman  military  way,  called  The  Foffe  Wayy  enters  this 
county  from  Leicefterfture,  at  a  place  called  Willoughby  on 
the  Would,  near  the  borders  or  Leicefterftiire ;  hence  it 
pafles  in  a  direction  north-eaft,  by  Bingham  and  Newark,  into 
Lincolnfhire,  and  leaves  Nottinghamfhire  at  a  place  called 
South  Skarle,  a  few  miles  norch-eaft  of  Newark. 
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Near  this  military  way,  at  Willou|;hby  on  the  Would,  fe* 
veral  R  man  coins  have  been  dug  up  ;  and  at  Newark,  on  the 
fide  of  the  Forte  Way,  have  been  difcovered  four  Roman  urns, 
and  a  brafs  lare  or  houfhoid  god,  an  inch  and  half  long,  with 
many  other  remains  of  antiquity* 

TheCaJileof  Newark  is  partly  ftanding,  and  is  a  flately  and 
handfome  flrudure,  having  walls  of  a  prodigious  ftrength,  and 
lofty  towers,  that  were  formerly  crowned  with  battlements. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  a  few  miles  eaftward  of  Red« 
fore?,  is  Littleborougb)  a  confiderable  village,  and  by  many  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town,  becaufe  there  are  ftill  fome 
ruins  of  a  wall  and  ditches,  with  which  is  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  encompaffed.  Many  antiquities  have  been  dug 
wp  near  it^fuch  as  the  remains  of  walls,  pavements, and  baths, 
with  the  foundations  of  altars,  and  Roman  coins  and  urns. 

Sutton,  commonly  called  Sutton  in  Afofield,  isfituated  near 
Mansfield,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  villages  in  Not- 
tinghamfliire,  being  in  many  refpedis  fuperior  to  fome  of  the 
towns.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  herein  making  ftockings, 
which  brings  confiderable  fums  of  money  to  the  place,  from 
the  dealers  at  Nottingham  and  London,  and  many  rich  farmers 
live  here  in  great  affluence. 

Near  Southwell  is  a  village  called  Thurgarton,  where  one 
of  the  barons,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  founded 
a  convent  of  canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine. 
Great  part  of  this  convent,  and  the  church  belonging  to  it, 
are  ftili  ftanding,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  handiome. 

Mansfield  Wood  Houfe>  fituated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Mansfield,  is  a  rnoil  agreeable  village,  and  the  air 
being  efteemed  healthy,  feveral  people  of  faihion  refide  in  it, 
as  a  place  of  retirement. 

The  village  of  Gotham^  which  is  about  feven  miles  from 
Nottingham,  has  been  rendered  noted  by.  the  common  proverb 
of  •*  The  Wife  Men  of  Gotham." — It  has  been  obferved, 
that  a  cuftom  has  prevailed  among  many  nations,  of  ftigma- 
tiding  the  inhabitants  of  fome  particular  fpot  as  remarkable 
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for  ftupidity.  This  opprobrious  diftricr,  among  the  Afiarics 
was  Phrygia  5  among  the  Thracians,  Abdera  ;  among:  the 
Greeks,  Bseotia  ;  and  in  England  it  is  Gotham.  Of  the 
Gothamites,  ironically  called  The  Wife  Men  of  Gotham, 
many  ridiculous  fables  are  traditionally  told  ;  particularly, 
that  often  having  heard  thecuckow,  but  never  feen  her,  they 
hedged  in  a  bufli  from  whence  her  note  feemed  to  pro- 
ceed, that  being  confined  within  fo  fmall  a  cornpafs,  they 
might  at  length  fatisfy  their  curiofity.  And  at  a  place  called 
Court  Hill,  in  this  parifh,  is  a  buih  called  by  the  name  of 
Cuckow  Bufh.  It  lies  in  the  hundred  of  Rufiiciiff,  on  a  ri- 
vulet that  falls  a  little  below  it  into  the  Trent. 

Brldgford  is  a  fmali  river  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  and  is 
of  great  antiquity.    Near  it  are  fome  remains  of  a  camp,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  becaufe  many  of 
their  coins,  urns,  and  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  have  been  du^ 
up  near  it. 
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THIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Buckingham- 
(hire;  on  the  weft  by  Gloucefterftiire  ;  on  the  north 
by  Northamptonfhire  and  Warwickfhire  $  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Berkftiire.  It  is  about  forty-two  miles  in  length,  twenty- 
fix  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  circumference; 
and  contains  one  city,  fifteen  market-towns,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pariflies,  fourteen  hundreds,  and  about  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four  thoufand  acres. 

The  air  of  Oxfordshire  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
county  in  England;  for  the  foil  is  naturally  dry,  free  from 
bog?,  fens,  and  ftagnant  waters,  and  abounding  with  quick 
limpid  ftreams,  that  naturally  render  the  air  fweet  and  healthy. 
The  foil  is  in  general  very  fertile,  both  for  corn  and  grafs  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  variety  in  it,  and  confequently  feveral  de- 
grees of  fruitfulnefs.  There  is  plenty  of  river  fifh,  of  various 
kinds*  The  productions  of  this  county  are  cattle,  fruit,  free- 
ftone,  and  feveral  forts  of  earth  ufed  in  medicine,  dying,  and 
fcouring  ;  but  it  is  thinly  ftrewed  with  wood,  and  fuel  is 
confequently  very  fcarce. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Thames  or  Ifis, 
the  Evenlode,  the  Windrufh,  the  Tame,  and  the  Charwell. 

This  county  lies  in  ihe  province  of  Canterbury,  and  dio«* 
cefe  of  Oxford. 


CITY. 

OXFORD  is  fifty-five  miles  from  London,  and  is  s  place 
of  oreat  antiquity,  but  is  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  its  illuftrious 
vniverfity.  it  is  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  near 
its  confluence  with  feveral  rivers,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  a 
fwcet  air.  It  is  encompafled  by  meadows  and  corn  fields. 
The  meadows,  which  are  chiefly  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  are 
about  a  mile  in  extent ;  beyond  which  are  hills  of  a  moderate  j 
height,  which  bound  the  profped.  The  eaftern  profped  is 
likewise  bounded  by  hills  at  a  little  diftance.    The  north  is 
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open  to  corn  fields  and  enclosures  for  many  miles  together, 
without  an  hill  to  intercept  the  free  current  of  air  which  pu- 
rifies it  from  noxious  vapours.  When  tnis  city  was  fir  ft  for- 
tified does  not  appear  \  but  the  walls  now  remaining  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  raifed  upon  fome  former  foundation  about 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion.  Pvo'jert  D'Oilie  ereft-d 
the  caftle,  at  the  command  of  William  the  Norman,  in  107 1. 
Its  mafly  ruins  (hew  its  ftren^th  and  extent. 

Uxford,  including  the  fuburbi,  is  a  mile  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  aimoft  as  much  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth,  being  three  miles  in  circumference;  but  it  is  of  an 
irregular  figure,  and  feveral  void  fpaces  are  comprehended 
within  thefe  limits,  befides  the  many  courts  and  gardens  be- 
longing to  the  relpeclive  colleges.  The  city,  properly  fo 
called,  which  was  formerly  furrounded  by  a  wall,  with  baf- 
tions  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  diftance  from  each 
other,  is  of  an  oblong  form*  There  are  ftill  fome  confidef 
able  remains  of  the  old  walls. 

The  ftreets  of  Oxford  are  fpacious,  clean  and  regular;  the 
private  buildings  in  general  are  near,  and  the  public  ones 
fumptuous.  There  is  a  cathedral  here,  and  thirteen  parifli 
I  churches. 

This  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  high-fteward,  a  re- 
corder, four  aldermen*  eight  affiftants,  a  town-clerk,  other 
I  officers,  and  twenty-f^ur  common-council-men.  The  mayor* 
j  for  the  time  being,  officiates  at  the  coronation  of  our  Kings, 
[  in  the  buttery,  and  has  a  large  gilt  bowl  and  cover  for  his  fee. 
The  magiftracy  of  this  city  is  (ubj^cied  to  the  chancellor  or 
.vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  in  all  affairs  of  moment, 
even  relating  to  the  city  j  and  the  vice-chancellor  every  year 
adminifters  an  oath  to  the  magiftrates  and  fheriffs,  that  they 
will  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity.    And  on  the 
IOth  of  February  annually,  the  mayor  and   fixty-two  of  the 
chief  citizens  folemnly  pay  each  one  penny,  at  St.  Mary's 
church  here,  in  lieu  of  a  great  fine  laid  upon  the  city  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  when  fixty-two  of  the 
fludents  were  murdered  by  the  citizens, 

The  town-hall  here  is  a  neat  modern  edifice,  in  which  the 
afiizes  for  the  county,  and  the  city  and  county  feilions  are 
held  ;  and  there  are  in  this  city  five  or  i\x  charity-fchools,  in 
which  about  three  hundred  children  are  taught  and  cloathed. 
There  are  two  ftone  bridges  here  over  the  Thames,  which 
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is  navigable  by  barges  to  the  city,  from  whence  large  quanti* 
ties  of  malt  arefentby  barges  to  L»ondon. 

The  Univerfity  is  one  of  the  nobleft  in  the  world,  efpecially 
for  the  opulency  of  its  endowments  and  the  conveniency  of 
its  manfions  for  ftudy.  It  confifts  of  twenty  colleges,  and 
five  halls,  and  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  chancellor,  a 
high  fteward,  a  vice-chancellor,  two  prodtors,  a  public  ora- 
tor, a  keeper  of  the  archives,a  regifter,  three  efquire  beadles, 
carrying  filver  maces  gilt  and  wrought,  and  three  yeoman  bea- 
dles, with  plain- filver  maces,  and  a  verger  with  a  filver  rod* 
The  chancellor  is  ufually  a  peer  of  the  realm;  he  is  the  fu- 
preme  governor  of  the  univerfity,  and  ischofen  by  the  ftudents 
in  convocation,  and  continues  in  his  office  for  life.  The  high- 
fteward  is  named  by  the  chancellor,  but  mull  be  Approved  of 
by  the  univerfity*  His  office,  which  continues  alio  for 
life,  is  to  aflift  the  chancellor  in  the  government  of  the 
univerfity,  and  to  hear  and  determine  capital  caufes,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  privileges  of  the 
univerfity.  The  vice-chancellor,  who  is  always  in  orders,and 
the  head  of  fome  college,  is  appointed  by  the  chancellor,and  ap- 
proved by  the  univerfity:  he  is  the  chancellor's  deputy, and  ex- 
ercifes  the  power  of  his  fubftituent,by  governing  the  univerfity 
according  to  its  ftatutes :  chufes  four  pro-vice-chancellors 
out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  officiate  in  his  abfence.  The 
two  proftors  are  matters  of  arts,  and  are  chofen  annually  in 
turn  out  of  the  feveral  colleges  and  halls.  Their  bufinefs  is 
to  keep  the  peace,  punifh  diforders,  infpeci  weights  and  oiea- 
fures,  appoint  fcholaftic  exercifes  and  the  taking  of  degrees. 
The  public  orator  writes  letters  in  the  name  of  the  univerfity, 
and  harangues  princes  and  other  great  perfonages  who  vifit  it. 
The  keeper  of  the  archives  has  the  cuftody  of  the  charters 
and  records ;  and  the  regifter  records  aM  the  public  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  univerfity  in  convocation, 

Befides  the  public  officers  of  the  univerfity  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  a*e  particular  and  private  officers  in  all  col- 
leges and  halls,  to  fee  that  due  order  and  difcipline  be  obferved 
and  kept  up,  lediures  read,  difputations  performed,  and  all  the 
liberal  fciences  read  and  taught,  as  logic,  phyiics,  ethics,  me- 
taphyfics,  aftr'oriomy,  geography,  and  geometry,  &c«  of  which 
alio  there  are  public  lecturers  and  profeflbrs. 

T  he  degrees  taken  in  the  univerfity  are  in  divinity,  law, 
phvfic,  and  arts  j  four  years  are  required  for  taking  a  batches 
lor  of  arts  degree  5  feven  years  for  a  matter  of  arts  -9  fourteen 
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years  for  a  batchelor  of  divinity  ;  eighteen  years  for  a  dodior 
of  divinity;  feven  years  for  a  batchelor  of  laws,  phyfic,  or 
muficj  and  twelve  years  for  a  doclor  of  laws,  phyfic,  or 
mufic. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  Oxford,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  considerable  place  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
Camden  fays,  that  "  wife  antiquity  did*  even  in  the  Britifh 
**  age,  confecrate  this  place  to  the  mufes."  Before  the  time 
of  King  Alfred  it  was  ftiled  an  univerfity;  and  the  befl  hif« 
torians  admit,  that  this  moll  excellent  Prince  was  only  a  re- 
ftorerof  learning  here.  Alfred  built  three  colleges  here;  one 
for  divinity,  another  for  philofophy,  and  a  third  for  grammar. 

The  number  of  officers,  fellows,  and  fcholars,  maintained 
at  prefent  by  the  revenues  of  this  univerfity,  is  about  one  thou* 
fand,  and  the  number  of  fuch  fcholars  as  live  at  their  own 
charge  is  ufually  about  two  thoufand  j  the  whole  amounting 
to  three  thoufand  perfons,  befides  a  great  number  of  inferior 
officers  and  fervants,  belonging  to  the  feveral  colleges  and 
halls,  which  have  each  their  ftatutes  and  rules  for  government, 
under  their  refpective  heads,  with  fellows  and  tutors.  Here 
are  four  terms  every  year  for  public  excrcifes,  leciures,  and 
difputations,  and  fet  days  and  hours  when  the  profeffors  of 
every  faculty  read  their  lectures,  and  in  fome  of  the  colleges 
are  public  lectures,  to  which  all  perfons  are  admitted. 

The  Publk  Schools,  with  dne  fide  of  the  Library  on  the  weft, 
form  within  a  fpacious  fquare  of  one  hundred  and  five  feer. 
The  principal  front  of  the  ichools  on  the  outfide  is  about  one 
hundred  and  feventy-five  feet  in  length,  in  the  middle  whereof 
is  a  great  gate,  with  a  magnificent  tower  over  it,  in  which  is 
Sir  Henry  Savile's  library ;  and  the  highefr  apartments  of  the 
tower  are  ufed  for  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  fome  expe- 
riments in  philofophy  3  and  from  thence  called  The  Qbfer* 
ratory. 

The  fchools  are  as  follows  : — 1.  The  Divinity  School*-*— 
2.  The  Anatomy  School*-— 3.  The  Natural  Philofophy  School, 
*— -4.  The  Moral  Philofophy  School, — 5.  The  Law  School. — • 
6.  TheHiftory  School. — 7.  TheLanguage  School. — 8.  The 
Geometry  School, — 9.  The  Metaphyfic  bchool.— jo.  The 
Logic  School, — 11.  The  Mufic  School  ;  anewonewas  builc 
in  Holywell,  in  1747. — The  Aftronomy  School.— ^13.  T:ie 
Rhetoric  SchooL 
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In  thefe  public  fchools  the  pTofeffors  are  to  read  their  leo 
tures  in  the  feveral  fciences  every  clay  in  the  week  during 
term-time,  except  Sundays.  In  which  fchools  likewife  all 
fcholars  are  obliged,  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity,  at  fuch 
and  fuch  certain  times  to  perform  fuch  and  fuch  exercifes  for 
their  feveral  degrees,  as  difputations,  declamations,  exami- 
nations, lectures,  &c# 

Three  fides  of  the  upper  (lory  of  the  Schools  form  one  en- 
tire  room,  which  is  called  the  Pifture  Gallery.    It  is  furnifhed 
with  the  portraits  of  many  learned  and  famous  men,  feveral 
large  cabinets  of  medals,  and  fome  cafes  of  books  ;  being  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  the  Bodleian  library.— Among  the 
paintings  are  portraits  of  King  Alfred,  William  of  Wyke* 
ham,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  Dr.  Wallis, 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Halley,  Samuel  But- 
ler, Archbifliop  Ufher,  Hugo  Grotius,  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Ifaac 
Cafaubon,  Meric  Cafaubon,  Erafmus  by   Hans  Holbein, 
Francifcus  Junius  by  Vandyke,  John  Selden,  Montaigne, 
Father  Paul,  Dr«  Edward   Pococke,    Galilaeo,  Chaucer, 
Dr.  Henry  Hammond, Sir  Thomas  More,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke^ 
Samuel  Bochart,  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Michael  Angelo,  Ben 
Jonion,  Pope,  Prior,  Swift,  the  &arl  of  Clarendon,  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  Lord  Falkland,  Mr.  Locke,  and  many  other  eminent 
and  learned  perfons. 

The  Arundel  Marbles  are  placed  to  advantage  in  a  large 
apartment  on  the  north  fide  of  the  fchools.  They  confift  of 
fome  very  ancient  monuments,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  pro^ 
cured  frcm  the  Levant,  and  were  moft  of  them  the  gift  of 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

In  The  Logic  and  Moral  Philofophy  School  is  alfo  placed  a 
fine  collection  of  ftatues,  buftos,  and  marble  fculptures,  which 
were  many  years  at  Eaiton,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret* 
and  were  'prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  by  the  late 
Countefs  of  Pomfret. 

The  Univerfity  Library ,  ufually  called  The  Bodleian  Library f 
from  Sir  Thomas  Bodiey,  its  principal  founder,  is  a  large, 
lofty  ftrudiure,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  H,  and  isfaid  to  con- 
tain the  greaceft  number  of  books  of  any  library  in  Europe 
(except  perhaps  the  Vatican},  a  catalogue  whereof  is  printed, 
in  two  volumes,  folio.  The  original  library  has  been  prodi- 
gioufly  increased  by  many  large  and  valuable  collections  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  manufcripts,  as  well  as  other  choice  and 
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curious  books.  Among  a  great  number  of  mod  valuable 
books  in  this  library  are  the  following  ; — The  four  Gofpels  in 
Greek,  about  one  thoufand  years  old,  in  large  capital  letters  ; 
the  four  Gofpels,  a  Latin  manufcript  fourteen  hundred  years 
old,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  thofe  which  were  brought  over  in- 
1  to  Britain  by  St-  Auguftine  ;  the  A£ts  of  the  Apoftles,  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  thought  to  be  as  old  as  the  laft,  and  to  have 
formerly  belonged  to  Venerable  Bede. 

The  Radcliffe  Library  is  fituated  between  St,  Mary's  church 
and  the  public  fchools,  and  was  built  at  the  fole  expence  of 
that  eminent  phyfician  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who  bequeathed 
forty  thoufand  pounds  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  a  fumpuous  pile 
of  building,  {landing  upon  arcades,  which,  circulariy  dif« 
pofed,  inciofe  a  fpacious  dome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
library  itfelf,  and  into  which  there  is  an  afcent  by  a  flight  of 
fpiral  fteps,  well  executed.  The  library,  which  is  a  com- 
pleat  pattern  of  elegance  and  majefty  in  building,  is  adorned 
with  fine  compartments  of  ftucco.  It  is  inclofed  by  circular 
ieries  of  arches,  beautified  with  feftoons,  and  fupporred  by 
pilafters  of  the  Ionic  order;  behind  thefe  arches  are  formed 
two  circular  galleries  above  and  belpw,  where  the  books  are 
difpofed  in  rich  and  elegant  cabinets.  The  compartments  of 
the  cieling  in  the  upper  gallery  are  finely  ftuccoed  ;  the  pave- 
ment is  of  two  colours,  and  made  of  a  peculiar  fpeciesof  ftone 
brought  from  Hart's  Foreft,  in  Germany  ;  and  over  the  door 
is  a  ftatue  of  the  founder.  The  finifhing  and  decorations  of 
this  Attic  edifice  are  all  in  the  higheft  tafte  imaginable* 

<TbecIheatre  at  Oxford  is  another  mod  magnificent  ftru&ure, 
which  was  erected  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  at  the  expence  of 
Archbifhop  Sheldon.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
man D  ,  the  front  of  it,  which  ftands  oppoiite  to  The  Divinity 
School,  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  pi.lars  and  feveral  other 
decorations.  The  greateft  curiofity  of  this  theatre  is  us  flat 
roof,  which  has  no  pillars  to  fupport  it,  being  entirely  kept  up 
with  braces  and  fcrews,  and  whofe  main  beams  are  made  of 
feveral  pieces  of  timber,  from  fide  wail  to  iide-wali  eignty 
feet  over  one  way,  and  feventy  the  other,  whofe  lockages  are 
in  feveral  refpects  perhaps  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  world  ; 
and  isthefubjedt  of  an  excellent  mathematical  treatife,  writ- 
ten by  the  late  learned  Dr.  Wallu.  The  miide  of  this  flat 
roof  is  decorated  with  allegorical  painting*    In  this  edifice  are 
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kept  th«  public  acts,  called  The  Comma  or  Encania\zi  which 
folernn  times,  for  the  prefervation  of  order,  there  are  ap- 
pointed, befidcs  the  curators  of  the  theatre,  feveral  proctors  of 
it,  who  are  to  take  care  that  the  public  peace  bekeptundif- 
turbed,  and  that  all  perfons  be  placed  in  their  proper  ftations* 
When  the  theatre  is  properly  filled,  the  vice-chancellor  being 
feaud  in  the  centre  of  the  femi-circular  part,  the  noblemen 
and  doctors  on  his  right  and  left  hand,  the  proctors  and  cura- 
tors in  their  robes,  the  mafters  of  arts,  batcheiors,  and  under- 
graduates, in  their  refpective  habits  and  places,  together  with 
ftrangers  of  both  fexes,  it  makes  a  mod  auguft  appearance. 

On  the  weft  of  the  theatre  is  The  Ajhmolean  Mufeum%  which 
is   an  handfome  edifice.    It  was  finifhed  in  3682,  by  Sir 
Chrifiopher  Wren,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fymmetry  and 
elegance.    The  eaftern  portico  is  highly  finifhed  in  the  Corin- 
thian order,  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  charadteriftical  em- 
bellifhments.    ThisMufeumis  a  famous  repofitory  of  natural 
and  artificial  rarities,  and  of  feveral  Roman  antiquities,  as  al- 
tars, lamps,  medals,  &c.  and  the  building  was  erected  at  the 
ex  pence  of  the  univerfity,  at  the  requeft  of  Elias  Afhmole, 
Efqj  who  placed  here  the  large  collection  of  rarities  which  he 
had  collected  and  purchafed  :  and  this  collection  has  been 
fince  greatly  enriched  by  feveral  ample  and  valuable  bene- 
factions.   The  principal  natural  curiofities  confift  of  the  bo- 
dies, horns,  bones,  &c.  of  animals,  preferved  dry,  or  in  fpi- 
rits ;  curious  and  numerous  fpecimens  of  metals,  minerals, 
fhell?,  ores,  and  foflils.    On  the  firft  floor  of  this  building 
lectures  are  read  in  experimental  philofophy;  and,  in  ptoper 
apartmentsunderneathjis  an  elaboratory  foreourfes  ofchemifrry 
and  anatomy.    There  are  three  fmall  libraries  in  this  edifice, 
the  firft  called  A(hmoleY  Study,  wliich  contains  his  printed 
books  and  manuferipts  relating  to  heraldry  and  antiquity, 
and  the  manuferipts  of  Sir  William  Dugdale;  the  fceond 
contains  Dr.  Liter's  library;  and  the  third  that  of  Anthony 
Weed,  with  his  labor  ious  collections,  chiefly  relating  to  this 
city  and  univerfity. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  theatre,  and  north  of  the  fchools, 
ffands  The  Clarendon  Printing  Houfe>  built  in  the  year  171 1, 
with  the  profits  arifing  from  the  fale  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
Hiflory,  the  copy  of  which  was  given  to  the  univerfity  by  the 
Lor<Js  Clarendon  and  Rocheiler,  fbns  to  that  nobleman.  It 
is  a  trahd  edifice^  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length  ;  aad 
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eonfifls  of  two  lofty  ftories.  Towards  the  ftreet  is  a  magni- 
ficent portico  in  the  Doric  order,  the  height  of  the  columns 
being  equal  to  the  two  ftories.  This  is  anfwered  on  the  oppo • 
ike  fide,  ne*t  the  fchools,  by  a  frontifpiece  fupported  by  three 
quarter  columns  of  the  farae  dirnenfions ;  and  the  Doric  en- 
tablature encompaffes  the  whole  building.  On  the  top  are 
#atues  of  the  nine  rnufes,  and  over  the  entrance  on  the  fouth- 
fideaftatueof  the  Eaff  of  Clarendon*  As  we  enter  on  this 
fide,  on  the  right  hand,  are  the  apartments  where  Bibles  and 
Common-Prayer  Books  are  printed,  under  the  privilege  and 
sppointment  of  the  univerfity.  On  the  left  is  the  univerfuy 
prefs.  Befides  the  apartments  a/Bgned  for  the  compofitors, 
preflmen,  &c.  there  is  one  with  a  lobby,  or  ante-chamber, 
where  the  heads  of  houfes  and  delegates  meet,  which  is  well 
proportioned,  and  finely  finifbed.  In  this  room  is  a  very  good 
picture  of  Queen  Anne  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Tkt  Phyftc  Garden  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  was  given  to  the  univerfity  by  Henry  D'Anvers, 
Eaa  of  Danby,  who  purchafed  the  ground,  containing  five 
acres,  of  Magdalen  College,  furrounded  it  with  a  lofty  wall, 
and  ere£ted,  next  to  the  ftreet,  a  parapet  with  iron  pallifades 
thereon.    The  piers  which  fupport  ihefeand  other  iron  work, 
are  properly  ornamented  with  vafes  o*  fruits  and  flowers  of 
various  kinds,  ferving  as  a  fence  to  the  green  court,  through 
which  we  pal's  to  the  gate-way;  the  defign  of  which  is  at* 
tributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  and  is  juftly  elleerned  an  elegant 
piece  of  architecture.    In  the  centre  over  the  arch  is  a  buft 
of  the  founder  Lord  Danby  j  and  on  the  left  hand  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  ftatue  of  King  Charles  the  Fnft,  and  on  the  right 
band  one  of  King  Charles  the  Second,    The  garden  is  divi- 
ded into  four  quarters,  with  a  broad  walk  down  the  middle,  a 
crefs  walk,  and  one  all  round.    Near  the  entrance  are  two 
elegant  and  ufeful  green-houfes,  one  on  the  right,  the  other 
on  the  lefr,  built  by  the  univerfity,  for  exotics,  of  which  there 
is  a  confiderable  collection.    In  the  quarters,  within  the  yew 
hedges,  is  the  greateft  variety  of  fuch  plants  as  require  no  ar- 
tificial heat  to  nourifh  them,  all  ranged  in  the  proper  clafles, 
and  numbered,    E^ftward  of  the  garden,  without  the  walls, 
is  an  excellent  hot  houfe,  where  tender  plants,  fuch  whofe  na- 
tive foil  lies  between  the  Tropics,  are  iraifed  and  brought  to 
great  perfection  ;  viz.  the  anana  or  pine  apple,  the  plantain, 
the  coffee  fhrub,  the  cinnamon*  the  creeping  cereus,  and 
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many  others.  This  ufeful  foundation  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  late  Dr.  Sherrard,  who  brought  from  Smyrna 
a  valuable  collection  of  botanical  books,  and  a  valuable 
Hortus  Siccus.  The  eaft  end  of  the  building  is  the  apartment 
for  the  profeflbr,  whofe  falary  ii  paid  out  of  the  intereft  of 
three  thoufand  pounds  given  by  Dr.  Sherrard  for  that  purpofe. 
An  affiftant  to  the  profeffor  is  provided  by  the  univerfity. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  federal  Col- 
leges and  Halls  of  this  famous  univerfity. 

Magdalen  College  is  fituated  without  the  eaft  gate  of  the  city, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Cherwell.  A  Doric  portal,  decorated 
with  aftatueof  the  founder  and  other  figures,  leads  to  the  weft 
front  of  this  College,  which  is  a  ftriking  fpecimen  of  the  Go* 
thic  manner.    The  firft  court  is  a  venerable  old  quadrangle, 
furrounded  by  a  cloifter,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  are  the 
chapel  and  hall ;  the  windows  of  the  chapel  are  finely  painted  ; 
the  hall  is  a  {lately  Gothic  room,  adorned  with  fine  paintings. 
From  this  court  there  is  a  narrow  paflage  on  the  north  that 
leads  to  a  beautiful  opening,  one  fide  of  which  is  bounded  by 
a  noble  and  elegant  edifice,  in  the  modern  tafte,  confifting  of 
three  ftories,  and  three  hundred  feet  in  length.   This  college  is 
remarkable  for  a  mo  ft  beautiful  fituation  and  a  charming  prof- 
pe£h    It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Kins:  Henry  the  Sixth, 
by  William  Patten,  commonly  called  William  of  Wainfleet, 
Bifliop  of  Winchefter*    it  confifts  of  a  prefident,  forty  fel* 
lows,  thirty  demies,  fchoolmafter  and  u(her,  four  chaplains,  an 
organift,  eight  clerks,  and  fixteen  choriftere,  and  three  readers 
of  divinity,  and  natural  and  moral  philofophy.    The  whole 
number  of  ftudents,  including  gentlemen  commoners,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty* — The  grove  belonging  to  this  col- 
lege, which  is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  well  planted  with  trees, 
feems  perfectly  adapted  to  indulge  contemplation  :  it  has  in  it 
about  forty  head  of  deer,    Befides  the  walks  which  are  in  the 
grove,  there  is  a  very  delightful  and  much  frequented  one, 
round  a  meadow  containing  about  thirteen  acres,  furrounded 
by  feveral  branches  of  the  Cherwell,  from  whence  it  is  called 
The  Water  Walks.    It  is  fnaded  with  tall  trees,  and  there  is 
an  agreeable  view  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Queens  College  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  High- 
fireec,  oppoiite  Univerfity  College.  The  front  of  this  col- 
lege is  in  the  ftile  of  the  palace  of  Luxemburgh,  and  is  at 
once  elegant  and  magnificent.    In  the  middle  of  it  is  acu- 
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pgU,  under  which  is  a  ftatue  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline* 
T^iis  beautiful  college  is  one  entire  piece  of  well  executed  mo- 
dern archite&ure  ;  the  whole  area  on  which  it  ftands  is  an  ob- 
long fquare,  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  which  area  being  divided  by  the  ha!l 
and  chapel,  is  formed  into  two  courts  ;  the  firft,  or  fouth 
court,  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  breadth;  it  is  furrounJed  by  a  beautiful 
cloifter,  except  upon  the  north  fide,  which  is  formed  by  the 
chapel  and  hall,  and  finely  finifiied  in  the  Doric  order :  la 
the  centre,  o.ver  a  portico  leading  to  the  north  court,  itands  a 
handfome  cupola,  fupported  by  eight  Ionic  columns ;  the 
north  court  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  ninety 
broad.    On  the  weft  {lands  the  library,  which  is  a  fine  pile  of 
building,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
feet  in  length.    This  college  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Eg- 
lesfield,  chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa,  wife  to  King  Edward 
the  Third.    Thatprincefs  was  a  benefadtrefs  to  this  college, 
and  it  was  in  compliment  to  her  that  it  was  ft i led  Queen's 
College.    Its  revenues  have  been  much  increafed  by  feveral 
benefactors  ;  and  its  members  are  one  provoft,  fix  teen  fellows* 
two  chaplains,  eight  taberdars  (fo  called  from  Taberdum,  a 
fhort  gown  which  they  formerly  wore),  fifteen  fcholars,  two 
clerks,  and  forty  exhibitioners;  eigne  fellows  and  four  fcho- 
lars, fupported  by  an  eftate  left  to  the  college  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
of  Richmond  ;  befides  a  great  number  of  mailers,  batchelors, 
gentlemen  commoners,  and  other  ftudents  y  in  all  about  one 
one  hundred  and  ten. — Among  other  Angular  culioms  in  this 
college  one  is,  that  of  calling  the  ftudents  to  dmnerand  fup- 
per  every  day  by  the  found  of  a  trumpet ;  and  another  is  hav-  » 
ing  a  boar's  head  on  Chriitmas  day,  ufhered  in  very  folemnly 
with  an  old  MonkiOl  fong. 

XJniverftty  College  is  a  fpacious,  fuperb,  and  uniform  ftruc- 
ture,  began  in  1634, at  the expence  of  Coarles  Greenwood, 
formerly  a  fellow  here,  and  carried  on  by  Sir  Simon  Benner, 
and  completed  by  Dr.  John  RadchrTV.  The  magnificent 
north  front  cf  this  college  is  extended  two  hundred  and  fixcy 
feet  along  the  fouth  fide  of 'a  ilreet  which  is  called  the  High- 
ftreet,  having  two  (lately  portals,  with  a  tower  over  each -j- 
the  weftern  portal  leads  to  an  handfome  Gothic  quadrangle, 
one  hundred  feet  fquare  j  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  eaite  n 
quadrangle  are  the  chapel  and  hall  \  there  is  alfo  a  third  co-t: 
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of  three  fides,  each  fide  about  eighty  feet.    The  hall,  at 
entrance  of  which  is  a  ftatue  of  King  Alfred,  has  been  lately 
fitted  up  in  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  ftyle,  and  is  a  m oft  com- 
plete room  of  the  kind. 

The  colleges,  or  halls,  which  were  erected  by  King  Alfred 
in  the  year  872,  were  fituated  near  or  on  the  fpot  where  this 
college  now  ftands  ;  and  that  excellent  Prince  gave  the  ftu* 
dents  in  his  feminaries  certain  penfions  iffiiing  from  the  Ex- 
chequer. But  thefe  halls  were  foon  alienated  to  the  citizens 
of  Oxford,  and  their  penfions  were  fupprcfTed  about  the' reign 
of  William  the  Norman.  But  in  1 219,  William  Archdeacoa 
of  Durham  purchafed  of  the  citizens  one  of  the  halls  which 
had  been  originally  erected  by  Alfred,  and  endowed  it  with 
lands,  A  fociety  being  thus  eftablifhed,  many  other  bene- 
factors improved  the  revenues  and  buildings.  This  col- 
lege now  has  a  matter,  twelve  fellows,  feventeen  fcholars, 
and  many  other  ftudents,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  above 
feventy.  , 

All Souls  College  was  founded  in  1437,  ky  Henry  Chichely, 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  two  courts. 
The  firft  court  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
four  feet  in  length,  and  feventy-two  in  breadth;  the  chapel  oft 
the  north  fide  is  a  ftately  pile  ;  and  the  hall,  which  forms  one 
fide  of  an  area  to  the  eaft,  is  an  elegant  modem  loom,  adorned 
with  many  portraits  and  bufts.  Adjoining  to  the  hall  is  the 
buttery,  which  is  a  well  proportioned  room,  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  an  arched  roof,  ornamented  with  curious  workrnanftiip.  The 
fecond  court  is  a  fine  Gothic  quadrangle,  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-twofeetinlength,  and  one  hundred  fifty-five  in  breadth; 
on  thefouth  are  thechapel  and  hall;  on  the  weft  a  cloifter,  with  a 
grand  portico;  on  the  eaft  two  Gothic  towers,  in  the  centre 
of  a  range  of  fine  apartments ;  and  on  the  north  a  library  of 
uncommon  magnificence,  Ic  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
thirty  in  breadth,  and  forty  in  height,  and  finifhed  in  themoft 
fplendid  and  elegant  manner.  It  was  built  at  the  expence  of 
Colonel  Codringtop,  who  laid  out  in  it  iix  thoufand  pounds, 
and  alfo  gave  his  own  library  to  be  depoficed  in  it,  and  four 
thoufand  pounds  to  purchale  new  books.  This  college  main- 
tains a  warden,  forty  fellows,  two  chaplains,  and  nine  icfto- 
larfhips. 

Brazen-Nofe  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1507,  by  the 
joint  benefaction  of  William  Smith,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and 
Sir  Richard  Sutton.   There  is  a  brazca-nofe  on  the  top  of  the 
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college  gate,  which  gives  this  denomination  to  the  college. 
The  refectory  is  neat  and  convenient,  adorned  with  pi&ures 
of  the  principal  benefactors,  and  good  painting  in  glafs  of  the 
two  founders.  It  (lands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  firft  quad- 
rangle, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  ftatue  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  figures  of  which  are  very  ftriking.  Through  a  paflage 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  gate  of  the  firft  quadrangle  we  enier 
the  fecond.  This  is  a  more  modern  ftru'ture  than  the  other, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  erected  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren, 
This  college  maintains  a  principal,  twenty  fellows,  thirty- 
two  fcholars,  and  four  exhibitioners,  and  there  are  about  forty 
ftudents  befides. 

Hertford  College  (lands  oppofite  to  the  grand  gate  of  the 
public  fchools,  and  confifts  of  one  irregular  court,  which  was 
beautified  fome  years  fince,  from  a  fund  raifed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Part  of  this  court  confifts  of  a  few  modern  buildings, 
in  the  ftile  of  which  the  whole  college  is  to  be  rebuilt,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  confiding  of  one  quadrangle,  projected  in 
the  year  1747  This  college  confifts  of  a  principal,  two 
fenior  fellows  or  tutors,  junior  fellows  or  affiftants,  thirty  ua- 
der-graduate-ftudents,  and  four  fcholars. 

New  College  was  founded  by  the  famous  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bifhopof  Winchefter,  in  the  year  1375.  It  has  been 
called  New  College  from  its  firft  foundation,  being  at  that 
time  highly  regarded  for  its  extent  and  grandeur.  The  firft 
court  is  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  in  breadth  ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  ftatue  of  Minerva  The  north- fide,  which  confifts  of 
the  chapel  and  hall,  is  a  venerable  fpecimen  of  Gothic  mag- 
nificence;  the  two  upper  ftories  of  the  eaft  fide  form  the  li- 
brary, and  on  the  weft  are  the  lodgings  of  the  warden.  The 
chapel,  for  beauty  and  grandeur,  exceeds  all  in  the  univerfity  ; 
and  near  it  is  a  cloifter,  one  hundred  and  forty-fix  feet  in 
length  on  two  fides,  and  one  hundred  and  five  the  other  two. 
Contiguous  to  it,  on  the  north,  is  a  large  and  lofty  tower, 
with  ten  bells.  From  the  firft  quadrangle  there  is  a  pafiage 
into  another,  called  Garden-courr,  the  beautiful  area  of  which, 
by  means  of  a  fucceflion  of  retiring  wings,  dilplays  itfeif 
gradually  in  approaching  the  garden,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  an  iron  palifade,  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  fees 
in  length. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  chapel  is  preferved  the  crofier  of 
the  founder,  which  is  ufually  fhewn  to  ftrangers,  and  is  a  well 
preferved  piece  of  antiquity,  and  almoft  theonly  one  in  the 
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kingdom.  It  is  of  filver  gilt,  and  near  feven  feet  high,  finely 
worked  and  embellifhed  in  the  Gothic  tafte  ;  and  though  ic 
is  rear  four  hundred  years  old,  it  has  loft  little  of  its  original 
beautv. — In  the  garden  of  the  college,  there  is  a  lofty  artifi- 
cial mount,  encompaffed  with  federal  hedges  of  juniper,  adorn- 
ed with  tre^s  cut  into  feveral  ftiapes,  with  ftone  fteps  and 
winding  walks  up  to  the  top,  and  the  top  encompaffed  with 
rails  and  feats,  and  a  tree  growing  in  the  middle.  Here  are 
alfo  (hady  walks,  arbours,  and  a  bowling  green. — The  mem- 
bers  of  this  college  are  one  warden,  feventy  fellows,  ten  chap- 
lains, three  clerks,  fixteen  chorifters,  and  one  fexton,  together 
with  many  gentlemen  commoners. 

Wadham  College  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  Efq; 
and  built,  in  punuance  of  his  will,  by  Dorothy  his  widow, 
in  1613.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  regular,  uniform,  and  beauti- 
ful colleges  belonging  to  this  univerfity,  and  confifts  of  one 
noble  quadrangle,  which  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
fquare.  The  windows  of  the  chapel,  which  ftands  on  the 
eaft-fide  of  the  court,  are  beautifully  painted  \  the  eaft  win- 
dow is  admirably  drawn  by  cne  Van  Ling,  a  Dutchman;  it 
reprefents  the  paifion  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  faid  to  have  cofl 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  prefent  members  of  this  col- 
lege are  the  warden,  fifteen  fellows,  two  chaplains,  fifteen 
fcholars,  and  iixteen  exhibitioners  j  the  whole  number  of 
ftudents  being  ufually  about  eighty.  The  fcholars,  out  of 
whom  the  fellows  are  to  be  chofen,  to  be  taken  three  out  of 
Somerfetfliire,  and  three  out  of  Eflex;  the  reft  out  of  any 
county  in  Great  Britain. 

trinity  College  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who  was 
Privy  Counfelior  to  Queen  Maryland  an  intimate  friend  of 
Sir  Thomas  More*  It  confifts  oftwocourts :  in  the  firft  court 
are  the  chapel,  hall,  library,  and  lodgings  of  the  prefident. 
The  chapel,  which  was  built  in  1695,  is  a  fine  ftruclure, 
richly  and  beautifully  finifhed.  The  fecond  court  is  an  ele- 
gant pile,  erected  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  The  gardens  of 
this  college  are  extenfive,  weh  laid  our,  and  kept  in  good 
order.  This  college  confifts  of  a  prefident,  twelve  fellows, 
and  twelve  fcholars.  Thefe,  with  the  other  members,  gen- 
tlemen commoners,  commoners,  &c.  amount  to  near  feventy. 

Baiicl  College  was  founded  in  1262,  by  Sir  John  Balioi,  of 
Bernard  Caflie,  in  Yorkfiiire,  father  of  John  Balioi,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  Devorguila  his  confort,  daughter  of  Alexander 
the  Third,  King  of  Scotland.  This  college  confifts  chiefly 
of  one  court,  which  we  enter  by  an  handfome  gate  with  a 
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tower  over  it.  The  buildings  a^ou*-  this  court  are  antiert 
except  the  eaft  end.  The  members  of  this  college  are  a  maf- 
ter,  twelve  fellows,  fourteen  fcholars,  and  eighteen  exhibi- 
tioners ;  the  whole  number  of  ftudents  amounting  to  about 
fifty. 

St»  John's  College  is  fituated  north  of  Baliol  and  Trinity 
Colleges,  having  a  terrace,  with  a  row  of  lofty  elms  before  it. 
The  buildings  of  this  college  chiefly  confift  of  two  large 
quadrangles,  uniformly  and  elegantly  built.  In  the  firft 
court  are  the  chapel  and  hall  on  the  north  fide,  and  the  prefi- 
dent's  lodgings  on  the  eaft.  The  eaft  and  weft  fides  of  the 
fecond  court  are  fupported  by  ftately  and  beautiful  piazzas. 
In  the  hall,  which  is  very  handfome,  is  a  picture  of  St.  John 
the  Baptift,  by  Titian.  The  gardens  belonging  to  this  col- 
lege are  extremely  agreeable,  very  extenfive,  and  well  laid  out. 
The  college  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  Alderman 
of  London ;  and  the  members  of  it  are  a  prefident,  fifty  fel- 
lows, two  chaplains,  an  organift,  five  finging  meiij,  fix  cho- 
rifters,  and  two  fextons ;  the  number  of  ftudents  of  all  forts 
being  ufually  about  fixty. 

fflorcefler  College  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of 
theThames.  At  entering  into  the  college,  we  have  the  cha- 
pel and  hall  on  each  fide,  both  of  which  are  twenty-nine  feet 
in  breadth,  and  fifty-five  in  length.  The  library,  which  is 
fumifhed  with  a  fine  collection  of  books,  is  a  magnificent  Io- 
nic edifice,  on  the  weft  of  the  chapel  and  hall,  and  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  fupported  by  a  fpacious  cloiftere — This 
was  formerly  called  Gloucefter  College,  being  a  feminary  for 
educating  the  novices  of  Gloucefter  Monaftery ;  but  being 
fuppreflld  at  the  Reformation,  it  was  converted  into  a  palace 
for  the  Bifhop  of  Oxford  ;  but  was  foon  after  turned  into 
an  academical  hall  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of 
St.  John  College,  in  which  ftate  it  continued  till  Sir  Thomas 
Cookes,  a  Worcefterfhire  gentleman,  procured  for  it  a  charter 
of  incorporation  by  the  name  of  Worcefter  College,  and 
endowed  it  with  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  provoft  and  fix  fellows.  There  are  now  a  provoft, 
twenty  fellows,  and  eleven  fcholars  ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
ftudents  is  about  forty. 

Exeter  College  was  founded  by  Walter  Stapleton,  Bifhop  of 
Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Second.  The  build- 
ing confifts  chiefly  of  one  handfome  quadrangle  j  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  front,  which  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feat  in 
length,  there  is  a  beautiful  gate  of  ruftic  work,  with  a  hand- 
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feme  tower.  This  college  has  a  rector,  twenty*  five  fellows, 
one  fcholar,  who  is  Bible  clerk,  and  two  exhibitioners;  the 
whole  number  of  members  about  eighty. 

jfefus  College  was  founded  by  Hugh  Price,  L.  L.  D.  who 
bfgan  to  build  and  completely  endowed  it  in  1 571.  But  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  alfo  fometimes  termed  the  founder  of  this  col- 
lege, becaufe  (he  granted  the  charter  for  it,  and  alfo  timber  for 
erecting  it  out  of  two  adjoining  forefts.  The  buildings  con* 
fift  of  two  courts,  in  the  firft  of  which  is  the  hall,  the  chapel, 
and  the  principal's  lodgings.  The  library  is  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  inner  court,  and  the  other  three  fides  are  finiflied  in  a 
decent  and  uniform  manner.  This  college  is  chiefly  for 
Welchmen,  and  confifts  of  a  principal,  nineteen  fellows,  and 
eighteen  fcholars,  befides  a  confideirable  number  of  exhibi- 
tioners. 

Lincoln  College  was  founded  by  two  of  the  Bilhopsof  Lin- 
,  coin  ;  one  compleating  what  the  other  left  imperfecl.  It 
confifts  of  two  quadrangular  courts,  and  maintains  a  rector, 
fifteen  fellows,  twelve  exhibitioners,  and  eight  fcholars,  with 
a  Bible  clerk,  befides  the  independent  members. 

Oriel  College  chiefly  confifts  of  one  regular,  uniform,  well- 
built  quadrangle.  On  the  north  fide  are  the  library  and  the 
provoft's  lodgings;  on  the  eaft  the  hall  and  the  entrance  into 
the  chape!,  which  runs  eaft  ward  from  thence  3  and  on  the 
fouth  and  v,  eft  fides  are  the  chambers  of  the  fellows  and  other 
ftudents.  K.ng  Edward  the  Second  was  the  titular  founder 
of  this  college,  but  Adam  de  Brome,  his  almoner,  was  the  real 
founder  of  it;  for  that  prince  did  little  more  than  grant 
licence  to  his  almoner  to  build  it.  King  Edwarc  the  Third 
gave  this  fociety  a  tenement  called  Le  Oriel,  on  which  ground 
the  college  now  ftands,  and  from  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
The  preient  members  of  this  college  are  a  provoft,  eighteen 
fellows,  and  fourteen  exhibitioners;  the  whole  number  of 
ftudents  of  all  forts  being  about  eighty. 

Corpus  Chrijii  College  was  founded  by  Richard  Fox,  Bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  in  1516;  and  confifts  of  one  quadrangle,  an 
elegant  pile  of  modern  building,  in  which  are  pleafant  and 
commodious  rooms,  and  a  cloifter  adjoining;  and  alfo  a  neat 
ftruciure,  which  looks  eaftward  towards  Merton  College 
Grove,  in  which  are  apartments  appropriated  to  gentlemea 
commoners. 

Merton  College  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Merton,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third,  and  afterwards  Bifhop  of  Rochefter.    This  college  is 
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fituated  eaft  of  Corpus  Chrifti,  and  confiftsof  three  courts. 
The  largeft,  or  inner  court,  is  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 
and  one  hundred  broad.  The  chapel  is  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
firft  court,  and  is  likewife  the  parifh  church  of  Sc.  John 
Baptift  de  Merton.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft,  and  belt  propor- 
tioned Gothic  ftru&uresin  the  univerfiry*  Thr  gardens  are 
very  pleafant,  having  the  advantage  of  a  profpe£l  of  the  ad- 
jacent walks  and  country  from  the  fouth  terrace.  This  col- 
lege maintains  a  warden,  twenty  eight  fcholars,  fourteen  other 
fcholars  upon  a  different  foundation,  termed  poft-mafters, 
two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks  ;  the  whole  number  of  ftudents 
of  all  forts  being  about  eighty. 

Chriji  Church  College  is  the  largeft  and  moft  auguft  of  all  the 
colleges  in  Oxford,  It  was  firft  began  to  be  founded  by  Car- 
dinal  Wolfey,  on  the  fcite  of  the  priory  of  St,  Fridefwide, 
but  his  difgrace  and  death  hindered  him  from  compleating  it. 
It  was  afterwards  fettled  and  endowed  by  King  Henry  the 
Seventh.  The  front  is  very  ftately,  extending  to  the  length 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet,  and  terminating  at  eacfi 
end  by  two  correfponding  turrets.  In  the  centre  is  a  grand 
Gothic  entrance,  the  proportions  and  ornaments  of  which  are 
remarkably  magnificent ;  over  it  is  a  mufical  tower,  in  which 
are  ten  mufical  bells,  and  a  great  bell  called  Tom  that  weighs 
near  feventeen  thoufand  pounds,  and  on  the  found  of  which, 
every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  the  ftudents  of  the  whole  univer- 
fity  are  enjoined  by  ftatute  to  repair  to  their  refpedlive  focieiie?* 
This  college  confifts  of  four  quadrangles,  one  of  which, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Quadrangle,  is  two 
hundred  and  fixty-faur  by  two  hundred  and  fixty  one  feet  in 
the  clear.  The  greateft  part  of  the  fouch  fide  is  formed  by 
the  hall,  which  is  confiderably  elevated  above  the  reft  of  the 
building  ;  and,  taken  as  a  detached  ftrudlure,  is  a  noble  fpe- 
cimen  of  ancient  magnificence.  This  room  is  one  of  the 
largeft  and  moft  magnificent  of  any  in  the  kingdom-,  it  con- 
tains eight  windows  oq  each  fide,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  feet  in  length,  forty  in  breadth,  and  its-cieliog  is  thirty 
feet  high.  The  church  of  this  college  is  fituated  at  the  eaft- 
end  of  the  Grand  Quadrangle,  and  is  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocefe:  it  is  an  ancient  venerable  ftru&ure  ;  the  roof  of  the 
choir  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  ftone  work,  and  fome  of  the  win- 
dows are  finely  painted.  Peck  water  Court,  to  the  north-call: 
of  the  Grand  Quadrangle,  is  perhaps  the  moft  magnificent 
edifice  in  the  univerlity  :  it  has  three  uniform  fides,  each  of 
which  has  fifteen  windows  in  front  \  and  on  the  fourth  fide  of 
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this  court  is  a  magnificent  library.  Eaft  of  Peckwater 
Court  is  Canterbury  Court,  originally  Canterbury  College  : 
it  is  a  fmall  court,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  antiquity. 
The  fourth  quadrangle  is  Chaplain's  Court,  which  ftands 
Borth*eaft  of  Canterbury  Court, — This  college  maintains  a 
dean,  eight  canons,  one  hundred  and  one  ftudents,  eight  chap- 
lains, eight  finging  men,  and  as  many  chorifters,  a  fchoot* 
mafter,  an  uftier,  an  organift,and  a  teacher  of  mufic.  There 
is  a  gravel  walk  belonging  to  this  college,  planted  on  each  fide 
with  elms,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportionable  breadth.  In  the  lower  departments  of  the 
library  of  this  college  is  depofited  a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, the  dona  ion  of  General  Guife.  There  is  alfo  a  fine 
ftatue  of  Mr.  Locke,  by  Roubilliac. 

Pembroke  College  derives  its  name  from  an  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  was  Chancellor  of  the  univerfity  at  the  time  it  was 
creeled.  It  was  founded  by  Thomas  Tifdale,  Efq;  and 
Hichard  Whitwicke,  B.  D.  The  building  confifts  of  two 
courts ;  the  firft  is  a  fmall  quadrangle,  but  neat  and  uniform  ; 
the  iecond  court  is  an  irregular  area,  and  on  one  fide  of  it 
fiandsthe  chapel,  which  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice  of  the 
Ionic  order.  In  the  garden,  which  is  weft  of  the  chapel,  is  a 
plealant  common  room  and  a  terrace  walk.  The  prefent 
snembers  of  this  college  are  a  mafter,  fourteen  fellows,  and 
thirty  fcholars  and  exhibitioners  j  the  whole  number  of  ftu- 
dents being  ufually  about  fixty. 

Having  thus  diftinclly  defenbed  the  feveral  Colleges  of  this 
celebrated  univerfity,  we  now  proceed  to  the  Halls,  which  are 
five  in  number.  There  were  formerly  a  great  number  of 
thefe  academical  Halls  or  Hotels,  where  profeflbrs  or  tutors 
sefided  ;  but  fince  the  colleges  were  founded,  they  have  been 
yeduced  to  the  prefent  number.  Thefe  Halls  are  not  endowed 
with  eftates  and  revenues,  as  colleges  are  $  yet  fome  of  them 
have  exhibitions,  or  yearly  ftipends,  given  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  ftudents  therein.  The  ftudents  pay  an 
annual  rent  to  the  principals,  and  live  at  their  own  charge,  as 
at  the  inns  of  court  in  London. 

St.  Alban  Hall  adjoins  to  Merton  College  on  the  eaft.  It 
derives  its  name  from  Robert  Abbot  de  St.  A)bans,  a  citizen 
of  Oxford,  who  conveyed  this  tenement  to  the  nuns  of  Little- 
more  in  Oxfordfhire,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third. 

Si.  Edmund  Ball  is  oppofite  the  eaft  tide  of  Queen  College, 
to  which  it  is  dependant,  and  has  about  twenty-five  ftudents. 
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The  buildings  were  compleated,  and  other  condderable  im- 
provements made  by  Dr.  Shaw,  a  late  principal. 

New  Inn  Hall  (lands  at  the  weft  fide  of  Oxford.  Oppofite 
to  this  hail  is  the  gateway  of  a  college  of  monks  of  the  Auguf- 
tine  order,  in  which  Erafmus  refided  two  years.  He  left  aa 
elegant  Latin  poem  on  his  manner  of  living  there. 

St,  Mary  Hall  is  fituated  north  of  Oriel  College,  near  the 
High-ftreet  of  Oxford.  It  confifts  cf  one  quadrangle,  with 
a  garden  inclofed  in  the  middle  of  it :  it  is  formed  by  trie 
principal's  lodgings  on  the  north,  the  hall  and  chapei  on  the 
fouth,  and  on  the  eaft  and  weft  by  the  chambers  of  the  flu- 
dents. 

Magdalen* Hall  is  adjoining  to  Magdalen  College,  to  which 
it  is  an  appendage.  The  number  of  exhibitions  given  to  this 
hall  fupplies  it  with  many  members;  and  it  has  in  it  a  large 
grammar-fchool,  as  a  nurfery  to  Magdalen  College.  The  fa* 
mous  Lord  Clarendon  was  educated  at  this  hall. 

Before  we  quit  Oxford,  we  mall  obferve,  that  at  the  north 
fide  of  the  city  is  The  Kadcliffe  Infirmary ,  which  was  ereci^J 
by  Dr.  Radcliffe's  truftees,  and  is  fupported  by  voluntary 
contribution.  Such  an  inftitution  here  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  be  productive  of  very  extenlwe  advantages  -9  as,  wn\\z  it 
relieves  the  poor,  it  ferves  as  a  fchool  to  thoie  who  ftudy  the 
medical  art. 


MARKET- TOWNS. 

Woodstock  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  fixty-three 
miles  from  London.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated,  and  a  town- 
houfe  has  been  lately  built  here  ;  and  the  place  is  noted  for 
its  manufactory  of  fine  wafh-leather  gloves  and  polifoed  fteel 
watch  chains,  which  are  efteemed  all  over  Europe  for  the 
goodnefs  of  the  workmanfhip.  This  is  a  corporation,  governed 
by  the  mayor,  a  recorder,  four  aldermen,  and  fixteen  common- 
councilmen.  It  being  on  a  great  road,  contains  fome  very 
'  good  inns;  and  there  are  here  three  alms-houfes,  and  a  fchool 
;  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
Richard  Cromwell,  citizen  and  fkinner  of  London.  This 
town  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  elected  by  the 
burgefles  and  freemen.  There  is  a  houfe  in  this  town  which 
is!  faid  10  have  been  the  birth  place  of  our  celebrated  poet 
Chaucer  $  but  this  feems  to  have  been  an  erroneous  na-jition, 
/  as 
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as  there  Is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  born  in 
London. 

Whitney  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  fixty-nine  miles 
from  London.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  confide- 
rable  repute  before  the  time  of  King  William  the  Firft, 
and  increafed  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  fo  much  after- 
wards, that  it  received  fummonfes  to  fend  members  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Firft,  but  that  privi- 
lege has  been  long  fince  taken  away.  The  town  chiefly  con- 
lifts  of  one  ftreet,  about  a  mile  in  length ;  and  has  a  great  ma- 
nufa&ure  of  rugs  and  blankets,  and  the  latter  are  for  their 
whitenefs  preferred  to  thofe  made  at  any  other  place.  It  is 
computed  that  feven  thoufand  packs  of  wool  are  wrought  into 
blankets  here  every  year  \  and  befides  five  hundred  weavers, there 
are  feldom  lefs  than  three  thobfand  perfons  employed  in  card- 
ing and  fpinning,  with  many  others  who  drefs  the  goods  after- 
wards. The  town  is  populous,  and  has  a  free-fchooL  which 
was  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Henry  Box,  a  druggift  in 
London,  with  a  good  library  adjoining  :  the  Grocer's  Com- 
pany in  London  are  governors  of  this  fchool.  There  is  alfo 
a  charity- fchool  here  for  fifty  children,  and  an  hofpital  for  fix 
poor  blanket- makers  widows. 

Burford  is  an  ancient  market-town,  eighteen  miles  from 
Oxford,  it  has  a  great  market  for  faddles  ;  and  on  a  heath 
near  if,  called  The  beven  Downs,  there  are  frequen*  horfe- 
races. 

Chipping  Norton  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  market-town  in  the  time  of  theJSaxonSt 
Roman  coins  have  been  frequently  found  here  5  and  the 
church  is  a  building  after  a  curious  model,  in  which  there  are 
monuments,  with  fo  many  names  of  merchants  on  brafs 
plates,  as  (hew  it  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  great  trade. 
This  town  is  pleafantly  fituated,  and  formerly  fent  members 
to  parliament,  but  that  privilege  is  now  taken  away. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  are  what  are  called 
Rdl-rick's  Stones^  or  Raid  rich  Stones^  which  fome  fuppofe  to 
be  the  remains  of  an  old  Brinfh  temple,  whilft  others  imagine 
they  were  let  up  in  memory  of  Rollo.,  the  Danifh  Com- 
mander. T  hey  are  very  lofty,  and  placed  in  a  circular  di- 
rection, with  one  taller  than  the  other,  which  is  vulgarly 
called  The  King. 

Banbury 
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Banbury  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  pleafanily 
fitusted  on  the  river  Cherwell.  It  is  feventy~four  miles  from 
London,  and  twenty-three  from  Oxford.  It  is  a  pretty  large 
town,  with  a  handfome  church,  a  meeting-houfe,  a  free- 
fchool,  and  two  charity-fchools.  The  trade  of  this  town  is 
confiderable  \  and  great  quantities  of  cheefe  are  made  here, 
which  is  noted  for  its  goodnefs.  This  place  has  alfo  been  fa- 
mous for  a  particular  kind  of  cakes,  called  Banbury  Cakes. 
The  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  remarkable  for  their  fer- 
tility. Several  remarkable  battles  have  been  fought  near  this 
place,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  hence  is  an  ancient  caftle 
called  Broughton  Caftle,  built  before  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth. 

Deddington  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  fent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  King  Edward  the  Firft  and 
King  Edward  the  Third,  but  never  fince.  The  town  is 
fmall,  though  it  is  pretty  populous. 

Bicester  is  thirteen  miles  from  Oxford,  and  is  a  long 
ftraggling  town,  chiefly  remarkable  for  excellent  malt  liquor. 
Near  this  town  is  an  old  caftle  called  Alchsjler,  which  is 
fituated  on  the  Roman  highway  calidd  Akeman-itreet,  fhac 
this  was  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  and  even  a  flourifhing  city, 
isfuppofed  to  be  evident  from  the  vaft  number  of  coins  thac 
have  been  dug  up,  and  becaufe  it  was  no  uncommon  tfttrig  for 
the  hufbandmen  to  break  their  ploughs  againii  the  ruins  of  the 
foundation. 

Thame,  or  Tame,  is  fo  called  from  the  river  of  that  name, 
-which  runs  by  the  town,  It  is  forty-fix  miies  from  London, 
and  the  fituauon  is  extremely  pleafant ;  and  being  on  an  emi- 
nence, the  profpedl  over  the  neighbouring  country  is  delight- 
ful. It  is  a  large  town,  with  a  fine  church,  and  one  greit 
ftreef,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a  market-place,  which  is  Will 
furniihed  with  live  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  pro^ifions,  and  the 
river  is  navigable  to  it  by  barges.  It  has  an  handfome  free~ 
fchool  and  an  alms-houfe. 

DoRCHESTEit,  which  is  forty-nine  miles  from  London,  wa* 
a  town  or  noie  among  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  a  bHhop's 
fee  \  but  it  is  now  an  inconfidcrable  place.  It  has,  however,  a 
very  large  old  church  and  a  good  (tone  bridge  over  the  Thames. 
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Henley  upon  Thames  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  oldeft  towa 
in  Oxfordfhire,  2nd  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the 
Thames,  which  is  navigable  to  it  by  barges.  It  is  a  corpo-  \ 
ration,  governed  by  a  warden,  burgefTes,  and  other  officers. 
The  buildings  are  generally  good;  and  here  are  two  free- 
fcbools,  one  a  grammar-fchooi,  founded  and  endowed  by 
King  James  the  Firft,  and  the  other  called  The  Blue  Coat 
School,  founded  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Periam,  for  teaching  and 
cioathing  poor  children.  -Here  is  alfo  an  alrns-houfe,  founded 
by  Dj.  Longland,  Bifnop  of  Lincoln;  and  a  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  where,  it  Js  faid,  there  was  anciently  one  of 
ftone.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are 
irsaltfters,  mealmen,  and  bargemen,  who  enrich  themfelves 
2nd  the  neighbourhood  by  fending  corn,  malt,  and  wood  to 
London  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  three  hundred  cart  loads  of  malt 
and  corn  are  often  fold  here  on  a  market-day. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Blenheim  Houfe  is  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  ftately  edifices  in  the 
kingdom.  Ic  is  fituated  a  little  to  the  weft  of  Woodftock, 
about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Oxford.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  honour  and  manor  of  the  town  and  hun- 
dred of  Wcodilock  were  fettled  by  parliament  on  that  ill uf- 
tricus  general  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  a  reward  for 
hh  fignal  military  fervices.  A  palace  was  alfo  built  for  him 
at  the  public  expence,  and  which,  to  commemorate  the  im- 
portant vidiory  he  had  obtained  at  Blenheim  over  the  French 
and  Bavarian  forces,  was%called  Blenheim  Houfe*  It  was  built , 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrugb,  and  is  extremely  magnificent,  though 
many  objedlions  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  connoiffeurs  in 
architecture. 

From  the  town  of  Woodfiock  we  enter  the  park,  through  k 
fpacious  portal  of  the  Corinthian  order  j  from  whence  a  noble 
profpe£i  is  opened  to  the  palace,  the  bridge,  the  lake  with  its 
valley,  and  other  beautiful  fcenes  of  the  park.  The  houfe  in 
particular,  which  we  furvey  from  this  point  obljquely,  is  no' 
where  viewed  to  greater  advantage*  The  front  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  feet  from  wing  towing:  the  roof  is* 
adorned  with  a  (tone  baluftrade  and  liatues.  The  fouth  front 
is  not  fo  highly  Ornamented  s  but  gn  the  pediment  of  it  is  a 
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noble  bufio,  larger  than  life,  of  Lewis  the  Fourtcen;h,  taken 
from  the  citadel  of  Tournay.  The  common  entrance  is  at 
the  eaft  gate,  which  leads  us  into  a  quadrangle,  confiding  of 
cifices.  From  thence,  oppofite  the  entrance,  we  proceed  into 
the  grand  area. 

In  the  centre  of  the  front,  a  fuperb  portico,  elevated  on 
mafly  columns,  admits  us  to  the  hal),  which  is  the  height  of 
the  houfe,  fupported  by  Corinthian  pillars.  It  is  one  of  the 
largeft  and  fineft  rooms  in  England.  The  cieling  is  adorned 
with  an  allegorical  piece,  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  re- 
prefenting  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  crowned  with  victory, 
who  points  to  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  In  the 
recefles  are  well-finifhed  cafts  from  the  antique  ftatues  of  the 
Venus  of  Media's,  the  Roman  flave,  the  Atacetcs^  and  SaU 
tator.  Over  thefe  is  a  feries  of  paintings,  called  The  Loves 
of  God,  which  are  afcribed  to  Titian,  and  which  were  a 
prefent  to  the  Duke  from  the  King  of  Sardinia.  In  the  ar- 
cades on  the  right  and  left  is  a  fine  arrangement  of  marble  ter- 
mini ;  and  over  the  door  that  leads  hko  the  faloon,  is  a  bait  of  ' 
the  great  Dukeof  Marlborough,  with  a  Latin  inferipcion. 

Strangers  are  ufually  conducted  from  the  hali  int  j  the  apart- 
ments  on  the  left ;  and  in  the  firit  apartment,  the  hangings 
begin  a  fuit  of  tapeftry,  reprefenting  the  victories  and  a:- 
chievements  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  are  continued  in 
fome  fucceeding  rooms.  There  are  alfo  in  this  room  paintings 
of  St.  Auftin,  when  young,  and  of  Pope  Gregory,  bocn  by 
Titian;  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  by  Rembrandt  $ 
and  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  by  Rubens. 

In  the  fecond  apartment  are  fome  pieces  of  beautiful  tapeftry, 
the  fubjecls  taken  from  claffical  allegory.  There  are  alfo  fome 
fine  paintings  in  this  room,  one  of  which  is  the  holy  family, 
by  Rubens. 

In  the  third  apartment  is  a  picture  of  Rubens's  family, 
painted  by  himfelf  j  portraits  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Portfmoutli 
and  Eleanor  Gwyn,  miftrefles  to  King  Cnarles  the  Second, 
by  Vandyke  ;  and  aifo  Lord  Strafford  dictating  to  his  Secretary, 
by  the  fame.  This  laft  is,  perhaps,  one  of  Vandyke's  princi- 
pal portrait  pieces.  The  earneitnefs  of  the  fpeaker,  and  the 
attention  of  his  amanuenfis,  heighten  each  other  in  the  molt 
expreffive  manner. 

In  the  fourth  apartment  is  a  portrait  of  Rubens's  wife,  by 
Rubens i  of  Catharine  of  Medicis,  by  the  lame  $  and  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Vandyke. 
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In  the  fifth  apartment  are  four  fculpture  piece?,  a  head, 
and  an  unfinifhed  piece,  all  by  Rubens;  two  Madonas,  in 
different  attitudes,  by  Titian  ;  Herod's  cruelty,  and  Queen 
Either,  by  Paul  Veronefe;  and  fome  other  pieces  by  capital 

mailers* 

In  the  fixth  apartment  begins  the  tapeftry  of  the  Duke  of  ^ 
Marlborough's  battles,  which  are  introduced  by  a  molt  lively 
reprefentation  of  a  futthng  booth,  foragers,  a  battle,  and  a 
ilege.  Here  are  alfo  three  good  paintings,  one  of  which  is 
a  picture  of  Dobfon  (an  Englifii  painter  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Firft),  with  his  family,  by  himfelf.  This  is  an 
admirable  piece,  in  the  old  correct  manner. 

In  the  feventh  apartment,  the  tapeftry  reprefents  the  battles 
of  Wynendale%  Bouchain,  and  Oudenard,  with  the  liege  of 
D  nawert.  Here  are  alfo  three  fine  pi&ures,  one  of  which  is 
Jupiter  and  Europa,  by  Paul  Veronefe. 

Tne  eign'h  apartment  contains  the  three  graces  cloathed  ; 
Venus  and  adonis,  and  two  other  pieces,  by  Rubens ;  the 
Egyptian  fortune-teller,  by  Angeio  Carravaggio  \  and  fome 
other  pictures  of  great  merit. 

The  faloon  is  nobly  deco«ated,  and  is  proportioned  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  other  rooms.  The  door  cafes  are  of  marble, 
and  exceedingly  ma^nificenr  ;  the  floor  is  alfo  of  marble. 
The  walls  are  a'orned  with  paintings  of  the  different  habits 
and  modes  of  drefs  of  all  nations,  by  La  Guerre,  The  del- 
ing, which  is  executed  by  the  fame  hand,  is  an  allegorical 
piece,  reprefenting  John  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  midft 
of  his  victories  Hopped  by  peace,  and  time  reminding  him  of 
the  rapidity  of  his  own  flight. 

In  the  ninth  apartment  the  tapeftry  of  the  Duke's  battles  is 
continued,  with  the  battles  of  Blenheim,  Malplaquet,  and 
the  fiege  of  Lifle. 

In  the  tenth  apartment  the  tapeftry  contains  the  conclufion 
of  the  Duke's  battles;  alfo  a  picture  of  1 1  aac  b) effing  Jacob, 
by  Rembrandt  j  a  portraitof  John  Duke  of  M-ari  borough  by 
Sir  Gucfrey  Kneller ;  and  a  fruit-piece,  by  Michael  Angeio. 

The  eleventh  apartment  contains  two  pieces  of  ftill-iife, 
byMaltefe;  and  a  portrait  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough, 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

The  library  is  a  molt  noble  room,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  ejghty^thiee  feet  in  length,  and  propqrtionably  broad  and 
Jofcyo  *  The  Doric  pilafters  of  marble,  with  the  complete  co- 
lumns of  the  fame,  which  fupport  a  rich  entablature,  the  win- 
?iovMrames?  the  furrcunding  bafement  of  bhek  marble,  and 
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the  fluccoed  compartments  of  the  vaulted  cielingr,  3re  in  very 
high  tafte  both  with  refpecl  to  defign  an  I  finifliin-r.  It  was 
originally  intended  as  a  gallery  for  paintings;  but  the  late 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ha*  added  utility  to  eleganc?,  having 
furnifhed  it  with  a  noble  collection  o»w  books,  made  by  Lord 
Sunderland  his  Grace's  father.  Their  number  is  faid  to 
amount  to  twenty-four  thoufand  volumes,  which  have  been 
allowed  to  be  worth  thirty  ihoufan  i  pounds,  and  are  faid  ta 
be  the  beft  private  collection  in  Engand,  They  are  kept 
under  gilt-  wire  lattices.  On  the  top  or  the  cafes  is  a  ieries  of 
bronzes;  and  that  no  aiSitince  to  learning  might  be  waiting, 
the  laie  Duke  placed  here  a  fine  orrery  and  planetarium* — >Afi 
the  upprr  end  of  the  room  is  a  highly  fini filed  ftatue  oi  Queen 
Anne,  by  Rv  ibrack  ;  and  over  the  book- cafes  are  copies  of 
the  cartoons,  by  Le  Blond;  Lot  and  his  daughters,  bv  Ru- 
bens j  and  a  Ciucifixion,  bv  Vandyke,  with  other  paiuting*. 
From  the  bow-windows  of  the  library  we  have  a  delightful 
profpediof  the  declivity  defending  to  the  river,  and  of  the 
grauual  afcenr  of  the  venerable  groves  which  cover  the  cor- 
refpoudmg  hills. 

The  chapel  is  one  of  the  wings  of  this  ftately  building,  ia 
which  is  a  mperb  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  old  Duke 
and  Dutchels  of  Marlborough,  by  Ryforack,  They  are  re- 
prefented  with  their  two  fons,  who  died  young,  as  fupported 
by  tame  and  hiftory.  Beneath,  in  a  baflb  relievo,  is  tile  taking 
of  Marfhal  Tallard, 

The  gardens  are  fpacious  and  agreeable  ;  they  origkially 
confuted  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  but  the  prefent  Duke 
has  made  very  ia'ge  additions,  and  many  elegant  improve- 
ments. The  noble  defcent  to  the  water  on  the  fouth  and  weft, 
covered  with  flowering  ihrubs,  and  embeMifiKd  with  other 
natural  beauties,  are  not  eafy  to  be  paralleled, — ;About  the 
middle  ot  the  grand  approach,  is  a  magnificent  bridg",  con- 
futing chiefly  of  one  arch,  in  the  ftile  of  the  Rialto  at  Venice, 
The  water  is  formed  into  a  fpacious  lake,  which  cov£rs  the 
whole  txtem  of  a  capacious  valley,  Airrounded  by  an  arti- 
ficial declivity  of  a  prodigious  depth,  and  has  been  confidered, 
both  with  regard  to  it s  accompaniments  and  extent,  as  ths 
moft  capital  piece  of  water  in  the  kingdom. 

The  park  is  between  ten  and  eleven  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  many  beautiful  fcenes.  The  lover  of  rural  va- 
riety will  be  entertained  here  with  every  circumftance  of 
beauty  which  he  can  expect  from  diverfi.fied  nature,  from  hills 
and  vallies,  wood  and  water.    In  this  park  originally  ftood  a 
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royal  palace,  and  here  Ethelred  called  a  parliament*  King 
Alfred,  white  he  was  refident  here,  tranflated  Boetius  de  Confo- 
latione  Philof ophite*  King  Henry  the  Firft  enclofed  the 
park  with  a  wall,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  now  remaining. 
His  fucceflor,  King  Henry  the  Second,  principally  refided  at 
this  feat,  and  is  faid  to  have  ere&ed  in  the  park  a  houfe,  en* 
compaffed  with  a  labyrinth  of  extraordinary  contrivance,— 
We  have  before  obferved,  that  the  ftory  of  Fair  Rofamond's 
being  fecreted  here,  with  a  view  of  fecuring  her  from  the  rage 
and  jealoufy  of  Queen  Eleanor  is  a  tradition  not  well 
founded;  but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  while  the  amour  of 
this  lady  and  that  Prince  fubfifted,  (he  might  refide  here;  for 
it  is  faid,  that  the  romantic  retreat  which  was  called  Fair  Ro- 
famond's Bower,  was  fituated  here  in  the  valley  to  the  north- 
weft  of  the  bridge,  near  a  remarkable  bath  or  fpring  called  at 
prefent  Rofamond's  Well. 

The  grant  of  the  park  and  manor  of  Woodftock,  and  of 
this  palace  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  important 
fervices  to  the  nation,  are  enumerated  on  the  pedeftal  of  a 
flaiely  column,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  fiatue  of  the  Duke.  This  column  is  fitu- 
ated in  the  grand  avenue  to  Blenheim  Houfe,  and  part  of  the 
infcription,  which  is  admirably  well  written,  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  Caftle  of  BLENHEIM  was  founded  by  Queen  Anne, 
"  In  the  fourth  Year  of  her  Reign, 
<*  In  the  Year  of  the  Chriftian  ./Era,  1705. 
fi  A  Monument  defigned  to  perpetuate  the  Memory  of  thq 
"  Signal  Viclory 
"  Obtained  over  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
"  Near  the  Village  of  BLENHEIM, 
"  On  the  Banks  of  the  Danube, 
«  By  JOHN,  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH, 
"  The  Hero,  not  only  of  his  Nation,  but  of  his  Age ; 
V  Whofe  Glory  was  equal  in  the  Council  and  in  the  Field  5 
"  W  ho  by  Wifdom,  Juftice,  Candour,  and  Addrefs, 
"  Reconciled  various,  and  even  oppofite,  Interefts  5 
**  Acquired  an  Influence 
<c  Which  no  Rank,  no  Authority  can  give, 
€t  Nor  any  Force,  but  that  of  fuperior  Virtue; 
"  Became  the  fixed  important  Centre, 
*'  Which  united  in  one  common  Caufe, 
"  The  principal  States  of  Europe; 
f«  Who  by  military  Knowledge,  and  irrefiflible  Valour, 
"  In  a  long  Series  of  uninterrupted  Triumphs, 
m  Broke  the  Power  of  France, 
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"  When  raifed  the  higheft,  when  exerted  the  moll; 

"  Refcued  the  Empire  from  Defolacion  ; 
"  Aflerted  and  confirmed  the  Liberties  of  EUROPE." 

Blenheim  Houfe  itfelf  was  finifhed  at  the  public  expence  ; 
but  the  bridge,  the  column  juft  mentioned,  and  the  portal 
contiguous  to  the  town,  were  erected  at  the  ex  pence  of  Sarah, 
Dcitchefs  Dowager  of  Marlborough, 

Dhchley  is  the  noble  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  fituated 
about  four  miles  from  Blenheim,  on  the  north-weft.  It  is  a 
lofty  edifice,  built  of  hewn  fione,  fituated  on  a  hill,  which 
commands  all  the  country,  having  Blenheim,  Oxford,  and 
the  hills  beyond  it,  in  full  view.  The  fouthern  front  is  very 
elegant,  and  the  offices,  which  form  two  beautiful  wings, 
have  a  communication  with  the  principal  buildings  by  circu- 
lar-colonnades. 

The  hall  is  elegantly  decorated,  and  finely  proportioned* 
The  cieling  contains  an  affembly  of  the  gods,  painted  by 
Kent.  Two  of  the  compartments  are  filled  with  hiftorical 
pieces  from  the  iEneid,  by  the  fame  hand  5  one  of  which  re- 
prefentsiEneas  meeting  Venus,  his  mother,  in  the  wood,  near 
Carthage ;  and  the  other,  Venus  prefenting  JEneas  with 
new  armour.  The  fciences  are  introduced  as  ornaments,  with 
bufts  of  the  poets  properly  difpofsd  ;  and  a  fiatue  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis.  The  chimney-piece  is  fuperb  and  lofty, 
decorated  with  a  portrait  of  the  late  Earl  of  Litchfield,  by 
Akerman*  ' 

The  conftruftion  of  the  mufic  ream  is  well  adapted  to  the 
ufe  for  which  it  is  intended;  and  its  elegance  cannot  fail  to 
have  the  moft  pleating  effect  on  the  fpeciator.  There  is  a 
painting  in  this  room  of  Rubens  and  his  family  hunting 
wild  beafts,  and  fome  other  good  pictures. 

The  dining  room  is  executed  with  much  fimple  elegance; 
and  here  are  the  capital  portraits  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Prince  Henry,  by  Hans  Holbein,  executed  vvith  much 
itrength  and  freedom.  There  are  alfo  fome  other  good  pic- 
tures here,  particularly  a  family-piece  of  King  Charles  the 
Firft,  with  King  Charles  the  Second  at  his  knee,  by  Vandyke  5 
and  two  fine  portraits,  by  Jonfon. 

Thedamafk  bed-chamber  is  adorned  with  tapeftry,  repre- 
fenting  boys  fqueezing  grapes,  and  engaged  in  other  fports  ; 
it  aifo  contains  fome  fine  portraits. 

The  tapeftry  drawing-room  is  ajfo  adorned  with  tapeftry, 
reprefenting  the  mufes  and  Apolto,  a  vintage,  and  Baccha- 
nalian 
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nalian  fcenes  ;  and  there  are  alio  fome  good  portraits  here. 
From  this  apartment  we  have  an  entertaining  view  of  a  wind- 
ing valley,  with  a  Terpentine  canal,  over  which  is  thrown  an 
elegant  bridge  from  a  defign  of  Palladio's, 

The  cieling  and  walls  of  the  fa  loon  are  richly  fiuccoed  ; 
and  in  the  middle  compartment  of  the  roof  is  a  reprefentatiort 
of  Flora  and  the  Zephyrs,  Here  15  alfo  an  excellent  antique 
of  the  Goddefs  of  Health,  about  thirty  inches  in  height,  pur- 
chafed  from  Dr.  Mead's  collection.  On  its  pedeftal  is  a  bafs 
relief  of  the  head  of  iEfculapius,  cut  with  remarkable  boldnefs. 

In  the  green  damaflc  drawing-room  the  chimney-piece  is 
finely  executed  by  Scheemaker,  and  finifhed  with  Iwo  fmall 
Corinthian  columns.  In  the  middle  is  a  landfcape  by  Woot- 
ton.  Over  the  doors  are  two  ftriking  pictures,  brought  from 
Italy,  of  ruins,  rocks,  and  cafcades.  Here  is  alfo  a  table  of 
Italian  marble,  having  a  greenifh  ground  interfperfed  with 
white  veins. 

In  the  gilt  drawing-room  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  and  the  Dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  by  Lely  ; 
with  two  other  portraits,  by  Knelier,  and  two  curious  tables 
of  Egyptian  marble. 

In  the  velvet  bed- chamber  both  the  bed  and  hangings  are 
of  rich  figured  Genoa  velvet.  The  chimney-piece  is  ele- 
gantly fimflied  by  Scheemaker,  and  adorned  with  a  profpeft 
of  a  ruin  by  Paul  Panini. 

The  tapeftry  room  is  curioufly  ornamented  in  the  Chinefe 
tafte.  Here  are  two  pieces  of  tapeftry,  one  of  which  repre- 
fents  the  Cyclops  forging  the  armour  of  iEneas ;  the  other 
Neptune,  with  his  proper  attendants,  giving  directions  about 
refitting  a  veffel  which  had  juft  been  (hip  wrecked,  Over  the 
chimney-piece,  which  is  finely  finifhed  in  white  marble,  is  a 
capital  picture  of  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  York,  and  the 
Princefles  Mary  and  Anne,  by  Sir  Peter  Le!y  ;  and  over  the 
doors  are  two  mailerly  iandfeapes,  by  an  Italian  hand, 

On  the  whole,  this  feat  is  a  repoiitory  of  valuable  portraits,' 
executed  by  the  mod  eminent  artifts  in  that  fpecies  of  paint- 
ing, Rubens,  Vandyke,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  our  ingenious 
countryman  and  rival  of  Vandyke,  Jonfon.  As  a  piece  of 
archite&ure,  this  feat  is  inferior  to  none  for  the  juftnefs  of 
its  proportions,  and  the  convenient  difpofition  of  its  apart- 
ments. With  regard  to  its  furniture  and  decorations,  it  is 
finifhed  with  tafte  rather  than  with  fplendour  \  and  adorned 
with  that  elegance  which  refultsfrom  fimplicity. 
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At  Newnham  is  the  elegant  feat  of  Lord  Harcourt,  where 
the  late  Lord  loft  his  life  in  1777*  by  endeavouring  Co  get 
his  fpaniel  out  of  the  water,  into  which  he  fell  himfelf  and 
was  drowned. 

Hanuuell  Park,  near  Banbury,  is  the  feat  of  Sir. Jonathan. 
Cope,  Baronet.  There  is  here  a  clock  which  is  efteemed  a 
preat  curiolity.  It  moves  by  water,  and  fhews  the  time  by 
the  rifing  of  a  new  gilded  fun  for  every  hour,  moving  in  a  he- 
mifphere  of  wood,  each  fun  having  in  its  centre  a  figure  for 
the  hour.  For  inftance,  1,  which,  afcending  half  way  to  the 
zenith  of  the  arch,  (hews  it  to  be  a  quarter  pad  1  ;  at  the  ze- 
nith half  an  hour  ;  whence  defcending  half  way  towards  the 
horizon,  three  quarters  ;  and  at  laft  abfconding  under  it,  there 
arifes  another  gilded  fun  above  the  horizon  at  the  other  ilde  of 
the  arch  bearing  the  figure  2  5  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

God/low  is  a  village  about  two  miles  north  from  Oxford,  and 
here  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  nunnery  which  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen  for  Benedictine  nuns.  Fair  Rofa- 
mond,  who  was  feduced  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  fpent 
much  of  her  time  with  thefe  nuns,  before  her  amour  with  that 
Prince,  and  afterwards  ended  her  days  with  them.  She  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  moil  beautiful  woman  of  that  age,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Clifford,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
this  nunnery.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  King 
Henry  promifed  her  marriage  before  he  feduced  her,  though 
for  political  reafons  he  afterwards  efpoufed  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
He  had  two  fonsby  Rofamond  ;  but  that  lady  fhook  off  all 
connexion  with  the  King,  after  he  brought  his  Queen  to 
England,  and  retired  to  Godftow  nunnery,  whaie  ihe  fpenc 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  penitence.  Part  of  her  monu* 
ment  in  the  church  is  ftil!  ftanding;  and  from  the  remains  of 
the  infcription  it  appears  that  file  lived  to  a  confiderable  age  ; 
fo  that  the  ftory  of  her  being  fecreted  in  a  bower  near  YVood- 
ftock,  and  poifoned  by  Queen  Eleanor,  feetns  to  have  been  a 
mere  fable. 

At  a  littlediftance  from  Chipping  Norton  is  a  village  named 
Hook  Norton,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  an  ancient  feat  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  About  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  there 
was  a  great  battle  fought  there  between  theDanes  and  the  Eng- 
lifh,in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  ;  and  there  are  here  ie- 
vefal  banows,or  fepulchral  monuments  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
Camden  fays,  this  place  was  formerly  inhabited  by  fuch  clowns 
and  churls,  that  it  was  from  that  circumftance  called  Hog's* 
Norton,  a  name  which  is  now  frequently  eiven  to  it. 

Vol.  II.  2  B  RUTLAND- 
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THIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  by 
Lincolnfliire ;  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  Northamp- 
tonfhire ;  and  on  the  weft,  north-weft,  and  fouth-weft  by 
Leicefterfhire.  It  is  the  leaft  county  in  England,  meafuring 
from  north  to  fouth  only  fifteen  miles,  from  eaft  to  weft  ten 
miles,  and  is  but  forty  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  divided 
into  five  hundreds,  has  no  city,  and  contains  only  two  market 
towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  diocefe  of 
Peterborough,  and  is  divided  into  forty-eight  parifhes.  The 
air  of  this  county  is  efteemed  as  good  as  that  of  any  in  Eng- 
land. The  foil  is  very  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  pafture;  and 
that  part  called  The  Vale  of  Catmofe  in  particular  is  equal  to 
any  in  the  kingdom,  it  affords  alfo  great  abundance  of  wood 
for  firing.  This  county  produces  much  cattle,  particularly 
fheep  i  and  the  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  are  remarkably 
good,  yield  a  great  plenty  of  fifh. 

Rutlandfhire  is  waflied  by  two  rivers,  the  Welland  and  the 
Gwafh.  The  Welland  runs  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  The 
Gwafh,  or  Wafh,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  rifes  near  Okeham, 
in  a  diftrift  of  the  county  furrounded  with  hills,  and  called  the 
Vale  of  Catmofe,  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Coet  Maes,  which  in  the  ancient  Britifh  library  fignifies  a 
woody  territory.  This  river  runs  eaftward,  and  dividing  the 
county  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  falls  into  the  Welland, 
near  Stamford,  in  Lincolnfliire. 


M  A  R  K  E  T-T  O  V/  N  S. 

Okeham,  which  is  the  county  town,  is  ninety-eight  miles 
from  London,  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
fome  oak  trees  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  isplea- 
fantly  ficuated  in  the  vale  of  Catmofe,  and  has  an  antient  caf- 
tle  almoft  in  ruins,  which  was  built  by  Walkelin  de  Ferrarils 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Norman*  In  this  caftle  is  a  hall 
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/called  the  (hire-hall,  where  the  aflizes  are  held,  and  the  public 
bufinefs  of  the  county  tranfacled.  A  whimfical  antient  cuftom 
is  ftill  kept  up  here,  which  is,  that  the  firft  time  any  peer  of 
the  realm  comes  within  the  precincts  of  the  lordfhip,  he  forfeits 
a  (hoe,  from  the  horfe  he  rides  on,  to  the  lord  of  the  caftle  and 
manor,  unlefs  he  commutes  for  it  with  money ;  and  feveral 
horfe  (hoes,  fome  gilded  and  of  curious  workmanfhip,  are 
nailed  on  the  caftle  hall  door;  and  fome  of  them  are  ftamped 
with  the  names  of  the  donors,  and  made  very  large  and  gilt, 
in  proportion  to  the  fum  given  by  way  of  fine.  The  cuftom 
is  derived  from  the  arms  of  the  Ferrers,  which  are  three  horfe 
lhoes,  fixed  on  the  gates,  and  in  the  hall. 

The  town  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  church  dedicated 
to  All  Saints,  which  is  a  fine  ftru&ure,  with  a  lofty  fpire. 
A  free  fchool  and  an  hofpital  were  built  here  and  endowed 
in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Firft,  and  a  charity  fchool  was 
opened  in  1711.  Here  is  alfo  an  hofpital,  very  much  decayed, 
which  was  founded  and  endowed  in  the  reign  of  King  Ri- 
chard the  Second. 

In  1619,  the  famous  dwarf  Jeffery  Hudfon,  was  born  in 
this  town  ;  fome  account  of  whom  will  probably  not  be  dis- 
agreeable' to  the  reader.  When  he  was  about  feven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  he  was  ferved  up  to  table  in  a  cold  pye,  at  Bar- 
ley on  the  hill,  a  fine  feat  near  Okeham,  which  was  then  irj 
the  poffeffion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  As  foon  as  he 
made  his  appearance  the  Dutchefs  prefented  him  to  the  Queen, 
who  retained  him  in  her  fervice.  He  was  then  feven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  and  but  eighteen  inches  in  height*  The  King 
had  a  gigantic  porter,  who  once  drew  him  out  of  his  pocket, 
in  a  mafqueat  Court,  to  the  furprize  of  all  the  fpedlators.  He 
is  faid  not  to  have  grown  any  taller  till  after  thirty,  when  he 
Jhot  up  to  three  feet  nine  inches.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  made  a  captain  in  the  royal  army.  In 
1644,  he  attended  the  Queen  into  France,  where  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Crofts,  brother  to  Lord  Crofcs,  whom  he 
challenged.  Crofts  came  to  the  place  of  appointment  armed 
only  with  a  fquirt.  But  this  merriment  ended  fatally  ;  for  a 
real  duel  foon  afterwards  enfued,  in  which  the  antagohiits  en- 
gaged on  horfeback  with  piftols  ;  and  Jeffery  (hot  Crofts  dead 
at  the  firft  fire.  He  was  baniftied  from  France  for  this  duel, 
and  was  afterwards  taken  at  fea  by  a  Turkifh  corfair,  and  was 
many  years  a  flave  in  Barbary  ;  but  being  redeemed  he  came 
to  England,  and  in  1678,  was  taken  upon  fufpicion  of  being 
concerned  in  thePopifh  plot,  and  was  committed  to  the  Gate- 
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houfe  in  Weftminfler,  where  he  lay  a  confiderable  time,  but 
was  at  !aft  difcharged,  and  died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  fixty* 
three, 

Uppingham  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  on  a  rifing 
ground.  It  is  ninety* two  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  neat, 
compact,  well  built  town,  with  an  hofpital  and  a  free-fchool, 
both  founded  in  1 584.  In  this  place  the  ftandards  for  the 
weights  and  meafures  of  the  county  is  appointed  to  be  kept, 
by  a  ftatute  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Gainfborough  has  a  handfome  feat  at  Exton  % 
and  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea  has  a  fine  one  at  Burley  on  the 
Mlll^  near  Okeham.  The  latter  is  the  pride  of  this  little 
county,  and  indeed  one  of  the  fined  feats  in  England.  Here 
are  fine  gardens,  force  excellent  paintings,  snd  a  good  library. 
The  park  here  is  five  or  fix  miles  in  compafs,  walled  in,  with 
fine  wood*,  rich  pa  (lure,  and  a  ftore  of  game  in  it.  Here  is 
a  noble  terrace,  three  hundred  yards  long,  and  twelve  broad, 
and  paved  with  flag-Hones,  and  commanding  a  moft  extenfive 
profpecl.  This  was  once  the  refidence  of  that  remarkable  fa-* 
vcurite,  Villars  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

Market  Overton^  a  village  three  miles  diflant  from  Okeham, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Roman  fiation,  called  MaVgidu- 
jium  by  Antoninus.    Many  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up 

here  at  different  times, 

At  Ketion%  a  village  fouih*eaft  of  Okeham,  there  is  a  rent 
co-le&ed  yearly  from  the  inhabitants,  by  the  fheriff  of  the 
county,  of  two  (hillings  pro  ocreis  reglncGj  u  e,  for  the  Queen's 
boots.    The  cccafion  of  this  tax  is  not  known. 

The  manor  of  Bxion0  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Oke- 
hzm}  came,  by  marriage,  to  Davki  King  of  Scots.  His  wife 
was  daughter  and  beliefs  to  Judith,  the  niece  of  William  the 
Norman,  in  whole  right  he  alfo  became  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
In' the  church  here  is  a  monument  eredied  to  the  memory  of 
Bapiift  Noel,  Vifcount  Camden,  which  was  erecied  in  1684, 
at  theexpence  of  one  thoufand  pounds.  It  is  twenty-two  feet 
high  and  fourteen  broad,  and  was  executed  by  that  famous 
carver  Mr*  Grimlin  Gibbons. 
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^T^HIS  county,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  county  of 
jL  Salop,  a  name  by  which  the  town  of  Shrewfbury  was 
diftinguifhed  by  the  Normans,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Chefhire,  and  part  of  Flintfhire,  in  the  principality  of  Wales'; 
on  the  fouth  by  Worcefterfliire,  He  re  ford  (hi  re,  and  part  of 
Radnorfhire  in  Wales  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Staffbrdfhire ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Montgomery  in 
Wales.  It  is  reckoned  the  largeft  inland  county  in  England; 
is  of  an  oval  form,  forty  mites  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
thirty-three  miles  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  miles  in  circumference* 

The  air  is  pure,  and  healthy,  but  the  county  being  mountain- 
ous, it  is  in  many  places  fharp  and  piercing. 

The  foil  is  various  ;  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  the 
county  yield  great  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley,  but  the 
fouthern  and  weftern  parts,  which  are  hilly,  are  not  fo  fertile, 
yet  afford  pafturage  for  fheep  <and  cattle  ;  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Severn  there  are  large  rich  meadows  that  produce  abun- 
dance of  grafs.  Here-are  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  ftone, 
and  lime-ftone ;  and  the  county  abounds  with  inexhauftibie 
pits  of  coal.  Between  the  furface  of  rrioft  of  the  coal  ground 
and  the  coal  there  lies  a  ftratum,  of  a  black,  hard,  and  very 
porous  fubftance,  which  being  ground  to  powder  in  proper 
mills,  and  well  boiled  with  water  in  coppers,  depofits  the 
earthy  or  gritty  parts  at  the  bottom,  and  throws  up  a  bitu- 
minous matter  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  which  by  evapo- 
ration is  brought  to  the  confiftency  of  pitch;  an  oil  is  alio 
produced  from  the  fame  ftratum  by  did  illation ,  which,  mixed 
with  the  bituminous  fubftance,  dilutes  it  into  a  kind  of  tar. 

The  chief  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Severn,  the  femd, 
and  the  Colun.  The  Severn  runs  through  the  county  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
Temd  rifes  in  the  north  part  of  Hadnorlhire,  and  running  eaft- 
ward,and  feparating  Shropihire  from  the  counties  of  Radnor, 
Hereford,  and  VVorcefter,  falls  into  the  Severn  near  the  city  of 
Woi  cefter.   The  Colun,  or  Ciun,  rifes  near  Bifuop's  Ciftie,  and 
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running  fouthward,  discharges  itfelf  into  the  Temd,  not  far 
from  Ludlow*  Other  lefs  conliderable  ftrearns  in  this  county  are 
the  Ony,  the  Warren,  theCove,theRea,theTern,and  the  Ro- 
dan.  The  rivers  of  this  county  yield  great  plenty  of  trout, 
pike,  lamprey,  grayling,  carp,  eel,  and  other  frefh  water  fifli. 

T  his  county  is  divided  into  fifteen  hundreds;  it  has  no 
city,  but  contains  thirteen  market-towns,  It  lies  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury;  that  part  of  it  which  lies  fouth  of  the 
Severn,  is  under  the  jurifdiciion  of  the  Bifhopof  Hereford; 
and  that  which  lies  north  is  under rhe  Bifhop  of  Coventry  and 
Litchfield,  except  Ofweftry  and  a  few  other  places,  which  be- 
long  to  the  Bifilop  of  St.  Afaph.  The  Archdeacon  of  Sftrewf- 
bury  is  the  Archdeacon  for  the  three diocefes.  The  county  is 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  feventy  parifiies. 


MARKET-TOWNS. 

Shrewsbury  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  moft  delightfully  fituated  on  an  eminence,  with 
two  bridges  over  the  Severn  at  the  foot  of  it,  which  encom- 
paffes  it  in  the  form  of  an  horfe  fhoe.  It  is  walled  all  round, 
and  where  the  river  does  not  fence  it,  it  has  a  caftle.  It  was  a 
well  built  and  well  frequented  place  fo  long  ago  as  the  Nor- 
man invafion,  when  twelve  of  the  townfmen  were  bound  to 
Jceep  guard  when  the  Kings  of  England  come  hither,  and  as 
many  to  attend  them  in  hunting,  Roger  de  Montgomery,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  by  William  the  Norman,  with  the  title 
of  Earl,ere$ed  the  caftle,  and  founded  an  abbey  here,  whofe 
abbot  was  mitred  and  fat  in  parliament,  Mr.  Camden  fays, 
that,  in  his  time,this  was  a  fine, populous, trading  town,  much 
enriched  by  the  indufby  of  the  inhabitants,  their  cloth  manu* 
failure,  and  their  commerce  with  the  Welfli,  who-brought 
their  commodities  to  this  place,  as  the  common  mart  of  both 
nations.  Near  the  Black  Raven  Inn,  which  is  noted  by  being 
mentioned  in  the  play  of  the  Recruiting  Officer,  there  is  one 
of  the  largeft  fchools  in  England.  It  was  firft  founded  and 
endowed  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  the  name  of  The  Free 
Grammar  School.  Queen  Elizabeth  rebuilt  it  from  the 
ground,  and  endowed  it  more  largely.  It  is  a  fine  ftately 
fabric,  with  a  very  good  library,  a  chapel,  and  fpacious  build- 
ings, not  inferior  to  many  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
in  which  lafl  univerfity  feveral  fcholarfhips  are  founded  in  its 
favour.   Befides  hofpitals,  and  Su  George's  and  Su  Chad's^ 
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and  other  alms-houfes,  here  are  alfo  feveral  charity-fchools. 
Here  are,  befides  meeting-houfes,  fix  churches,  including 
Sc.  Giles's  parifh,  united  to  that  of  Holy  Crofs,  or  Abbey 
Foregate  ;  the  jurifdifUon  whereof  was  granted  to  the  corpo* 
ration  on  the  diflblution  of  abbeys,  it  being  no  part  of  the 
ancient  borough  of  Shrewfbury,  or  the  fuburbs  thereof.  The 
government  of  this  town  is  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fteward,  town 
clerk,  twenty-four  aldermen,  and  forty-eight  common  council- 
men,  who  have  their  fword  bearer,  three  ferjeants  at  mace,  and 
other  inferior  officers.  The  corporation  has  a  power  of  trying 
caufes  within  itfelf,  even  fuch  as  are  capital,  except  for  high- 
treafon.  The  burgefles  qualified  to  chufe  its  members  are 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Here  are  twelve  trading  com- 
panies, who  repair  on  the  Monday  fortnight  after  Whitfun- 
tide  to  a  place  called  Kingland,  on  thefouth  fide  of  the  town, 
but  on,  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Severn,  where  they  entertain 
the  mayor  and  corporation  in  arbours  or  bowers,  erected  for 
the  purpofe,  and  difHnguiftied  by  fome  mottos  and  devices,  al- 
luding to  their  arts  and  crafts.  The  ftreets  of  this  town  are 
large,  and  the  houfes  well  built,  particularly  the  Earl  of  Brad- 
ford^ ;  which,  with  others, have  hanging  gardens  down  to  the 
river.  It  is  faid  that  King  Charles  the  Second  would  have 
erected  this  town  into  a  city,  and  that  thetownfmen  refufing 
the  honour,  were  afterwards  called TheProud  Salopians,  This 
town  has  been  many  years  famous  for  its  delicate  cakes  and 
excellent  brawn.  There  is  fuch  plenty  of  provifions  of  all 
forts  here,  efpecially  falmon  and  other  good  fi(h,  both  front 
the  Severn  and  the  Dee,  and  the  place  itfelf  is  fo  pleafaot, 
that  it  is  full  of  gentry,  who  have  aflernblies  and  balls  here 
once  a  week  all  the  year  round,  it  being  a  town  reckoned  not 
inferior  to  St.  Edmundfbury  or  Durham  for  mirth  or  gal- 
lantry, but  it  is  much  bigger  than  both  together ;  and,  it  is 
ob(erved,  that  more  gentlemen's  coaches  are  kept  here  than  la 
any  town  in  thenorth-weftpart  of  thekingdom, except Chefter; 
for  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions  draws  many  genteel  families 
to  this  place,  who  love  to  live  within  compafs.  One  great 
ornament  of  this  town  is  that  called  The  Quarry,  from  (tones 
having  been  dug  up  there  formerly,  but  fince  converted  into 
one  of  the  fineft  walks  in  England.  It  takes  in  at  leaft 
twenty  acres,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-wefi:  fide  of  the  town. 
Between  its  walls  and  the  Severn  it  is  lhaded  with  a  double  row 
of  lime  trees,  and  has  a  fine  double  alcove  in  the  centre,  with 
feats  on  one  fide  facing  the  town,  and  the  other  the  river. 
There  is  a  very  noble  feat  upon  the  Wd fh  bridge,  over  the 
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arch  of  which  is  the  ftatue  of  Llewellin,  the  idol  of  the 
Welfh,  and  their  laft  Prince  of  Wales  ;  this  being  the  town 
where  the  ancient  Princes  of  Powis  Land,  or  North  Wales, 
uied  to  refide  at.  The  caftle  is  ruinous,  but  the  walls  buift 
foon  after  the  conquefr,  on  that  fide  of  the  town  which  is  not 
cnclofed  with  theSevern,areyet {landing  with  their  gates,  though 
houfe$  are  built  on  fome  parts  of  the  walls.  Here  is  an  infir* 
mary  for  fixty  patients,  which  was  opened  in  1747*  There 
is  a  good  tcwn-houfe  here,  and  many  ale  houfes  round  it, 
which  have  the  name  of  coffee- houfes.  They  all  (peak  Eng* 
lifh  in  the  town,  though  it  is  inhabited  both  by  Englifh  and 
Welfh;  but  on  the  Thurfday's  market-day,  when  there  is  a 
gieat  market  for  Welfh  cottons,  freezes,  and  flannels,  the 
chief  language  is  Welfli.  The  ancient  road  called  Watling- 
ii feet  conies  hither  from  London,  and  goes  on  to  the  utmofi 
coaft  of  Wales.  It  is  railed  very  high  above  the  foil,  and  fa 
ftraight,  that  upon  an  eminence  it  may  be  feen  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  before  or  ^behind,  over  many  hill-tops,  anfwering  one 
another  like  a  villa  of  trees. 

Ludlow  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Temd,  near  its 
conflux  with  the  Ccrve,  on  the  borders  of  Worcefterfhire  and: 
Herefordfhire.    This  town  was  much  damaged  by  the  civil 
wars,  during  the  reigns  of  King  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Si^th* 
but  afterwards  recovered,  efpecially  after  Henry  the  Eighth 
cftablifhed  the  council  of  the  marches,  whofe  lord-prehdent 
ufed  to  keep  his  courts  here,  till  it  wasdifufed  in  the  reign  of 
King  William, who  appointed  two  Lord  Lieutenants  of  North' 
and  South  Wales,    it  receives  great  advantages  by  its  tho- 
roughfare to  Wales,  and  the  education  of  the  Welfh  youth* 
of  both  fexes.    The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  polite.  Ijg 
is  as  neat  and  clean  a  town  as  any  in  England,  and  is  as  flou* 
rifhifig  as  moft  in  this  part  of  it.    It  was  incorporated  by' 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  has  a  power  of  trying  and  executing 
criminals  diftincrt  ffom  the  county,and  is  governed  by  two  bai- 
liffs, twelve  aldermen,  twenty-five  common-council  men,  a 
recorder,  a  town-clerk,  fteward,  chamberlain,  &c.    The  town 
is  divided  into  four  wards,  has  teven  gates  in  its  walls,  and  a 
caftle  over  the  Corve  that  was  befieged  and  taken  by  King 
Stephens  of  which  fome  of  the  offices  are  falling  down,  and 
a  great  part  of  it  is  turned  into  a  bowling-green ;  but  part  of 
the  royal  apartments  and  the  fword  of  ftate  are  ftill  left.  The 
walls  were  at  firft  one  mile  in  compafs,  and  there  was  a  lawn 
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before  it  for  near  two  mile?,  of  which  much  is  now  enclofed. 
The  battlements  are  very  high  and  thick,  and  adorned  with 
towers.  It  has  a  neat  chapel,  where  are  the  coats  of  arms  of 
abundance  of  the  Welfh  gentry,  and  over  the  (table  doors  are 
the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  &c. 
This  caftle  was  a  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  In  right  of 
his  principality.  The  river  Temd  has  a  good  bridge  over  it, 
feveral  wears  acrofsit,  and  turns  a  great  many  mills.  Here  is 
a  large  parochial  church  which  was  formerly  collegiate,  in  the 
choir  whereof  is  an  infcription  relating  to  Prince  Arthur,  elder 
brother  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  died  here,  and  uhcfe 
bowels  were  here  depofited,  though  it  is  faid  his  hear:  Was 
taken  up  fome  time  ago  in  a  leaden  box.  In  this  choir  is  a 
clofet,  commonly  called  The  Godt  Houfe,  where  the  priefis 
ufed  to  keep  their  confecrated  utenfils  ;  and  in  the  market* 
place  is  a  conduit,  with  a  long  ftone  crofs  on  it,  and  a  niche, 
wherein  is  the  image  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  whom  the  church 
was  dedicated.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  town  there  was  a, 
priory,  whereof  there  are  few  remains  to  be  feen,  except 
thofe  of  its  church.  Here  are  an  alins-houfe  for  thirty  poor 
people,  and  two  charity  fchools,  Provifions  are  very  cheap 
here;  and  at  the  annual  horfe-race  there  is  the  beft  of  com- 
pany. The  country  round  is  exceedingly  pleafant,  and  po- 
pulous, efpecially  that  part  called  The  Corvefda'e,  being  the 
vaie  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Corve. 

Bridgenorth  is  diflant  from  London  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  miles,  and  is  a  very  ancient  town,  having  been 
built  in  582,  by  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  King  of  the  Mer- 
cians, it  had  feveral  great  privileges  granted  it  by  charters 
from  King  Henry  the  Second,  and  King  John;  ani  is  go- 
verned under  King  John's  charter  by  two  bail  ff  ,  elected 
yearly  out  of  twenty-four  aldermen,  by  a  jury  of  fourteen 
men,  together  with  forty-eight  common-council, nen,  a  re* 
corder,  town-clerk,  and  other  officers.  This  to*vn  is  very 
beautifully  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hver  Severn,  and  is 
built  at  the  foor,  fides,  and  fummit  of  a  doping  rock,  for- 
merly decorated  with  a  caftle,  a  very  ftupendous  fragment  of 
which  (till  aftonifhes  the  fpeclator  with  its  hanging  tower. 
Round  the  edge  of  this  rock  runs  a  molt  beautiful  walk  called 
The  Cattle  Hill,  that  looks  down  on  a  deli£hiful  and  ex- 
tenfive  vale,  wherein  the  river  Severn  winds  itscourfe  through 
the  mofr.  lovely  meadows,  overhung  with  woods,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  moft  enchanting  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  flops 
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and  lawn  ;  with  the  conflant  moving  picture  of  boats  and 
barges  gliding  through  them.  The  fituation  of  this  town  is 
no  lefs  healthy  than  it  is  pleafant  :  the  air  is  moft  falubrious, 
the  foil  light,  clean,  and  dry.  The  town  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  feparated  by  the  river  Severn  :  the  High  Town,  as  it  is 
called,  feated  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  happily  adapted  to  fuch 
confutations  as  require  a  (harp  clear  air ;  while  the  Low 
Town,  fituated  in  the  vale  beneath,  and  fheltered  on  all  fides, 
will  pleafe  fuch  as  like  a  milder  and  warmer  air.  The  Upper 
and  Lower  Towns  are  connected  by  a  ftone  bridge  of  feven 
arches,  upon  which  there  is  a  gate  and  gate*houfe,  with  feveral 
other  houfes;  the  whole  confifts  principally  of  three  ftreets, 
well  paved  and  well  built ;  one  of  which,  in  the  Upper  Town, 
lying  parallel  to  the  river,  and  called  Mill*ftreet,  becaufe  it 
leads  to  fome  mills,  is  adorned  with  ftately  houfes,  which  have 
cellars  dug  out  of  the  rock.  Here  are  two  churches,  and  a 
free-fchool  for  the  fons  of  the  burgefles,  which  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor 
widows  of  the  Upper  Town.  This  place  is  fupplied  with 
good  water  by  leaden  pipes  from  a  fpring  half  a  mile  diftant  ; 
and  the  water  of  the  Severn  is  alfo  thrown  up  to  the  top  of 
Caftle  Hill  by  an  engine,  which  was  the  contrivance  of  thofc 
who  ereded  the  water-works  at  London  Bridge.  From  the 
high  part  of  the  town  a  hollow  way  leads  down  to  the  bridge 
that  is  much  admired  by  ftrangers,  being  hewn  through  the 
rock  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  $  and  though  the  declivity  is 
very  great,  yet  the  way  is  rendered  eafy  by  fteps  and  rails. 
The  neceflaries  of  life  are  extremely  cheap  here,  and  are  very 
plenty,  particularly  coals  and  poultry.  They  excel  in  gar- 
dening, vegetables  being  very  cheap  and  in  great  plenty  here, 
inlomuch  that  they  fupply  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Birming- 
ham,  Kidderminfter,  Wolverhampton,  Stourbridge, &c.  with 
great  quantities.  Though  well  feated  for  commerce,  the  town 
lias  been  robbed  of  its  trade  lately,  like  feveral  others  on  the 
Severn5bythe  new  navigatibn  on  the  canal  to  Stourmouth, 
lower  down  the  river. 

Oswestry, or  Os w aldstry,  was  originally  called  Mafer- 
jieldy  and  derives  its  prefent  name  from  Ofwald,  a  King  of 
Northumberland,  who  being  defeated  here,  and  flain  in  battle 
by  Fend  a,  a  Prince  of  Mercia,  was  beheaded  and  quartered  by 
order  of  the  conqueror;  and  his  head  being  fixed  upon  a 
pole  in  this  place,  the  polef  or  tree,  was  probably  called  Of* 
wald's  Tree,  whence  the  town  might  by  corruption  be  called 

Ofwaldftry 
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OfwaldPtry  and  Ofweftry.  It  ftands  upon  the  borders  of 
Denbighihire,  at  the  diftanceof  one  hundred  and  feventy-one 
miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very  old  town  ;  it  was  anciently 
a  borough,  and  is  ftill  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  burgefles,  an  ! 
other  officers.  It  has  a  church  and  a  good  grammar  fchool, 
with  an  excellent  charity-fchool  for  forty  boys,  befides  girls, 
who  are  cloathed  and  taught.  This  place  had  formerly  a  ^reac 
trade  in  Welfh  cottons  and  flannel?,  but  it  is  now  fo  much 
decayed,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  houfe  in  it  fit  to  accommo- 
date a  traveller. 

Newport  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  and  is  a  good  town,  with  a  free  grammar* fchool,  founded 
by  William  Adams,  a  native  of  this  place,  and  a  haberdafher 
of  London,  and  endowed  by  him  to  che  value  of  feven  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  a  library,  a  houfe  for  the  mailer,  and  a  fa- 
Jary  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  which  is  now  faid  to  be  worth  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  an  uiher.  Near 
ths  town  he  alfo  erected  two  alms-houfes,  and  gave  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  towards  building  a  town-houfe,  Here  is 
alfo  an  Englifli  free-fchool  for  the  poor  children  of  the  town, 
endowed  by  a  private  gentleman  with  twenty  pounds  a  year,  to 
which  the  crown  has  made  an  addition  of  five  pounds  a  year. 

Bishops  Castle  takes  its  name  from  its  having  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Bifhops  of  Hereford,  who  probably  had  a  feac 
or  cattle  here.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  miles  from 
London,  and  is  an  old  corporation?confifting  of  a  bailiff,  re- 
corder, and  fifteen  aldermen.  Its  market  is  famous  for  cattle 
and  feveral  other  commodities,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the 
Welfh. 

Church  Stretton  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  miles 
diftant  from  London,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  good  corn  market. 

Wenlock,  called  alfo  Great  Wenlock,  to  diflinguifh 
it  from  a  village  in  its  neighbourhood,  known  by  the  name  of 
Little  Wenlock^  one  hundred  and  forty-three  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  an  ancient  corporation,  governed  under  the  charter 
of  KingCharles  the  Firft,by  a  bailiff, a  recorder,  twojudices  of 
the  peace,and  twelve  bailiff  peers, or  capital  burgefks.  This 
place  is  only  remarkable  for  lime-ftone  and  tobacco-pipe  clay. 
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Whitchurch  is  fituatedon  the  borders  of  Chefhire,  at  the 
diftance  of  one  hundred  and  fixty*one  miles  from  London,  It 
is  a  pleafant,  large,  populous  town,  with  a  handfome  church, 
jn  which  are  feveral  monuments  of  the  Taibots,  Earls  of 
Shrewfbury.  In  the  civil  wars  this  town  is  -faid  to  have  raifed 
a  whole  regiment  for  the  fervice  of  King  Charles  the  Firft. 

Wjem  is  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the  Rodan,  at  the  dif- 
tence  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  miles  from  London.  It 
fcas  a  free-fchool,  founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Adams,  Lord  IVlayor  of  London,  in  1645  ;  and  was  the 
birth-place  of  Mr,  Wycherley,  the  celebrated  dramatic  writer. 

Wellington  llands  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  miles  from  London,  but  contains  nothing  worthy 
notice. 

Clebury  (lands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Temd,  at 
the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  miles  frqm  London* 
It  formerly  had  a  caftle,  but  has  nothing  now  remark-able* 

Drayton  is  an  inconfiderable  town,  one  hundred  and 

filty»three  miles  diftant  from  London. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

The  mofl:  celebrated  feat  in  this  county  is  that  which  is 
called  The  Leafowes>  which  belonged  to  the  late  ingenious 
William  Shenftone,  £fqj  and  which  is  fitaatedin  theparifc  of 
Hales  Owen;/  The  way  to  it  is  out  of  the  road  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Bevydley*  About  half  a  mile  from  Hales  Owen 
you  quit  the  great  road,  and  turn  into  a  green  lane  on  the  left 
hand,  where  descending  to  the  bottom  of  a  valley  finely 
(haded,  the  firft  object  that  occurs  is  a  ruined  wall,  and  a 
fmall  gate  within  an  arch,  inferibed  *•  The  Priory  Gate." 
Afterwards  palling  through  another  fmall  gate,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fine  fwelling  lawn  that  furrounds  the  houfe,  you  enter 
upon  a  winding  path,  with  a  piece  of  water  on  your  right. 
The  path  and  water  over  (haded  with  trees,  form  a  fcene  at 
once!  cno),  foiernn,  and  fequeftered ;  which  is  fo  (hiking  a 
contrail  to  the  lovely  fcene  you  have  juft  left,  that  you  feem 
all  on  a  fudden  landed  in  a  fubterraneous  region.  Winding 

down 
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down  the  valley  you  pafs  hellde  a  fmall  root-houfe,  where,  on 
a  tablet,  are  thefe  lines  : 

*e  Here  in  cool  grot  and  mofTy  cell, 

<c  We  rural  fays  and  fairies  dwell  ; 

xt  Though  rarely  feen  by  mortal  eye, 

**  When  the  pale  moon  afcending  high, 

cc  Darts  through  yon  limes  herquiv'ring  beams^ 

*c  We  frife  it  near  thefe  chryftal  ftreams. 

€t  Her  beams  reflected  from  the  wave, 
*e  Afford  the  light  our  revels  crave  ; 
"  The  turf  with  daifies  broider'd  o'er 
"  Exceeds  we  wot  the  Parian  floor  ; 
€S  Nor  yet  for  artful  ftrains  we  call, 
u  But  Men  to  the  water's  fall. 

<c  Would  you  then  tafte  our  tranquil  fcene, 

"  Be  fure  your  bofom  be  ferene  ; 

**  Devoid  or  hate,  devoid  of  ftrife, 

€(  Devoid  of  all  that  poifons  life  : 

"  And  much  it  'vails  you  in  their  place, 

*'  To  graft  the  love  of  human  race, 

<c  And  tread  with  awe  thefe  favour'd  bowers, 

"  Nor  wound  the  fhrubs,  nor  bruife  the  flowers ; 

"  So  may  your  path  with  fweets  abound  ! 

"  So  may  your  couch  with  reft  be  crown'd  ! 

€C  But  harm  betide  the  wayward  fwain 

•*  Who  dares  our  hallow'd  haunts  prophane  !" 

You  now  pafs  through  the  priory  gate,  and  are  admitted 
into  a  part  of  the  valley  foniewhat  different  from  the  former- 
tall  trees,  high  irregular  ground,  and  rugged  feats.  The  right 
prefents  you  with  perhaps  the  mo  ft  natural,  if  not  the  molt 
beautiful  of  the  cafcades  here  found  :  the  left  with  a  doping 
grove  of  oaks,  and  the  centre  with  a  pretty  circular  landfca^e 
appearing  through  the  trees,  of  which  Hales  Owen  iteeple, 
and  other  objects  at  a  diftance,form  an  interesting  part*?  The 
feat  beneath  the  ruined  wall  has  thefe  lines  of  Virgil  inferibwd  : 

•  Lucis  habit amus  Qp acts % 

"  Riparumque  toros,  Cjf  prat  a  recantia  rivis 

€i  Incolimus." 

—         We  here  reflde 
In  fhady  groves,  or  lie  on  mofTy  beds, 
Near  purling  ftreams,  which  murmur  through  the  meads. 


You 
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You  now  proceed  a  few  paces  down  the  valley  to  another 
beach,  where  you  have  this  cafcade  in  front,  which,  together 
with  the  interna!  arch  and  other  appendages,  make  a  pretty  ir- 
legular  pivlure.  This  ftream  attending  us  with  its  agreeable 
murmurs  as  we  defcend  along  this  pleafing  valley,  wecome  next 
to  a  frnall  feat,  where  we  have  a  Hoping  grove  upon  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  a  (hiking  vifta  of  the  fteeple  of  Hales  O  ^en, 
which  is  here  feen  in  a  new  light.  We  now  defcend  further 
down  this  fequeftersd  valley, accompanied  on  the  right  by  the 
fame  brawling  rivulet  running  oyer  pebbles,  till  it  empties  it- 
felf  into  a  fine  piece  of  water  at  the  bottom.  The  path  here 
winding  to  the  left,  conforms  to  ihe  water  before-mentioned, 
running  round  the  foot  of  a  fmall  hill,  and  accompanying  this 
femicircular  lake  into  another  winding  valley,  fomewhat  more 
open,  and  not  lefs  pleafing  than  the  former.  There  is  a  feat 
about  the  centre  of  this  water  fcene,  where  the  ends  of  it  are 
loft  in  the  two  vallies  on  each  fide  ;  and  in  the  front  it  is  invi- 
libly  connected  with  another  piece  of  water,  of  about  twenty 
acres,  open  to,  but  not  the  property  of,  the  owner  of  the  Lea- 
fowes.  The  back  ground  of  this  fcene  is  very  beautiful,  and 
exhibits  a  picture  of  villages  and  varied  ground,  finely  held  up 
to  the  eye. — You  now  leave  the  priory  upon  the  left,  and  wind 
along  into  the  other  valley,  till  by  a  pleafing  Terpentine  walk 
you  enter  a  narrow  glade,  the  flopes  on  each  fide  finely  co- 
vered with  oaks  and  beeches;  on  the  left  of  which  is  a  com- 
mon bench,  which  affords  a  retiring  place, feci uded  from  every 
eye,  and  a  fhort  refpite,  during  which  the  eye  repofes  on  a  fine 
amphitheatre  of  wood.  You  now  proceed  to  a  feat  beneath  a 
fine  canopy  of  fpreading  oak,  on  the  back  of  which  is  this  in* 
fcription : 

"  Hue  ades,  O  Melibcee  !  caper  tibi  falvus,  13  hcedi  ; 
€€  JLtyji  quid ceffare  potes,  requiej'ce  fub  umbra" 

Come  hither,  O  Melibceus !  your  goats  and  your  kids  are  fafe ;  and, 
if  you  are  at  leifure,  reft  under  this  ihade. 

The  picture  before  it  is  that  of  a  beautiful  home  fcene  ;  a 
fmall  lawn  of  well  varied  ground,  encompaflfed  with  hills  and 
well  grown  oaks,  and  embellifhed  with  acaftof  the  piping 
Faunus,  amidft  trees  and  (hrubs  on  a  flope  upon  the  left ;  and 
on  the  right,  and  nearer  the  eye,  is  an  urninferibed  to  Mr. 
William  Somerville.  The  fcene  is  inclofed  on  all  fides  by 
trees  \  in  the  middle  only  there  is  an  opening,  where  the  lawn 
is  continued  and  winds  out  of  fight.   Here,  through  a  gate, 
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you  are  led  by  a  thicket  of  many  forts  of  willows  into  a  large 
root-houfe,  infcribed  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  firft  opening  of  the  cafcade,  which  is  the  principal 
ODje&from  the  root-houfe.  Otl\er  cafcadesrmy  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  greater  defcent  and  a  larger  torrent,  but  a  more 
wild  and  romantic  appearance  of  water,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ftriclly  natural,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  together,  is 
perhaps  no  where  to  be  feen.  Proceeding  on  the  right  hand 
path,  the  next  feat  affords  a  fceneof  what  Mr,  Shenftone 
ufed  to  call  his  foreft  ground,  confifting  of  wild  green  flopes 
peeping  through  dingle,  or  irregular  groups  of  trees,  a  con- 
fufed  mixture  of  favage  and  cultivated  ground,  forming  a 
landfcape  fit  for  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rofa. — Winding  on 
befide  this  lawn,  which  is  over-arched  with  fpreading  trees, 
the  eye  catches  at  intervals,  over  an  immediate  hill,  the  fpire 
of  Hales  Owen  church,  forming  here  a  perfect  obelifk ;  the 
urn  to  Mr.  Somerville,  &c.  And  now  pa/ling  through  a  kind 
of  thicket,  we  arrive  at  a  natural  bower  of  almoii  circular 
oaks,  infcribed  to  Mr.  Robert  Dodfley,  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Come  then,  my  friend,  thy  fylvan  tatle  diiphy, 
"  Come  hear  my  Faunus  tune  his  rultic  lay  ; 
"  Ah  !  rather  come,  and  in  thefe  dells  difown 
€t  The  care  of  other  ftrains,  and  tune  thy  o^n." 

On  the  bank  above  it,  amidft  the  afore-mentioned  ffirubs, 
is  a  ftatue  of  the  piping  Faunu*,  which  not  only  embeliifiies 
this  fcene,  but  is  alfo  feen  from  the  court  before  the  houfe, 
and  from  other  places,  It  is  furrounded  by  venerable  oaks, 
and  very  happily  fituated.  From  this  bower  alfo  you  look 
down  upon  the  afore*mentioned  irregular  ground,  fhut  up 
with  trees  on  all  fides,  except  fome  few  openings  to  the  more 
pleafing  parts  of  this  grotefqueand  hilly  country.  The  next 
little  bench  affords  the  fir  ft,  but  not  the  mod  ftriking  view  of 
the  priory.  It  is  indeed  a  fmall  building,  but  feen  as  it  is  be- 
neath trees,  and  its  extremity  alfo  hid  by  the  fame,  it  has  in 
fome  fort  the  dignity  and  folemn  appearance  of  a  large  edifice. 
Palling  through  a  gate, you  enter  a  (mall  open  grove,  where  the 
firft  feat  you  find  affords  a  picturefque  view,  through  trees, 
of  a  clump  of  oaks  at  a  diftance,  overfhadowing  a  little  cot- 
tage upon  a  green  hill.  From  hence  you  immediately  enter  a 
perfect  dome,  or  circular  temple  of  magnificent  beeches,  in 
the  centre  of  which  it  was  intended  to  place  an  antique  alcar 
or  ftatue  of  Pan.    The  path  ferpentizing  through  this  open 
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grove,  leads  us  by  an  eary  afcent  to  a  fmall  bench,  with  this 
motto  from  Horace : 

«■         "  Me  gelidum  nemus 

' '  Nymph ar unique  levei  cum fatyris  chori 

"  Secer?zunt  pcpulo" 

A  cool  grove  and  light  choirs  of  nymphs,  mingled  with  fatyrs,  fe* 
parate  me  from  the  populace." 

Alluding  to  the  retired  fituationof  the  grove.    There  5s  alfo 
feen  through  an  opening  to  the  left,  a  pieafing  landfcape  of  a 
diftant  hill,  with  a  white  farm  houfe  upon  the  fummit  ;  and  to 
the  right  a  beautiful  round  flope,  crowned  with  a  clump  of 
large  firs,  with  a  pyrairsidical  feat  on  its  centre;  to  which> 
after  a  fhort  walk,  the  path  conducts  you.   At  a  little  diftance 
from  hence  is  an  urn  infcribed  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Shen-  - 
{tone's  brother.    But  you  firft  come  to  another  view  of  the 
priory,  more  advantageous  and  at  a  better  diftance,  to  which 
the  eye  is  led  down  a  green  ilope,  through  a  fcenery  of  tall 
oaks,  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner;  the  grove  you  have  juft 
paffed  on  one  fide,  and  a  hill  of  trees  and  thickets  on  the 
other,  conducting  the  eye  to  a  narrow  opening  through  which 
it  appears*    You  nowafcend  to  a  fmall  bench,  where  the  cir- 
cumjacent country  begins  to  open ;  in  particular,  a  glafs* 
houfe  appears  between  two  large  clumps  of  trees,  at  about  the  1 
diiiance  of  four  miles.    Afcending  to  the  next  feat,  which  is 
in  the  Gothic  form,  the  fcene  grows  more  and  more  extended  ; 
woods  and  lawns,  hills  and  vallies,  thickets  and  plains,  agree- 
ably intermingled.    On  the  back  of  the  feat  is  the  following 
beautiful  infcription  : 

"  Shepherd,  would'ft  thou  here  obtain 

"  Pleafure  unalloy'd  with  pain  ? 

'*  Joy  that  fuits  the  rural  fphere? 

**  Gentle  Ihepherd,  lend  an  ear. 

*c  Learn  to  relifh  calm  delight, 
te  Verdant  vales,  and  fountains  bright;. 
*c  Trees  that  nod  on  Hoping  hills, 
*'  Caves  that  echo  tinkling  riih. 

€e  If  thou  canft  no  charms  difclofe 

4€  In  the  fimpleft  bud  that  blows  ; 

"  Go,  forfake  thy  plain  and  fold, 

**  Join  the  crowd,  and  toil  for  gold. 


"  Tranquil 
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"  Tranquil  pleafures  never  cloy ; 
•*  Banifh  each  tumultuousjoy  : 
Ctf  All  but  love — for  love  infpires 
€e  Fonder  wifties,  warmer  fires. 

cc  Love  and  all  its  joys  be  thine  ; 

€<  Yet  ere  thou  the  reins  refign, 

*c  Hear  what  reafon  feems  to  fay, 

**  Hear  attentive,  and  obey. 

te  Crimfon  leaves  the  rofe  adorn, 
tc  But  beneath  them  lurks  a  thorn; 
<c  Fair  and  flow'ry  is  the  brake, 
"  Yet  it  hides  the  vengeful  fnake. 

€t  Think  not  (he,  whofe  empty  pride 
"  Dares  the  fleecy  garb  deride  ; 
**  Think  not  (he,  who  light  and  vain, 
Cf  Scorns  the  fheep,  can  love  the  fwain. 

*'  Artlefs  deeds  and  fimple  drefs, 
"  Mark  the  chofen  (hepherdefs ; 
**  Thoughts  by  decency  controul'd, 
"  Well  conceiv'd  and  freely  told. 

"  Senfe  that  fhuns  each  confcious  air, 

Wit  that  falls  ere  well  aware  ; 
**  Generous  pity,  prone  to  ligh, 
€C  If  her  kid  or  lambkin  die. 

te  Let  not  lucre,  let  not  pride, 

€i  Draw  thee  from  fuch  charms  alide ; 

€C  Have  not  thofe  their  proper  fphere  ? 

*c  Gentler  paflions  triumph  here. 

*c  See  to  fweeten  thy  repofe, 
«*  The  bloflbm  bud,  the  fountain  flows  5 
"  Lo !  to  crown  thy  healthful  board, 
"  All  that  milk  and  fruits  afford. 

6C  Seek  no  more — the  reft  is  vain, 
<€  Pleafure  ending  fooa  in  pain, 
"  Anguifh  lightly  gilded  o'er. 
ce  Clofe  thy  wifli,  and  feek  no  more." 

And  now  pafling  through  a  wicker,  the  path  winds  up  the 
back  part  of  a  circular  green  hill,  difcoverlng  little  of  the 
country  till  you  enter  a  clump  of  (lately  firs  upon  the  fiitnrmt. 
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Over-arched  by  thefe  is  an  o&agonal  fear,  the  back  of  which 
forms  a  table  or  pedeftal  for  a  bowl,  infcribed 

€s  To  all  Friends  round  the  Wrekin." 

Which  large  and  venerable  hill  appears  full  in  front,  at  the 
diftanceof  about  thirty  miles.  This  fcene  is  a  very  fine  one, 
divided  by  the  firs  into  feveral  compartments,  each  anfwering 
to  the  fides  of  the  octagonal  feat,and  to  every  one  is  allotted  a 
competent  number  of  flriking  objects  to  make  a  com  pi  eat  pic* 
ture.  Hence  the  path  winds  on  betwixt  two  fmall  benches, 
each  of  which  exhibits  a  pleafing  landfcape,  which  cannot 
efcape  the  eye  of  a  connoifleur.  Here  you  wind  through  a 
fmail  thicket,  and  foon  enter  a  cavity  in  the  hill,  filled  with 
trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  feat,  from  whence  is  disco- 
vered, gleaming  acrofs  the  trees,  a  confiderable  length  of  the 
Terpentine  llrearn,  running  under  a  flight  ruitic  bridge  to  the 
right*  Hence  we  afcend  to  a  kind  of  Gothic  alcove,  looking 
down  afiope,  flanked  with  large  oaks  and  tall  beeches,  which 
together  over- arch  the  fcene.  On  the  back  of  this  building 
is  iound  the  following  inscription  :  ) 

"  O  you  that  bathe  in  courtlye  blyfTe, 
€C  Or  toyle  in  fortune's  giddy  fpheare, 

"  Do  noc  rafhlydeem  amyffe 

"  Of  him  that  bydes  contented  here, 

cf  Nor  yet  difdeigne  the  ruflet  ftoale, 

**  Which  o'er  each  carelefs  lymbe  he  flyngs : 

66  Nor  yet  deryde  the  beechen  bowle, 

fe  in  which  he  quaffs  the  lympid  fprings. 

€€  Forgive  him  if  at  eve  or  dawne 

te  Devoid  of  worldly  eark  he  ftray  ; 
C(  Or  all  befide  fome  flowerye  lawne, 

c<  He  waile  his  inoffenfive  daye. 

"  So  may  he  pardonne  fraud  and  flrife, 

*'  If  fuch  in  courtlye  haunt  he  fee, 
«c  For  faults  there  beene  in  bufye  life, 

"  Frcm  which  thefe  peacef  ul  glennes  are  free." 

Below  the  akove  is  a  large  floping  lawn  finely  bounded,  crof- 
fed  by  the  ferpentine  water,  and  interfperfed  with  fi  igle  or 
clumps  of  oaks  at  agreeable  diftances ;  farther  on  the  fcene  is 
finely  varied.    Proceeding  hence  through  a  wicker,  you  enter 
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upon  another  lawn,  beyond  which  is  a  new  theatre  of  wild, 
fhaggy  precipices^  hanging  coppice  ground,  and  fmooth  round 
hilis  between,  of  an  oppofite  chara&er  to  the  ground  which 
you  havepafled.  Walking  along  the  head  of  this  lawn,  you 
come  to  a  feat  under  a  fpreading  beach,  with  this  inscription  : 

€C  Hoc  erat  in  <votis  ;  modus  agri  non  it  a  magnus, 

€(  Hon  us  ubi,  cif  teclo  vicinus  jugis  aqua  fonsy 

"  Et  paulum  fyl<va,fuper  bis  foret.    Auclius  atque 

* ?  Dii  meliu s facer  e . ' ' 

This  was  among  my  wiflies :  a  portion  of  land  not  large,  but  in 
which  there  might  be  a  garden,  and  contiguous  to  my  houfe  a  ne- 
ver-failing fpring  of  water,  and  befides  thefe  a  little  grove.  But 
the  gods  have  dealt  ftill  better,  and  more  bountifully  by  me. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hanging  lawn  before  you  the  houfe  is  dis- 
covered, half  hid  with  trees  and  bu(hes.  A  little  hanging  wood, 
and  a  piece  of  winding  water  iflues through  a  nobis  clump  of 
large  oaks  and  fpreading  beeches.  At  the  diftance  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles  Lord  Stamford's  ground  appears,  and  be- 
yond it  the  Clee  hills,  in  this  county.  Hence  ftill  paffingalong 
the  top  of  the  lawn,  you  crofs  another  gate,  and  behind  the 
fence  begin  to  defcend  into  the  valley.  About  halt  way  down 
it  is  a  frnall  bench,  which  throws  the  eye  upon  a  near  fcene  of 
hanging  woo  ds,  and  foaggy,  wild  declivities,  intermixed  witfi 
fmooth  green  flopes,  and  fcenes  of  cultivation.  You  now  re- 
turn again  into  the  great  lawn  at  bottom,  and  foon  come  to  a 
feat  which  gives  a  nearer  view  of  the  water  beforementioned, 
between  the  trunks  of  high  overfliadowing  oaks  and  beeches  ; 
beyond  which  the  winding  line  of  trees  is  continued  down  to 
the  valley  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  at  a  d  ft>nce,  the  top  of 
Clent  Hill  appears,  and  the  Koufe  upon  a  fwell  amidit  the 
trees  and  bufhes.  In  the  centre  the  eye  is  carried  down  a 
length  of  lawn,  till  it  refts  upon  the  town  and  fpire  of  Hales, 
with  fome  beautiful  pidturefque  ground  rifing  behind  it. 
Somewhat  out  of  the  path,  and  in  the  centre  or  a  noble 
clump  of  ftately  beeches  is  a  feat  inferibei  to  Mr*  Jofepri 
Spence. 

You  now,  through  a  fmall  gate,  enter  The  Lover's  Walk, 
and  proceed  to  a  feat  where  the  water  is  feen  very  aivantage- 
oufly  at  full  length,  which,  though  not  large,  is  lb  agreeably 
ft  aped,  and  has  its  bounds  fo  well  concealed,  that  the  be- 
holder may  receive  lefs  pleafure  from  many  lakes  of  greater 
extent,    The  margin  on  one  fide  is  fringed  with  alders,  the  - 
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other  is  overhung  with  moft  (lately  oaks  and  beeches,  and  the 
middle,  beyond  the  water,  prefents  the  Hales  Owen  fcene, 
with  3  group  of  houfes  on  the  flope  behind,  and  the  horizon 
well  fringed  with  the  wood.  Now  winding  a  few  paces  round 
the  margin  of  the  water,  you  come  to  another  fmall  bench, 
which  prefents  the  former  fcene  fomewhat  varied,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  whited  village  among  trees  upon  a  hill  ;  proceed- 
ing on,  you  enter  the  pieafing  gloom  of  this  agreeable  walk, 
and  come  to  a  bench  beneath  a  fpreading  beech  that  overhangs 
both  walk  and  water,  which  has  been  called  The  Affignation 
S;at,  and  has  this  inscription  on  the  back  of  it  from  Virgil  : 

"  Nerixe  Galatea  I  thy  mo  mihi  dulcior  Hybla, 
'?  Candidior  cygnis,  hcsdera  formofior  alba  ! 
€t  Cum  primum  pafti  repetent  pr&fepia  tauri, 
"  Si  qua  tut  Corjdonis  babii  te  cura>'vemto" 

Divine  Galatea!  fweeter  to  me  than  Hyblean  thyme, whiter  than 
fvvans,  fairer  than  white  ivy  ;  as  foon  as  the  well-fed  fleers  (hall 
have  returned  to  their  flails,  do  thou  come  hither,  if  thou  haft  any 
regard  for  Cory  don. 

Here  the  path  begins  gradually  to  afcend  beneath  a  depth  of 
fhatfe,  by  the  fide  of  which  is  a  fmali  bubbling  rill,  either  form- 
ing little  peninfulas  rolling  over  pebbles,  or  falling  down  in 
fmali  cafcades,  all  under  cover,  and  taught  to  murmur  very 
agreeably*  This  foft  and  peniive  fcene,  very  properly  called 
The  Lover's  Walk,  is  terminated  by  an  ornamental  urn,  in- 
scribed to  IViifs  Dolman,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  relation  of 
Mr,  Shenftone's,  who  died  of  the  fmall-pox  when  about  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age.  The  afcent  from  hence  winds  fome- 
what more  fteeply  to  another  feat,  where  the  eye  is  thrown 
over  a  rough  fcene  of  broken  and  furry  ground,  upon  a 
piece  of  water  in  the  flat,  whofe  extremities  are  hid  behind 
trees  andlhrubs,  amongtl  which  the  houfe  appears,  and  makes 
upon  the  whole  no  unpleafing  pifture.  The  path  ftill  winds 
undercover  up  the  hill,  the  fleep  declivity  of  which  is  fome- 
what  eafed  by  the  ferpentine  of  it,  till  you  come  to  a  frnall 
bench,  with  this  line  from  Pope's  Eloifa  : 

"  Divine  oblivion  of  low  thoughted  care  !" 

The  opening  before  it  prefents  a  folitary  fcene  of  trees, 

thickets,  and  precipices,  and  terminates  upon  a  green  hill,  with 
a  clump  of  firs  on  the  top.  You  may  find  the  great  ufe  as 
well  as  beauty  of  the  ferpentine  path  in  climbing  up  this  wood* 
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The  firft  feat  of  which,  in  allufion  to  the  beautiful  f^cne  be- 
fore it,  has  the  following  lines  from  Virgil : 

"  Hie  latis  oii a  fundi  s, 
ce  Spelunca,  <vi<viquc  lac  us,  bic  frigid*  Tempe, 
"  Mugitufque  bourn,  mollefque  fub  arbore  fomni" 

Hare  are  peaceful  retreats  in  fpacious  fields,  grottoes,  and  chryftal 
Jakes ;  with  cool,  delicious  vales,  the  lowings  of  kine.  and  gentle 
flumbers  under  fhady  trees. 

Here  the  eye  looking  down  a  flope  beneath  the  fpreading 
•arms  of  oak  and  beech  trees,  pafTes  firfl:  over  fome  rough  furry 
ground,  then  over  water  to  the  large  fwelling  lawn,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  houfe  is  difcovered  among  trees  and 
thickets  ;  this  forms  the  fore  grounds.  Beyond  tnis  appears 
a  fwell  of  wafte  furry  land,  diveifified  with  a  cottage,  and  a 
road  that  winds  behind  a  farm- houfe,  and  a  fine  clump  of 
trees.  The  back  fceneof  all  is  a  femicircular  range  of  hills, 
diverfified  with  wood,  fcenes  of  cultivation,  and  enclofures,  to 
about  four  or  five  miles  di fiance.  Still  winding  up  into  the 
wood,  you  come  to  a  flight  feat,  opening  through  trie  trees  to  a 
bridge  of  five  piersj  croffing  a  large  piece  of  water  at  about 
half  a  mile  diftance.  The  next  feat  looks  down  from  a  con- 
fiderable  height,  along  the  fide  of  a  fleep  precipice,  upon  fome 
irregular  and  pleafing  ground  ;  and  now  you  turn  on  a  fuddeu 
into  a  long,  flrait  lined  walk  in  the  wood,  arched  over  with 
tall  trees,  and  terminating  with  a  fmall  ruftic  building. 
Though  the  walk  be  flrait  lined,  yet  the  bafe  rifes  and  falls  fo 
agreeably,  as  leaves  no  reafon  tocenfure  it-  formality.  About 
the  middle  of  this  avenue,  you  arrive  at  a  lohy  goihic  fear, 
whence  you  look  down  a  flope,  through  the  wood  on  each 
fide.  This  view  is  indeed  a  fine  one  ;  the  eye  firft  travelling 
down  over  well  variegated  ground  into  the  valley,  where  is  a 
large  piece  of  water.  The  ground  from  hence  rifes  gra- 
dually to  the  top  of  Clent-hill,  and  the  landfcape  is  enriched 
with  a  view  of  Hales  Owen,  the  iate  Lord  Dudley's  houfe, 
and  a  large  wood  of  Lord  Lyttleton's.  Hence  you  proceed  to 
the  luftic  building  before  mentioned,  a  flight  and  unexpenfive 
edifice,  formed  of  rough  unhewn  ftone,  commonly  called  here 
The  Temple  of  Pan\  having  a  trophy  of'  the  Tibia  and  Syrinx, 
With  this  inicription  from  Virgil  over  the  entrance  : 

'*  Pan  primus  calamcs  ccra  conjung're p lures 

"  Edocuit  i  Pan  curat  ov£S,G<viumqu2  magylrcs" 

Pan, 
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Parij  who  firft  taught  us  to  conjoin  our  reeds, 
Pan,  who  protects  the  Iheep,  their  mailers  feeds. 

Hence  mounting  once  more  to  the  right  through  this  dark  um- 
brageous walk,  ycu  enter  at  once  upon  a  lightfome  high  natu- 
ral terras,  whence  the  eye  is  thrown  over  the  fcenes  which  have 
Ken  viewed  before,  together  with  many  fine  additional  ones, 
and  all  beheld  from  a  declivity  that  approaches  as  near  to  a 
pr  cipice  as  is  agreeable.  In  the  middle  is  a  feat  with  this 
inscription : 

t(  Divini  Gloria  Ruris  f" 
To  the  glory  of  the  country  ! 

This  is  by  far  the  mod  magnificent  fcene  here.    It  would  be 
idle  to  mention  the  Clee-hills,  the  Wrekin,  the  Welch  moun- 
tains, or  Caer  Caradoc,  at  a  prodigious  didance  ;  which, 
though  they  finely  terminate  the  fcene,  (hould  not  be  mentioned 
at  the  Leafowes,  the  beauty  of  which  turns  chiefly  upon  dif- 
tinguifhable  fcenes.    The  valley  upon  the  right  is  equally  en- 
riched, and  the  oppofite  fide  is  well  fringed  with  wood  ;  and 
the  high  hills  on  the  one  fide  of  this  long  winding  vale  rolling 
agreeably  into  the  hollows  on  the  other.     Hence  returning 
back  into  the  wood,  and  crofiing  Pan's  Temple,  you  go  di- 
rectly down  the  Hope,  into  another  part  of  Mr*  S  hen  Hone's 
ground,  till  you  come  to  a  feat  under  a  noble  beech,  prefenting 
a  rich  variety  of  fore  ground  ;  and,  at  above  half  a  mile's  dif* 
tanee,  the  Gothic  alcove,  on  a  hill  well  covered  wnh  woods,  a 
pretty  cottage  under  trees,  in  the  morediftant  part  o?  theconcave, 
and  a  farm  hcufe  uaon  the  right,  all  piflurcfque  objects.  The 
next,  and  the  lubfequent  feat,  afford  pretty  much  the  fame 
fcene?,  a  little  enlarged  ;  with  the  addition  of  that  remarkable 
clump  of  trees  called  Frankly  Beeches^  near  the  old  family  feat 
of  the  Lyttletons,  and  from  whence  the  Lords  of  that  name 
derive  their  title.    You  came  now  to  a  handfome  Gothic 
fcene,  backed  with  a^ciump  of  firs,  which  throws  the  eye  in 
front  full  upon  the  cafcade  in  the  valley,  illuing  from  beneath 
a  dark  (hade  of  poplars*    The  houle  appears  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  fwelling  lawn,  bufhed  with  trees  and  thicket.  The 
pleating  variety  of  ealy  iwells  and  hollows,  bounded  by  fcenes 
jtfs  fmooth  and  cultivated,  affords  the  molt  delightful  picluie 
or  domeitic  retirement  and  tranqu  illy*    You  now  defceud  to 
a  feat  tnclofed  with  hrndfome  pales, and  irucribed  to  the  late 
Lord  lyyttleton.    Itprefents  a  beautiful  view  up  a  valley,  con- 
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traQed  gradually,  and  ending  in  a  group  of  moft  magnificent 
oaks  and  beeches,  Tne  right  hand  fide  is  enlivened  with  cwa 
ftnking  cafcades,  and  a  winding  dream,  feen  at  intervals  be- 
t ween  tufts  of  dees  and  woodland.  To  the  left  appears  the 
hanging  wood  already  mentioned,  wi'h  the  Gothic  fceen  on 
the  Hope  in  the  centre.  Winding  ftill  downwards,  you  cornc 
to  a  fmall  feat,  where  one  of  the  offices  of  the  houfe,  and  a 
view  of  a  cottage  on  very  high  ground,  are  feen  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees  of  the  grove  in  the  adjacent  valley.  The  next  feat 
fliews  another  face  of  the  fame  valley,  the  water  gliding 
calmly  along  betwixt  two  feeming  groves,  without  any  caf- 
cade.  Thefcene  is  very  fignificandy  alluded  to  by  the  motta 
from  Virgil ; 

<e  Rura  mibi,  et  rigid  placeant  in  vallihus  amnes, 
fC  Flumina  amem,  fylvafque  inglorius" 

May  fields  and  dreams  gliding  in  the  vallies  be  my  delight,  and  may 
I  enjoy  the  rivers  and  the  woods  in  peaceful  obfcurity. 

Ycu  now  defcend  to  a  beautiful  gloomy  fcene,  called  VlrgiVs 
Grove  :  At  the  entrance  you  pafs  by  a  fmall  obelifk  on  the 
right  hand,  infcribed  to  Virgil.  Before  this  is  a  flight  bench* 
where  fome  of  the  fame  objects  are  feen  again,  but  in  a  diffe- 
rent point  of  view.  The  whole  fcene  is  opake  and  gloomy* 
;  confifting  of  a  fmall  deep  valley,  the  fides  of  which  are  en- 
clofed  w»th  irregular  tufts  of  hazel  and  other  underwood  •  and 
the  whole  overi-hadowed  with  lofty  trees,  rifing  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which  a  copious  fiream  makes 
its  way  by  moffy  banks,  enamelled  with  primrofes,  and  a  va- 

*  riety  of  wild  wood  flowers*    The  fir  ft  feat  you  approach  is  ia- 
fcribed  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  James  Thomfon,  author  of  the 

;  Seafons  ;  and  the  following  lines  are  alfo  placed  on  it : 

Qua  tibi,  qua  tali  red  dam  pro  carmine  dona  ? 
€(  Nam  neque  me  tantum  dementis  Jibilus  Au[iris 
(i  r         cc  Nec  percuffa  jwvant  fiuSlu  tarn  littora,  nee  qua? 
k  •*  Saxqfas  inter  decurrunt  jlumina  <valks" 

\  What  (hall  I  give  thee,  what  return  can  I  make  for  fo  excellent  z 
ibng  ?  for  neither  do  the  whifpers  of  the  rifing  fouth  vvi.no,  nor  tne 

!:  gentle dafliing  of  the  waves,  fo  much  delight,  nor  rivers  gliding 
among  the  rocky  valiies. 

This  feat  is  placed  upon  a  fieep  bank,  on  the  edge  of  the  val- 

•  ley,  from  which  the  eye.  is  hers  drawn  down  into  the  flat  below, 
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by  the  light  that  glimmers  in  front,  an  J  by  the  found  of  va- 
rious cafcade?,  by  which  the  winding  ftream  is  .agreeably 
broken.  Oppofite  to  this  feat, the  ground  rifes  again  to  a  kind  of 
dripping  fountain, where  a  (mall  rill  trickles  down  a  rude  nich 
of  reck- work,  through  fern,  liverwort,  and  aquatic  trees. 
After  falling  down  thefe  cafcades,  it  winds  under  a  bridge  of 
one  arch,  and  then  emptied  itfelf  into  a  fmall  lake,  which 
catches  it  below.  On  the  left  is  feen  one  of  the  mcft  beauti- 
ful cafcades  imaginable,  through  a  kind  of  vifta  or  glade, 
falling  down  a  precipice  over-arched  with  trees.  You  now 
proceed  to  a  feat,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  root,  on  the  fids  of 
a  flope,  with  this  infeription  ; 

/  "  O  let  me  haunt  the  peaceful  lhade  ; 
M  Nor  let  ambition  e'er  invade 
<c  The  tenants  of  this  leafy  bower, 
**  That  Ihun  her  paths,  and  flight  her  power. 

te  Hither  the  peaceful  halcyon  flies 
"  From  focial  meads,  and  open  fk'es ; 
"  Pleas'd  by  this  rill  her  courfe  to  fleer, 
**  And  hide  her  fapphire  plumage  here. 

u  The  trout  bedropt  with  crimfon  Mains, 
**  Forfakcs  the  river's  proud  domains, 
■*  Forfakes  the  fun's  unwelcome  gleam, 
M  To  lurk  within  this  humble  ftream. 

u  And  fure  I  hear  the  Naiad  fay, 
•*  Flow,  flow,  my  flreams,  this  devious  way, 
*'  Though  lovely  foft  thy  murmurs  are, 
«'  Thy  waters  lovely,  cool,  and  fair.  * 

€t  Flow,  gentle  ftream,  nor  let  the  vain 
41  Thy  imall  unfullied  ftores  difdain  ; 
'«  Nor  let  the  penflve  iage  repine, 
€*  Whofe  latent  courfe  reiembles  thine." 

The  view  from  it  is  a  tranquil  fcene  of  water,gliding  through 
Coping  gicund,  with  a  fketch  through  the  trees  of  the  fmalL 
pond  below.  Farther  on,  you  lofe  all  fight  of  water,  and  only 
hear  the  noife.  Ycu  now  turn  all  on  a  fudden  upon  the  high 
cafcade,  which  attracted  admiration  before  in  vifia.  The  fcene 
around  is  quite  a  grotto  of  native  Hone,  roots  of  trees  over- 
hanging it,  and  the  whole  (haded  over  head.  However,  you 
firft  approach  u  on  the  left  a  chalybeat  ipring,  with  an  iron 
bowl  chained  to  it.  Then  turning  to  the  right,  you  find  a 
ftone  feat,  making  part  of  the  afoiefaid  cave.    You  now  wind 
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up  a  fliady  path  on  the  left  hand,  and  crcffing  the  head  of  the 
cafcade,  pafs  befide  the  river  that  fupplies  it,  in  your  way  up 
to  the  houfe.    One  feat  fiift  occurs  under  a  (hady  oak  as  you 
afcend  the  hill  ;  foon  after  you  enter  the  (hrubbery,  which 
half  furrounds  the  houfe,  where  you  find  two  feats,  inferib^d 
to  Mr,  Richard  Graves  and  Mr*  Richard  Jago,  two  of  Mr, 
Shenftone's  moft  particular  friends*    From  the  feat  infcnb?d 
to  Mr.  Jago  is  an  opening  down  the  valley,  aver  a  lawn,  well 
edged  with  oaks,  to  a  piece  of  water  croffed  by  a  confiderable 
bridge  in  the  flat ;  which,  with  the  fteeple  of  Hales  (a  village 
amidft  trees)  make  on  the  whole  a  very   pieafing  picture* 
Thus  winding  through  flowering  fh rubs,  befides  a  menagerie 
for  doves,  you  are  conducted  to  the  (tables.    But  it  (hould  not 
be  forgot,  that  on  the  entrance  into  this  fnrubbery,  the  fuft  ob- 
ject that  (hikes  us  is  a  Venus  de  Medicls,  befide  a  bafon  of 
gold  full,  encompafled  with  fhrubs,  ana  illuftrated  with  the 
following  infeription  : 

—  <f  Semi—redufta  Venus" 

"  To  Venus,  Venus  here  retir'd, 

"  My  fober  vows  I  pay  ; 
*€  Not  her  on  Paphian  plains  admir'd— * ' 

*tf  The  bold,  the  pert,  the  gay. 

<c  Not  her  whofe  am'rous  leer  prevail'd 

"  To  bribe  the  Phrygian  boy  ; 
*'  Not  her  who,  clad  in  armour,  fail'd 

"  To  fave  difaftrous  Troy. 

'*  Frefti  rifing  from  the  foamy  tide, 

"  She  every  bofom  warms ; 
<c  While  half  withdrawn  fhe  feems  to  hide, 

tf  And  half  reveals  her  charms. 

"  Learn  hence,  ye  boafted  fons  of  tafte, 

<c  Who  plan  the  rural  {hade — 
€(  Learn  hence  to  (hun  the  vicious  waflc 

**  Of  pomp  at  large  dilplay'd. 

"  Let  fweet  concealment's  magic  art 
f*  Your  mazy  bounds  inveft  ; 
And  while  the  fight  unveils  a  part, 
**  Let  fancy  painc  the  reft. 

€t  Let  coy  referve  with  coft  unite 

te  To  grace  your  wood  or  field  ; 
*'  No  ray  obtrufive  pall  the  fight, 

"  In  aught  you  paint  or  build. 
Vol,  II.  2  E  «  And 
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u  And  far  be  driven  thefumptuous  glare  . 

"  Of  gold  from  Britilh  groves  ; 
€e  And  far  the  meretricious  air 

€<  Of  China's  vain  alcoves. 

M  'TIs  bamful  beauty  ever  twines. 

te  The  moil  coerfive  chain  ; 
*'  'Tis  me  that  fov'reign  rule  declines, 

"  Who  bed  deferves  to  reign." 

Hawkeftone  is  a  fine  feat  belonging  to  Sir  Rowland  Hilf, 
Bart.  The  houfe,  which  is  built  in  a  very  good  tafte,  {land- 
ing low,  is  not  feen  from  the  road  ;  but  the  hill,  which  (lands 
above  the  houfe,  and  fronts  the  Wrekin,  is  made  very  agree- 
able, by  cutting  away  the  rocks,  and  forming  them  into 
baftions,  and  regular  Gothie  buildings,  with  the  fame  frone* 
Here  is  a  fine  vinevard  planted  in  terraces,  which  overlooks  the 
country  beyond  Shrewfoury,  in  which  the  grapes  generally 
ripen  as  foon  as  in  moft  parts  of  England,  owing  to  its  fifu- 
atioh,  being  defended  on  every  fide,  and  open  only  to  the  fouth. 

Near  Gfweftry  is  Haljlon^  the  feat  of  John  Myton,  Efq. 
The  hotffe  is  fituated  on  an  elevated  plot  of  ground,  which 
rife«0!itof  an  extend ve  flat.  This  flat,  being  well  dotted 
with  trees,  forefliortens  the  profpedi,  till  it  is  bounded  by  the 
magnificent  fcenery  of  the  farrounding  hills,  which  diftin&ly 
form,  in  various  (hape's,  many  pleating  points  of  view#  A  very 
epctentive  wood  flanks  each  fidecf  the  hou/e,  which  is  bounded 
by  a  fine  piece  of  water,  made  by  extending  the  banks  of  the 
river  Perry,  and  by  conveying  branch  of  it  through  the 
Jower  part  <.  f  the  wood?,  inclofing  fevera!  iflands,  whofe  fhores 
are  fhaded  with  very  large  full-grown  oaks,  which,  all  together, 
form  one  of  the  moft  pleating  artificial  pieces  of  water  that  is 
any  where  to  be  met  with* 

The  late  Duke  of  Kingfton  had  a  feat  in  this  county  known 
by  the  name  cf  Tong  Cajlle.  it  is  a  very  ancient  ftru£lure, 
and  in  the  Saxon  times  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Northurrjb^r- 
]ai)d.  At  Pepper  Hill%  fix  feen  miles  from  Shrewfbury,  is  the 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury.  Shenton  Hall*  three  miles  from 
JDrayfon,  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Vifcuunt  Kilmurray.  At  Stoke, 
near  Wenlock,  is  a  feat  of  Lord  Craven.  Qckley  Parky :  ^ar 
Munflow,  is  the  feat  of  the.  Earl  of  Powis*  Ac  ipley  is  the 
feat  of  SirThomasWhitmnre;  ztLovgnor>i\\2it  of  SirR  ci  rd 
Co; be;,  Bart»  and  at  Jtiaugbtgn,  near  Shefaa),  that  of  Sir  Hugh 
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Briggs,  Bart.  At  Andley*  near  Bridgnorth,  is  the  feat  of  Sir 
Richard  Acton  \  and  at  Lanvarda*  near  Gfweftrv,  is  the  ff  at  of 
Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne,  Bart*  At  Wtfi  Coppice  i*  the 
feat  of  Edward  Powis,  Efq;  where  he  has  a  deer-park  bounded 
by  the  Severn.  At  dflon  Burnel  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Edward 
Smith,  Bart,  and  at  Bunting/dale,  near  Drayton,  that  of  Sir 
Herbert  Mackworth,  Bart. 

Shropfhire  being  a  frontier  county  between  England  and 
Wales,  was  anciently  better  fortified  than  any  other  county  in 
England, having  no  lefs  than  thirty-two  caftles,befides  fortified 
towns.  The  extremities  of  Shropfhire  towards  Wales,  b;ing 
the  limits  of  both  countries,  was  called  The  Marches  of 
Wale?,  and  governed  by  fome  of  the  nobility  of  this  county, 
who  were  {tiled  Lords  of  the  Marches.  Thefe  lords,  within 
the  bounds  of  their  feveral  jurifdidions,  ailed  with  a  kind  of 
palatine  authority,  which  approached  nearer  to  fovereign  power 
than  perhaps  any  delegated  authority  whatever  \  but  this 
power,  which  was  generally  exercifed  with  great  infolence  over 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Marches,  was  by  degrees  abolifhed  after 
the  reduction  of  Wales,  and  the  accefiion  of  it  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

The  famous  military  way  called  PPatlfag-fireetitMets  Shrop- 
fhire out  of  Staffordfhire$  at  Boningale,  a  village  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  county,  north^eaft  of  Bridgenorth.  From  Bo- 
ningale it  pafles  north-weft  to  Wellington,  and  from  thence 
fouth-weft  through  Wroxeter,  where,  crofling  the  Severn  at  a 
place  called  Wroxeter  Ford,  it  runs  fouthward  through  the 
county  intoHerefordfhire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wroxeter 
this  road  is  very  entire, and  being  ftrait,and  railed  a  considerable 
height  above  the  level  of  the  foil,  may  be  feen  from  hence  to 
the  extent  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles, both  fouthward  and  northward. 

Wroxeter  was  certainly  a  Roman  city,  and  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  the  ftation  called  by  the  Romans  Urico- 
nium  or  Viroconium  It  was  called  Caer  Uruacb  by  the  ancienc 
Britons,  and  ffirekin  Cejier  by  the  Saxons,  it  was,  without 
doubt,  the  fecond  if  net  the  firit  city  of  the  ancient  Cornawii, 
and  fortified  by  the  Romans  to  fecure  the  ford  of  the  Severn. 
The  extent  of  the  wail  was  about  three  mile?,  and  from  fome 
fragments  of  it  that  fttll  remain,  the  foundation  appears  to  have 
been  nine  feet  thick.  It  had  a  vaft  trench  on  the  outiide, 
which,  even  at  this  day,  is  in  fome  places  very  deep, — Here  are 
alfQ  other  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  caikd  7bs  Old  fVorks 
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of  Wrcxeter,  Thefe  are  fragments  of  a  ftone  wall,  about  one 
hundred  feet  long,  and  in  the  middle  twenty  feet  high.  Some 
years  ago,  here  was  difcovered  a  fquare  room  under  ground,  fup- 
ported  by  four  rows  of  fmall  brick  pillars,  with  a  double  floor 
of  mortar,  built  in  the  nature  of  a  fudatory,  or  fweating-houfe, 
much  in  ufe  among  the  Romans,  In  the  channel  of  the  Se- 
vern, near  this  place,  when  the  water  is  low,  there  may  be  feen 
the  remains  of  a  ftone  bridge  ;  and  in  and  about  this  village 
Roman  coins,  and  other  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  have 
frequently  been  dug  up. — When  or  how  this  confiderable  place 
was  dcmolifhed  is  not  certainly  known,but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  deftrcyed  by  the  Saxons,  becaufe,  among  the  great 
number  of  Roman  coins  found  here,  there  has  not  yet  been 
difcovered  a  fingle  piece  of  the  Saxon  money.  From  the  black- 
mfs  of  the  foil  here,  and  the  defaced  appearance  of  moft  of 
the  coins,  it  is  probable  that  this  place  was  confumed  by  fire, 

A  t  Caer  Caradock,  a  hill  near  the  conflux  of  the  Clun  and 
the  Temd,  are  fiill  to  be  feen  fome  remains  of  a  fortification, 
erccled  by  the  famous  Briufh  King  Caraclacus,  in  the  year  53, 
and  gallantly  defended  a^ainft  Oftorius  and  a  Roman  army.  It 
is  commonly  called  The  Gair^  and  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  iide  of 
the  hill,  which  is  accefiible  only  on  the  weft.  The  ramparts 
are  walled,  but  now  for  the  mo  ft  part  covered  with  earth  j  and 
though  the  foil  of  this  hill  is  a  hard  rock,  yet  the  trenches  of 
the  Reman  camp  are  very  deep.  This  fortification,  however, 
was  taken  by  Oftorius,  and  the  Britifh  Prince  Caraclacus 
and  his  family  fent  prifoner  to  Rome,  for  which  the  Roman  fe- 
jiate  decreed  their  general  a  triumph  ;  but  the  behaviour  of 
Caraclacus  at  Rome  was  fo  nobie  that  the  Emperor  Claudius 
fet  him  and  his  family  at  liberty. 

Other  traces  in  this  neighbourhood  of  Roman  camps  and 
Britiflb  fortifications,  faid  to  be  deftroyed  in  the  fame  celebrated 
expedition  of  Oftorius  againft  Caraclacus,  are  a  perfeel  Ro- 
man camp  called  Brandon  ;  a  Britifh  camp  called  Coxoll  ;  the 
juins  of  a  large  fort  on  the  fouth  part  of  a  hill  called  Tongley  ; 
another  great  fort  called  1  he  Bilhop's  Mote,  on  the  weft  fide 
qf  a  hill  within  a  mile  of  Bifhop's  Cafile ;  and  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  fame  fort  is  an  acre  of  ground  furrounded  with  an 
intrenchmenu 

At  dflon  Burned  three  miles  from  Great  Wenlock,  a  par- 
liament was  held  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Firft, 
when  the  Lords  fat  in  a  caftle  and  thfe  Commons  in  a  barn, 
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both  which  are  now  {landing.  In  this  feffions  of  parliament 
the  famous  ftatute  called  The  Statute  Merchant,  was  ena&ed 
for  the  aflurance  of  debts. 

Bofcobel Hcufe  and  Grove,  nortb-eaft  of  Bridgnorth,  upon 
the  borders  of  Stafford  (hi  re,  are  famous  for  having  been  the 
biding  places  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  after  his  defeat  at 
Wo,rceftcr,  in  which  his  M^jefty  eluded  the  fearch  of  the  ene- 
my fent  in  purfuit  of  him.  in  the  night  his  Majefty  was  con- 
cealed in  the  houfe,  and  toward  morning  was  conducted  to  the 
grove,  where  he  hid  himfelf  in  the  top  of  a  great  oak  tree, 
from  whence  he  faw  a  troop  that  were  in  fearch  of  him  di- 
verted to  another  fide  of  the  grove  in  cb  ice  of  an  owl,  which 
flew  out  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  fluttered  along  the  ground, 
as  if  he  had  been  broken  winged.  The  tree  which  concealed 
this  Prince  was  afterwards  cailed  The  Royal  Oak,  and  in- 
clofed  with  a  brick  wall,  but  is  now  almoft  cut  away  by  tra- 
vellers. 

One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  this  county  is  a  well  at 
Brojely^  little  to  the  north*  eaft  of  Wenlock,  which  exhales  a 
vapour  that,  when  contracted  to  a  fmall  vent  by  an  iron  cover 
with  a  hole  in  it,  catches  fire  from  any  flame  applied  to  it,  and 
burns  up  like  a  lamp,  fo  that  eggs  or  even  meat  may  be  boiled 
over  it :  upon  taking  off  the  cover  the  flame  goes  out ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  a  piece  of  meat  boiled  in  it  has  not  the  leafl 
fmell  or  tafte  of  its  fulpnureous  quality.  The  water  is  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  as  much  fo  immediately  after  the  fire  is  out 
as  before  the  vapour  was  lighted. 

At  Pitchforth  or  Pitch/ord,  north-weft  of  Wenlock,  there 
is  a  well,  upon  the  water  of  which  floats  a  liquid  bitumen, 
which  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  fkim  off,  and  ufe  in- 
ftead  of  pitch,  whence  thepLc-  is  called  Puchford.  Some  have 
pretended  tnat  this  bitumen  cures  wounds  and  the  epilepfy* 

Wrekin  Hill  is  noted  for  being  the  higheit  hill  in  all  the 
county, and  ftaads  between  the  Severn  and  Watling-ftreec. 

ColebrookeDaleux  this  county  is  extremely  rural  and  pleafantt 
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THIS  county  is  bounded  by  the  Briftol  Channel  on  the 
north-weft  ;  by  part  of  Gloucefterfhire  on  the  north- 
eaft  ;  by  Dorfetflrire  on  the  fouth  ;  by  Devonfhire  on  the  weft  ; 
and  by  Wihfhire  en  the  eaft.  It  is  a  county  of  great  extent, 
being  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  from  weft  to  eaft,  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  two  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  faid  to  be  the  mildeft  in  England  : 
it  is  in  moft  places  very  healthy,  and  upon  thfe  hilly  part  ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

The  foil  of  Somerfetfhire  is  various  ;  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
parts  are  mountainous  and  ftcney ;  they  yield,  however,  good 
pafture  for  fheep,  and  by  the  help  of  art  and  induftry  are  made 
to  produce  corn.  The  lower  grounds,  except  fuch  as  are 
boggy  or  fenny,  afford  corn  and  grafs  in  great  plenty;  and  a 
valley  of  a  very  large  extent,  divided  into  five  hundreds,  and 
called  Taunton  Dean,  or  The  Vale  of  Taunton,  is  fo  exceed- 
ingly rich,  that  it  affords  corn,  grafs,  and  fine  fruit  in  great 
abundance,  without  manure.  The  grain  of  this  county  fup- 
plies  many  foreign  and  domeftic  markets*  There  is  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  where  wood  thrives  better  than  in  Somerfetfhire; 
and  Jeazle,  a  fpecies  of  thiftle,  much  ufed  in  dreffing  cloth, 
is  alrnoft  peculiar  to  this  county.  In  this  county  alfo,  on 
the  beach  of  the  Briftol  Channel,  there  is  found  a  weed,  or 
fea  plant,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  cakes,  called  Laver, 
which  are  whoiefcme  and  nourifhing  food,  and  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Somerfetfhire  is  famous  for  good  beer,  and  for  great  plenty 
ar.d  variety  of  cyder  ;  and  the  belt  cheefe  in  the  kingdom  is 
faid  to  be  made  at  Chedder  near  Axbndge.  The  oxen  of  this 
county  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  Lancafhire  or  Lincolnfhire,  and 
the  grain  of  the  flefh  is  faid  fo  be  finer.  The  vallies  fauen  a 
prodigious  number  of  flitep,  of  the  largeft  fize  in  England  : 
the  fouth  (here  alio  furniihes  the  inhabitants  with  lobffers, 
crab?,  and  mackaiel  ;  the  Briftol  Channel  and  the  Severn, 
with  ibks,  flounders,  plaife,  (hrimps,  prawns,  herrings  and 
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cod;  the  Parret  produces  plenty  of  excellent  falmon  ;  an:l  the 
Avon  abounds  with- a  fort  of  blackifh  eels,  fcarcely  as  big  as 
a  goofe«quill,  called  elvers,  which  are  fkimmed  up  in  vaft 
quantities  with  fmall  nets,  and  which,  when  the  (kin  is  taken 
off,  are  made  into  cakes  and  fried.  There  is  great  plenty  of 
wild  fowl  in  this  county,  but  there  being  but  few  parks,  ve- 
nifon  is  fcarce. 

There  is  a  traft  of  mountains'in  this  county  called  Mendip 
Hills)  which  occupy  a  vaft  fpace  of  ground,  and  ftretch  from 
Whatley,  near  Frome  Sel  wood,  on  the  eaft,  to  Axbridge  on  the 
weft,  and  from  Glaftonbury  on  the  fouth,  to  Bedminfter  near 
Briftol  on  the  north.  Thefe  mountains  are  the  mod  fa- 
mous in  England  for  coal  and  lead  mines,  but  the  lead  is  lefs 
foft,  ductile,  and  fufible,  than  that  of  Derbyfhire,  and  canfe- 
quently  not  fo  proper  for  meeting,  becaufe,  when  melted,  it 
runs  into  knots.  It  is  therefore  generally  exported,  or  ca  t 
into  bullets  and  fmall  (hot.  In  thefe  hills  there  are  aifo  mines 
of  copper  and  oker,  and  the  lapis  calaminaris,  which  melted 
with  copper  turns  it  into  brafs,  is  dug  up  here  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 

The  beautiful  fofiil  called  Briftol  Stone  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  fome  rocks  upon  the  bmks  of  the  A/cn  near 
Briftol  ;  and  at  Bifhop's  Chew,  or  Chew  Magna,  near  Wrin- 
ton,  there  is  dug  up  a  red  bole,  which  is  called  by  the  country 
people  Redding,  and  is  diftributed  from  thence  all  over  Eng- 
land, for  marking  fh^ep,  and  other  ufes.  It  is  faid  to  hi  fome- 
times  fubftituted  by  apothecaries  for  a  fort  of  med  c  nal  eanh 
brought  from  Armenia. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Avon,  the  Bry, 
and  the  Pedred  or  Parret.  The  Avon, called  alfo  Avon  Wed, 
rifes  in  Wiltfhire,and  feparates  Somerfe'.fhire  from  Glduceftejf* 
fhire.  The  Bry,  called  alfo  the  Bru  and  the  Brent,  riles  in  a 
large  wood  or  foreft,  in  the  eaft  part  of  this  county,  upon  the 
borders  of  Wiltfhire,  called  Sel  wood,  from  wiiich  the  neigh- 
bouring country  was  formerly  called  Sei  wood  fhire*  From 
Selwood  jt  runs  weftward,  and  dividing  the  county  nearly  into 
two  equal  parts,  falls  into  the  Briftol  Channel  a  few  nvles 
north  of  Bridgewater.  The  Pedred,  or  Parrer,  rifes  in  the 
fouthermoft  part  of  the  county,  near  Crewkerne,  and  running 
north  weft,  joined  by  the  £vei  or  IveJ,  the  Trione  or  Tone, 
the  Ordred,  and  fome  other  fmail  rivers,  and  difcharges  itfetf 
into  the  ae'iuary  of  the  Bry.  Other  left  confiderabie  rivers  in 
this  county  are  the  Frome,  the  Axe,  and  the  Torr» 
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This  county  is  large  and  populous.  It  is  divided  into  forty- 
two  hundreds,  and  contains  three  cities  and  thirty-one  market 
towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  diocefe  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  hasthree  hundred  and  eighty-five  parifhes. 

AH  forts  of  cloth  are  manufactured  in  this  county,  as  broad 
and  narrow  kerfeys,  druggets,  duroys,  and  (halloons,  together 
with  ftockings  and  buttons ;  and  in  the  fouth*eaft  parts  are 
made  great  quantities  of  linen.  The  value  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  alone,  in  thefirft  hands,  has  been  rated  at  a  million 
a  year;  and  if  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  other  manufac- 
tures of  the  county,  and  its  produce  by  mine?,  tillage,  feeding, 
grazing,  dairies,  and  other  articles  of  trade,  it  is  thought  that 
the  account  would  be  more  than  the  produce  of  any  other 
county,  Middlefex  only  excepted. 


CITIES. 

BRISTOL  is  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions for  trade,  wealth,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  feventeen  miles  from  London,  and  was  made 
a  county  ofitfelf  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third.  It 
firft  had  the  privilege  of  a  mayor  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Third,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  two  fherifts,  and  forty-two  common-councilmen. 
It  is  a  bifhop's  fee  ;  and  the  tradefmen  of  the  city  are  incor- 
porated into  feveral  companies,  each  of  which  has  a  hall,  or 
fome  large  hired  room,  for  their  meetings ;  and  by  a  charter  of 
Queen  Ulizabeth,  every  man  that  marries  the  daughter  of  a 
citizen  of  Briftol  becomes  free  of  the  city. 

This  city  (lands  upon  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  is  therefore  partly  in  the  county  of  Gloucefler 
and  partly  in  that  of  Somerfet ;  but  though  the  greateft  part 
of  the  city  now  ftands  upon  the  Gloucefterfhire  fide  of  the 
river,  yet  befo*e  Briftol  was  made  a  county  of  itfelf,  it  was  by 
the  pailiament  rolls  always  reckoned  to  be  in  Somerfetfhire. 

The  north  and  fouth  parts  of  this  city  are  connected  by  a 
handfome  (tone  bridge  over  the  Avon,  which  is  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  and  extremely  convenient.  Many  very  ca- 
pital improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  Briftol,  and  the 
city  with  its  fuburbs  is  very  compact,  being  almoft  as  broaa  as 
long.  T  he  Gloucefterfhire  fide  of  the  city  is  four  miles  and 
half  in  circumference,  and  is  more  populous  tham  the  Somer- 
ietfhire  fiae  j  which  htter  is  two  miles  and  half  in  circum- 
ference, 
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ference,  which  makes  the  whole,  circumference  of  the  city  fe- 
ver* miles.  It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  thirteen  thoufand houfes, 
and  ninety-five  thoufand  inhabitants. 

This  city  had  formerly  a  caftle,and  was  inclofed  with  walls, 
which  were  demoliflied  in  the  time  of  William  the  Second, 
yet  fome  parts  of  them  ftill  remain,  together  with  two  of 
their  gates,  Ratcliffe-gate  and  Temple-gate.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  other  gates  leading  into  the  city,  the  names  of  which 
are,  St.  Nicholas's-gate,  Back-ftreet-gate,  Marfti-gate,  St. 
Leonardo-gate,  St.  Giles's-gate,  St.  John's-gate,  Needlefs- 
gate,  Pithay-gate,  Froomgate,  Newgate,  and  Caftle^ate. 
Here  is  a  cathedral  and  eighteen  parifli  churches,  befides  fevea 
or  eight  meeting- houfes  of  proteftant  diffenters,  including  a 
considerable  number  of  quakers.  The  cathedral  was  formerly 
the  collegiate  church  of  a  monaftery,  dedicated  to  St.  Auguf- 
tine,  and  was  founded  in  1148,  bv  Robert  Fitz-Harding,  and 
upon  the  diffolution  of  monafteries  was  ere&ei  by  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  into  a  biftiop's  fee,  with  a  dean,  fix  pre- 
bendaries, and  other  officers  :  there  is  nothing  in  the  building 
worthy  of  note.  The  other  churches  in  this  city  which  me- 
rit particular  notice  are,  St.  Mary's  RadclifF,  which  is  she 
chief  parith  church  of  this  city,  and  (lands  without  the  walls, 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet  ;  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  by  Wiiliam  Canning,  an  alderman  of  this 
city,  and  is  a  magnificent  ftruiture,  in  the  Gothic  jfttle,  with, 
a  high  tower  j  the  roof  is  curioufly  vaulted  wnh  (lone,  and 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  the  fincfr  parifh  church  in  Eng- 
land-— St.  Stephen's  church,  which  ftands  in  the  heart  or  the 
city,  and  has  a  very  beautiful  and  ftately  tower — -  The  cnurcti 
of  All  Saints  :  this  has  a  fieeple  ou;!t  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Bow  church  in  the  city  of  London — And  Temple  church, 
which  is  remarkable  for  a  tower  that  leans  to  one  fide. 

There  are  in  his  city  e  ghteen  charitable  foundations  cal- 
led hofpitals,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  ten  following; 
Queen  ElizabethVhofpital,  which,  before  the  diffolution  of 
the  monafteries,  was  a  collegiate  church,  bus  afterwards  con- 
verted to  a  charitable  ufe,  by  T.  Carre,  a  wcalcny  citizen  of 
this  place,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  iived  in  the  reign  of  Qjeza 
Elizabeth,  who  gave  her  name  to  tni>  hofpitai.  In  1700  it 
was  rebuilt,  and  further  endowed  by  contribution,  tiereoae 
hundred  boys  are  taught  to  re4d  and  write,  and  otfter^vife 
fitted  out  for  fea  or  land  fervice,  and  eight  pounds  eigne  (hil- 
lings is  given  to  put  each  boy  apprentice,  upon  his  leaving  cne 
hofpitai.  The  boys  of  this  hoip  t  ;l  are  drefieu  much  like 
thofe  of  ChriftVhofpUal  at  London.  Colon's  hofpi- 
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tal,  founded  by  Edward  Colfton,  Efq;  for  one  hundred  boys, 
who  are  maintained  and  taught  for  feven  years,  when  they 
are  put  out  apprentices.  The  m after  of  this  fchool  is  allowed 
one  thoufand  pound  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  boys. 
—  An  hofpital  founded  alfo  by  Edward  Colfton,  in  1691,  for 
twelve  men  and  twelve  women,  with  an  allowance  of  three 
(hillings  a  week  each,  and  twenty-four  facks  of  coals  a  year. 
The  elder  brother  has  fix  (hillings  a  week  ;  the  governor  has 
an  apartment  and  garden,  with  an  handfome  allowance;  and 
here  is  a  neat  chapel,  in  which  prayers  are  read  twice  every 
t3ay. — An  hofpital  founded  partly  by  Edward  Colfton, and 
partly  by  the  merchants  of  this  city,  for  thirty  poor  men  and 
women,  who  have  each  two  fhillings  a  week  befides  coils  — 
A  fchool  built  and  endowed  by  Mr*  Colfton,  for  teaching  and 
cloathing  forty  bovs. — Fofter's-hofpital,  for  fix  men  and 
eicrht  women,  each  of  whom  has  an  allowance  of  two  (hil- 
lings a  week. — Merchant  Taylors-hofpital,  where  two  men 
and  nine  women  have  each  two-fhillings  and  fix-pence  a 
week,  befides  a  dinner,  and  onefhilling  every  three  months. 

t  §t-  John's  hofpital,  where  twelve  women  are  allowed  two 

(hillings  a  week,  befides  a  fack  of  coals,  and  one  (hilling 
each  at  Chriftmas. — An  hofpital  over  againft  St.  John's,  for 
twelve  men  and  twelve  women,  who  are  allowed  two  (hillings 
and  four-pence  a  week  each,  and  wafhing. — And  St.  Peter's- 
hofpital,  which  is  an  infirmary  opened  in  1738,  for  the  lick 
and  diftrefftd  poor  of  this  city.  ^ 

Here  is  a  guildhall,  in  which  are  held  the  feffions  and 
afiizes,  and  the  mayor's  and  (herifPs  court ;  and  adjoining  to 
it  is  a  fpacious  lofty  room,  called  St.  George's-chapel,  in 
which  the  mayor  and  (heriffs  are  annually  chofen  ;  and  here  is 
alfo  a  large  council  room,  where  the  mayor  and  fome  of  the 
aldermen  meet  every  day,  except  Sundays,  for  the  admini- 
ilration  cf  juftice. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1741,  was  laid  in  this  city  the 
■Jirft  fione  of  an  exchange,  which  was  finifhed  and  opened 
with  oreat  pomp  on  the  21ft  of  September,  1743.  It  is  built 
in  the^  manner  of  the  Royal  Exchange  at  London,  and  is 
about  two-thirds  as  large.  The  ftru&ure  is  all  of  free-ftone, 
and  is  the  beft  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  has  four  entrances 
to  the  fquare  within,  and  above  are  rooms  for  (hops.  The 
ground  upon  which  it  (lands  coft  the  chamber  of  the  city 
twenty  thoufand  pounds,  and  behind  the  building  there  is  a 
]arge  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for  the  markets. 

In  a  ftreet  called  Wine-ftreet,  in  this  city,  there  is  a  large 
corn  market  built  of  free  (tone,  and  a  guard  room  adjoining 
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to  it,  with  barracks  for  foldir rs.  In  this  city  there  is  a  de- 
lightful fquare,  called  College  Green,  from  whence  there  is 
a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  harbour.  On  the  north  fide  of  a 
large  fquare,  called  Queen's-fquare  (which  is  adorned  with 
rows  of  trees  and  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  King  Will  an 
the  Third),  there  is  a  cuftom-houfe,  with  a  quay  half  a  mile 
in  length,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  commodious  in  England 
for  (hipping  and  landing  of  merchants  goods. 

This  place  is  famous  for  a  medicinal  hot  fpring,  which 
rifes  near  the  Avon,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  is  very 
much  frequented  from  April  to  September.  The  water  of 
this  fpring  is  thought  to  be  impregnated  with  chalk,  lapis  cal- 
carius  and  calaminaris.  It  is  lighter  than  other  water,  clear* 
pure,  and  foft,  and  has  a  gentle  degree  of  heat.  It  is  pre- 
scribed for  inflammations,  fpitting  of  blood,  the  dyfenu.y, 
diabetes,  &c.  It  is  not  only  drank  at  the  pump-room,  buc 
every  morning  cried  in  the  ftreets  of  the  city  like  milk,  and 
it  retains  its  virtues  longer  than  any  other  medicinal  waters. 
Near  the  well  there  is  a  houfe  built,  with  an  aflembly  room, 
and  convenient  lodgings. 

Confiderable  manufactures  of  woollen  fluffs,  particularly 
cantaloons,  are  carried  on  in  this  city  ;  and  there  are  fifteen 
glafs-houfes,  that  are  fupplied  with  coal  from  Kingfwood  and 
Mendip-hills,  fome  for  glaiTes  and  others  for  bottles,  for  which, 
there  is  a  great  demand  at  the  hot  well  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  at  the  bath  for  exporting  their  mineral  waters,  cvc. 

Brifto!  has  the  moft  confiderable  trade  of  any  port  in  the 
Britifli  dominions,  except  London,  Its  merchants  were  the 
firft  adventurers  to  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  it  was  computed 
above  half  a  century  ago,  that  the  trade  of  this  city  employed 
nolefsthan  two  thoufand  fail  of  (hips.  It  has  a  very  great 
trade  to  the  Weft  Indies,  fifty  Weft  India  fh;ps  having  fre- 
quently arrived  here  at  once.  It  has  alfo  a  confiderable  trade 
to  North  America,  Guinea,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  Nor- 
way. A  principal  branch  of  its  commerce  js  taat  with  ire- 
land,  from  whence  tallow,  linen,  woollen;  and  bay-yarn,  are 
imported  in  vaft  quantities.  Ls  trade  to  Che  Strejghcsis  alfo 
very  confiderable,  and  it  has  acquired  the  whole  trade  of 
South  Wales,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade  of  North 
Wales,  by  the  conveniency  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  Alfo 
the  fhopkeepers  here,  who  are  generally  wholefale  dealers,  fend 
goods  by  land  carriage  to  E*eter,  Bach,  Frome,  and  ail  the 
principal  towns  from  Southampton  eyen  to  the  banks  of  the 
Trent. 
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On  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  city  is  Brandon-hill,  where 
the  laun  Jrefles  dry  their  linen,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  faid  it 
was  granted  to  the  city  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

BATH  is  one  hundred  and  feven  miles  from  London.  This 
city  took  its  name  from  fome  natural  hot  baths,  for  the  medical 
virtues  of  which  thi>  place  has  been  long  celebrated  and  much 
frequented.  This  city  was  famous  among  the  Romans  for  its 
medicinal  waters.  Upon  the  fpot  where  the  cathedral  church 
now  ftands,  a  temple  is  faid  to  have  formerly  been  dedicated  to 
Minerva,  who  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  thofe  fprings,  and  from 
thence  the  ancient  Britons  called  the  city  Caer  Palladur9\9  e« 
The  city  of  the  water  of  Pallas*  It  was  afterwards  called  by 
the  Saxons  dccmanhefceajler,  which  fignifies  The  city  of  valetu* 
dinaria.s  \  and  upon  Lanfdown  Hill,  near  this  city,  there  are 
ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  thought  to  have 
been  thrown  up  by  the  Saxons,  in  the  year  520,  when  they  de- 
fended themfelves  again  ft  the  vi&orious  King  Arthur. 

Bath  is  a  Bifhop's  fee,  united  to  that  of  Wells,  and  is  go- 
verned under  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  mayor,  eight 
aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common- council  men.  This  city 
ftands  in  a  valley,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  and 
is  incircled  by  hills  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  which  though  flight  and  almoft  entire,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans,  and  the  upper 
part  feems  to  have  been  repaired  with  the  ruins  of  Roman  build- 
ings. The  fmali  compafs  of  ground  enclofed  by  thefe  walls, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  and  in  the  walls  there  are  four 
gates  and  a  pattern,  which,  fome  years  fince,  were  all  demo- 
liflied  and  taken  away.  The  gates  were  the  North  Gate,  which 
was  the  entrance  from  London  ;  the  Weft  Gate,  a  handfome 
ftone  building,  where  fome  of  the  royal  family  have  formerly 
lodged ;  the  South  Gate,  which  led  to  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  j 
and  the  Eaft  Gate,  which  led  to  a  ferry  over  the  fame  river. 

There  are  in  this  city  a  cathedral  and  three  parifti  churches. 
The  cathedra],  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  begun  in 
1 137,  by  Dr.  Oliver  King,  Bifhop  of  this  fee,  but  not  finifhed 
tilli6i2;  though  fmall,  it  is  a  noble  ftrudiure,  and  the  in  fide 
of  the  roof  is  neatly  wrought :  in  the  middle  there  is  an  hand- 
fome tower,  with  a  ring  of  eight  bells,  and  the  eaft  window  is 
very  magnificent.  On  the  principal  front  of  this  cathedra),  be- 
fides  ffatues  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  are  the  figures  of  angels 
afcending,  in  memory  of  a  dream,  by  which,  it  is  faid,  the 
afore-  mentioned  prelate  was  induced  to  build  this  church.*  The 
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narifli  churches  are  St.  James's,  St*  Mary's,  and  St.  Michael's, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  ring  of  bells,  but  in  the  buildings 
there  is  nothing  remafkable.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cathe- 
dral there  are  foins  remains  of  an  abbey,  to  which  the  church 
formerly  belonged.  The  gate-houfeof  the  abbey  is  fti'i  Hand- 
ing :  it  has  a  long  time  teen  converted  into  lodgings,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  refidenceof  Km^  James  the  Second ;  Q^een 
Mary,  confort  of  King  William  ;  Queen  Anne,  and  her  royal 
confort,  George  Prince  of  Denmark, 

There  are  in  this  city  afree-fchoo!  and  two  charity  fchools  ; 
one  for  fifty  boys,  and  the  other  for  fifty  girls,  who  are  cloathed 
and  taught.  Here  is  an  hofpital  ded-c-ued  to  St,  John,  and 
founded  by  Fitz  Jocelme,  Bifnop  of  this  fee  in  the  twelfth 
century,  for  the  poor  fick  people  who  come  hither  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  waters,  with  a  handfome  chapel  of  white  free-frone. 
Here  alfo  is  an  alms-houfe,  called  Rufcot's  Charity,  and  en- 
dowed for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  men  and  twelve  women* 
There  are  other  alms-houfes  in  this  place,  fupported  chiefly  by 
the  chamoer  of  the  city  ;  and  in  1738  the  firfl  flone  was  laid 
of  a  genera!  hofpital  or  infirmary,  which  is  a  good  building, 
one  hundred  feet  in  front  and  ninety  deep  :  it  will  accommo- 
date one  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  and  is  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  fick  and  lame  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  a  grove  near  the  Abbey  church  called  Orange 
Square,  in  compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  monu- 
mental lione  ere&ed,  with  an  mfcrip  ion,  importing  that  his 
health  wasreftored  by  drinking  thefe  waters.  Over  the  market- 
houfe  is  the  town-hall,  a  grand  (tone  building,  erected  on 
twenty  pillars,  at  the  u^per  end  of  which  are  pictures  of  Fre- 
deric, Prince  of  Wales,  fon  of  Krng  George  the  Second,  and 
of  his  Princefs,  being  their  prefent  to  the  corporation  ;  and 
round  this  hail  hang  the  pictures  of  all  the  members  of  the; 
corporation,  drawn  at  the  expence  of  the  late  General  Wade, 
then  one  of  the  reprefentatives.  Here  are  alfo  the  eiHgies  of 
the  Bntifh  King  Co*!,  who  is  faid  to  have  given  the  city  its 
firft  charter  ;  and  of  Edgar,  a  Saxon  King,  who  was  crowned 
here  in  the  year  974, 

In  this  city  there  are  five  hot  baths,  called  the  King's  Bath, 
the  Queen's  Bath,  the  Crofs  Bath,  the  Hot  Bath,  and  the 
Leper's  Bath.  There  is  alfo  a  Cold  Baih.  In  each  bath  there 
is  a  pump,  for  applying  the  water  in  a  iiream,  upon  any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  body,  when  it  is  required  \  and  each  is  fur- 
niihed  with  benches  to  fit  on*  rings  to  hold  by,  and  proper 
guides  for  both  fexes. 
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The  King's  Bath  is  fixty  feet  fquare,  fupplied  by  many  hot 
fprings  that  rife  in  the  middle  of  it.  Contiguous  to  this  bath 
is  a  neat  pump  room,  where  the  company  meet  to  drink  the 
water,  which  is  conveyed  to  it  from  the  fprings,  as  hot  as  it  can 
be  drank,  by  a  marble  pump.  There  is  in  this  bath  a  figure 
of  an  ancient  Britifh  King, called  Bleyden  the  Soothfayer, 
with  an  infcription,  importing  that  he  difcovered  the  ufe  of 
thefe  fprings  three  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 

The  Queen's  Bath  is  feparated  from  the  King's  Bath  only 
by  a  wail.  It  has  no  fpnng,  but  receives  its  water  from  the 
King's  Bath,  therefore  is  lefs  hot. 

The  Crofs  Bath  had  its  name  from  a  crofs  that  formerly 
flood  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
its  heat  is  alfo  lefs  than  that  of  the  King's  Bath,  becaufe  it 
has  fewer  fprings.  This  bath,  which  is  moft  frequented  by 
perfons  of  quality,  was  covered  by  James  Ley,  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough. On  one  fide  is  a  gallery,  where  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies  convene  with  their  friends  in  the  bath.  On  the  oppofite 
fide  is  a  balcony  for  mufic,  which  plays  all  the  time  of  bathing  ; 
and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  marble  pillar,  adorned  with  curious 
fculptures,  which  was  erecled  at  the  expence  of  the  Earl  of 
Melfort,  in  compliment  to  King  James  the  Second  and  his 
Queen,  and  in  memory  of  their  meeting  here.  The  guides  of 
this  bath  fay,  that  in  a  firong  wefterly  windacold  air  blows  from 
the  fprings,  but  when  the  wind  is  eafterly  and  the  weather 
clofe,  wi  h  a  fmall  rain,  the  water  is  fo  hot  as  fcarcely  to  be 
enduied,  though  the  King's  Bath  and  the  Hot  Bath  are  then 
colder  than  ufual.  It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  in  hot  weather  a 
large  black  fly  is  frequently  feen  in  the  water  of  this  bath,  and 
isfaid  to  live  under  water,  and  to  come  up  from  the  fprings. 
Thb  bath  will  fill  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  hours  all  the  year  round, 
and  is  more  temperate  than  either  the  King's  Bath  or  the  Hot 
Bath,    The  water  is  faid  to  corrode  filver. 

The  Hot  Bath  was  thus  called  from  having  been  formerly 
hotter  than  the  reft,  but  was  not  then  fo  large  as  it  is  now. 

The  Leper's  Bath  is  formed  from  the  overflowings  of  the 
Crofs  Bath,  and  is  allotted  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  people,  fup- 
ported  by  the  charity  of  the  place. 

The  Cold  Bath  is  fupphed  by  a  fine  cold  fpring,  and  was 
erecied  by  contribution. 

Thefe  hot  fprings  were  fenced  in  by  the  Romans  with  a  wall, 
to  feparate  them  from  the  common  cold  fprings,  with  which 
this  place  abounds;  and  there  is  a  tradition,  that  they  alfo  made 
iubierransan  canals  to  carry  off"  the  cold  waterSjleft  they  (hould 
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mix  with  thefe.  As  this  city  lies  in  a  valley,  furrounded  with 
hills, the  heatof  thefe  waters  and  their  milky  detergent  quality, 
are  afcri&ed  to  the  admixture  and  fermentation  of  two  different 
waters,  diftilling  from  two  hill?,  one  called  Ciarton  Down, 
and  the  other  Laridfdown.  The  watrr  from  Ciarton  Down 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fuiphureous  or  bituminous,  with  a  mixture 
of  nitre;  and  the  water  from  Landfdown  is  thought  to  be 
tin&ured  with  iron  ore.— Thefe  waters  are  grateful  to  the  fto- 
mach,  have  a  mineral  tafte  and  a  ftrong  fcent ;  they  are  of  a 
bluifli  colour,  and  fend  up  a  tfrn  vapour  they  are  neither 
diuretic  nor  cathartic,  though  if  fait  be  added  they  purge  im- 
mediately. After  long  (landing  chey  depofit  a  black  mud, 
which  is  ufed  by  way  of  cataplafms  for  local  pains,  and  prove 
of  more  fervice  to  fome  than  the  waters  thernfelves.  This  mud 
they  alfo  depofit  on  diftiilation.  They  are  beneficial  in  dis- 
orders of  the  head,  in  cuticular  difeafes,  in  obstructions  and 
conftipations  of  the  bowels,  which  they  ftrengthen  by  re- 
ftoring  their  loft  tone  and  reviving  the  vital  heat.  They  are 
found  of  great  ufe  in  the  fcurvy  and  ftone,  and  in  mod  difcafes 
of  women  and  children,  and  are  ufed  as  a  laft  remedy  in  ob- 
ftinate  chronic  difeafes,  which  they  fome  times  cure. — The  fea* 
fons  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  are  the  fpring  and  autumn  : 
the  fpring  feafon  begins  with  April  and  ends  with  June  ;  the 
autumn  feafon  begins  with  September  and  lafts  till  December, 
and  fome  patients  remain  here  all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring 
this  place  is  mod  frequented  for  health,  and  in  the  autumn  for 
pleafure,  when  at  leaf!  two-thirds  of  the  company  come  to 
partake  of  the  amufements  of  the  place.  In  fome  feafous  thers 
have  been  no  lefs  than  eight  thoufand  perfons  at  B  uh,  befides 
its  inhabitants.  There  is  an  officer  put  in  by  the  mayor  to 
fuperintend  the  baths,  to  keep  order  among  the  bathers  and 
their  guides. 

Without  the  walls  of  this  city  there  is  a  quadrangle  of  ele- 
gant buildings,  called  §)ueen  Square,  The  front  extends  two 
hundred  feet,  .and  is  enriched  with  columns  and  piiafters  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  On  one  fide  of  the  fquare  is  a  fine  cha- 
pel, and  in  the  centre  an  obelifk  feventy  feet  high,  with  an  in- 
fcription,  importing  that  <s  it  was  erefled  by  Richard  Nafh, 
"ct  Efq;  in  memory  of  honour  beftowed,  and  in  gratitude  for 
"  benefits  conferred  on  this  city  by  the  Prince  and  Princefs 
u  of  Wales,  in  1738,"  when  their  Royal  HighnefTes  lodged 
in  this  fquare. — On  the  10th  of  March,  1739-40,  the  fir  ft 
ftone  of  another  new  and  magnificent  fquare  was  laid,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  city,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river*  The  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  fide  of  this  fquare,  according  to  the  original  plan,  was  to 
have  the  appearance  of  but  one  houfe,  though  it  was  to  have 
been  divided  into  feveraL  It  is  five  hundred  feet  long,  and  the 
two  winos  are  two  hundred  and  fixiy  feet  each.  In  each  front 
are  fixty-  three  window^,  and  in  each  wing  thirty-one*  This 
building  from  the  neighbouring  hills  Jooks  like  one  grand  pa- 
lace. It  was  to  have  been  adorned  with  three  hundred  co- 
lumns and  pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  order  :  upon  the  corner 
or  every  fide  there  was  to  have  been  a  tower,  and  in  every  front 
a  centre-houfe  and  pediment  ;  but  in  executing  this  plan,  it 
was  judged  neceflary  to  lay  afide  the  ornaments,  in  this  fquare 
is  a  fuperb  ball  room,  in  form  of  an  Egyptian  hall,  ninety  feet 
long  and  fifty  two  broad^  and  an  aflembly-room  of  the  fame 
dimenfions,  with  a  garden  and  bowling-green, — On  the  eaft 
iide  is  a  grand  parade  called  Tke  North  Parade^  two  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  a  terrace  five  hundred  yards  in  circum* 
ference,  with  feveral  other  walks  ;  and  a  bridge  of  one  arch, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  over  the  river  Avon,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  this  fquare. — Here  is  aifo  another  grand  parade, « 
called  The  South  Parade,  with  a  row  of  ftately  houfes  ;  and 
the  north  fide  of  an  area,  fix  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  three  hundred  and  ten  in  breadth, 
Called  The  Royal  Forum,  is  enclofed  with  a  magnificent  pile  of 
buildings,  confiding  of  nmehoufes,  and  forming  one  uniform 
ftru£ture,  crowned  with  a  baluftrade. — The  fione  of  which 
the  houfes  are  built  is  for  the  moft  part  dug  out  of  quarries 
upon  Clarton  Down,  where  there  are  frequent  horfe races. 
From  thefe  quarries  it  is  brought  down  a  fieep  hill  to  the  river 
Avon,  by  means  of  a  curious  machine,  .invented  by  Mr.  Allen, 
formerly  poll:  mafter  and  mayor  of  this  city  :  ftone  is  there- 
fore purchafcd  at  this  place  at  fo  fmail  an  expence,  that  building 
is  cheaper  here  than  perhaps-in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
From  the  fame  quarries  ftone  is  aifpfent  by  the  Avon  to  Brif* 
to),  London,  and  other  places, in  great  abundance, for  building. 

Among  the  buildings  here  is  that  called  The  Kings  Circus, 
which  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft 
elegant  buildings  in  England,  the  houfes  being  all  uniform, 
and  ot  onefize;  the  front  is  adorned  with  three  rows  of  pilaf- 
ters, the  firlt  Doric,  the  fecond  Ionic,  and  the  third  Corin* 
thian,  and  on  the  whole  forms  a  moft  beautiful  appearance, 

Buiaes  the  cathedral  and  three  panfh  churches,  heie  are 
likewife  meeting  houfes  for  Protellant  Difienters,  and  fome 
years  ago  the  (Jountefs  of  Huntingdon,  at  her  own  fole  ex.- 
pence,  built  a  chapel  for  the  ufe  of  the  Methodifts. 

WELLS 
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WELLS  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  f  ori  London. 
This  city  derives  its  name  from  the  great  number  o  fprings  or 
wells  that  are  in  and  about  it.  It  was  erected  info  an  epif- 
copal  fee  in  905  ;  but  Johannes  de  Villula,  the  fixteenth  Bi- 
fliop  transferred  this  fee  to  Bath,  and  renounced  the  title  of 
Wells;  after  which  hot  difputes  arofe  between  the  churches 
of  Bath  and  Wells  concerning  the  election  of  a  Bifhop  ;  but 
they  were  comprcmifbd  about  the  year  113J,  by  Bifhop  Ro- 
bert, and  it  was  fettled  that  whenever  che  fee  became  vacant, 
th3  Bifhop  (hould  be  elected  by  the  canons  both  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  but  the  precedency  in  ftile  fhould  be  given  to  Bath  ; 
that  hefhould  be  inftalled  in  both  churches,  and  afterwards  ic 
was  determined  that  both  churches  (hould  make  one  full  chap- 
ter for  the  Bifhop. 

Wells  was  firfl  m?de  a  free  borough  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Second,  and  was  raifed  into  a  city  by  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth, under  whofe  charter  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
feven  matters  or  aldermen,  fixteen  gownfmen  or  common- 
councilcnen.  This  is  a  fmall  but  neat  city,  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  M?ndip  Hills;  the  buildings  are  handfome  and  the 
ftreets  broad.  Here  is  a  cathedral  and  one  parifn  church  ;  the 
cathedral  is  laid  to  have  been  firfl:  built  by  King  Ina,  absut  the 
year  704  :  it  was  afterwards  fo  effectually  repaired  by  Bifhop 
Fitz  Jcceline,  that  it  was  confidered  as  a  new  work.  The 
front  of  this  Gothic  ftructure,  which  has  been  built  upwards 
of  five  hundred  years,  is  much  ad  mired  for  its  imagery  and 
carved  work,  but  particularly  for  a  window  which  is  moft  cu- 
rioufly  painted.  Adjoining  to  the  church  are  fpacious  cloilters 
and  a  chapler-houfe,  which  is  built  in  the  manner  of  a  ro- 
tunda, fupported  by  one  pillar  in  the  middle.  There  is  alfo 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  iome  very  good  houfes  and  a  Bifliop's 
palace,  in  which  is  a  fine  chapel,  built  by  Bifhop  Fitz  Jocelin, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift. —  The  palace  is  one  of 
the  handfom  ft  in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  fortified  with  walls  and  a 
moat,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  looks  like  a  cattle.  The  members 
of  this  cathedral  are  a  Bifhop,  Dean,  Precentor,  Chancellor, 
three  Arch-Deacons,  a  Treaiurer,  Sub-Dean,  fifty- nine  Pre- 
bendaries, an  Organift,  four  Priefl* Vicars,  eight  Lay- Vicars, 
fix  Choriiien,  and  other  ctficers. 

Here  is  a  charity-fchool,  which  was  erevled  in  1714,  for 
teaching  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls.  An  hofpttal  was 
fcundtd  here  by  Bifhop  Babwith  for  thirty  poor  men  and  wo- 
men 5  and  another  hofpitaj  was  founded  by  Bfrho;)  Still  for  ths 
maintenance  of  a  few  poor  women.    Mr.  Brick*,  a  woollen* 
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draper,  built  an  alms~houfe  here  for  four  poor  men ;  Mr. 
Llewellio  built  another  for  poor  women  ;  Mr.  Harper  another 
for  four  poor  wool- combers  ;  and  Mr,  Andrews  another  for 
four  poor  wom^n. — In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  the  old  market- 
houfe  called  The  Crofs  ;  and  near  it  is  another  market-houfe, 
which  is  a  handfome  building,  and  is  a)fo  the  town-houfe, 
where  the  corporation  meets,  and  where  the  judges  hold  the 
afiises.  Here  is  alio  a  town-hall,  which  ftands  over  Bifliop 
Babwith's  hofpital. — Near  the  Bi&op's  palace  is  a  well  called 
St.  Andrew's  Well,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  fprings 
in  the  kingdom. — Some  bone-lace  is  made  here  ;  but  the  poor 
are  chiefly  employed  in  knitting  (lockings, — The  little  river 
Welve  runs  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  country 
is  pleafanr. 


M  A  R  K  E  T  -  T  O  W  N  S. 

Taunton  is  fo  called  by  a  corruption  of  the  original  name 
Thorn-Town  or  Tone-Town ,  which  it  derived  from  its  fituation 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Thoneor  Tone,  This  town  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  miles  from  London,  and  had  a  charter 
from  King  Charles  the  FiriT,  which  was  forfeited  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  corporation  refufing  to 
renounce  the  folemn  league  and  covenant.  After  this  the  bo« 
rough  remained  feventeen  years  without  a  charter,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  new  one  was  procured  for  it  from  King 
Charles  the  Second;  under  which  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
a  recorder,  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  two  aldermen,  twenty-four 
capital  burgeifes,a  town*c!erk,two  conftables,  two  portreeves, 
and  two  ferjeants  at  mace.  Be/Ides  thefe  magiftrates,  there  are 
fix  gentlemen  who  are  juilices  of  the  peace  at  large,  and  may 
act  within  the  borough.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  arechofen 
yearly  out  of  the  b  urge  ills  ;  and  the  portreeves  have  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  Handings  in  the  marker,  which  they  let  upon  Jeafe  for 
forty  or' fifty  pounds  a  year.  The  mayor's  officers  have  no 
power  to  arreft;  and  there  is  no  prifon  here,  but  a  bridewell 
for  vagrants,  debtors  and  criminals  being  fent  to  the  county 
gaol  at'Ilchefier  ;  nor  have  the  corporation  any  lands,  houfes, 
or  joint  ftock  of  money,  fo  that  though  this  is  one  of  the  moft 
iiourifhing  towns  in  the  county,  it  is  the  meaneft  corporation. 

There  is  fomething  particular  in  the  method  ufed  by  fome 
perfons  in  this  town  to  qualify  themfelves  for  being  ehdtors  in 
the  choice  of  members  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament.    It  is 
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a  privilege  of  this  place  that  every  pot  walloper,  that  is,  a!l 
who  drefs  their  own  vi£tuals,  are  entitled  to  vote.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  privilege,  the  inmates  or  lodgers,  fome  ihort 
time  before  an  election,  have  each  a  fire  made  in  the  ftreet,  at 
which  they  drefs  victuals  publicly,  left  their  votes  (hould  bz 
called  in  queftion. 

This  town  is  moft  delightfully  fituated  ;  and  the  Greets  are 
many  of  them  fpacious  and  handfome  ;  and  here  are  two  pariih 
churches,  one  of  which,  St,  Mary  Magdalen's,  is  a  fpacious 
edifice,  with  a  high  tower  and  ftately  pinnacles,  adorned  with 
carved  work* — Here  are  alfo  feveral  meeting-houfes  of  Pro- 
teftant  Diflenters,  and  a  DifTenting  academy  to  train  up  perfons 
for  their  minifters.  Here  are  likewife  a  grammar  fchool,  well 
endowed,  and  an  hofpital  for  fix  men  and  ten  women  ;  and 
alfo  alms-houfes,  founded  by  Mr.  Huifh,  a  native  of  this 
place,  and  others  founded  by  Mrs.  Henley  for  twenty  men  and 
women. 

A  caftle  was  built  here  by  one  of  the  Bifhcps  of  Winches- 
ter, to  the  prelates  of  which  fee  this  town  and  deanery  be- 
longed, even  before  the  conqueft.  This  caftle  was  a  building 
of  great  extent :  the  caftle  hall,  with  the  outward  gate  and 
porter's  lodge,  are  ftill  (landing ;  and  in  the  hall,,  which  is 
very  large,  thefpring  affizes  for  the  county  are  generally  held. 
At  the  entrance  into  the  court,  and  over  againft  the  hall,  is  the 
exchequer,  where  the  Bifhop's  clerk  keeps  his  office,  and  a 
Courtis  held  every  Saturday  for  the  Bifhop's  tenants. — Here  is 
a  market-houfe,  ever  which  is  a  town-hall ;  and  a  ftone  bridge 
is  erected  over  the  Tone,  confifting  of  fix  arches,  and  kept  in 
repair  at  the  expence  of  the  county.  Many  thoufand  perfons 
are  here  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ferges,  duroys,  faga- 
thees,  fhalloons,  and  other  woollen  fluffs,  for  the  weaving  of 
which  one  thoufand  one  hundred  looms  have  at  a  time  been 
employed  in  this  place* — The  river  Tone,  by  an  adt  of  par- 
liament paffed  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  was 
made  navigable  by  barges  from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater. 

Bridgewater  is  one  hundred  znd  forty-two  miles  from 
London.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by  King  John,  and  a 
difiincr,  county  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  a  recorder,  two  aldermen,  who  are  juflices  of  trie 
peace,  and  twenty-four  common- councilmen.  It  has  alfo  a 
town-clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  market,  a  water-bailiff,  and  two 
ferjeants  at  mace.  Out  of  the  common-council  are  annually 
chofen  two  bailiffs,  who  are  inverted  with  a  power  equ*l  to 
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that  of  fiieriff,  as  the  (heriff  of  the  county  cannot  fend  any 
procefs  into  the  borough.    Out  of  the  common«council  is 
chofen  every  year  a  receiver,  who  collects  the  town  rents,  and 
makes  payments.    The  revenues  of  the  corporation,  which 
confiil  of  the  manor  of  the  borough,  the  great  and  fmall  tythes, 
and  fome  eftates  in  Dorfetfliire,  are  valued  at  ten  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  and  its  freemen  are  free  of  all  the  ports  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  except  London  and  Dublin,    This  is  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  towns  in  the  county  ;  it  is  a  port,  fituated 
upon  the  river  Parret,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
Briftol  Channel ;  from  whence  a  spring  tide  flows  twenty- 
two  feet  at  the  key,  and  comes  in  with  fo  much  rage  and  roar 
that  it  is  called  a  boar.    Here  is  a  cattle,  built  by  William  de 
Briverc,  Lord  of  Bridgevvater,  in  the  reign  of  King  John  5 
and  a  church,  with  a  fpire,  v/hich  is  one  of  the  loftieft  in  Eng- 
land.   This  town  has  alfo  a  fine  meeting-houfe,  with  parti- 
cular feats  for  fuch  of  the  mayors  and  aldermen  as  are  Dif* 
ferters  ;  and  here  is  a  private  academy  for  fuch  of  theiryouth 
as  arc  intended  for  preachers.    Near  the  church  is  a  large  free- 
fcfroo],  built  of  free- ftone,  and  under  the  fchool  room  are 
lodgings  for  the  poor  of  the  parifh.   Here  is  a  neat  alms-houfe, 
built  by  Major  Ingram,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place.  Here 
is  a  fpacious  town* hall  and  a  high  crofs,  and  under  the  crofs 
is  a  ciftetn,  to  which  water  is  conveyed  by  an  engine  from  a 
neighbouring  brook,  and 'thence  carried  to  moft  of  the  ftreets* 
This  town  has  a  rfone  bridge  over  the  Parret,  which  was  be- 
gun by  William  deBrivere  (who  buils  the  caftle),  and  fmifted 
by  Thomas  Trivet,  the  Succeeding  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
fame  William  de  Brivere  alfo  built  a  key  here,  which  .is  called 
The  Haven,    By  its  convenience  for  navigation  this  town 
carries  cn  a  pretty  good  coafi  trade  to  Bnftol,  Wales,  and 
Cornwall;  and  upwards  of  twenty  coal  fhips  are  confiantly 
employed  from  this  port.    It  has  a  foreign  trade,  chiefly  to 
Portugal  and  Newfoundland*    Woo!  is  imported  'hither  la 
gieat  quantities  from  Ireland.    The  receipts  of  the  cuftoms 
foere  amount  to  upwards  of  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  The 
market  is  the  moil  confiderable  in  the  county  for  corn,  cattle, 
&eep5  hogs,  and  chsefe;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
In  which  provifions  are  cheaper* 

Ilchester  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  miles  from 
London  ;  and  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  had  once  &  caftle,  and  is 
iituated  upon  the  river  Ivei*  It  is  a  very  ancient  borough, 
governed  by  two  bailiffs  asad  twelve  burgefles,  who  are  lords  of 
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the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edwird  the  Third  the 
adzes  for  the  county  were  fixed  here-,  but  they  have  long 
fince  been  alternately  at  Wells,  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater. 
Here  the  knights  of  the  (hire,  for  reprefentino;  the  co  nicv  in 
parliament  are  chofen.  The  county  court  is  held  here  ;  and 
here  is  the  gaol  for  debtors  and  malefactors.  This  was  an- 
ciently a  place  of  great  importance  and  very  populous.  AH  >ut 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invafion  it  not  only  had  a  caftJe, which 
is  now  in  ruins,  but  was  enccmpaffed  with  a  double  wall.  It 
has  a  bridge  over  the  Ivel,  on  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  re- 
mains of  two  ancient  towers.  It  had  alfo  feveral  parith 
churches,  though  now  there  is  but  one;  and  the  chief  de* 
pendance  of  the  place  is  upon  the  county  gaol,  for  which  rea- 
fon  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  a  polite,  a  wealthy,  or  a  comfortable 
refidence. 

Glastonbury  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from 
London,  and  ftands  in  a  peninfula  formed  by  the  river  Bry 
and  a  fmall  namelefs  ftream.    The  peninfula  was  formerly 
called  The  Ille  of  Avalon.    Before  the  difiolution  of  monas- 
teries, Glaftonbury  was  a  town  of  great  importance  ;  for  by 
the  ruins  that  ftill  remain,  here  appears  to  have  been  the  mofi 
magnificent  abbey  in  the  world,  and  fuch  was  its  antiquity, 
that  it  has  been  called  The  Mother  of  AH  Saints.    Its  abbot 
had  revenues  and  honours  greatly  above  thcfe  of  any  other 
fubjedl ;  he  bad  the  title  of  lord,  and  fat  among  the  Barons  in 
parliament;  and  this  town,  wr  ile  under  the  prote&ion  of  its 
abbots  was  a  parliamentaiy  borough  ;  but  upon  the  diflblutioa 
.of  its  abbey,  it  not  only  loft  that  privilege,  buc  ceafed  alfo  to 
be  a  corporation,  till  it  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Anne,  who 
granted  it  a  new  charter  for  a  mayor  and  burgeffes,  by  which 
it  is  now  governed.    Here  are  two  parifh  churches,  in  the 
ftru&ure  or  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable.    The  only 
manufacture  carried  on  here  is  that  of  liockings  ;  and  the  chief 
fupport  of  it  arifes  from  the  great  refort  01  people  to  fee  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey. 

Near  this  place  there  is  a  hill  called  The  Torr,  from  a  tower 
that  formerly  flood  on  it,  which  rofe  like  a  pyramid,  to  a  great 
height,  and  fervedasa  land  mark  for  feamen, 

GlaUonoury  was  once  famous  for  a  kind  of  hawthorn  tree, 
which  isfaid  to  have  firft  taken  root  from  a  ftaff  ftjck  in  the 
ground  by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  and  to  blofljm  on  Chriftmas- 
Day  only  of  all  the  days  in  the  year.  Bat  it  is  very  doubtful 
Whether  that  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  was  ever  in  Britain  ;  and 
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though  it  is  certain  it  was  a  hawthorn-tree  in  the  abbey 
churcb«yard,  and  that  it  was  cut  down  in  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars ;  yet  k  is  falfe  that  the  branches  of  it,  that  were  faved  and 
planted  in  the  neighbourhood,  bud  always,  or  only  upon 
Chriftroas-day  •  for  they  bSoflbrn  fome times  three  or  four  days 
sfter,  snd  feldom  fo  foon  as  Chriftmas-day,  unlefs  the  weather 
be  very  mild. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  the  old  church,  and  facing  the 
monks  church-yard,  are  two  remarkable  pyramids,  with  in- 
fcriptions  that  are  in  characters  unintelligible,  and  an  image  in 
Bifliop's  vedments. — It  having  been  recorded  in  the  fangs  of 
the  old  Bricifh  bards,  that  King  Arthur  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Glaftonbury,  King  Henry  the  Second  ordered 
a  fearch  to  be  made  there  for  his  tomb  ;  and  about  feven  feet 
under  ground  a  fort  of  tomb-ftone  was  found,  with  a  large 
plate  of  lead  on  it,  and  on  the  plate  was  the  following  infcrip- 
tion  in  barbarous  and  Gothic  letters  : 

"  Hie  Jacet  Stpttltus  Inclitus  Rex  Arturius  in  Infula  Avalonia?* 

About  nine  feet  below  this  ftone  was  found  a  coffin  of  hollowed 
oak,  containing  the  bones  of  a  human  body,  fuppofed  to  be 
King  Arthur's* 

Yeovil  is  fo  called  from  a  corruption  of  the  original  name 
Jvely  a  name  derived  from  the  river  Ivel,  upon  the  bank  of 
which  it  is  fituated.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles 
from  London,  and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve  and  twelve  bur- 
geffes* The  portreeve  is  annually  chofen,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  burgeffes,  holds  a  court  of  record  here  every  three 
weeks.  The  portreeve  and  burgeffes  have  lands  out  upon 
leafes.  This  is  a  good  large  town,  and  a  great  thoroughfare 
cn  the  poft  road  to  Cornwall,  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  and 
the  houfes  for  the  mo  ft  part  mean  ;  but  here  is  a  large  churchy 
with  a  ring  of  fix  great  bells,  a  charity- fchool  for  thirty  boys, 
and  a  town-hall.  There  is  a  manufacture  for  cloth  here,  but 
the  principal  one  is  for  gloves.  Here  is  a  confiderable  market 
for  corn,  cheefe,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  fail-cloth,  and  other  com- 
modities. 

Frome  Selwood  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  Frome^  which  was  formerly  called  Sel- 
woodjhire.  It  is  one  hundred  and  four  miles  diftant  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  governed  by  two  conftables,  chofen  annually  at 
1  he  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor*    It  is  larger  than 
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j  feme  cities,  but  the  flreets  are  very  irregular.    Here  is  no 
I  more  than  one  church,  which  is  a  handfome  building,  with  a 
ring  of  fix  good  bells,  and  a  fine  organ;  but  here  are  fix  or 
j  feven  meeting-houfes,  Prefbyterians,  Baptifh,  &c.  two  of 
|  which,  one  of  the  Prefbyterians,  and  one  of  the  Baptifts,  are 
■  built  of  free-ftone,  and  are  perhaps  as  handfome  and  as  fpaci- 
I  ous  as  any  me'eting-houfe  in  England.    Not  far  from  the 
!  church  there  is  a  free-fchoo! ;  and  here  is  an  alms-houi^  or 
rather  a  workhoufe,  with  a  chapel  belonging  to  it.  This 
town  has  a!fo  a  fine  (rone  bridge  over  the  river  Frome ;  and 
here  is  a  very  confiderable  manufacture  of  broad  cioth,  in 
!  which  fo  many  hands  were  employed  about  the  beginning  of 
\  the  prefent  century,  thai  the  annual  return  from  London  for 
j  this  commodity  alone  was  computed  at  no  lefs  than  feven 
!  hundred  thoufand  pounds.    About  fixty  years  ago  all  England 
was  fupplied  with  wire  cards  for  carding  woo!  from  this  place; 
i  and  the  town  has  been  long  famous  for  fine  beer* 

Milborne  Port  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from 
London,  and  was  a  borough  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  inva- 
sion. It  is  governed  by  nine  capital  burgefles,  who  chufean- 
;  nually  two  bailiffs,  and  thefe  bailiffs  make  the  returns  of  the 
members  that  reprefent  it  in  parliament.  Befides  the  bailiffs 
there  are  feven  commonalty  Rewards,  who  are  truftees  of  the 
profits  of  the  lands  given  to  the  poor  of  this  town;  and  of 
thefe,  two  are  chofen  yearly  for  the  particular  diftribution  of 
thefe  profits,  and  for  the  cuftody  of  the  common  feai  of  the 
borough.  Here  are  likewife  two  conftables  of  confiderable 
power*  This  town  has  a  church,  but  the  houfes  are  detached 
from  one  another,  and  fcattered  m  a  very  irregular  manner. 

Minehe  ad  is  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  miles  from  London, 
and  is  an  ancient  borough,  governed  by  two  conftables,  chefen 
yearly  at  a  court- ket  held  hereby  the  lord  of  the  mancr.  This 
town  is  an  hatbour  in  the  Brillol  Channel,  and  is  much  fre« 
cjuented  by  paffengers  to  and  from  Ireland,  It  has  a  fine  quay, 
and  the  largeft  {hips  may  enter  and  ride  fafe  in  the  harbour.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with 
Ireland  in  wool,  and  with  South  Wales  ir\ coals.  Here  are 
feveral  confiderable  merchants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  to  Virgin 
nia,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  other  places;  and  three  or  four  thou- 
fand barrels  of  herrings  are  here  caught,  cured,  and  (hipped  off 
annually  for  the  Leyant  and  other  parts  of  che  world. 
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Watchet  is  an  ancient  little  port  on  the  coaft  of  the  Brii- 
to]  Channel,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
miles  from  London.  There  are  about  feven  or  eight  veffels 
belonging  to  this  poYt,  which  trade  in  coals,  or  ferve  as 
coafters  to  Briftol,  where  they  fupply  the  glafs  houfes  with  the 
afhes  of  fea  weed,  of  which  abundance  is  burnt  here  for  that 
purpofe.?  Great  quantities  of  alabafter,  which  fall  from  the 
cliffs  here,  by  fhe  wafh  of  the  fea,  are  alfo  fent  to  that  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  burn  vaft 
beaps  of  pebble  ftones,  which  are  found  upon  the  coafts,  into 
lime,  for  dreffing  their  lands,  but  chiefly  to  ferve  as  a  cement 
for  building,  no  cement  being  more  durable  than. this  in  mafon- 
work  that  is  to  lie  in  water,  where  it  will  turn  as  hard  as 
marble, 

Keynsham  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  London, 
and  is  fttuated  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  on  the  weft 
bank  of  a  fma!l  river  called  the  Chew,  which  at  thjs  place 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Avon,  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in 
what  is  called  the  lower  road  between  Bath  and  Briftol.  It  is 
reckoned  a  foggy  place  ;  but  has  a  fine  large  church,  a  charity* 
fchool,  a  ftone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  over  the  river  Avon*, 
and  another  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Chew  :  its  chief  trade 
is  malting.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  quarry,  where 
ftones  are  often  found  of  a  ferpentine  form,  but  generally  with- 
out the  reprefentation  of  a  head.  Every  fpring  the  river  here 
fwarms  with  millions  of  little  eels,  fcarcely  as  big  as  goofe 
quilh,  which  are  caught  on  the  top  of  the  water  with  fmall 
nets,  and  by  a  cruel  art  they  have,  make  them  fcower  ofF  their 
fkins,  when  they  look  very  white,  and  then  make  them  into 
cakes,  which  they  fry  and  eat*  In  other  counties  they  are 
reckoned  a  dainty. 

Langport  ftands  on  the  river  Parrel,  at  the  diftance  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  two  miles  from  London,  In  it  is  a  great 
thorough  are  in  the  road  from  London  to  Taunton,  and  other 
towns  in  the  weft,  and  formerly  lent  members  to  parliament, 
but  it  loft  that  privilege,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  portreeve 
and  a  recorder.  A  greac  many  lighters  are  conltantly  em- 
ployed in  bringing  coals  and  other  commodities  to  this  place 
from  Bridgewater,  by  the  rivei  Parret. 

Axbridge  deiived  its  name  from  a  bridge  here  over  the  river 
Axe,  on  the  north  bank  of  which  it  ftands,  at  the  foot  of 
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Msndip-hills,  and  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles  from  London*  It  is  a  borough  town,  governed  bv  a 
mayor,  bailifF,  a  recorder,  town  clerk,  and  other  officers.  The 
mayor  has  two  maces  carried  before  him,  one  by  a  ferjeant, 
and  the  other  by  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  bailifF,  This  is  a 
neat  little  town,  with  an  alms*houfe  well  endowed. 

Bruton  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  upon  the  river  Bru 
or  Bry,  and  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  from  London. 
It  is  a  well  built  populous  town,  with  a  handfome  church, 
and  a  good  free-fchool*  founded  by  Edwar^  the  Sixth,  Here 
is  a  {lately  slms-houfe,  confiding  of  the  ruins  of  a  priory  $, 
and  a  market  place,  over  which  is  a  fpacious  hall,  where  the 
quarter  feffions  are  fometimcs  held  for  the  eaftern  divifion  of 
the  county.  This  town  has  a  done  bridge  over  the  river 
Bry,  and  carries  on  a  trade  ia  ferges,  ftackings,  malt,  and 
other  commodities* 

South  Petmerton*  Petherton  is  a  corruption  of  the 
original  name,  Pedred?  $  Tozvn^  a  name  derived  from  tie  river 
Pedred,  now  commonly  called  Parret,  upon  the  bank  of 
which  it  is  fituated  ;  and  the  epithet  South,  was  added  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  a  place  of  the  fame  name  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  Pedred,  about  twelve  miles  north- welt  of  this 
town,  called  North  Petherton,  It  is  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fix miles  from  London, and  had  anciently  a  palace, built  by 
Ina  the  Welt  Saxon,  king,  but  now  contains  nothing  re- 
markable* 

Somerton  is  a  port  town,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Par- 
ret,  and  is  a  very  healthy  place.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailifF, 
who  is  chofen  by  the  inhabitants.  It  has  a  hall  for  the  petty 
le'ffions,  and  an  alrm-houfe  for  eight  poor  people,  and  a  free 
ichool  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ;  but  its  chief 
fupport  is  the  markets  and  fairs  chat  are  held  for  tne  cattle 
which  are  fed  in  the  neighbourhood*  Somerton  was  anciently 
the  moft  celebrated  towa  in  the  county,  which  from  hence 
took  its  name.  * 

Chard  is  one  hundred  and  forty-one  miles  from  London, 
and  was  made  a  free  borough  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the: 
Tnird,  a  privilege  which  it  has  fince  loft*  The  affixes  were 
alfo  held  here  formerly.  It  chiefly  confifts  of  four  ftreecs, 
which  terminate  near  the  market  place,    Here  ate  two  aims- 
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houfes,  and  a  fmall  woollen  manufactory :  and  there  are  ful- 
ling mills  in  the  neighbourhood, 

Dunster  is  fituated  on  thecoaftof  the  Briftol  channel, 
and  is  one  hundred  and  fixty-three  miles  from  London,  It 
has  a  ruinous  cattle,  confiding  of  two  wings  and  three  towers, 
and  a  large  church,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  This  houfe  ftands  on  a  low  ground, 
every  where  (hut  in  with  hills,  except  toward  the  Severn 
Sea,    Its  only  manufacture  iskerfeys. 

Castle  Carey  is  one  hundred  and  feventeen  miles  from 
London,  and  is  fo  called  from  a  caftle  with  which  this  place 
Was  formerly  fortified, 

"  Shepton  Mallet  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from 
London,  and  is  governed  by  a  conftabie.  It  is  a  very  large 
market  town  ;  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  town  being 
fituated  on  hills,  they  are  alfo  fteep  and  very  irregular.  It  is 
well  watered  with  rivulets,  and  has  fome  confiderable  clo- 
thiers, for  whofe  bufinefs  thofe  rivulets  are  very  convenient. 

Wrinton  is  a  pretty  good  town, fituated  among  the  Men* 
dip  hills,  and  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine miles.  Here  is  a  handfome  church,  with  a  high, 
tower,  adorned  with  four  pinnacles ;  and  aifo  a  fmall  charity 
fchcol.  A  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  teazles, 
which  are  a  fort  of  thirties  ufed  in  drefiing  cloth,  and  are  cul- 
tivated in  great  abundance  in  this  neighbourhood, 

Philips-Norton  is  one  hundred  and  four  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  only  remarkable  for  a  fair,  which,  for  a  wholefale 
trade,  is  reckoned  as  great  as  any  in  England,  but  laftsonly 
for  one  day, 

Ilminster  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  miles  from  Lon- 
don, It  has  a  very  good  church,  in  which  is  a  ftately  monu- 
ment, ereded  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  Wad  ham  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford, 

Wellington  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles  from 
London,  and  has  a  large  church,  and  an  hofpital  for  fix  men 
and  fix  women.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  ferges,  druggets, 
and  other  woollen  fluffs,  and  a  confiderable  potteiy, 
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Wincaunton  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from 
London.  The  greateft  part  of  the  town  was  deftroyed  by 
fire  in  April  1747.  Here  is  a  confiderable  market  for  corn, 
cheefe,  and  cattle. 

Stowey  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  London,  and 
contains  nothing  remarkable. 

Wiveliscombe  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  from 
London,  and  has  an  hofpital  endowed  by  Sir  John  Coventry 
for  twelve  poor  perfons.  An  urn  full  of  Roman  coins  was 
found  here  fome  years  fince. 

North  Curry  flands  upon  the  river  Tone,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pretty  town,  with, 
good  markets. 

Pensford  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  from  London, 
and  has  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth, 

Dulverton  is  one  hundred  and  fixty  nine  miles  from  Lon* 
don,  and  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  a  good  market.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  borders  of  Devonlhire,  and  ftands  on  the 
Dunfbrook,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge  near  that  river's  fall 
into  the  Exe.  There  are  fome  lead  mines  near  this  town,  buc 
the  ore  is  hard  and  barren,  and  the  lead  that  comes  from  it 
harder  than  that  of  Mendip  Kills, 

Croscomb  is  diftantone  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from 
London.  Some  cloth  is  made  here,  but  the  chief  manufa£iure 
is  ftockings. 

Crewkerne  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- two  miles  from 
London,  and  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Dorfetfhire,  upon 
the  river  Parret,  and  has  a  eharity-fchool. 


REMARKABLE  Se ATS,  VILLAGES,  ClJRIOSJTIES,  &C. 

Prior  Parky  near  Bath,  was  the  feat  of  the  late  Ralph  Allen, 
Efq;  who  fuft  projected  the  fcheme  of  the  crofs-poil-roads,  by 
which  he  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  a  very  amiable  chara&er,  and  much  diftinguiflied  for 
his  tafte  and  the  liberality  of  his  fpirito    This  elegant  man- 
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fion  is  fituated  near  the  fummit  of  Charlton-  U'dlf  from  which 
the  profpecl;  is  extenfive  and  delightful*  From  the  front  win- 
dows there  is  a  coropleat  view  of  the  city  of  Bath,  and  the  rifing 
grounds  by  which  it  is  encompafled.  The  boufe  is  built  ia> 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  on  each  fide  are  two  large  wings  for 
p  Sices,  which  form  a  Ifae  of  one  thoufand  feet.  The  upper 
part  is  crowned  with  a  baluftrade.  The  portico  is  in  the  cen«* 
tre  of  the  middle  (lory,  and  behind  it  isa  line  hall,  and  a  cha- 
pel k  r  divine  fervie'e*  Ail  the  rooms  are  furniihed  in  a  very 
iru^nracent  taile.  The  gardens,  which  are  oppoSte  to  the 
fronc  of  the  boufe,  are  laid  out  with  great  elegance;  and 
being  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  ferpentine  walks  are  ren* 
dered  extremely  agreeable  by  the  falling  of  final  1  {{.reams, 
which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  fitur.tion*  Behind  the 
fcoufe,  near  the  fisnimii  of  the  hill,  is  a  fine  terrace,  whiciv 
commands  a  very  delightful  profpect. 

Burton  Court,  eleven  miles  from  Somerton,  was  the  feat  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Pynfent,  Bart,  but  is  now  one  of  th§ 
feats  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

About  fix  miles  from  Bridgewater  is  Enmore  Cajiley  the  feat 
of  Loid  Fgmont,  built  in  the  form  of  the  old  caities,  which, 
amid  the  rivalfhips,  animcitties,  and  dangers  of  the  feudal 
tioies,  were  the  habitations  of  potent  barons.  It  is  furrounded 
by  a  moat,  approached  by  a  draw-bridge,  and  poffefles,  the 
niinuteft  part  of  that  fpecies  of  fortification  which  was  im- 
piegnable  before  the  art  of  making  powder  and  the  ufe  of  ar- 
tillery were  known*  On  this  account  it  deferves  the  atten- 
tion and  will  reward  the  curiolity  of  the  inquifitive  traveller. 

About  two  miles  from  Taunton  is  the  feat  of  Colonel 
Bampfyide,  whole  gardens  can  boaft  a  richnefs  of  fcenery  al- 
moit  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  a  part  whereof  is  a  water-fall 
cfteeiped  by  many  almoft  equal  to  that  of  Tivoli  in  Italy,  fo 
much  celebrated  by  travellers,  and  fo  continually  the  fubjedi 
cf  the  painter's  art* 

Cleveland  Court  and  Kennet  St*  George  are  two  feats  belong* 
ing  to  th#  k  arl  of  Briftol ;  and  Ken  Court  is  a  feat  of  Earl 
Pculct.  Orchard  Poriman  is  the  feat  of  Henry  Portman, 
Efqj  and  at  Brympton  is  the  feat  of  Sir  Ralph  Sydenham. 
Muxjim  %kot*  ^ear  Erome)  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Corke  ; 
aq4  *t  CaningiQny  -two  miles  from  Bridgewater,  is  a  feat  of 
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Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  With  am  Frieryfntzf  Frome,  is  a 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  At  Buckland,  five  miles  from 
Taunton,  is  a  feat  of  Lord  Hawley  ;  and  Farley  Cajile9  near 
Philip's  Norton;  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  Houlfton* 

The  hills  and  rocks  of  this  county  are  its  principal  natural 
curiofities;  and  of  thefe  Mendip  Hills  aie  the  m  >ft  remark- 
able, efpecially  for  lead  and  coa!  mines.    It  is  obf:rved,  tint 
the  air  upon  Mendip  Hills  is  mailt,  cold,  foggy,  thick,  and 
heavy  ;  the  foil  is  red  and  ftony  ;  fnow,  f rolls,  and  dews,  con* 
tinue  longer  upon  the  e  hills  than  on  any  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds,  except  near  the  mines,  where  the  fnovv  foon 
oseks.    Thunder  ilerm?,  noeiurnal  lights,  and  fiery  meteor?, 
are  more  frequent  here  tnan  any  where  elfe  in  tne  county* 
The  trees  near  the  lead  mines  have  their  to:>s  burnt,  their 
leaves  and  bark  cifcoloured  and  fcorched,  and  are  dinted  in 
their  growth.    The  veins  of  feme  of  thefe  mine;  have  been 
known  to  run  up  into  the  roots  of  tree*,  which,  not  with  fund- 
ing, looked  as  well  at  the  top  as  the  other  trees.    The  ore  in 
fome  places  runs  in  a  vein,  and  in  other  places  it  is  found  dis 
perfed  in  banks,  and  lying  between  rocks  :  fome  of  it  is  harder 
and  fome  ioiizt.    The  cleared  and  heavkft  ore  is  the  bell ;  and 
thirty. fix  hundreds  of  fuch  ore  yield  about  a  ton  of  lead.  It 
isobierved,  that  the  fumes  of  the  lead  produce  difeafes  which 
commonly  prove  mortal  to  fuch  as  are  employed  in  m.lting  it. 
The  owners  of  cattle  that  feed  near  the  places  where  the  lead 
eye  is  waflied,  employ  perfous  on  purpofe  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  fmoak  ;  and  it  is  faid^  that  no  dog,  cat,  or 
fowl,  or  any  other  animal,  will  live  long  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  where  the  lead  is  ufua'Iy  melted.  Itisacuitom 
here  with  fuch  miners  as  live  at  a  diftance,  to  leave  their  ore 
and  tools  all  night  upon  the  hill?,  cither  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
feme  flight  hut,  without  much  apprebenfion  of  having  them 
ftolen  ;  and  if  any  miner  is  convicted  of  a  theft  of  this  kind, 
he  is  condemned  to  a  fort  of  punKhment  which  is  called  Burn* 
ing  of  the  Hit!,  and  is  thus  performed:  The  criminal,  with 
his  hands  and  feet  at  liberty,  is  ihut  up  in  one  of  the  little  huts 
erected  for  keeping  the  ore  and  tools,  wh  en  hut  being  fur- 
rounded  with  dry  furze,  fern,  and  other  fuch  wood,  is  fet  on 
fire  and  the  man  left  to  mske  his  efcape  as  he  can,  by  breaking 
open  his  prifon  and  ruining  through  the  fire  :  he  is  befides  ever 
after  excluded  from  working  in  the  mines  of  Mendip  bills,— 
In  the  coal  mines  upon  thefe  hills  there  are  frequent  firedamps, 
by  which  many  have  been  killed,  and  others  much  burnt  and 
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maimed ;  fome  have  been  blown  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
works,  and  the  turn~beam,  which  hangs  over  the  fhaft,  has 
been  often  torn  off  the  frame  by  the  force  of  the  blafh 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  Mendip  Hi!!?,  near  a  place  called 
Wokey,  about  a  mile  from  Weil?,  is  a  very  remarkable  cave, 
known  by  the  name  of  Wokey  Hole.  The  entrance  to  this 
cave  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  and  over  the  rock  is  a  deep 
•mountain,  the  top  of  which  is  thought  to  be  a  mile  above  the 
bottom  of  the  rock,  At  the  entrance  into  the  cave  there  is  a 
deep  defcent  of  about  fifty  or  fixty  feet ;  the  cave  ttfelf  is 
about  two  hundred  feet  in  Jength,  in  fome  parts  fifty  or  fixty 
broad,  and  in  others  not  above  ten  or  twelve,  and  thegreateft 
height  is  about  fifty  feet,  though  in  fome  places  the  roof  is  not 
above  four  or  five  feet  from  the  bottom.  There  are  feverat 
partial  divifionsof  it,  which  the  imaginations  of  fome  people 
have  diftinguifhed  into  a  kitchen  5  a  hall,  a  dancing-room,  a 
cellar,  and  other  apartments  ;  and  water  of  a  petrifying  qua- 
lity being  conftantly  dropping  from  the  roof,  and  forming  a 
variety  of  ftony  figures,  fancy  has  improved  them  intorefem* 
Wances  of  old  women,  dogs,  bells,  organs,  and  other  things. 
The  echo  of  any  noife  within  this  cavern  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a 
large  ftone,  fuch  as  a  man  may  lift  up  without  much  difficulty, 
being  dropped  on  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  cave,  founds  with 
a  noife  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  cannon.  At  the  extremity 
of  this  cave  there  ifTues  a  ftreampf  water  fuffkient  to  drive  a 
mill  ;  which  pafles  through  the  rock,  near  the  entrance  into 
the  valley.  Here  are  always  people  ready,  for  a  frnall  re«< 
ward,  to  attend  ftrangers  into  the  cave  with  lights. 

Near  Chedder  there  are  two  rocks  called  Cbedder  Cliffs^  and 
between  thefe  is  a  frightful  chafrn,  the  fides  of  which  are  near 
three  hundred  feet  high,  From  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  hills 
there  iffues  a  ft  ream,  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  faid  to  drive  twelve 
n?ii!s  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fpring. 

In  the  river  Parret,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tone,  north- 
weft  of  Langport,  there  is  a  frnall  ifland,  containing  fcarce 
two  acres  of  ground,  called  The  IJle  of  Athelney%  a  name  deri- 
ved from  the  ancient  Saxon  name  /Etheling^  which  lignifies 
an  ifiandof  nobles.  It  had  this  name  from  having  been  the 
place  to  which  King  Alfred  retreated  with  a  few  of  his  nobles 
to  hide  himfelf,  alter  he  had  been  defeated  by  the  Danes, 
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That  King  afterwards  built  a  monaftery  here,  the  foundations 
of  which  were  difcovered  by  fome  labourers  in  the  year  1674. 
Among  other  fubterraneous  remains  of  this  building,  were 
found  the  bafes  of  church  pillars,  confiding  of  wrought 
free-ltone,  with  coloured  tiles,  and  other  things  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  and  foon  afterwards,  near  this  ifland,  was  found  a  fort 
of  metal  or  picture  of  St.  Cuthbert,  with  a  Saxon  in  fed  pt  ion, 
importing  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  King  Alfred,  It  ap- 
pears by  its  form  to  have  hung  by  a  firing;  and  it  is  conjee* 
tured  that  the  King  wore  it  either  as  an  amulet,  or  in  vene- 
ration of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  is  faid  to  have  appeared  to  him  in 
his  troubles,  and  allured  him  of  the  victories  that  he  afterwards 
obtained  over  the  Danes. 

At  Stanton  Drew,  near  Pensford,  there  is  a  monument 
called  The  Weddings  confiding  of  fiones  about  fix  feet  hi6h, 
ranged  in  a  circle  about  ninety  feet  in  diameter.  The  occa- 
fion  of  this  monument  is  not  known,  but  the  name  is  derived 
from  a  fabulous  tradition,  that  as  a  bride  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, (he  and  the  reft  of  the  company  were  changed  into  llones. 
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*"T^HIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  north -weft  by  Chefliire  5 
X  on  the  north-eaft  by  Derbyfhire  ;  on  thefouth  by  Wor- 
cefterfhire  ;  on  the  weft  by  Shropfhire;  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Warwiekfhire.  It  extends  from  north  to  fouth  forty  miles, 
and  is  one  hundred  and  forty-one  miles  in  circumference. 

The  2ir  of  Staffordfnire  is  in  general  pure  and  healthy  $  but 
in  feme  parts  it  is  fliarp  and  cold,  particularly  in  the  moun- 
tainous places  north-weft  of  the  town  of  Stone.  The  arable 
2nd  paftureland  is  excellent,  and  even  the  mountainous  parts, 
by  good  tillage,  will  produce  confiderable  crops  of  corn  ;  but 
they  are  remarkable  for  a  fnort  and  fweet  grafs,  which  makes 
the  cattle  as  fine  as  thofe  of  Lancafhire.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Trent  and  the  Dovr,  the  meadows  areas  rich  as  any  in 
England,  and  maintain  great  dairies,  which  fupply  the  markets 
with  vaft  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe.  The  rivers  afford 
plenty  of  almoft  all  forts  of  frefh  water  fifli  ;  and  the  county 
in  general  abounds  with  provifions  of  all  kinds.  Befides  plenty 
of  turf  and  pear,  for  firing,  this  county  yields  three  forts  of 
coab,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Pit  Coal,  Pea- 
cock Coal,  and  Cannel  Coal.  The  Pit  Coal  is  dug  chiefly  in 
the  fcuth  part  of  the  county,  at  Wednefbury,  Dudley,  and 
Sedgley,  not  far  from  Wolverhampton.  The  Peacock  Coal, 
ib  called  from  its  reflecting  various  colours,  likethefeof  a 
peacock's  tail,  is  found  at  Henley  Green,  near  Newcaftle  under 
Line,  and  is  better  for  the  forge  than  for  the  kirchen.  Trie 
Cannel  Coal,  which  gives  a  very  clear  and  bright  flam?,  de- 
rives its  name  from  canwil,zn  ancient  Briufh  word  for  candle* 
It  is  fo  hard  as  to  bear  poiilhing,  and  is  ufed  in  this  county  foe 
paving  chu?ches  and  other  public  buildings;  it  is  alfo  manu- 
factured into  inuft  boxes  and  other  toys.  Under  the  furface  of 
the  ground,  in  leveral  parts  of  this  county,  are  found  yellow 
and  red  oker,"tobacco-pipe  clay,  potters  clay,  fullers  earth,  and 
a  lort  of  brick  earth,  which  burns  blue,  and  is  luppcfed  to  be 
the  earth  of  which  the  Remans  made  their  urns.  Here  are 
aifo  found  ftones  and  minerals  of  various  forts;  as  fire-ltone 
for  the  heartfcs  of  iron  furnaces  and  ovens,  lime-ftone,  iron- 
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ftorte  or  ore,  the  befl  kind  of  which  is  called  Mufti,  and  is 
found  at  Rufhal.  near  Waliall.  This  is  the  ore  from  which 
the  befl:  iron  is  extracled.  Some  of  thefe  iron  {tones  are  as  big 
as  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat ;  and  fome  of  them  being  hollow 
in  the  infide,  contain  about  a  pint  of  a  fharp  cold  liquor, 
which  is  faid  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  tafte,  and  of  which  the 
workmen  are  very  fond.  Copper  {tones,  or  ore,  are  dug  out  of 
Eclon  Hill,  near  Leek;  and  lead  ore  is  dug  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  Here  are  alfo  found  the  haematites  or  blood- 
flones,  alabafter,  divers  kinds  of  marble,  quarry-ftones,  Inill- 
ftones,  and  grind-ftones,  of  feveral  colours. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Trent,  the  Dove, 
the  Thame  or  Tame,  and  the  Sow.  Whence  the  Trent  de- 
rives its  name  is  not  known  :  it  is  efteemed  the  third  river  in 
England,  and  rifes  from  two  or  three  fprings  in  the  north-weft 
part  of  this  county,  near  Leek  ;  it  runs  fouth-eaft,  and  dividing 
Staffordfhire  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  enters  Derbyfhirc 
near  Burton  upon  Trent ;  and  running  north-eaft,  through 
the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln,  rails  into 
the  Humber,  north  of  Burton,  in  Lincolnfliire.  The  Dove 
rifes  in  Derbyftiire,  and  fep^rates  that  county  from  Stafford- 
Ihire.  The  Thame  rifes  in  the  fouth  part  of  this  county,  not 
far  from  Wolverhampton,  and  runs  fouth-eaft  into  Warwick- 
shire, where,  directing  its  courfe  northward,  it  enters  Staf- 
fordfhire  again  near  Tamworth,  and  falls  into  the  river  Trent, 
a  few  miles  north- weft  of  Tamworth.  The  Sow  rifes  not  far 
weft  ward  of  JNewcaflle  under  Line,  and  running  iouth»eaft, 
and  paffinj  by  the  town  of  Stafford,  falls  into  the  Trent,  about 
three  miles  eaft  of  Stafford.  Other  lefs  confiderable  rivers  of 
this  county  are  Wallal  Water,  the  Black  Brook,  the  Penk, 
Ecclefliall  Water,  the  Charnet,  and  the  Hamps. 

This  county  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  and  contains  one 
city,  and  eighteen  markets-towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury  and  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  has 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pariihes. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county  are  cloth,  and 
iron  uteniils,  all  kinds  of  which  are  made  here  in  great  per- 
fection. 


CITY. 

The  city  of  LITCHFIFLD  is  one  hunired  and  feventeen 
miles  froinLonipn,  and  ur  he  J  wi  h  the  city  of  Coventry  in 
Vol.  II.  2  1  Warwick- 
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Warwickfhire,  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  who  is  called  Bifliop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry.  It  is  both  a  city  and  county,  incor* 
porated  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  governed  by  two  bai« 
liffs,  twenty-four  burgefles,  a  recorder,  a fherifF,  a  fteward,and 
other  officers.  The  diftridl  comprehended  in  the  county  of 
this  city  is  tenor  twelve  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  the  fhe- 
'riff  rides  lound  it  in  proceffion  on  the  8th  of  September  an- 
nually,  and  then  feafts  the  corporation  and  the  neighbouring 
gentry. 

Litchfield  ftands  in  a  valley,  three  miles  fouth  of  the  Trenr9 
and  is  divided  by  a  ftream,  which  runs  into  that  river.  The 
divifion  of  it  on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ftream  is  called  The 
City,  and  that  on  the  north  fide  is  called  The  Clofe,  from  its 
being  encloftet  with  a  wall  and  a  dry  ditch  on  every  fide,  ex- 
cept that  next  the  city  :  both  parts  are  connected  by  two 
bridge?,  but  the  city  is  by  much  the  largeft.  Litchfield  is 
thought  to  be  the  moft  ecnfiderable  city  in  the  north-weft  of 
England,  except  Chefter.  It  is  a  long  ftraggling  place,  but 
has  fome  handfome  houfcs  ;  the  ftreets  are  well  paved  and  kept 
clean  ;  and  this  being  a  great  thoroughfare  from  London  to  the 
north-weft  counties,  here  are  feveral  very  good  inns. 

This  city  has  a  cathedral  and  three  parifh  churches.  The 
cathedra),  which  ftands  in  the  Clofe,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1 148  :  it  fuffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  (he 
Firft,  but  was  fowell  repaired  foon  after  the  Reftoration,that 
it  is  now  one  of  the  nobleft  Gothic  ftru&ures  in  England.  It 
extends  in  length,  on  the  infide,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  of 
which  the  choir  is  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  it  is  eighty  feet 
broad.  There  is  a  fine  lofty  fteeple  over  the  middle  of  the 
church  :  the  front  is  adorned  with  a  good  portico,  and  over 
that  are  two  eorrefponding  fpires.  Above  the  portico  are 
alio  twenty-fix  ftatues  of  the  prophet?,  apoftles,  and  Kings  of 
Judah,  as  big  as  the  life.  There  are  alfo  feveral  ftatutson  the 
infide  of  this  church.  The  choir  is  in  great  part  paved  with 
alabafter  and  cannel  coal,  in  imitation  of  biack  and  white  mar- 
ble 5  and  behind  the  choir  is  a  neat  chapel.  The  prebendaries 
ftalls  are  of  excellent  workmanfliip  :  they  were  erected  at  the 
charge  of  fome  gentlemen  in  the  county  j  and  each  flail  bears 
the  name  and  aims  of  the  donor.  In  the  Clofe  are  a  palace 
for  rheBifiiop,  a  houfe  for  the  Dean,  and  very  handfome  houfes^ 
for  thePrebendari^  In  the  parifh  churches  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  $  but  one  of  them,  dedicatee  to  St.  Michael,  has 
a  church-yard  that  contains  fix  or  feven  acres  of  ground. 
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In  this  city  there  is  a  gaol  for  felons  and  debtors  apprehended 
within  its  liberties,  a  free-fchool,  and  a  large  and  well  en- 
dowed hofpital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  :  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city  there  are  frequent  horfe  races.  Litch- 
field is  famous  for  fine  ale. 


MARKET  TOWNS. 

Newcastle  under  Line,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  miles  from  London,  was  firft  called  Newcajlle, 
from  a  caftle  now  in  ruins,  built  here  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Third,  and  by  way  of  diftincYion  from  an  older 
caftle,  which  ftood  at  Cheftertown,  a  village  in  the  neigbour- 
hood.  It  was  afterwards  called  Newca/lle  under  Line,  ov  Lime, 
from  its  fituation  upon  the  eaft  iide  of  a  branch  of  the  Trent, 
called  the  Line,  or  the  Lime,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Newcartle 
upon  Tine,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

This  town  was  firft  incorporated  by  King  Henry  the  Firft, 
and  afterwards  by  Quee"  Elizabeth  and  King  Charles  the 
Second.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and  twenty- 
four  common-counciimen  ;  and  the  corporation  has  a  court, 
which  holds  pleas  for  adions  under  forty  pounds.  The  ftreets 
are  broad  and  well  paved,  but  the  buildings  low  and  moftiy 
thatched.  Here  were  formerly  four  churches,  which  are  now 
diced  to  one!  The  cloathing  trade  flourilhes  much  in  thts 
town,  but  the  chief  manufafture  is  hats  ;  and  here  is  an  incor- 
porated company  of  felt-makers.  _ 

Near  this  place  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  ftone-ware 
madethan  in  any  other  place  in  England  fo  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Newcaftle  and  its  neighbourhood  are  faid  to  export 
his  manufaaure  to  the  value  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum.lThereis  alfocarried  on  at  the  fame  place  a  manu- 
S  of  earthen  were,  in  imitation  of  china,  which  is  „earty 
figured,  coloured,  and  gilt.-— In  the  neighbourhood o  Ne*- 
cagftle  there  are  frequent  horfe.races,  though  the  place  .s  almoft 

famous  for  a  peculiar  method  of 
taming  fhrews;  this  was  by  putting  a  bridle =  into  the  col  s 
mouth,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  quite  to  deprive  her  of  fpeech .  for 
the  time,  and  fo  leading  her  about  the  town  til  J«  ™5  ^J* 
of  her  intention  to  keep  hertongue  m  better  *M«»t£ 
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future;  and  then  fetting  her  at  liberty,  upon  her  promifing 

amendment 

Stafford  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  from  Lon- 
don. In  Doomfday  book,  which  contains  a  furvey  of  Eng- 
land made  in  the  time  of  William  the  Norman,  this  town  is 
called  a  city,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  incorporated 
before  the  reign  of  King  John,  who  made  a  corporation  of  it, 
and  King  Edward  the  Sixth  both  confirmed  and  enlarged  its 
charter  ;  and  by  virtue  of  a  flatute  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  not 
only  the  county  affizes,  but  the  quarter  feffions  are  always  to 
be  kept  here.  The  fituation  of  this  town  is  low,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sow,  but  the  ftreets  are  well  paved,  and  the 
houfes  generally  built  of  ftone  and  covered  with  flate.  Here 
was  formerly  a  caflle,  built  by  William  the  Norman,  which  is 
now  in  ruins  ;  and  the  town  is  thought  to  have  been  walled  in, 
from  forne  remains  of  walls  that  are  ftill  to  be  feen  round  it. 
Here  are  two  handfome  parifh  churches,  a  free<fchool,  and  an 
hofpitaJ,  built  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  by  Mr* 
Martin  Noel,  a  native  of  this  town.  Here  is  a  fpacious  market- 
place, in  which  is  a  fhire-hall,  and  here  is  a  good  bridge  over 
the  river  Sow.  Stafford  has  a  manufacture  of  cloth,  which 
baf  greatly  increafed  the  wealth  and  inhabitants  of  the  place  j 
and  it  is  famous,  as  well  as  fome  other  towns  in  thecounty* 
for  ale. 

Tamwcrth  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  fo  equally  divided  by  the  river  Tame,  that  one  half 
of  it,  which  Hands  upon  the  weftern  bank  of  that  river,  is  in 
StaffordfEire,  and  the  other  half  in  Warwickfhire  ;  and  the 
borough  is  by  fume  writers  placed  in  Staftordfhire,  an<j  by 
others  in  Warwickfhire,  This  is  the  oldeft  town  in  thefe 
parts,  and  was  the  royal  feat  of  the  Mercian  Kings ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  firfl:  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
under  whofe  charter  it  is  governed,  by  a  high  fteward,  two 
bailiffs,  one  for  each  county,  a  recorder,  a  town- clerk,  an 
under-ileward,  twenty  four  principal  burgeflis,  two  ferjeants 
at  mace,  and  other  officers.  The  corporation  have  power  to 
keep  a  three  weeks  court  of  record,  and  a  court- leet  twice  a 
year  ;  and  they  have  a  gaol  and  a  common  feal.  In  the  Staf- 
fordshire fide  of  this  town  there  is  a  church,  which  is  colle- 
giate, a  grammar-fchuol,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a 
fine  hofpita!,  founded  by  Mr.  Guy,  the  founder  of  the  noble 
bofyital  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  that  bears  his  name. 

This 
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This  (own  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  narrow  cloths,  and  other 
manufactures. 

Walsal  is  a  fmall  corporation  town,  one  hundred  and 
fixteen  miles  from  London.  There  are  feveral  iron  mines  near 
it ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manu* 
failure  of  fpurs,  bridle-bits,  ftirrups,  and  bucldes. 

Tutbury  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Dove,  a  little  before  it 
joins  the  Trent,  and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles 
from  London.  On  a  hill  near  the  town  is  an  ancient  caftle, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  John  of  Ghent,  Dulce  of  T,an- 
cafter.  It  is  dill  a  good  old  dwellin^«houfe,  walled  all  rotind, 
except  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  it  is  fo  fteep  that  it  needs 
no  fortification  ;  and  yet  there  it  is  inclofed  with  a  ftrong  pale. 
It  has  a  profpe£t  to  the  eaft  over  the  Dove  and  Trent,  as  far 
as  Nottingham,  on  the  north-weft  and  north  to  Uuoxeter, 
Rowcefter,  Afhburn,  and  Derby ;  on  the  fouth-eaft  towards 
Burton  and  Aftiby  de  laZouchs&c,  and  on  the  fouthan  d  fouth- 
eaftare  all  wood  lands,  in  which  a*e  many,  parks  that  belong, 
for  the  moft  part,  to  the  caftle  and  honour  of  Tutbury,  to 
which  many  of  the  neighbours  are  homagers,  and  of  which 
they  hold  their  eftates. 

Stone  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  London,  and 
is  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  heap  of  ftones  tnrowii 
up  here,  according  to  a  cuftom  of  the  Saxons,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  murder  committed  by  Wolphere,  a  King  of 
Mercia,  on  his  two  fons,  for  embracing  Chriftianity.  The 
town  ftandsupon  the  north  bank  or  the  river  Trent,  in  the 
great  road  from  London  to  Chefter.  It  is  well  provided  with 
good  inns,  and  here  is  a  fmall  charity-fchool,  and  a  free  gram- 
mar fchool. 

Wolverhampton  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles 
from  London,  and  ifcands  upon  a  high  ground,  It  is  a  popu- 
lous town,  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  are  well  paved,  but  all 
the  water  the  town  is  fupphed  with,  except  what  falls  from  the 
fkies,  comes  from  four  weak  fprings  of  different  qualities, 
which  goby  the  names  of  Pudding  Well,  Borfe  Well,  VYaft- 
ing  Weil,  and  Meal  Well,  all  appropriated  to  their  ieveral 
ufes:  from  the  laft  they  fetch  all  the  water  they  ufc  foj  boil- 
ing and  brewing,  in  leather  budgets  laid  acrofs  a'horfe,  with  a 
funnel  at  the  top,  by  which  they  fill  them  j  and  to  the  other 

three 
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three  wells  they  carry  their  tripe,  horfes,  and  linen.  To  this 
fcarcicy  of  water,  and  the  high  fuuation  of  the  place,  is 
afcribed  its  healthy  ftate,  notwithftanding  the  adjacent  coal- 
pits ;  and  it  is  faid  the  plague  was  never  known  here.  The 
chief  manufacturers  of  this  town  are  lockfmiths,  who  are 
reckoned  the  moft  expert  of  any  in  England.  They  are  fo 
curious  in  this  art,  that  they  can  contrive  a  lock  fo,  that  if  a 
fervantbefent  into  the  clofet  with  a  matter  key,  or  their  own, 
it  will  fiiew  how  many  times  that  fervant  has  gone  in  at  any 
diftance  of  time,  and  how  many  times  the  lock  has  been  (hot 
for  a  whole  year,  fome  of  them  being  made  to  difcover  five 
hundred  or  a  thoufand  times.  A  lock  with  a  curious  fet  of 
chimes  in  it,  that  fold  for  twenty  pounds,  was  made  in  this 
town.  Here  is  a  collegiate  church,  which  is  annexed  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Windfor. 

Penkridge  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from 
London,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  upon  the  river 
Penk,  over  which  it  has  a  ftor.e  bridge.  Here  is  one  of  the 
gteateft  fairs  in  the  kingdom  for  horfes,  both  for  the  faddle  and 
draught. 

Rugeley  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  a  handfome  well-built  town,  in  the  Lancashire  and 
Chefhire  road  from  London,  and  one  fide  of  Cankwood  Chace. 

Leek  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  from  London,  has 
a  manufacture  for  buttons,  and  is  noted  for  excellent  ale. 

At  what  are  called  The  Blue  Hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  there  are  coal  mines,  and  a  fait  ftream  comes  from 
thence,  which  tinges  the  ftones  and  earth  through  which  .t 
runs  with  a  rufty  colour,  and,  with  the  intufion  of  galls,  turns 
as  black  as  ink.  Here  are  rocks  of  an  exceeding  great  neight, 
without  any  turf  or  mould  upon  them. 

Kinver  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  has  an  old  fortification  in  it,  and  a  remarkable  ftone 
two  yards  high  and  four  yards  in  circumference,  which  fome 
fuppofe  to  htve  been  a  Britifh  Deity,  and  others  that  it  was  in 
memorial  of  a  battle  fought  here  by  that  people:  they  call  it 
Battle  Stone,  or  Bolt  Stone. 

Burton  upon  Trent  is  one  hundred  and  twentjMb 
miles  from  London:  it  was  formerly  diihnguiflied  by  us  ab- 
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bey,  whofe  abbots  being  mitred,  fat  in  parliament ;  but  it  is 
now  chiefly  noted  for  its  ale.  Here  is  an  exceeding  fine  brides 
over  the  Trent,  which  is  entirely  built  of  fquare  free  flone, 
and  is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  thirty-feven 
arches,  through  which  the  river  runs,  and  here  divides  into 
three  channels.  The  parifh  church  is  adjoining  to  the  de- 
cayed abbey.  The  town  confifts  chiefly  of  one  large  ftreer, 
extending  from  the  abbey  to  the  bridge.  Here  is  a  manufac- 
ture of  cloth.  Barges  come  up  hither  by  the  help  of  art,  with 
a  full  ftream  in  a  deep  fafe  channel. 

Between  the  Trent,  Dove,  and  Blithe,  near  this  town,  is 
Needwood,  a  large  foreft,  with  many  parks  in  it,  where  thej 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  often  divert  themfelves  with 
hunting  and  horfe  races. 

Uttoxeter,  or  Utcester,  fiands  on  a  gentle  afcent, 
upon  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  at  the  diftance  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miies  from  London.  It  is  a  pretty 
large  town  ;  the  ftreets  are  broad,  clean,  and  well  paved,  but 
the  houfes  in  general  are  meanly  built.  Here  is  a  fpacious 
market  place,  with  a  crofs  in  the  centre,  and  a  good  tlone 
bridge  over  the  Dove,  The  market  is  one  of  the  moft  cor.- 
fiderable  in  thefe  parts  for  cattle,  (heep,  fwine,  butter,  cheefe, 
corn,  and  all  forts  of  provifions.  Some  of  the  London 
cheefemongers  have  factors  here,  who,  it  is  faid,  buy  up  cheefe 
to  the  value  cf  five  hundred  pounds  every  market  day. 

Bromley  Pagets  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles 
from  London,  and  is  a  pretty  town,  on  the  (kins  of  Derby- 
fhire,  remarkable  for  a  fport  on  New-Year's  Day  and  T  welt'cft 
Day,  called  The  Hobby-Horfe  Dance,  from  a  perfon  who  rode 
upon  the  image  of  a  horfe,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand?, 
with  which  he  made  a  flapping  noiie,  and  kept  time  with  the 
mufic,  while  fix  other  men  danced  the  hay,  and  other  country 
dances,  with  as  many  rein-deers  heads  on  their  (boulders*  To 
this  hobby-horfe  belonged  a  pot  which  the  reeves  of  the  town 
kept  and  filled  with  cakes  and  ale,  towards  which  the  fpec- 
tatcrs  contributed  a  penny,  and  with  the  remainder  they  main- 
tained their  poor,  and  repaired  the  church. 

Betley  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-feven  miles  from  London, 
and  is  *  trnall  inconii Jerable  place. 
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Brewood  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  from  Lon* 
don,  and  is  a  pretty  little  town,  with  afree-fchool. 

Cheadle  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  miles,  and  has  a  charity  fchool. 

Eccleshal  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  has  a  good 
charity-ichool,  and  is  famous  for  pedlars  wares.. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c 

At  Trentham  is  the  noble  feat  of  Earl  Gower,  which  is 
efteemed  trie  fineft  in  this  county.  The  houfe  is  modern,  and 
built  on  the  plan  of  the  Queen's  palace  in  St.  James's  park, 
Itisfituated  clofe  to  the  church,  which  renders  the  entrance 
into  the  houfe  very  inconvenient,  the  church  and  church-yard 
being  in  front.  The  park  is  very  beautiful,  has  two  large 
pieces  of  water  in  it,  and  the  hills,  which  rife  immediately 
from  the  water,  are  finely  covered  with  wood,  which  has  a 
noble  effe£t  as  you  pafs  the  road  to  Newcafile.  The  park  is 
walled  round,  and  from  the  high  ground  in  it  you  have  every 
way  an  extenfive  profped  into  the  furrounding  country* 

Near  Stone,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  in  1772,  built  an 
elegant  houfe  called  Sandon  Hall^  which  commands  an  exten- 
five  profpedt  of  the  StafFordfhire  navigation,  and  affords  a 
pleafing  view  of  this  fine  country. 

About  three  miles  from  Stafford  is  Shuckborough,  the  feat  of 
Mr*  Anfon,  the  nephew  of  the  late  Lord  Anfon.  The  houfe 
Hands  near  the  Trent,  contains  very  fine  apartments,  which 
are  furmflitd,  in  a  very  fplendid  manner,  end  the  gardens  arc 

elegant. 

Beaudefert*  near  Litchfield,  is  a  famous  old  feat,  faid  to  be 
built  by  bu;>h  Lu,  us,  Earl  of  Chefter.  It  now  belongs  to 
theiiarl  of  Ufchndge*  The  park  is  very  fine,  and  its  fitu* 
ation  is  extremely  pleafant.  In  the  park  is  a  famous  piece  of 
antiquity,  being  a  large  camp  or  fortification,  furrounded  with 
a  dcubk  tru.ch,  very  large  and  deep* 
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Upon  the  extremity  of  this  county,  juft  on  the  borders  of 
Worcefterfhire,  fituated  upon  a  high  mountain,  is  the  famous 
ancient  Caftle  of  Dudley^  a  building  of  great  extent,  with 
trenches  about  it  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  hath  an  high  tower 
upon  it  on  the  fouth  fide.  It  was  built  by  Dodo,  a  Saxon,  in 
the  year  700.  Great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins,  and  the  reft  cor.  - 
verted  into  a  noble  feat,  where  Lord  Ward  refides.  The  caf- 
tle,  furrounded  by  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  wood,  overtops  all 
the  trees  that  encompafs  and  has  a  mod  extenfive  profpecl; 
over  five  counties,  and  into  part  of  Wales. 

At. Newboroughy  five  miles  from  Litchfield,  is  a  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater;  at  Elfordy  near  Luchfield,  is  the  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  Stafford  Cajlle  is  the  feat  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Stafford.  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth  has  a  feat  at 
Sandwell ;  as  has  alfo  the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  Envieid  Hall, 
three  miles  from  Sturbridge.  At  Ridware9  near  Litchfield,  is 
the  feat  of  Lord  Leigh  ;  at  Care/well^  nine  miles  from  Staf- 
ford, Lord  Vane  has  a  feat  5  as  has  alfo  Lord  Afton,  at  Tixal% 
near  Stafford ;  and  Lord  Chetwynd  has  a  fine  park  and  gar-* 
dens  at  Ingejlree.  \ 

Watling-flreet  and  Ikenlld-Jlreet^  two  of  the  four  great  mili- 
tary ways  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  run  through  this  county. 
Watling-ftreet  crofles  the  river  Tame  out  of  Warwickftiire 
into  Staffordfhire,  at  Falkefley  Bridge,  near  Tamworth,  and 
running  weftward  pafles  into  Shropfhire,  near  Brewood. 
Ikenild-ftreet  enters  StafFordfliire  at  Streeton,  near  Tutbury, 
and  running  fouth-weft,  crofles  Wathng  ft reet  about  a  mile 
fouth  of  Litchfield,  and  pafles  into  Warwickfhire  at  Handf- 
worth,  near  Birmingham,  in  that  county.  Upon  ihefe  two 
ancient  roads  have  been  difcovered,  in  this  county,  confide* 
rable  remains  of  Roman  antiquities. 

Upon  Watling-ftreet,  near  the  place  where  that  road  is 
interfered  by  Ikenild-ftreet,  there  is  a  fmali  village  called 
Wall)  from  the  remains  of  fome  walls  which  enclofe  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  known  by  the  name  of  Caftle  Crofts. 
Here  have  been  found  Roman  coins,  and  twoancienc  pave- 
ments of  Roman  bricks.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition 
that  there  was  a  city  here,  which  was  deftroyed  before  the 
Norman  invafion  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  city 
at  this  place,  was  that  called  Etocetum  by  Antoninus. 
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At  4lton%  about  threfc  miles  from  Cheadle,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  caftle,  which  was  built  here  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Norman,  and  abour  the  year  11 73,  the  twenty- fecond  of  King 
Henry  the  Second,  was  in  pofleffion  of  Bertram  de  Verdun. 

Apewood  Caftle^  north-weft  of  Kinver,  upon  the  borders  of 
Shropfhie,  is  an  ancient  fortification,  which  (rands  on  a  high 
promontory,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Bririfh.  It  has  a 
fleep  ridge  for  half  a  mile  together,  with  hollows  cut  in  the 
ground,  over  which  the  tents  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  pitched. 
And  on  Afiiwood  Heath  is  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  camp* 

There  are  in  this  county  medicinal  fprings  of  various  qua- 
lities; fome  impregnated  with  bitumen,  fome  with  falts,  and 
others  with  fuiphur.  Of  the  bituminous  kind  is  a  warm 
fpring  at  Beresford,  fouth-eaft  of  Leek,  near  the  bank  of  the 
Dove,  and  another  at  Hints,  near  Tamworth.  Of  the  faline 
kind,  the  ftrongeft  are  the  brine  pits  at  Chartley,near  Stafford, 
of  the  water  of  which  as  good  white  fait  is  made  as  any  in 
England.  Among  the  fprings  of  a  weaker  brine  there  is  one 
in  Blue  Hill,  near  Leek,  which  tinges  the  (tone  and  earth  it 
touches  with  a  rufty  colour,  and  which  galls  will  turn  as  black 
as  ink.  Of  the  fulphureous  fort  is  St.  Erafmus's  Well,  ac 
Jnceiter,  two  miles  north. eaft  of  Stafford;  and  another 
faring  at  Codfal,  north-weft  of  Wolverhampton*  There  are 
alfo  other  medicinal  waters  in  this  county,  not  reducible  to 
either  of  thefe  clafles,  which  are  faid  to  have  performed  great 
cures,  as  Salter's  Well, near  Newcaftle  under  Line,  which  has 
the  reputation  of  curing  the  King's  evil ;  Elder  Well,  at 
Blimhil),  near  Penkridge,  faid  to  cure  diforders  of  the  eyes  | 
and  a  well  called  The  Spaw,  near  Wolverhampton,  which  rs 
reputed  to  have  cured  difeafes  of  various  kinds. 
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THIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean ; 
on  the  weft  by  Cambridgefhire;  on  the  fouth  by 
Effex  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Norfolk.  It  is  forty-five  miles  in 
length,  twenty  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  in  cir- 
cumference ;  containing  twenty-eight  market  towns,  five  hun- 
dred and  feventy* five  parifhes,  about  onethoufand  five  hundred 
villages,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  thoufand  acres, 
The  moft  general  divifion  of  this  county  is  into  two  parts  ; 
the  firft,  called  The  Franchife,  or  Liberty  of  St,  Edmund, 
comprehends  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  ;  and  the  fecond, 
called  The  Geldable  Land,  contains  the  eaftern  part ;  and 
each  part  furnifhes  a  diftincl  grand  jury  at  the  county  afllzes. 
There  are  two  other  general  divifions  of  this  county  into  High 
Suffolk  and  Low  Suffolk ;  and  it  is  farther  divided  into 
twenty-two  hundreds.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
anddiocefeof  Norwich, 

The  air  of  this  county  is  pure,  pleafant*  and  healthy,  even 
near  thefea  Chore,  becaufe  the  beach  being  generally  fandy  ani 
Ihelly,  (hoots  off  the  fea,  and  prevents  ftagnated  water  and 
linking  mud. 

The  foil  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  is  different  indifferent 
parts  of  it:  the  eaftern  parts,  bordering  on  the  fea,  are  fandy 
and  full  of  heaths,  but  yield  abundance  of  rye,  peafe,  and 
hemp,  and  feed  vaft  flocks  of  fheep.  The  middle  part  of  the 
county,  which  is  called  High  Suffolk,  or  The  Woodlands, 
confifts  chiefly  of  a  rich  deep  clay  and  marie,  and  produces 
wood,  and  good  pafture  that  feeds  great  numbers  of  cattle  : 
the  parts  bordering  on  Eilex  and  Cambridge,  likewife  afford 
excellent  pafture,  and  abound  with  corn,  ail  except  a  fmall 
tradi  towards  Newmarket,  in  Cambridgefhire,  which  is  for 
the  moft  part  a  green  heath. 

It  is  faid  that  the  feeding  cattle  and  fheep  on  turnips  was 
firft  pra&iied  in  Suffolk.  The  milk  of  this  county  is  reckoned 
the  beft  in  England  j  and  it  has  been  long  obferved,  that  the 
Suffolk  cheefe  is  greatly  impoverifhed  to  enrich  the  Suffolk 
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butrer :  It  is,  however,  found,  that  the  cheefe  of  this  county 
is  very  proper  for  long  voyages,  being  preferved  by  its  drynefs. 
Bat  the  butter  that  is  made  here  in  great  quantities,  and  fent 
to  mod  parts  of  England,  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  obferved,  that  more  turkies  are  bred  in 
this  county^  and  that  part  of  Norfolk  which'  borders  upon  it, 
than  in  all  the  reft  of  England  ;  London  and  all  the  counties 
round  it  being  chiefly  flupplied  with  turkies  from  hence.  Fuel 
is  very  plentiful  in  this  county,  High  Suffolk  affording  wood 
in  great  abundance,  and  Low  Suffolk,  or  that  part  of  the 
county  which  runs  along  the  fea  fide,  being  conftantly  fup- 
plied  with  coals  from  Newcaftle.  The^principal  manufa&ures 
are  woollen  and  linen  cloths. 

This  county  is  well  watend  with  feveral  rivers,  the  prin» 
cipal  of  which  are  the  Lefler  Oufe,  the  Waveney,  the  Stour, 
the  Deben,  the  Orwel,  the  Aid,  and  the  Blith.  The  Deben 
rifes  near  Mendel  (ham,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  and  palling  by 
Debenham  and  Woodbridge,  falls  into  the  German  Sea  eleven 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Woodbridge.  The  river  Orwell,  or  Gip- 
ping,  rifes  not  far  from  Mendelfham, and  running  fouth*eaft* 
and  aim  oft  parallel  to  the  Deben,  paffes  by  Ipfwicb,  to  which 
it  is  navigable  by  great  (hips,  and  at  the  diftance  of  tea 
miles  from  which  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  German  Ocean, 
to-ether  with  the  Stour,  both  rivers  forming  one  large  mouth 
or  aeftuary.  The  Orwell  does  not  flow  much  higher  than  I p f- 
wich,  but  there  the  tide  generally  rifes  twelve  feet,  though  at 
low  water  the  harbour  is  almoft  dry.  The  river  Aid  rifes  near 
Framlingham,  and  running  fouth- eaft,  and  pafling  by  Aldbo- 
rough  and  Orford,  falls  into  the  German  Sea  a  few  miles  from 
Orford.  The  Blith  rifes  near  Haiefworth,  and  running  almoft: 
dire&ly  eaftward,  falls  into  the  German  Sea  at  Southwold. 
Other  lefs  confiderable  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Ore,  the 
Berdon5  and  the  Bourn  or  Lark, 
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Ipswich  is  a  neat  well  built,  populous  town,  at  the  diftance 
of  fixty-nine  miles  from  London.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  fornewhat  more  in  breadth,  forming  a  kind  of  half-moon, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orwel,  over  which  it  has  a  good 
bridge  of  fione*  It  is  a  corporation  :  its  chief  manufactures 
are  linen  and  woollen.  There  are  twelve  parifh  churches  here, 
befides  two  chapels,  and  meeting-houfes.     Here  is  a  free- 
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fchool,  with  a  good  library;  and  three  charity  fchools,  in 
two  of  which  arefeventy  boys,  and  in  the  third  forty  girla. 
Here  is  alfo  a  work-houfe,  and  two  hofoitals,  one  for  luna- 
ticks,  called  Chrift's  Hofpital,  and  the  other  for  poor  old  men 
and  women,  founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Tooley  in  1556,  befides 
feveral  alms-houfes.  But  the  mod  iiftinguifhed  charity 
fet  on  foot  here,  and  continued  throughout  the  county,  for  the 
relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  poor  deceafed  clergymen, 
was  begun  in  1704,  which  rofe  from  a  fubfcription  of  fix 
pounds  for  the  firft  year,  to  three  hundred  and  tvve  lve  pounds 
in  the  year  1740,  and  for  thirty-feven  yea-s  the  whole 
amounted  to  four  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fix'een  pounds 
nine  (hillings  and  fix  pence.  Chrift-church,  one  of  the  fix 
or  feven  religious  houfes  formerly  in  this  town,  has  been  con- 
verted to  a  manfion-houfe,  where  is  a  fine  park  and  bowling- 
green.  Another  of  them  is  a  court  of  judicature,  where  the 
quarter  feffions  is  held  for  Ipfwich  divifion,  and  pare  of  ic  is 
a  gaol. 

An  ingenious  traveller  compared  the  fituation  of  this  town 
to  that  of  Rome,  becaufe  there  is  a  rifing  ground  on  the  en* 
trance  at  the  left  hand,  and  a  river  on  the  right,  feparating  ic 
from  the  fuburbs,  as  the  Tyber  does  Rome  from  St.  Peter's. 
The  town  he  compares  to  a  noble  old  houfe,  which  has  ftood 
a  long  time  untenanted,  and  out  of  repair;  but  it  is  much 
improved  of  late.  A  college  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  on 
the  ruins  of  a  fmall  college  of  Black-canons,  though  left  un- 
finifhed  by  him,  ftiil  bears  his  name. 

The  town  enjoys  feveral  considerable  privilege?,  as  the 
pafling  fines  and  recoveries,  trying  criminal  and  capital  caufes, 
and  even  thofe  of  the  town,  among  themfelves,  appointing 
the  aflize  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  &c.  The  country  round  Ipf- 
wich  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  production  of  corn,  confiderable 
quantities  of  which  are  fhipped  off  for  London,  and  fome- 
timesfor  Holland.  This  country  likewife  has  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  ftore  of  timber,  of  which  the  inhabitants  fend  large  quan- 
tities to  the  King's  yard  at  Chatham,  often  running  it  over 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Harwich  in  one  tide. 

Ipfwich  has  a  convenient  quay  and  cuftom  houfe,  but  the 
harbour  was  formerly  much  more  commodious  than  it  is  now, 
for  which  reafon  the  number  of  its  fhips,  as  well  as  its  trade 
by  fea,  has  of  lace  years  much  decayed.  Many  of  thehoufes 
in  this  town  are  built  in  the  antique  fal'faion,  but  there  are 
more  genteel  people  live  here  than  in  any  otner  town  in  the 
county,  except  Edmundtbury  $  and  this  is  thought  to  be  one 
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of  the  beft  places  in  England,  for  families  to  refide  in  that 
have  but  frnall  incomes,  on  account  of  eafy  houfe  rent,  good 
company,  and  plenty  of  all  forts  of  provifions. 

St.  Edmund's  Bury,  which  is  feventy-tovo  miles  from 
London,  was  originally  called  St,  Edmund's  Burgh,  from  an 
abbey  founded  here  in  honour  of  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the 
Eaft  Angles,  who  was  not  only  crowned,  but  alfo  buried  in 
this  place,  after  being  murdered  by  the  Danes  about  the  year 
1012.  This  abbey  was  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  in  the 
world.  Before  the  diffolution  of  the  rnonafteries  there  were 
five  hofpitals  here,  one  college,  and  above  forty  churches  and 
chapels,  rnoft  of  them  well  endowed.  Here  was  a  mint  in 
the  reigns  of  King  Edward  the  Firft  and  Second,  and  in  that 
of  John  ;  and  this  place -has  been  famous  for  feveral  parlia- 
ments or  national  affemblies,  which  have  been  held  here. 

This  town,  with  its  fuburbs,  extends  in  length,  from  north 
to  fcutfc,  one  mile  and  ah  half;  it  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
broad,  and  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  walled  in,  and 
has  five  gates  \  one  of  which,  the  Abbey-gate,  is  Hill  aline/ 
monument  of  that  fuperb  building.  It  is  divided  into  five 
wards,  and  contains  thirty-four  fireets,  which  are  all  ftraight, 
fpacicus,  well  paved,  and  generally  cut  one  another  at  right 
angles.  This  place  is  called  the  Montpelier  of  England,  for 
the  gcodnefs  of  its  air,  the  beautiful  rife  of  the  town,  and  its 
open  and  extenfive  prolpecT:.  The  river  Bourn,  or  Larke,  on 
which  the  town  is  built,  is  navigable  from  Lynne  to  Farn- 
ham.  Angel  hill,  where  the  fairs  are  kept,  and  where  is  an 
handfome  fpacious  plain,  is  much  reforted  to  by  people  of 
fafhiorj,  in  this  neighbourhood,  efpecially  during  ihe  time  of 
the  fairs,  one  of  which  is  as  great  a  fair  as  almoft  any  in  Eng- 
land, It  begins  on  St.  Matthew's  day,  and  lads  a  for tmg  ht, 
during  which  time  all  manner  of  public  diyerfions  are  exhi- 
bited, 

Beccles  is  oi>e  hundred  and  eight  miles  from  London, 
and  is  a  clean  well-built  town,  paved,  and  agreeably  fituated 
by  the  river  Waveney.  Here  is  a  noble  church  and  fieeple, 
and  two  free-fehools,  well  endowed  \  one  of  which  is  a  gram* 
mar  fchool,  with  ten  fcholarfhips  for  Emanuel-college  in 
Cambridge,  appropriated  by  Sir  James  Leman,  in  the  reign 
vi  King  James  the  £%ft* 
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FraMlingham  is  a  name  of  Saxon  original,  and  fignifies 
an  habitation  of  ftrangers.  It  is  eighty-fsven  miles  from  Lon« 
don,  and  is  a  large  antient  town,  pleafantly  fituaced,  though 
but  indifferently  built,  upon  a  clay  hill,  in  a  fruitful  foil,  and 
healthy  air.  Its  greateft  ornament  is  its  church,  a  large  edi- 
fice of  black  flint,  with  a  fteepie  one  hundred  feet  high.  The 
caflle  here  is  a  mod  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  being  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  fome  of  the  firft  Kings  of  the 
Eaft  Angles.  It  was  a  large  beautiful  fabrick,  and  very 
ftrong  both  by  nature  and  by  art;  the  area  within  the  walls 
now  (landing  being  about  an  acre  and  a  rood  of  land,  the 
walls  forty-four  feet  high  and  eight  thick,  with  thirteen 
towers  fourteen  feet  above  them.  Hither  the  princefs,  after- 
wards Queen  Mary,  retired,  when  Lady  Jane  G/ay  and  ihs 
were  competitors  for  the  crown. 

Sudbury  is  fifty-fix  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  ancient 
corporation,  which  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fines 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  This  town  ftand  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  Stour,  by  which  it  is  almoft  furrounded,  and 
over  which  it  has  an  handfome  bridge.  Here  are  three  large 
handfome  churches,  and  the  town  carries  on  a  good  trade  ia 
fays  and  ferges. 

Woodbridge  is  feventy-fix  miles  from  London,  and  k 
fituated^upon  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  Deben.  Its  extent 
is  about  half-  a  mile  every  way,  and  the  chief  (treats  are  well 
built  and  paveJ.  Here  is  a  fine  church,  with  a  good  gram- 
mar-fchool,  and  an  alms-houfe,  founded  in  1587,  by  Tho* 
mas  Seckford,  mafier  of  the  requefts,  for  thirteen  poor  rnen? 
and  three  women.  Here  is  a  market  place,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  handfome  (hire-hall,  where  the  quarter  feffions  are 
held  for  the  diftricT:  of  this  county,  called  The  Liberty  of  Su 
Etheldred  and  dudreyy  and  under  the  fiiire-hall  is  a  corncrofs* 
The  river  is  navigable  hither  by  (hips  of  confiderable  bur- 
then, and  this^town  has  four  or  five  docks  for  building  fhips^ 
With  commodious  quavs  and  vvarehoufes.  It  carries  on  a 
good  trade  to  London.  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  and  Holland, 
in  butter,  cheeie,  fait,  and  plank  ;  and  the  Woodbridge  pinks 
and  hoys  go  to  and  from  London  once  every  week. 

Aldborough  is  ninety-three  miles  from  London,  and  is 
pleafantly  iituated  in  the  valley  of  Slauguden,  having  the  fca 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  river  Aid  on  the  fouth-wefl.    It  has  two 
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flreets  about  a  mile  long*  and  has  a  good  quay,  on  which  are 
convenient  warehoufes  and  fifh-houfes,  for  drying  fifh,efpe- 
cially  fprats,  foals  and  lobftcrs,  which,  together  with  the  corn 
which  the  inhabitants  export,  and  the  coals  they  trade  for 
to  Newcaftie,  is  the  chief  employment  of  their  (hipping. 
Here  is  an  handfome  church,  on  a  hill  to  the  weft  of  the  town. 

Grford  derives  its  name  from  a  ford  over  the  river  Ore, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  it  (lands.  It  is  eighty-eight  miles 
diftant  from  London,  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry  the 
Third,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  eighteen  portmen, twelve 
chief  burgefles,  a  recorder,  a  town-cierk,  and  two  ferjeants 
at  mace.  It  was  once  a  large  populous  town,  with  a  caltle,  of 
which  there  are  ftill  fome  towers  remaining,  that  ferve  as  land 
marks  to  veflHs  at  fea.  Here  is  a  church  ;  and  on  a  prornon* 
tory  near  the  town, called  Orfordnefs,  thereis  a  light-houfe,  for 
directing  feamen  failing  near  the  coafts  ;  and  this  promon- 
tory is  a  great  (helter  to  (hips  when  a  north-eaft  wind  blows 
hard  upon  the  fliore.  Orford  formerly  had  a  good  harbour, 
but  the  fea  has  withdrawn  from  it  many  years,  and  the  place 
has  prcponionably  decayed. 

Eve  is  afmall  town,  at  the  diftance  of  ninety  miles  from 
London,  and  ftandsin  what  is  called  an  ifland,  becaufe  almoft 
furrounded  by  a  brook.  Here  is  a  large  handfome  church. 
The  chief  manufacture  of  this  place  is  bone-lace. 

Dunwich  is  ninety-nine  miles  from  London,  and  is  one  of 
the  moft  antient  towns  in  the  county.  In  the  year  630  it 
was  an  epifcopal  fee,  but  was  afterwards  divided  into  iwofres, 
viz,  one  here,  the  other  at  North-Elmham  5  but  William  the 
Norman  transferred  them  firft  to  Thetford,  then  to  Norwich. 
From  the  coins  that  have  been  found  here,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  ftation  ;  and  a  tradition  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Htnry  Spelman*  that  there  was  once  here  fifty-two 
churches  and  moi  afteries ;  but  the  fea  has  fwallowed  up  all 
the  churches,  except  All  Saints,  It  appears,  however,  thac 
in  the  fixteenth  century  it  was  a  populous  place,  and  had  a 
mint*  Tht  free  burgefles  gave  King  John  three  hundred 
ma  ks  of  filvtr  for  hiv  charter,  belides  ten  falcons,  and  five 
ger-falcons  ;  and  they  aifo  gave  him  two  hundred  marks  and 
five  hundred  eels  for  his  grant?  of  wrecks.  It  is  governed  by 
two  banifFs,  and  has  fent  burgefles  to  parliament  from  the 
earheit  times  $  but  now  it  is  a  very  inconliderable  place. 

Bilston 
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Bilston  is  fixtyfeven  miles  from  London  $  here  is  a  good 
church,  and  a  woollen  manufactory. 

Buddesdale  is  eighty-feven  miles  from  London,  and  is  a 
thoroughfare  in  the  road  from  London  to  Yarmouth.  Here 
is  a  free-fchool,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  endowed  with  feveral 
fcholarihips  for  ftudents  at  Cambridge. 

Bungay  is  one  hundred  and  feven  miles  from  London* 
and  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Waveney,  which  furrounds  it, 
and  is  navigable  hither  from  Yarmouth  by  barges.  A  very 
extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  here,  and  the  town  is  much  fre- 
quented by  many  capital  dealers  from  Yarmouth,  and  other 
parts  of  Norfolk.  Here  are  two  churches,  one  of  which,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary,  is  a  noble  Gothic  ftru&ure  ;  and  near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  priory,  for  monks  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Second.  Here  are  alfo  the  remains  of  a  very  ftrohg  caf- 
tle,  which  was  built  by  the  family  of  the  Bigods,  Earls  of 
Norfolk. 

Clare  ftands  upon  the  river  Stour,  atthediftance  of  fifty- 
five  miles  from  London.  Here  is  a  fine  large  church,  the 
ruins  of  acaftle  and  monaftery,  and  a  manufactory  of  fays. 

Debenham  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Deben,  which 
runs  by  it.  It  is  eighty-three  miles  from  London,  and  is 
fituated  on  a  rifing  ground. 

Hadley  is  fixty-three  miles  from  London  ;  it  is  a  pretty 
large  populous  town,  fituated  in  a  bottom  ;  its  markets  are 
commonly  well  ftored  with  provifions  ;  and  it  is  of  fome  note 
for  its  manufactory  of  woollen  cloth.  The  greateft  orna- 
ment of  the  town  is  the  church,  which  is  an  handfome  ftruc* 
ture,  with  a  fpire,  and  is  a  peculiar  of  Canterbury. 

Haverill  is  fifty«five  miles  from  London,  and  is  at  pre- 
fent  of  little  note,  but  was  formerly  a  coniiderable  place. 

Halesworth  is  one  hundred  and  one  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  an  ancient  populous  town,  with  a  very  neat  church, 
and  a  charity-fchool.    Its  market  is  famous  for  great  quanti- 
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ties  of  linen  yarn,  which  is  fpun  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  bought  up  here, 

Ixworth  is  feventy-eight  miles  from  London,  and  ftands 
in  the  road  between  London  and  Yarmouth, 

Lowestoff  is  one  hundred  and  feventeen  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  a  little  flraggling  town,  fituated  on  a  rock,  which 
feems  to  hang  over  the~fea.  This  place  having  been  part  of 
the  antient  demefnes  of  the  crown,  has  a  charter,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  areexempted  from  ferving  on  juries,  either  at 
feffions  or  aflizes.  About  a  mile  weft  ward  of  this  place  there 
is  a  church,  and  in  the  town  a  chapel,  for  the  eafe  of  the  in- 
habitants, whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  fifhing  for  cod  in  the  north 
fea,  and  for  herrings,  mackarel,  and  fprats  at  home. 

Lavi  nham  is  fixty-one  miles  from  London,  and  is  go* 
Verned  by  fix  capital  burgefTes  or  headboroughs,  who  hold 
the  office  for  life,  and  have  the  power  of  chufing  inferior 
officers.  This  h  a  pretty  large  town,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a 
healthy  air,  on  the  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  river  Berdon,  from 
whence  it  rifes  gradually  to  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  confiftsof 
pine  ftreets,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  church,  reck- 
oned the  fineft  in  the  county  :  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  has  a  fteeple  one  hundred  and 
thirty-feven  feet  high,  with  fix  large  bells,  as  good  as  moll  in 
England.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  curioufly  carved,  and 
the  windows  finely  painted.  Here  are  two  pews,  one  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  to  the 
family  of  the  Springs,  in  this  county,  that  are  perhaps  fupe- 
rior  in  workmanfhip  to  any  of  the  pews  in  King  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  at  Wefiminfter ;  and  here  is  a  ftatue  in  brafs 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Spring,  who  gave  two  hundred  pounds  to- 
wards rebuilding  the  church.  This  town  has  a  free^fchool, 
a  bridewell,  part  of  which  is  a  work-houfe,  where  the  poor 
of  the  parifh  are  employed  in  fpinning  hemp,  flax,  and  yarn ; 
and  here  are  alfo  fome  other  confiderable  charities.  Here  is 
awool»hall,  from  whence  many  hundred  loads  of  wool  are 
yearly  fent  to  London.  This  place  was  formerly  very  famous 
ior  a  fiaple  trade  in  blue  cloth,  and  was  divided  into  three 
guilds  or  companies,  each  of  which  had  a  hali,  and  nere  are 
£iil  confiderable  manufa&ures  of  ferges,  fhailoons,  lays, 
ftuffej  and  fine  yarnt 
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Mendelsham  is  eighty-two  miles  from  London,  and  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable  but  an  hsndfome  church* 

Mildenhall  is  fixty-nine  miles  from  London,  and  is  a 
large  populous  town,  fituated  on  the  river  Lark.  Theftreets 
are  fpacious,  and  the  town  is  well  built.  It  has  an  handfomc 
church,  with  a  lofty  fteeple,  and  a  good  harbour  for  boats. 

Stow  Market  is  feventy-five  miles  from  London,  is  a 
large  town  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orwell.  It  has  a  beautiful  fpacious  church,withL 
eight  tuneable  bells,  a  large  fteeple  and  lofty  fpire,  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  There  are  feveral  good  inn, 
here,  a  manufa&ure  of  tammies,  and  other  Norwich  fluffs 
and  a  charity  fchool. 

Needham  is  feventy-three  miles  from  London,  and  con- 
fiftsof  one  good  ftreet  $  the  inhabitants  deal  chiefly  in  broai 
cloths. 

Neyland  is  fifty-feven  miles  from  London.  Here  is  an 
handfome  bridge  over  the  Stour,  which,  in  confequence  of 
the  low  fituation  of  the  town,  often  overflows  if,  but  makes 
it  fome  amends  by  bringing  it  plenty  of  coal,  which  mud 
otherwife  be  fetched  at  a  great  diftance.  It  is  a  large  town, 
and  has  a  manufacture  of  bays  and  fays,  but  which  was  for- 
merly much  more  confiderable.  The  church  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  marble  monuments,  inlaid  with  brafs,  to 
the  memory  of  clothiers  who  had  formerly  lived  here,  and  had 
beiides  bequeathed  confiderable  charities,  in  order  to  perpe* 
tuate  their  memories. 

Saxmundham  is  eighty-nine  miles  from  London,  but 
contains  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

Southwold  is  one  hundred  and  three  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  fituated  in  a  peninfula,  formed  by  the  river  Blith 
upon  the  weft,  and  the  fea  upon  the  eaft  and  fouth.  It  is  a 
corporation,  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  and  other  officers,  and 
is  a  pleafant  populous  town,  ftrong  by  its  fituation,  and  for- 
tified by  a  few  pieces  of  cannon.  It  has  a  draw-bridge  over 
the  river  Blith,  and  a  large  ftrong  built  church.  In  1747  an 
a&  of  parliament  paffed  for  effe&ually  cleanfing  and  opening 
the  haven  of  this  place,  which  had  long  been  choaked  up  with 
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fand.  On  theeaft  fide  of  this  town  is  a  bay,  called  Solebay, 
that  afFordsgood  anchorage,  and  is  fheltered  by  a  promontory 
about  two  miles  further  fouth,  called  Eafton  Nefs.  On  the 
fouth  fide  of  Eafton  Nefs  is  an  excellent  harbour,  which  in 
the  Dutch  war  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  our  fleets* 
The  promontory  of  Eafton  Nefs  is  by  fome  thought  the  moft 
eafterly  point  of  Britain,  but  others  fuppofe  it  to  be  Lowe- 
ftoffe.  There  is  a  great  refort  of  mariners  to  this  town  ;  and 
it  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fait,  old  beer,  herrings, 
and  fprats  ;  and  the  fprats  are  cured  here  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  herrings  are  at  Yarmouth, 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Adjoining  to  Ipfwich  Mr.  Fonnereau  has  a  fine  feat  and 
park.  The  houfe,  though  built  in  the  antientftile,  is  very 
commodious.  It  is  called  Chrijl-Churcky  and  was  a  priory,  or 
religious  houfe,  in  former  times.  The  green  and  park  are  a 
great  addition  to  the  town  of  Ipfwich,  the  inhabitants  being 
allowed  to  divert  themfelves  there  with  walking,  bowling,  &c. 

At  Milden-Hall\%  the  manfion  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  now  belongs  to  Sir 
Thomas  Charles  Bunbury. 

Ickwortb  is  the  feat  and  noble  park  belonging  to  the  Earl 
pf  Briftol.  It  is  upwards  of  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and 
for  the  beauty  and  value  of  its  woods  has  fcarcely  its  equal 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  Rujhbrook, 
formerly  the  feat  of  Lord  Dover,  and  now  belonging  to  Sir 
Charles  Pavers. 

Cobford)  theantient  feat  of  Earl  Cornwallis,  is  not  far  dif- 
tant  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — Near  Thetford  is  Eujion  Hall% 
an  handforae  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  park  and 
plantations  are  very  extenfive,  and  fketched  with  great  tafte. 
—At  Long  Melford  is  a  noble  old  feat,  called  Mel/ord-Hall^ 
belonging  to  Sir  Cordeli  Firebrace,  Bart,  and  alfo  Kentwell* 
Hpl/,  the  feat  of  John  Moore,  Efq*    And  at  the  fouth  end 
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of  the  village  is  ant  old  feat  of  Sir  Roger  Martin,  Bart. — A 
few  miles  to  the  right  of  Ipfwich  is  Nation^  the  feat  of  the 
late  Edward  Vernon,  Efq. — And  at  Glanham  is  the  feat  of 
Dudley  North,  Efq* 

Medford  is  a  pleafant  village  near  Sudbury,  where  there  are 
fome  handfome  country  feats,  and  the  church  is  a  venerable 
Gothic  ftru&ure. 

At  Offtort)  on  a  chalky  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle, 
faid  by  Camden  to  have  been  built  by  Offa,  King  of  the 
Mercians. 

Rendlejham,  a  fmall  village  near  Woodbridge,  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  antiquity,  where  the  £aft  Saxon  Kings  had  a 
palace. 

Between  Wulpit  and  the  river  Orwelh  on  an  high  hill, are 
the  remains  of  an  old  caftle,  called  Haugbley-Cajile^  by  whom 
built  is  not  known. 

Icklingham  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  where  the  Romans 
had  a  ftation,  called  Camboricum,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  for- 
tified. Many  parts  of  it  are  ftill  vifible,  and  coins  have  been 
dug  up  at  different  times  here.  There  are  likewife  fome  an* 
tient  funeral  monuments  at  this  place. 

Bur/}er-CaJ?/e,  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  county,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Waveney,  was  built  by  the  Romans. 
Large  parts  of  the  wall  are  ftill  remaining. 

Levington  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  petrified  fhells, 
whicn  are  found  here  five  feet  under  the  furfaceof  the  ground. 
They  are  dug  up  in  vafi  quantities,  and  being  beat  to  duft  are 
ufed  as  manure  for  the  land. 

Burgh-Cajlle  was  a  fortification  erecied  by  the  Romans  to 
guard  the  coaft  againft  the  Saxon  pirates  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  Garknonum  where  the  Stablefian  horfe  had 
their  ftation.  Of  this  caftle  or  fort  very  confiderable  remains 
are  ftill  (landing  \  the  eaftern  part  continues  yet  in  its  origi- 
nal length,  which  is  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet,  and  at  the 
height  of  leventeen  or  eighteen  feet.  On  the  outfide  of  this 
wall  are  four  round  folid  towers,  each  about  fourteen  feet  dia- 
meter, and  of  equal  height  with  the  wall.  Thefe  towers  are 
joined  to  the  wall,  but  fo  that  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  peri- 
phery is  within  it.  The  remains  of  the  fouthern  wall  are  ftill 
three  hundred  and  fixty  feet  in  kngch,  and  thofe  on  the  north 
fide  are  about  the  fame  extent,  but  the  weftern  wall  is  totally 
demolifhed.  The  materials  of  thefe  walls  and  towers  are 
flints,  and  Roman  and  Britifh  b*  icks,  each  of  which  is  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  aimoft  a  foot  broad. 
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THIS  county  is  bounded  by  the  river  Thames,  which 
parts  it  from  Middlefex,  on  the  north  5  by  Suflexon 
the  fouth  j  by  Kent  on  the  eaft  $  and  by  Berkfhire  and 
Hampfhire  on  the  weft.  It  is  about  thirty- four  miles  in  length, 
twenty- one  miles  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  in  circumference  ;  and  contains  thirteen  hundreds,  one 
hundred  and  forty  parifhes,  thirteen  market  towns,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  villages  and  hamlets,  and  about  five  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thoufand  acres.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, and  diocefe  of  Winchefter. 

The  air  and  foil  in  the  middle  and  extreme  parts  of  this 
county  are  very  different,  Towards  the  borders  of  this  county, 
efpeciaHy  on  the  north  fide,  near  the  Thames,  and  on  the 
fouth  fide,  in  and  near  a  vale  called  Holmfdale,  that  ftretches 
for  feveral  miles  from  Darking  to  the  county  of  Kent,  the  air 
is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn  and  hay,  with 
a  fine  mixture  of  woods  and  fields  5  but  in  fome  parts  of  the 
county  the  air  is  rather  bleak. 

Surrey  contains  many  delightful  places,  though  fome  parts 
of  it  conlift  chiefly  of  open  and  fandy  ground  and  barren 
heaths.  The  air  of  Cottman  Dean3  near  Darking,  has  been 
reputed  the  beft  in  England. 

The  principal  commodities  of  this  county  are  corn,  box- 
wood, wallnuts,  and  fullers  earth.  There  is  a  kind  of  wild 
black  cherry,  that  grows  about  Darking,  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants make  confiderable  quantities  or  red  wine,  which  is 
faid  to  be  little  inferior  to  French  claret,  and  much  more 
whclefome.  The  county  in  general  is  well  provided  with 
liver  fift),  and  theWandle  is  famous  for  plenty  of  fine  trout* 
Tne  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Thames,  the  Mole,  the 
Wey,  and  the  Wandle. 

The  Mole  rifes  near  Oakley,  fouth-weft  of  Darking,  and 
running  eaft  ward  for  feveral  miles,  along  the  borders  of  Suf- 
fex,  forms  an  angle,  and  directs  its  courfe  north-weft.  At 
the  bottom  of  a  hiil  called  Boxhill,  near  Darking,  the  ftrearr| 
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disappears,  and  pafles  underground  in  a  place  called  the  Swal- 
low, probably  from  the  river  being  fwdlowed  up  there.  From 
this  circumftance  the  river  is  alfo  fometimes  called  the  Swal- 
low ;  and  it  appears  to  have  derived  the  name  Mole  from 
working  its  way  under  ground;  for  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  from  the  bottom  of  Box-hill,  where  it  is  fwallowed  up, 
it  works  a  paflage  for  more  than  two  miles  to  Leatherhead, 
where  it  is  fuppofed  to  fpring  up  anew  ;  and  from  whence  ic 
continues  its  courfe  northward  till  it  falls  into  the  Thames, 
over-againft  Hampton-Court,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex. 
Some  late  writers  have,  however,  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
ftream  of  the  Mole  is  altogether  loft  at  the  Swallow,  and  is 
not  the  fame  that  rifes  at  Leatherhead  ;  but  rather  that  the 
waters  iflue  fiorn  a  new  fpring,  and  that  the  river  formed  by 
them  is  another  river  ;  though,  from  a  belief  of  its  being  trie 
fame  river,  it  obtained  the  fame  name. 

The  Wey  rifes  not  far  from  Alton,  a  market-town  of 
Hampfliire,  and  direding  its  courfe  eaftwards,  enters  this 
county  at  Farnham,  from  whence  it  pafles  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion to  Godalming,  and  there  forming  an  angle,  it  runs  north* 
wards  by  Guilford,  from  thence  to  Woking,  and  running 
north  eaft,  empties  itfelf  by  a  double  mouth  into  the  Thames, 
about  a  mile  from  Chertfey.  This  river  is  navigable  to  Go- 
dalming, and  its  navigation  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  fouth- 
weft  parts  of  Surrey,  by  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with  coals, 
and  many  other  necefl^ries  from  London. 

The  Wandal,  or  Vandal,  rifes  at  Carfhakon,  near  Croy- 
don, and  running  north*  with  a  final],  but  clear  ftream,  fails 
into  the  river  Thames  at  VVandfworth, 


M  A  R  K  E  T  -  T  O  W  N  S. 

Guilford  is  fituated  on  the  river  Wey,  at  thediftance 
of  thirty  miles  from  London  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
as  well  as  afterwards,  it  was  a  royal  villa,  where  many  of  our 
Kings  ufed  to  pafs  the  feftivals  ;  and  in  particular  King 
Henry  the  Second,  King  John,  and  King  Edward  the  Third, 
kept  their  Chriftmas  here.  This  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a 
recorder,  feven  aldermen,  fixteen  bainfFs,  and  other  officers. 
The  aflizes  for  the  county  are  held  often  here,  and  always  the 
ele&ion  of  knights  of  the  fhire.  The  town  is  large,  hand- 
fomc,  and  well  built  j  and  has  always  been  famous  for  good 
imisa  and  excellent  accommodations  for  travelers.  There 
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were  three  churches  in  this  town,  but  one  of  them,  being  aa 
antient  building,  fell  down  in  April,  1740. 

Here  is  a  free- fchool,  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
and  an  handfome  alms-houfe,  called  Trinity-Hofpital, 
founded  by  George  Abbot,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
endowed  by  him  with  lands  worth  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  matter,  twelve  brethren,  and 
eight  fitters.  It  confifts  of  a  handfome  quadrangle,  tuilt  of 
brick,  with  a  towerand  four  turrets  over  the  gate.  It  has  a 
chapel,  in  which  are  two  windows  well  painted.  Here  alfo 
are  two  charity-fchools,  one  for  thirty  boys,  and  the  other 
for  twenty  girls. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Guilford  there  is  a  fine  circular 
courfe  for  horfe-races,  which  begin  when  the  Newmarket 
races  end  ;  and  King  William  the  Third  left  a  plate  of  one 
hundred  guineas  to  be  run  for  here  every  May.  On  the  fouth 
fide  of  this  town  there  is  a  chalky  hill,  called  St.  Catharine's- 
hill,  from  which  there  is  an  exceeding  fine  profpeft  to  the 
north  and  north-weft;  and  on  this  hill  ftands. a  gallows, 
which  is  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  be  fee n  from  all  the  fhop- 
doors  in  the  High-ftreet  of  Guilford,  fo  that  the  inhabitants 
can  fee  the  executions  there  without  going  from  thence. 

Darking  is  twenty-four  miles  from  London,  and  plear 
fantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mole,  It  is  a  place 
of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  is  built  on  a  foFt  rock  of  fandy 
flone;  and  the  cellars  under  the  houfes  being  cut  out  of  the 
fame  materials,  are  extremely  cold  even  in  fummer.  Some 
of  our  moft  eminent  phyficians  have  efteeoied  the  air  at  this 
place  the  moft  healthy  in  England  ;  and  many  of  the  citizens 
of  London  have  country  feats  in  and  near  the  town.  The 
ftreets  are  broad,  open,  well  paved,  and  kept  extremely  clean; 
fo  that  the  whole  has  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  This 
town  is  famous  for  its  great  corn  trade,  and  vaft  quantities  of 
corn,  poultry,  and  other  neceflaries  of  life,  are  fold  here  for 
the  ufe  of  the  London  markets;  and  the  town  is  well  fup- 
plied  with  butcher's  meat,  frefh  water  fifh  from  the  Mole,  and 
fea  fifli  from  the  coaft  of  Suffex. 

Farnham  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
plant  called  Fern,  with  which  this  place  formerly  abounded. 
It  is  forty  miles  from  London,  and  was  given  by  Ethelbald, 
King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter;  the 
Bifiiops  of  which  fee  have  generally  refided  here  in  the  fum- 
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mer,ever  fince  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  in  a  caftle  built  by 
that  King's  brother,  who  was  then  Bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
This  caftle  was  a  magnificent  ftru&ure,  with  deep  moats* 
ftrong  walls,  and  towers  at  proper  diftances,  and  a  fine  park; 
but  it  is  much  decayed. 

This  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  here  is  one  of  the 
greateft  wheat  markets  in  England  ;  a  great  quantity  of  hops, 
fa;d  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  is  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place.  This  town  fent  members  to 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  but  never 
fince. 

Godalmin  is  an  antient  town  fituated  on  the  river  Wey, 
thirty  four  miles  from  London,  and  ten  from  Haflemere.  It  is 
faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Goda,  a  Saxon  lady,  who 
was  the  foundrefs  of  a  religious  houfe.  It  is  a  fljurifliing 
phce,  particularly  for  the  manufactory  of  woollen  cloth  and 
wortied  ftockings,  of  which  laft  great  quantities  are  made 
here.  It  is  faid,  that  In  1739,  the  fmall-pox  carried  off*  above 
five  hundred  perfons  here  in  three  months,  which  was  more 
than  a  third  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  fefferal  paper 
mills  in  this  town,  which  h^ve  continued  here  ever  fince  the 
reign  of  King  James  the  Firft.  There  is  a  fair  held  here  oil 
the  13th  of  February,  and  another  on  the  ioch  of  July. 

Haslemere  is  forty-four  miles  from  London,  and  is  plea- 
fantiy  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Suflex,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
fiderable  antiquity,  but  is  now  greatly  decayed.  It  is  go* 
yerned  by  a  bailiff,  and  is  faid  to  have  had  feven  parifh 
churches  formerly,  though  it  has  now  no  more  than  one  cha- 
pel of  eafe  to  Cnidingfold,  a  village  about  two  miles  to  the 
eaft  of  it.  There  is  a  fair  held  here  on  the  firft  of  May,  and 
another  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September. 

Epsom  is  a  well  built  and  handfome  town,  fixteen  miles 
from  London.  It  abounds  with  many  genteel  houfes,  wnieri 
are  principally  the  retreats  of  the  merchants  and  citizens  of 
London.  It  is  extremely  pleafant,  and  lies  open  to  Baafted 
Downs.  Its  mineral  waters,  which  come  from  alpring  nearAlh- 
ted,  were  found  in  16 18,  and  foon  became  extrerneiy  famous  ; 
but  though  they  are  not  impaired  in  virtue,  they  are  far  from 
being  in  the  fame  repute  as  formerly  ;  however,  the  fait  made 
of  them  is  valued  all  over  Europe.  It  has  been  oaferved, 
hat  there  are  her?  fo  many  fields,  meadows,  orchards,  and 
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gardens,  that  a  if  ranger  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  whether 
this  was  a  town  in  a  wood,  or  a  wood  in  a  town.    A  fair  is 
held  hereon  the  5th  of  Auguft  for  toys. — In  Hudfon's*  lane 
here  was  Epforn*  court,  that  antient  Saxon  feat,  long  fincfc  t 
converted  into  a  farm. 

Gatton  is  eighteen  miles  from  London,  and  was  formerly  ] 
a  confiderable  town,  but  it  has  at  prefent  no  market,  though 
it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  a  very  antient 
place,  and  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  Roman  ftaiion, 
from  the  coins  and  other  antiquities  that  have  been  discovered 
here  :  and  where  the  manor- houfe  (lands,  it  is  (aid  there  was  \ 
once  a  caftle.  The  river  Mole  rifes  in  this  parifh,  which  is 
alfo  noted  for  a  quarry  of  white  free  ftone,  which  is  (oft9  and 
endures  the  fire  admirably  well  in  winter,  but  neither  fun  nor 
air.  It  is  much  ufed  by  chymifts,  bakers,  and  in  glafs-houfes.  1 

Blechingley  is  a  fmali  antient  parliamentary  borough  by 
prefcription,  having  had  that  privilege  ever  fince  parliament* 
had  a  being  ;  yet  has  no  market,  but  has  fairs  on  June  nf  I 
and  November  a.    It  is  twenty  miles  from  London.    The  > 
town  flauds  on  an  hill,  on  the  fide  of  Holmfdale,  with  a  fine  1 
profpedl  as  far  a*' the  douth  Downs  and  SufTex.    Here  is  an  j 
alms-houfe  and  a  free-fchool.    Here  is  alfo  an  bandfome 
church,  which;  had  a  fpire,  but  in  1706  it  was  confumed  by  j 
lightnings  and  all  the  bells  melted. 

•   Croydon^is  a  large  and  populous  town,  ficuated  on  the 
ed^eof  Banihd  Downs,  ten  miles  and  a  half  from  London.  ; 
It  is- faid  . there  was  once  a  royal  palace  in  this  place,  which  ! 
Was  given  with  the  manor  to  the  Archbifhops  of  Canterbury* 
Who  converted  it  into  a  palace  for  themfelves  ;  but  it  is  now 
much  decayed.    Archbifhop  Whitgift  founded  an  hofpital 
here,  which  he  endowed  with  farms  for  the  fupport  of  a  war* 
den,  and  twenty-eight  m<m  and  women,  decayed  houfe-  ;| 
keepers  of  Croydon  and  Lambeth,  with  20I.  a  year,  and  a 
houfe  for  the  matter,  who  rnuft  be  a  clergyman.  T  he  church, 
Which  is  cfteemed  the  fineft  and  largcit  in  the  county,  has 
feveral  ftateJy  monuments,  particularly  one  for  Archbifhop 
Gnndall,  another  for  Archbifhop  Sheldon,  and  another  for 
Mr.  Francis  Tyrre),  a  grocer  in  London,  who  generoufl/  i- 
gave  two  hundred  pounds  to  build  the  market  houfe.    Here  is  i 
a  great  corn  market  on  Saturdays,  chiefly  for  oats  and  oat-  | 
meal  for  ihe  (crykc  of  Lgndoa  3  and  the  adjacent  hills  being 
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wel!  covered  with  wood,  great  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made 
and  fent  to  that  city* — Croydon  has  two  fair,  held  on  the 
5th  of  July,  and  the  2d  of  Qftober,  for  horfes,  bullocks, 
fheep,  and  toys. 

Chertsey  is  nineteen  miles  from  London,  and  (lands 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  trade  much  in  malt,  which  is  fen:  in  barges 
to  London.  Here  is  an  handfome  free-fchool,  which  was 
erected  by  Sir  William  Perkins,  who  had  a  feat  here.  There 
are  annual  fairs  here  on  the  fift  Monday  in  Lent,  anJ  on 
May  3,  July  26,  and  Septembsr  14,  Here  was  once  an  ab- 
bey, by  the  ruins  of  which  the  ftreets  are  fomewhat  raifed. 
Sir  Nicholas  C<*rew,  Matter  of  the  Buck- Hounds  to  Charles 
the  Second,  built  a  fine  houfe  here  with  the  ruins  of  the  ab- 
bey. This  is  the  place  to  which  our  celebrated  poet  Cow- 
ley retired,  in  the  latter  pare  of  his  life,  and  where  be  died. 
And  in  this  retreat,  as  Sprat  exprefTes  it,  "  fome  few  friends 
and  books,  a  chearful  heart,  and  an  innocent  confeience,  were 
his  conftant  companions." 

Ewel  is  diftant  from  London  fourteen  miles,  and  is  a 
fmall  obfeure  town,  that  contains  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

Kingston  Upon  Thames  is  twelve  miles  from  London, 
and  received  its  name  from  its  having  been  the  refidence  of 
feveral  of  our  Saxon  Kings,  fome  of  whom  were  crowned  on 
a  ftage  in  the  market  place.  It  is  a  populous  and  well  built 
place,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Second  and  Third 
fent  members  to  parliament.  Here  is  a  fpacious  church  with 
-eight  bells,  in  which  are  pictures  of  the  Saxon  Kings  who 
were  crowned  here,  and  alio  that  of  King  John,  who  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  their  firft  charter.  Here  is  alfo 
a  wooden  bridge  of  twenty  arches  over  the  Thames ;  a  free- 
fchool  ere£ied  and  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  an  ajrofr 
h^ufe  built  in  1670,  by  Alderman  Clive,  for  fix  men,  and  as 
many  women,  and  endowed  with  lands  to  the  value  of  eighty 
pounds  a  year  j  and  a  charity  fchool  for  thirty  boys,  who  are 
all  cloathed.  The  fummer  afSzes  for  this  county  are  gene- 
rally held  here.  Thers  is  a  gallery  on  the  top  of  a  hilt  nere, 
that  overlooks  the  town»  Befides  the  above  bridge,  there  is 
another  of  brick  over  a  ftream,  that  flows  from  a  fpring 
which  rifes  four  miles  above  the  town^  and  within  the  dif- 
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tanceof  a  bow  (hot  from  itsfource,  forms  a  brook  that  drives 
two  mills*  Here  is  a  good  market  for  corn^  and  the  town 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade, 

Ryegate  is  twenty-three  miles  from  London,  fituated  in 
the  vale  of  Holmldale,  and  is  furraunded  with  hills.  It  is  an 
antient  borough  by  prescription,  and  is  governed  by  a  bai* 
Jiff,  chofen  annually  at  the  manor-court.  Here  is  a  handfome 
church,  which  was  formeily  a  chape),  dedicated  to  Thomas 
a  Beckst  ;  and  here  are  fome  inconfi  Jerable  remains  of  a  very 
antient  caiile. — There  is  a  fair  held  here  on  Whit- Monday, 
and  another  on  the  14th  of\September. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  William  War- 
ren, Earl  or  Surrey,  founded  a  priory  of  Black  Canons,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  hill  adjoining  to  Ryegate,  which  is  now 
converted  into  a  dwelling- houfe,  and  feme  years  ago  was  the 
refidence  of  the  late  Alderman  Parfons. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  Ryegate  is  a  fine  park,  full  of  little 
groves;  and  under  this  there  is  a  wonderful  vault  of  arched 
work,  made  of  free  Hone,  and  hollowed  with  great  labour. 

Woking  is  a  fmall  market  town,  twenty-eight  miles  from 
London,  which  was  once  a  confiderable  place,  but  is  new 
much  decayed. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Kcw  Palace  is  a  neat  plain  building,  but  by  no  means  fu  it* 
able  to  the  dignity  of  a  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  prin- 
cipal court  of  the  palace  is  in  the  middle,  the  {table  court  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  kitchen  courts  on  the  right.  As  you 
enter  the  houfe  from  the  principal  court,  a  veiiibule  leads  to 
the  greathal),  which  occupies  two  ftories  in heighr,and  receives 
its  light  from  windows  in  the  upper  ftory.  It  is  furmfoed  with 
full  length  portraits,  reprefenting  King  William  the  Third, 
Queen  Mary,  the  ptefent  King  of  Pruffia,  the  late  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  prefent  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunfwick,  the 
late  Eledor  of  Cologne,  and  that  fcmous  ftatefman  Lord 
Treafurer  Burleigh.  Befuies  which  there  is  a  very  good  bunt- 
in^  piece  by  Mr.  Wootton,  wherein  are  reprefented  the  late 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Baltimore,  Lord  Cholmon- 
ckiey,  Lord  Button,  Colonel  Pelham,  and  fevcral  of  his 
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Royal  Highnefs's  attendant?.  In  this  room  are  likewife  two 
large  vafes  of  ftatuary  marble,  on  which  arc  cut  in  baflb  re- 
lievo the  four  feafons  of  the  year. 

From  the  hall  a  paffage  leads  to  (he  garden,  and  on  the  right 
hand  of  this  pafiageis  their  Majefties  apartment,  confining  of 
an  anti-chamber,  a  drawing  room,  a  cabinet,  and  a  gallery, 
with  waiting  rooms^  and  other  conveniencies  for  attendants. 
The  anti-chamber  is  hung  with  tapeftry,  and  over  the  doors 
are  two  portraits,  the  one  of  the  late  Lord  Cobham,  the 
other  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cheflerheld. 

The  drawing  room  is  likewife  hung  with  tapeftry.  Over 
the  doors  are  the  portraits  of  King  George  theFirfr,  and  the 
late  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  his  prefent  Majsfty.  There 
is  alfo  apiclurc  in  this  room  with  thrte  heads,  being  the  por- 
traits of  the  late  Princefs  of  Orange,  and  the  Princeffes 
Amelia  and  Caroline. 

The  cabinet  is  furnifhed  withpannels  of  Japan  ;  the  del- 
ing is  gilt,  and,  as  well  as  the  chimney  piece,  was  defigned  by 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Kent.  The  gallery,  with  all  its  fur- 
niture, is  entirely  ex  cu;ed  from  defigns  or  the  fame  artift. 
The  colour  of  the  wainfeotting  is  blue,  and  the  ornarnen  s 
are  gilt.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  portrait  of  the  late  Princefs 
of  Orange,  in  a  riding  drefs;  and  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a  very 
fine  picture  by  the  celebrated  Mr*  Wootton  ;  the  one  repre- 
senting a  flag  at  bay,  and  the  bthef  a  return  from  the  chace. 
Thefceneof  both  is  Windfor  Foreft,  and  the  perfons  repre- 
fented  are  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  the  late  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Mr.  Spencer*  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  the  Marquis 
of  Powis,  Lord  Jerfey,  and  fevers)  other  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  attendants. 

On  the  left  of  the  paffage  which  leads  to  the  garden,  are  the 
apartments  of  the  bed-chamber-women,  In  their  drawing- 
room  is  a  very  large  collection  of  portraits  of  iliuiirious  per- 
fons of  both  fexes  ;  none  of  them  very  finely  painted,  yet  cu- 
rious and  very  entertaining.  The  cieiing  is  executed  from  a 
dQfi^n  of  Mr.  Kent's;  as  are  likewife  the  cieiing,  chimney- 
piece,  and  all  other  parts  of  their  dining  room. 

The  cieiing  of  the  great  ftaifCafe  was  alfo  defigned  by  Mr. 
Kent.  The  principal  floor  is  diftributed  into  one  liate  apart- 
ment for  their  M  jdltes,  and  into  lodging-rooms  for  their 
children  and  attendants.  The  ftate-apartment  confifts  of  a 
-gallery,  a  drawing-room,  a  dreffing-room,  an  anti*  chamber, 
a  bei-rocm,  and  clofets. 
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The  walls  of  the  gallery  are  adorned  with  grotefque  paint- 
ing?, and  children  in  theatrical  drefles,  by  the  late  Mr,  John 
Ellis,  The  chimney  piece,  and  all  the  furniture,  are  from 
defigns  of  Mr,  Kent ;  and  on  the  pier  between  the  windows 
a;e  four  large  painted  looking  glaffes  from  China. 

The  cieling  of  the  drawing-room  was  defigned  and  painted 
by  Mr.  Kent,  with  grotefque  ornaments,  in  party  colours  and 
gold.  The  centre  compartment  reprefents  the  ftory  of  Leda. 
The  room  is  hung  with  green  filk,  and  furnifhed  with  a  very 
pretty  coiledion  of  pictures  by  Domenichino,  Paul  Vero- 
nefe,  Albino,  Claude  Lorraine,  Cornelius  Jinfen,  &c. 

The  dreffing-room  is  richly  furniflied  with  Japan  cabinets* 
and  a  great  variety  of  curious  works  in  Drefden  porcelain,  am- 
ber, ivory,  &a  and  there  are  a!fo  in  it  two  large  pictures,  the 
one  by  liupan,  reprefenting  the  children  of  the  royal  family 
at  play  ;  and  the  other,  the  late  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales, 
with  his  prelent  Msjefty,  the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Princefs  of  Brunfwick,  all  in  their  infancy,  attended  by  Lord 
Bofton,  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  and  Mrs,  Herbert, 

Their  Majefties  bed-chamber  is  hung  with  tapeftry  j  the 
cieling  and  chimney  piece  were  defigned  by  Mr.  Kent.  The 
anti  chamber  and  clofets  contain  nothing  remarkable,  excep- 
ting an  hygrooleter  cf  a  very  curious  conftru£iion,  invented 
and  executed  by  the  ingenious  Mr*  Pul  ein,  one  of  the  chap* 
lains  to  the  late  Princefs  Dowager. 

The  gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  advantageo  ufly  circum- 
ftanced  with  refpect  to  their  fituation,  as  it  is  low,  and  com* 
mands  no  profpedl.  Originally  the  ground  was  one  conti* 
nued  dead  flat;  the  foil  was  in  general  barren,  and  without 
either  wood  or  water.  With  fo  many  difadvantages,  it  was  not 
eafy  to  produce  any  thing  even  tolerable  in  gardening.  But, 
with  great  expence  and  labour,  all  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome  ;  and  what  was  once  a  defart,  is  now  a  kind  of  lick  in 
-And  the  judgment  with  which  art  has  been  employed  tofup- 
ply  the  defeats  of  nature,  and  to  cover  its  deformities,  has; 
excited  general  admiration. 

On  entering  the  garden  from  the  palace,  and  turning  to- 
wards the  Jeit  hand,  the  firft  building  which  appears  is  the 
Orangery  or  G;een  Houfe  ;  which  was  defigned  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  (now  Sir  William  Chambers)  and  built  under  his 
in/peciion  in  the  year  1761.  The  front  extends  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  ;  the  room  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  long,  thirty- fix  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  la 
the  back  ihed  are  two  furnaces  to  heat  Hues,  laid  under  the 
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pavement  of  the  orangery,  which  are  found  very  ufeful,  and 
indeed  very  neceffary,  in  times  of  hard  frofh 

What  is  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  fituated  in  an  open 
grove  near  the  orangery,  and  in  the  way  to  the  phyftc  garden. 
Its  figure  is  of  the  circular  peripteros  kind,  but  without  art 
attic  ;  and  there  is  a  particularity  in  the  entablature,  of  which 
the  hint  is  taken  from  one  of  the  temples  of  Balbec.  Trie 
order  is  Corinthian,  the  columns  fluted,  and  the  entablature 
fully  enriched.  Over  each  column  on  the  frieze  are  baflo  re- 
lievos, reprefenting  lyres  and  fprigs  of  laurel  j  and  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  ceil  are  fufpended  feftoons  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  infide  of  the  cell  forms  a  faloon  richly  fur- 
niflied  and  gilt.  In  the  centre  of  its  cove  is  reprefented  the 
fun,  and  on  the  frieze,  in  twelve  compartments,  furrounded 
with  branches  of  laurel,  are  reprefented  the  figns  of  the  zo- 
diac in  baflo  relievo.  This  building  was  alfo  eredled  by  Sir 
William  Chambers. 

The  Phyfic  or  Exotic  Garden  contains  a  prodigious  variety 
of  curious  plants,  collected  with  great  diligence  and  judg- 
ment by  the  late  Dr.  Hill,  whofe  abilities  as  a  botanifr.  are  well 
known.  Several  floves  have  been  built  for  the  cultivation 
of  thefe  plants  ;  and,  arnongft  others,  one  very  large  one, 
the  extent  of  which  from  eall  to  weft  is  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet, 

Contiguous  to  the  exotic  garden  is  the  Flower  Garden  ; 
of  which  the  principal  entrance,  with  a  fund  on  each  fide  of 
it  for  rare  flowers,  forms  one  end.  The  two  fides  are  enclofei 
with  high  trees,  and  the  end  facing  the  principal  entrance 
is  occupied  by  an  aviary  of  a  vaft  depth,  in  which  is  kept  a 
numerous  collection  of  birds  both  foreign  and  dorneftic.  The 
parterre  is  divided  by  walks  into  a  great  number  of  beds,  in 
which  all  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers  are  to  be  feen,  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  5  and  in  its  centre  is  a  bafon  of  wa- 
ter flocked  with  gold  fifli. 

From  the  flower-garden  a  fhort  winding  walk  leads  to  the 
Menagerie,  it  is  of  an  oval  figure  ;  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  large  bafon  of  water,  furrounded  by  a  walk ;  and  the  whole 
is  enclofed  by  a  range  of  pens,  or  large  cages,  in  which  are 
kept  great  numbers  of  Chinefe  and  Tartarian  pheafmts,  be* 
fides  many  forts  of  other  large  exotic  birds.  The  bafon  is 
flocked  with  fuch  water-fowi  as  are  too  tender  to  live  on  the 
lake,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  (lands  a  pavilion  of  an  irregular 
c&agon  plan,  defigned  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  in  imita- 
tion ©f  a  Chinefe  o^ea  Ting,  and  built  in  the  year  1763. 
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Near  the  Menagerie  ftands  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  which 
was  alfo  erefted  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  And  pafiing  from 
the  Menagerie  towards  the  lake,  in  a  retired  folitary  walk  on 
the  left,  is  the  Temple  of  the  God  Pan,  which  is  of  the  mo- 
uopteros  kind,  but  clofed  on  the  fide  towards  the  thicket,  in 
order  to  make  it  ferve  for  a  feat.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order; 
the  profile  imitated  from  that  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at 
Rome. 

Not  far  from  hence,  on  an  eminence,  ftands  the  Temple  of 
Eolus.  The  order  is  Compofite,  in  which  the  Doric  is  pre- 
dominant, ,  Within  the  columns  is  a  large  femicircular  nich, 
ferving  as  a  feat,  which  revolves  on  a  pivot,  and  may  with 
great  cafe  be  turned  by  one  hand  to  any  expofure,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  fize. 

The  Temple  of  Solitude  is  fituated  very  near  the  fouth 
front  of  the  palace. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  near  the  Temple  of  Eolus, 
ftands  a  Chinefe  octagon  building  of  two  ftcrie?,  built  many 
years  ago,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the  Houfeof  Con- 
fucius. The  lower  ftory  eonfifts  of  one  room  and  two  clo- 
fets,  and  the  upper  ftory  is  one  little  faloon,  commanding  a 
very  pleafant  j>rofpe£t  over  the  lake  and  gardens.  Its  walls 
and  cieling  are  painted  with  grotefque  ornaments.,  and  little 
hiftorical  ijubjefls  relatingto  Confucius,  with  Yeveral  tranfac- 
tionsof  the  Christian  millions  in  China.  In  a  thicket  near 
theHoufe  of  Confucius, is  erected  the  engine  which  fupblies 
the  lake  and  bafons  in  the  gardens  with  water*  It  was  con- 
tiived  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  executed  under  his  direction  in 
the  year  1761.  It  anfwers  perfectly  well,  raifing  by  means 
of  twohorfes,  upwards  of  three  thcufand  fix  hundred  hogf- 
heads  of  water  in  twelve  hours. 

From  the  Houfe  of  Confucius  a  covered  clofe  walk  leads  to 
a  grove,  where  is  placed  a  femi-o&agon  feat.  A  winding  walk, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  grove,  leads  to  an  open  plain,  on 
one  fide  of  which,  backed  with  thickets,  on  a  rtfing  ground, 
is  placed  a  Corinthian  rolonnade,  defigned  and  built  by  Sir 
WiHUm  Chambers  in  the  year  1760,  and  called  the  Theatre 
of  Augufta. 

The  next  building  which  offers  itfelf  to  view  is  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vifiory.  It  ftands  on  a  hill,  and  was  built  in  commemo* 
ration  of  the  fignal  viclory  obtained,  on  the  ift  of  Auguft, 
1759,  at  Minden,  by  the  allied  army,  under  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunfwick,  over  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the 
Marlhal  de  Contades.  The  cell,  which  commands  a  pretty 
piofped  towaids  Richmond,  and  likewife  over  Middlefex,  is 
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neatly  finifhed  with  ftucco  ornaments.    Thofe  in  the  cieling 
reprefent  ftandards,  and  other  French  trophies. 

The  upper  part  of  the  garden  cornpofes  a  large  wilder- 
nefs,  on  the  border  of  which  ftands  a  Morefque  building, 
commonly  called  the  Alhambra.  This  confifts  of  a  faloon, 
with  a  portico  of  coupled  columns,  and  crowned  with  a 
lanthorn. 

On  an  open  fpace,  near  the  centre  of  the  fame  wildernefs, 
is  erected  the  tower  commonly  called  the  Great  Pagoda. 
This  was  begun  under  Sir  William  Chambers's  direction,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1761,  and  covered  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1762.    The  defign  is  an  imitation  of  the  Eaftern 
temples,  and  particularly  of  the  Chinefe  Taa.    The  bafe  is 
a  regular  octagon,  forty-nine  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  fuper* 
ftructure  is  like  wife  a  regular  octagon  in  its  plan,  and  its  ele^ 
vation  compofed  of  ten  prifms,  which  form  the  ten  different 
{lories  of  the  buildings.    The  loweft  of  th-fe  is  twenty-fix 
feet  in  diameter,  exclufive  of  the  portico  which  furrounds  it, 
and  eighteen  feet  high  ;  the  fecond  is  twenty-five  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  feventeen  feet  high;  and  all  the  reft  diminifh  in 
diameter  and  height,  in  the  fame  arithmetical  proportion,  to 
the  ninth  ftory,  which  is  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten 
feet  high.     The  tenth  ftory  is  feventeen  feet  in  diameter, 
2nd,  with  the  covering,  twenty  feet  high;  and  the  finifhing 
on  the  top  is  feventeen  feet  high  :  fo  that  the  whole  ftructure, 
from  the  bafe  to  the  top  of  the  fleuron,  is  one  hundred  and 
iixty-three  feet.    Each  ftory  finifhes  with  a  projecting  roof, 
after  the  Chinefe  manner,  covered  with  plates  of  vamiflied 
iron  of  different  colours  ;  and  round  each  of  them  there  is  a 
gallery  endofed  with  a  rail.    All  the  angles  of  the  roof  are 
adorned  with  large  dragons,  being  eighty  in  number,  covered 
with  a  kind  of  thin  glafs  of  various  colours,  which  produces 
a  moft  dazzling  reflexion ;  and  the  whole  ornament  at  the 
top  is  double  gilt.    The  walls  of  the  building  are  compofed 
of  very  hard  bricks ;  the  outfide  of  well-coloured  and  well 
matched  grey-ftocks,  neatly  laid,  and  with  fuch  care,  that 
there  is  not  the  leaft  crack  or  fracture  in  the  whole  ftruifure, 
notwithftanding  its  great  height,  and  the  expedition  with 
which  it  was  built.    The  ftair-cafe,  which  leads  to  the  diffe- 
rent ftories,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Notwithftanding  the  ground  on  which  this  ftruciureis 
erected  lies  low,  we  have,  on  a  clear  day,  a  very  fine  profpeffc 
from  the  top  of  this  elegant  building;  whence  we  may  fee 
northward,  the  hills  of  Harrow,  Hampftead,  and  II  *V  a  \, 
Vol,  II.  2  N  fcuui.vard 
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Southward  to  Banftead-downs  and  Epfom,  taking  in  all  that 
fine  profpecl:  of  this  county,  including  E filer,  Epfom- courfe, 
Wimbleton,  Richmond  Park,  Putney-Heath,  with  the  whole 
county  away  to  Carfhalton  and  Croydon,  &c.  Eaftward  we 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  river  up  to  London,  with  the  beauti- 
ful feats  and  pleafant  villages  on  each  fide,  to  Blackheath  and 
Shooter's  Hill,  which  bound  the  profpect  on  this  fide.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  Thames  affords  a  fine  profpe£t  weftward, 
of  Hampton-Court,  and  all  the  delightful  country  feats  and 
Villages  along  the  river  to  Maidenhead-bridge,  Windfor,  &c. 
In  (hort,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  another  place  in  the  world, 
from  which  fo  beautiful,  populous,  and  well  cultivated  a  fpot 
can  be  feen,  as  from  the  top  of  the  Pagoda  in  Kew-gardens» 

Near  the  Great  Pagoda,  on  a  rifing  ground,  backed  with 
thickets,  {rands  the  Mofque,  which  was  defigned  and  built  by 
Sir  William  Chambers  in  the  year  1761*  Th?  body  of  the 
building  confifts  of  an  oclagon  faloon  in  the  centre,  flanked 
with  two  cabinets,  finifhing  with  one  large  dome,  and 
two  fmall  ones.  The  large  dome  is  crowned  with  a  crefcent, 
and  its  upright  part  contains  twenty-eight  little  arches,  which 
give  light  to  the  faloon.  On  the  three  front  fides  of  the  cen- 
tral odiagon  are  three  doors,  giving  entrance  to  the  building  5 
over  each  of  which  there  is  an  Arabic  infcription,  which  may 
be  thus  tranflated  : 

"  Let  there  be  no  force  in  religion. 
4<  There  is  but  one  God. 

Do  not  make  any  image  or  reprefentation  of  the  Deity." 

The  minarets  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  principal  building* 
In  the  defign  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  exterior  deco- 
ration of  the  building  itfelf,  Sir  William  Chambers  has  en- 
deavoured to  colled  the  principal  particularities  of  the  Turkifh 
architecture.  With  regard  to  the  interior  decoration,  he  has 
not  fo  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to  their  fiyle  in  building,  but  has 
aimed  at  fomething  uncommon,  and  at  the  fame  time  pleafing. 
At  the  eight  angles  of  the  room  are  palm  trees  modelled  in 
Ihicco,  painted  and  varnifhed  with  various  hues  of  green,  in 
imitation  of  nature;  which  at  the  top  fpread,  and  fupport 
the  dome,  reprefented  as  formed  of  reeds,  bound  together  with 
sibbons  of  fiik.  The  cove  is  fuppofed  to  be  perforated,  and 
a  brilliant  funny  Iky  appears,  finely  painted  by  Mr*  Wilfon, 
of  Covent-garden,  the  celebrated  hndfcape  painter. 

In  the  way  from  the  Mofque  towards  the  palace,  there  is  a 
Cpthic  building,  defigned  by  Mr#  Mum?,  the  front  rcprefent- 

ing 
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inga  cathedral.  The  Gallery  of  Antiques  was  defigned  by 
Chambers,  and  executed  in  the  year  1757.  Continuing  your 
way  from  the  laft  mentioned  building  towards  the  palace, 
near  the  banks  of  the  lake,  ftands  the  Temple  of  Arethufa,  a 
fmali  Ionic  building  of  four  columns.  Near  it  there  is  a 
bridge  thrown  over  a  narrow  channel  of  water,  and  leading  to 
the  ifland  in  the  lake.  The  defign  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  ta- 
ken from  one  of  Palladio's  wooden  bridges,  Ic  was  ere&sd 
in  one  night. 

In  various  parts  of  the  garden  are  erected  covered  feats ; 
and  bcfides  the  other  buildings  that  have  been  mentioned, 
there  is  alfo  the  Temple  of  Peace.  This  was  erecled  in 
commemoration  of  the  peace  of  1763*  The  portico  is  Hex-* 
aftyle  Ionic,  the  columns  fluted,  the  entablature  enriched,  and 
thetympan  of  the  pediment  adorned  with  baflj  relievos.  The 
cell  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  crofs,  the  ends  of  which  are 
clofed  with  femi-circular  fweeps,  wherein  are  niches  for 
ftatues.  It  is  richly  finifhed  with  ftucco  ornaments,  alluiive 
to  the  occafion  on  which  it  was  erected. 

The  Ruin  at  Kew  was  defigned  and  built  by  Sir  William 
Chambers  in  the  year  1759,  in  order  to  make  a  paflfage  for 
carriages  and  cattle  over  one  of  the  principal  walks  of  the 
garden.  His  intention  was  to  imitate  a  Roman  antiquity, 
built  of  brick,  with  an  incruftation  of  ftone.  The  deiign  is 
a  triumphal  arch,  originally  with  three  apertures,  but  two  of 
them  are  now  cloied  up,  and  converted  into  rooms,  to  which 
you  enter  by  doors  made  in  the  fides  of  the  principal  arch. 
Both  the  fronts  of  the  ilrudlure  are  ruftic.  The  north  front 
is  confined  between  rocks,  overgrown  with  briars  and  other 
wild  plants,  and  topped  with  thickets,  amon^ft  which  are  feea 
feveral  columns,  and  other  fragments  of  buildings;  and  at  a 
little  diitance  beyond  the  arch  is  feen  an  antique  ftatue  of  a 
mufe.  The  cencral  ftruflure  of  the  ruin  is  bounded  on  each 
fide  by  a  range  of  arches.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cor- 
nices, and  other  fragments,  fpread  over  the  ground,  feemingly 
fallen  from  the  buildings;  and  in  the  thickets  on  each  fide 
are  feen  feveral  remains  of  piers,  brick  walls,  and  other 
fuins. 

The  gardens  of  Kew  undoubtedly  are,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
tremely pleafing  ;  but  it  has  been  thought,  and  not  without 
reafon,  that  with  regard  to  the  ornaments  and  buildings  there- 
in, a  fondnefs  for  Turkifliand  Chinefe  chequer  work  has  too 
much  prevailed,  in  preference  to  the  more  beautiful  models  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  archite&ure. 

a  N  a  The 
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The  palace  at  Richmond wz%  antiently  the  featof  our  mo- 
narchy and  from  its  fplendour  was  called  Shene9  which  in 
the  Saxon  tongue  fignifies  bright  or  fhining.  Here  died 
Edward  the  Third,  fo  much  celebrated  in  the  Englifh  an- 
nals; and  here  alfo  died  Queen  Anne,  the  wife  of  Richard 
the  Second,  who  firft  taught  the  Englifh  women  the  ufe  of 
the  fide  faddle  ;  for  before  her  time  they  ufed  to  ride  aftride, 
Richard  was  fo  afflidted  at  her  death,  that  it  gave  him  fuch  a 
diflike  to  the  place  where  it  happened,  that  he  defaced  the  fine 
palace.  But  it  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  King  Henry 
the  Fifth,  who,  had  he  lived,  intended  to  have  made  it  his 
fummer  refldence;  but  (juring  the  long  wars  between  the 
houfesof  York  and  Lancafter,  it  was  greatly  neglected,  and 
at  laft  confumed  by  fire  in  the  year  1497*  It  did  nor,  how- 
ever, remain  long  in  ruins  ;  tor  Henry  the  Seventh  caufed  it 
to  be  rebuilt  according  to  the  beft  rules  of  architeflure  in  that 
age,  and  commanded  that  the  name  of  the  village  fhould  be 
changed  from  Shene  to  Richmond  j  he  having  borne  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Richmond,  before  he  obtained  the  crown  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Richard  the  Third  ;  Henry  the  Seventh 
died  here,  and  here  alfo  his  grand-daughter  Queen  Elizabeth 
breathed  her  laft. 

The  late  palace,  which  was  finely  fituated,  was  a  very  plain 
edifice  built  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond*  who  received  a  grant 
of  a  confiderable  fpaceof  hnd  about  Richmond,  from  King 
William  the  Third,  as  a  reward  for  his  military  fervices; 
but  it  devolved  to  the  crown  on  that  nobleman's  attainder,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Firft.  His 
late  took  great  delight  here,  and  made  feveral  im- 

provements in  hte  palace,  while  Queen  Caroline  amufed  herfelf 
at  her  royal  dairy*  houfe,  Merlin's-cave,  the  Hermitage,  and 
other  improvements  which  (he  made  in  the  park  and  gardens 
of  this  pleafing  retreat.  And  the  prefent  King  chiefly  re- 
fid  ed  here,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  before  the  death  of  his 
mother,  the  late  Princels  Dowager  of  Wales,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Kew.  And  the  palace  here  has  been  pulled  down, 
and  a  new  one  begun  to  be  ere&ed. 

As  to  the  gardens  at  Richmond,  they  are  extremely  fine, 
without  offering  a  violence  to  natures  and  Pope's  advice  with 
refpe£t  to  planting,  has  been  confidered  as  a  very  accurate  de- 
fection of  the  beauties  to  be  found  here: 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 
"  To  rear  die  column,  or  the  arch  to  berjd  5 

«  To 
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€€  To  fwell  the  terrace,  or  to  fink  the  grot, 

**  In  all  let  nature  never  be  forgot. 

<c  Confult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all, 

*e  That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rife  or  fall ; 

fC  Or  helps  th'  ambitious  hill  the  heavens  to  fcale, 

€C  Or  fcoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale  ; 

€€  Calls  in  the  country,  catches  op'ning  glades, 

*'  Joins  willing  woods,  and  varies  fhades  from  fhades; 

"  Now  breaks,  or  now  directs  th'  intending  lines  ; 

Cf  Paints  as  you  plant,  and  as  you  work,  deigns." 

In  fhort,  almoft  every  thing  in  Richmond-gardens  has  an 
agreeable  wildnefs,  and  a  pleafing  irregularity,  that  cannot 
fail  to  charm  all  who  are  in  love  with  nature,  and  afford  x 
much  higher  and  more  lafting  fatisfaclion,  than  the  ftiffdeco- 
corations  of  art,  where  the  artift  lofes  fight  of  nature,  which 
alone  ought  to  direct:  his  hand. 

On  entering  thefe  rural  walks,  you  are  conducted  to  the 
dairy,  a  neat  but  low  brick  building,  to  which  there  is  a;* 
afcent  by  a  flight  of  fteps ;  in  the  front  is  a  handforne  angular 
pediment,  which  has  a  fine  efiVdi  on  the  eye  of  the  fpe£tator« 
The  walls  on  the  infide  are  covered  with  ftucco,  and  r!.  : 
houfe  is  furnifhed  fuiuble  to  a  royal  dairy,  all  the  velTels  far 
holding  the  milk  being  of  the  fineft  china,  and  the  moft  beau- 
tiful patterns. 

On  a  mount  near  one  fide  of  the  dairy,  is  a  temple,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  circular  dome  and  ball,  being  fupported 
pillars  of  the  Tufcan  order.  Near  the  river  is  a  wood,  through 
which  there  is  a  walk  to  an  elegant  ftructure,  called  the 
Queen's  Pavilion,  and  near  it  is  a  fmall  fummer  houfe  The 
great  fummer  houfe  is  fituated  near  the  borders  of  the  wood, 
and  is  a  fine  light  airy  building,  having  lofty  windows,  froni 
which  there  is  a  moft  delightful  profpeel  over  the  river  £3 
Sion-houfe,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  In 
this  edifice  are  two  good  pi&ures,  reprefenting  the  takin"  of 
Vigo  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

Merlin's  Cave,  a  Gothic  building,  covered  with  thatch,  is 
near  a  pond  at  the  end  of  a  labyrinth  5  and  in  it  is  a  library, 
confiding  of  a  well  chofen  collection  of  the  works  of  modem 
authors,  neatly  bound  in  vellum.  Merlin  is  reprefented  like 
one  or  the  antient  Britifh  bards,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  intise 
drefs  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
Amazons  :  both  thefe  are  waxen  figures. 

On  leaving  this  edifice,  which  has  an  antique  and  venera- 
ble  appearance,  you  come  to  a  large  ova!  of  about  five  hurt* 
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dred  feet  in  diameter,  called  the  Foreft^oval ;  and  turning  from 
hence  you  have  a  view  of  the  Hermitage,  a  grotefque  building, 
which  feems  as  if  it  had  flood  many  hundred  year?,  though  it 
was  only  built  by  order  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline.  It  has 
three  rrched  doors,  and  the  middle  part  which  projects  for- 
ward, is  adorned  with  a  kind  of  ruinous  angular  pediment  ; 
the  ftones  of  the  whale  edifice  appear  as  if  rudely  laid  to- 
gether, and  the  venerable  look  of  the  whole  is  improved  by 
the  thicknefsof  the  folemn  grove  behind,  and  the  iittie  turret 
on  the  top  with  a  bell,  to  which  you  may  afcend  by  a  winding 
walk.  The  infide  is  in  the  form  of  an  oclagon  with  niches, 
in  which  are  the  bufls  of  five  celebrated  men,  who  have  been 
jufily  numbered  amongft  thegreateft  ornaments  of  this  coun«* 
try  $  namely,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr,  Locke,  Mr.  Wollailon, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyle. 

Leaving  this  feat  of  contemplation,  you  pafs  through  fields 
cloathed  with  grafs,  and  alfo  through  corn  fields,  and  a  wild 
ground  interfperfed  with  broom  and  furze,  which  afford  excel- 
lent fhelter  for  hares  and  pheafants ;  of  which  laft  there  are 
here  great  numbers  very  tame.  From  this  pleafing  variety,  in 
which  nature  appears  in  ail  her  forms  of  cultivation,  and  of 
barren  wiidnefs,  ycu  come  to  an  amphitheatre  formed  by  young 
elms,  and  a  diagonal  wildernefs,  through  which  you  pals  to  the 
tcreft  walk,  which  extends  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  pafling 
through  a  fmall  wildernefs,  you  leave  the  gardens ;  to  the  weft 
of  which  are  feen  the  fine  houfes  of  feveral  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry*  The  grand  terrace,  which  overlooks  the  rive^ 
is  admired  by  all  foreigners. 

Fcr  the  amufement  of  the  reader  the  above  defcription  is 
fufFered  to  remain,  nearly  the  fame  as  it  appeared  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  work;  but  thefe  gardens  have,  within  thefe 
few  years,  undergone  an  univerfal  improvement,  by  command 
of  their  Majefties,  under  the  dire&ion  of  Mr.  Brown.  The 
road,  which  u fed  to  pafs  between  the  garden  and  the  Thames, 
being  removed,  the  form  of  the  terrace  is  entirely  changed; 
and,  inflead  of  one  great  unvaried  line,  now  pofieffes  ail  the 
variety  which  trees  and  gentle  inequalities  can  give  it,  and> 
falling  into  gentle  and  fhelving  flopes  to  the  Thames,  forms  a 
mofl  beautiful  batik  to  that  noble  river.  The  dairy  houfe, 
hermitage,  Merlin's-cave,  &c.  have  been  removed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  gardens  laid  out  in  the  modern  tafte. 

Richmond  Parkj  fonystimes  called  the  New  Park,  is  one  of 
the  belt  parks  in  England.    It  was  made  in  the  reign  of  King 
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Charles  the  Firft,  and  enclofed  with  a  bric!c  wall,  faid  to  be 
eleven  miles  in  compafs.  In  this  park  there  is  a  litrle  hill  caft 
up,  called  King  Henry's  Mount,  from  which  is  a  profpe&  of 
fix  counties,  with  a  diftant  view  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of 
Windfor  Caflle.  The  New  Lodge  in  this  park,  built  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  is  a  very  elegant 
edifice*  It  is  built  of  ftone  in  a  fquare  form,  with  wings  on 
each  fide  of  brick.  It  ftands  on  a  rifmg  ground,  and  com- 
mands a  very  good  profpe<3:  of  the  park.  This  park  is  the 
largeftof  any  within  the  environs  of  London,  except  that  of 
Windfor, and  the  fineft  too;  for  though  it  has  little  more  than 
a  wild  variety  of  natural  beauties  to  (hew,  yet  thefe  are  fuch  as 
cannot  fail  to  pleafe  thofe  who  are  as  much  delighted  with 
views  in  their  rudeft  appearance,  as  in  all  the  elegance  of  de- 
fign  and  nature. 

At  Peterjham  flood  a  delightful  feat  built  by  the  late  E^rl 
of  Rochefter,  Lord  High  Treafurer  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Second.  This  fine  houfe  was  burnt  down  in  the 
year  1720  fo  fuddenly,  that  the  family,  who  were  all  at  home, 
had  fcarcely  time  to  fave  their  lives.  By  thi«  accident  the  cu* 
rious  collection  of  paintings,  the  noble  furniture,  and  the  in- 
eftimahle  library  of  the  firft  Earl  of  Clarendon,  author  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion  in  1646,  were  confumed. 

On  the  ground  where  this  houfe  flood,  another  was  ere&ed 
after  one  of  the  defigns  of  the  Ear!  of  Burlington,  for  the  bail 
of  Harrington,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  The  front  near 
the  court  is  very  plain,  and  the  entrance  to  the  houfe  is  noC 
very  extraordinary  ;  but  the  fouth  front,  next  the  garden,  is 
bold  and  regular,  and  the  apartments  on  that  fide,  chiefly  de*» 
figned  for  ftate,  are  extremely  elegant*  The  gardens  were 
formerly  crowded  with  plantations  near  the  houfe,  but  novf 
they  are  laid  open  in  lawns  of  grafs.  The  kitchen  garden* 
before  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  houfe,  is  removed  out  of 
fight,  and  the  ground  converted  to  an  open  Hope  of  grafs, 
leading  up  to  a  terrace  of  great  length  ;  from  which  there  is 
a  profpe&of  the  Thames,  of  Twickenham,  and  of  all  the  fine 
feats  round  that  part  of  the  county.  On  the  other  fide  of  ths 
terrace,  is  a  plantation  on  a  riling  giound  \  and  on  the  fummit 
of  the  hill  is  a  fine  pleafure  houfe,  which  on  every  fideco;n* 
jnands  a  profpect  of  the  country  for  many  mile3. 

At  Ham,  near  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Dyfart  has  an  hand* 
fome  feat,  whiph  was  formerly  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Duke  of 
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Lauderdale.  It  is  clofe  by  the  river,  and  King  Charles  the 
Second  ufed  to  be  frequently  at  this  pleafant  feat,  being  much 
delighted  with  it.  The  houfe  is  furrounded  by  thofe  beauti- 
ful walks,  called  Ham  Walks,  which  are  fo  much  and  de- 
servedly admired, 

Beddington^  which  is  at  a  little  diftance  from  Croydon,  is  the 
feat  and  manor  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Carews.  It  is  a 
noble  edifice  ;  but  the  wings  are  too  deep  for  the  body  of  the 
houfe;  lor  they  fhould  either  have  been  placed  at  a  greater 
diltance,  or  not  have  been  fo  long.  The  court  before  them  is 
fine,  as  is  the  canal  in  the  park,  which  lies  before  this  court, 
and  has  a  river  running  through  it.  All  the  flat  part  of  the 
park  is  taken  up  with  very  fine  gardens,  which  extend  in  vir- 
us two  or  three  miles.  It  is  faid  that  the  orange  trees,  which 
formerly  grew  here  in  the  open  air,  have  been  killed  by  too 
great  a  care  to  preferve  them.  They  had  originally  only 
moving  houfes,  to  fhelter  them  in  winter  from  the  feverity  of 
the  weather  ;  but  fome  years  ago,  the  owner  was  at  the  expence 
of  erediing  a  fine  green-houfe,  with  faflies  in  front,  fince 
which  time  the  trees  began  to  decay,  though  they  had  flood 
herein  the  open  ground  above  an  hundred  years,  and  annually 
jjced  great  quantities  of  fruit.  The  pleafure-houfe, 
I  h  was  built  by  Sir  Francis  Carew,  has  the  famous  Spa- 
i  i  Armada  painted  on  the  top  of  it,  and  under  it  is  a  cold 
featb* 

r  Ewell,  about  two  miles  from  Epfom,  a  magnificent 
p;  c;j  was  erected  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  obtained  the 
Ncnfuch  from  its  unparalleled  beauty.  The  learned 
Hen  a  German,  who  wrote  his  Itinerarium  in  the  reign 
Q  een  Elizabeth,  fpeaking  of  this  palace,  fays,  it  was 
I  ith  an  excefs  of  magnificence  and  elegance,  even  to 
i  «  One  would  imagine,"  fays  he,  "  that  every 

ihl  power  of  architecture  to  perform,  was  employed 

in  this  v,wrk:  There  are  every,  where  fo  many  ftatues  that 
i  m  xo  breathe  fo  many  miracles  of  confummate  art,  fo  many 
c  fi:s  that  rival  even  the  perfection  of  Roman  antiquity,  that 
it  may  well  claim  and  juftify  the  name  of  Nonfuch.  The 
1  I  ce  is  fo  encompafled  with  parks,  with  deer,  delightful  gar- 
,  grove;,  and  walks  fo  embrowned  by  trees,  that  itfeemto 
I  a  place  pitched  upon  by  Pleafure  herfelf,  to  dwell  in  aiong 
ivith  Plealth.  In  the  pleafure  gardens  are  many  columns  and 
Ss  of  marble,  and  two  fountains  which  fpout  water; 

one 
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one  has  a  pyramid,  upon  which  are  perched  fmall  birds  that 
ftream  water  out  of  their  bills.  In  the  grove  of  Diana  is  the 
other  fountain,  where  Afleon  is  represented  turned  into  a  ftag, 
as  he  was  fprinkled  by  the  goddefs  and  her  nymphs.  There 
is,  befides,  another  marble  pyramid,  filled  with  concealed 
pipes,  which  fprinkle  all  who  come  within  their  reach."  Such 
is  the  defcription  which  Hentzer  gave  of  this  palace  and  gar- 
dens ;  but  the  palace  was  afterwards  fufFered  to  fall  to  decay; 
and  King  Charles  the  Second  giving  it  to  one  of  his  miftrefles, 
the  Dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  fhe  pulled  it  down,  and  fold  the 
materials,  with  which  a  new  houfe  was  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  and  which  afterwards  came  into  pofleflion  of  the 
Earl  of  Guilford,  to  whom  ic  now  belongs,  and  was  named 
Durdam. 

At  Peckham%  in  the  parifli  of  Camberwell,  is  a  feat  of  the 
late  Lord  Trevor,  built  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Se- 
cond, by  Sir  Thomas  Bond,  who  being  deeply  engaged  in  the 
pernicious  fchemes  of  that  imprudent  prince,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom  with  him,  when  the  houfe  wa>  plundered  by 
the  populace,  and  became  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  front 
of  the  houfe  Hands  to  the  north,  with  a  fpacious  garden  be- 
fore it,  from  which  extends  two  rows  of  large  elms,  of  con- 
fiderable  length,  through  which  the  tower  of  London  termi- 
nate* the  profpedt.  But  on  each  fide  of  this  avenue  you  have 
a  vieyr  of  London;  and  the  marts  of  velTels  appearing  at 
high  water  over  the  trees  and  houfes  up  to  Greenwich,  greatly 
improve  the  profpeft.  The  village  of  Peckham,  which  lies 
on  the  back  fide  of  the  gardens,  is  (hut  out  from  the  view  by 
plantations.  The  kitchen  garden  and  the  walls  were  planted 
with  the  choiceft  fruit  trees  from  France,  and  an  experienced 
gardener  was  lent  for  from  Paris  to  have  the  management  of 
them  j  fo  that  the  colle&ion  of  fruit  trees  in  this  garden  has 
been  accounted  one  of  the  beft  in  England*  After  die  death 
of  the  late  Lord  Trevor,  this  feat  was  purchafed  b"  a  private 
gentleman,  who  made  fome  very  confiderable  improvements. 

Lambeth  Palace,  the  refidence  of  the  Archbifhops  of  Can- 
terbury for  feveral  ages,  was  originally  built  by  Baldwin, 
Archbifhop  of  that  fee,  in  the  year  n83.  He  firft  intended 
to  have  raifed  a  fuperb  ftr,ucture  at  Hackington,  near  this 
place  j  but  the  monks  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  obtained 
the  Pope's  mandate  againft  it;  when,  taking  down  what  he 
had  ereded,  he  removed  the  beft  of  the  materials  to  Lambeth, 
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with  which  he  built  the  palace,  a  college  and  church,  having 
before  purchafed  the  ground  of  the  Bifliop  and  convent  of 
Rochefter,  by  a  fair  exchange. 

In  the  year  1250,  Boniface,  Archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
having,  by  his  arrogance,  rendered  himfelf  hateful  to  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  retired,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  to 
this  palace;  and  finding  it  in  a  ruinous  condition,  within  the 
fpace  of  three  years  rebuilt  the  whole  north  fide,  the  archie- 
pifcopal  apartments,  the  library  and  cloifters,  the  guard  cham- 
ber, the  chapel,  and  Lollards- tower. 

From  that  time  this  palace  became  the  refidence  of  the 
greateft  perfons  of  the  church,  and  was  foon  enlarged  by  many 
additional  buildings.  Cardinal  Pole  built  the  gate,  which, 
for  that  time,  is  a  noble  ftrufture.  The  Lollards. tower, 
which  was  thus  named  from  a  room  in  it  prepared  for  the  im- 
prifonment  of  the  followers  of  Wickliff,  the  firft  Englifli 
reformer,  who  were  called  Lollards,  was  finiflied  byChichely, 
and  remains  a  lafting  monument  of  his  cruelty  and  antichrif- 
tian  fpirit.  It  is  a  fmall  room,  twelve  feet  broad  and  r>ine 
long,  planked  with  elm,  and  there  ft  ill  remain  eight  rings  and 
ftaples,  to  which  pious  men  were  chained  for  prefuming  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  that  prelate.  The  fpacious  hall  was 
ere<Sed  by  Juxon,  and  the  brick  edifice  between  the  gate  and 
this  hall  was  begun  by  Archbifliop  Sancroft,  and  finiflied  by 
the  immortal  Tilloifon. 

From  the  prefent  ftruclure  being  thus  ere&ed  at  different 
periods,  it  is  not  at  all  furprizing  that  it  has  but  little  appear* 
anceof  uniformity;  but  the  edifice,  though  old,  is  in  mod 
parts  firong;  the  corners  are  faced  with  ruftic,  and  the  top 
i  urrounded  with  battlements ;  but  the  principal  apartments  are 
well  proportioned,  and  well  enlightened  :  the  Gothic  work 
about  it  is  irregularly  difpofed,  and  it  is  in  itfelf  irregular. 
Some  of  the  inner  rooms  are  too  clofe  and  confined;  but 
there  are  many  others  open  and  pleafant  in  themfelves,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  convenient,  and  of  affording  very 
agreeable  profpefts.  For  as  this  palace  is  fituated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  it  affords  a  fine  view  up  and  down  the  river, 
and,  from  the  higher  apartments,  a  profped  of  the  country 
every  way.  The  palace,  with  the  rows  of  trees  before  it, 
and  Lambeth  church  adjoining,  when  viewed  from  the  Thames, 
make  a  very  pretty  pi&urefque  appearance. 

In  this  palace  is  a  very  fine  library  founded  in  the  year 
1610,  by  Archbifliop  Sancrofc,  who  left  by  will  all  his  books 
for  the  ufe  of  His  fuccdTors  in  the  archie^ifcopal  fee  of  Can- 
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terbury.  This  library  has  been  greatly  increafed  by  the  be- 
nefadlions  of  the  Archbifliops  Abbot,  Sheldon,  and  Tenni- 
fon,  and  confifts  of  fix  hundred  and  feventeen  volumes  inma- 
nufcript,  and  above  fourteen  thoufand  five  hundred  printed 
books. 

At  Eaft  Sheen,  a  pleafant  village  fituated  a  little  to  the  fouth 
of  Mortlake,  is  the  fine  feat  of  Lord  Vifcount  Palmerfton, 
the  fucceflbr  of  Sir  William  Temple,  The  gardens  were 
laid  out  and  compleated  by  Sir  William  Temple,  who  fpsnt 
much  of  his  time  here.  This  eminent  man  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  gardening,  and  was  very  fond  of  his  garden  \  in  which 
he  fomewhat  refembled  Epicurus,  whom  in  this  refpe«5i  head- 
mired,  and  concerning  whom  he  thus  exprefles  himfelf,  in  his 
Eflay  on  Gardening.  €t  Epicurus  (fays  he)  pafled  his  life 
wholly  in  his  garden  ;  there  he  ftudied,  there  he  exercifed, 
there  he  taught  his  philofophy  j  and  indeed  no  other  fort  of 
abode  feems  to  contribute  fo  much,  to  both  the  tranquility  of 
mind,  and  indolence  of  body,  which  he  made  his  chief  ends. 
The  fweetnefs  of  air,  the  pleafantnefs  of  fmells,  the  verdure 
of  plants,  the  cleannefs  and  lightnefs  of  food,  his  exercifes 
of  working  or  walking,  but  above  all,  the  exemption  from 
cares  and  folicitude,  feern  equally  to  favour  and  improve, 
both  contemplation  and  health,  the  enjoyments  of  fenfe  and 
imagination,  and  thereby  the  quiet  and  eafe  both  of  body  and 
mind." 

EJher  Place  was  the  feat  of  the  late  Henry  Pelham,  Efq. 
The  houfe  is  a  Gothic  ftru£ture,  built  of  a  brownifli  red 
brick,  with  ftone  facings,  to  the  doors,  windows,  Sec.  It 
ftands  upon  almoft  the  loweft  ground  belonging  to  it,  and  has 
the  river  Mole  gliding  clofe  by  it  and  through  the  grounds* 
This  houfe  was  originally  one  of  thofe  built  by  Cardinal  WoU 
fey;  but  the  late  Mr.  Pelham  rebuilt  the  whole,  except  the 
two  towers  in  the  old  body  of  the  houfe,  which  are  the  fame 
that  belonged  to  the  old  building,  and  the  whole  is  rebuilt  in 
the  fameftyleof  architedure  it  was  before,  which  uniformity 
is  certainly  better  than  an  unnatural  mixture  of  Gothic,  and 
modern,  too  often  practifed.  There  is  a  fine  fummer-houfe 
built  upon  a  hill  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter,  which  cooi- 
mands  the  view  of  the  houfe,  park,  and  country  round  on  both 
fides  the  Thames  for  many  miles.  The  park  and  ground  in 
which  the  houfe  is  fituated  appears  quite  plain  and  unadorned  $ 
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yet  pcihaps  not  a  little  art  has  been  ufed  to  give  it  this  natural 
and  fimple  appearance,  which  is  certainly  very  pleafing. 

The  grove  was  planted  by  the  fame  mafterly  hand  as  that  at 
Claremont;  but  the  neceflity  of  accommodating  the  young 
plantation  to  fome  large  trees  which  grew  there  before,  has 
confined  its  variety.  The  groups  are  few  and  fmall,  there 
not  being  room  for  larger  or  more;  there  were  no  opportuni- 
ties to  form  continued  narrow  glades  between  oppofite  lines  ; 
the  vacant  fpaces  are  therefore  chiefly  irregular  openings  fpread* 
ing  every  way,  and  great  differences  of  diftance  between  the 
trees  are  the  principal  variety  :  but  the  grove  winds  along  the 
bank  of  a  large  river,  on  the  fide  and  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
fudden  afcent,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with  wood. 
In  one  place  it  preffes  clofe  to  the  covert,  retires  from  it  in 
another,  and  in  a  third  ftretches  acrofs  a  bold  recefs,  which 
runs  up  high  into  the  thicket.  The  trees  fometimes  over- 
spread the  flat  below,  fometimes  leave  an  open  fpace  to  the  ri- 
ver, and  at  other  times  crown  the  brow  of  a  large  knole,  climb 
up  afteep,  or  hang  on  a  gentle  declivity*  Thefe  varieties  in 
the  fituation  more  than  compenfate  for  the  want  of  variety  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  trees  \  and  the  many  happy  circum- 
ftances  which  concur 

» —    "  ■  In  Eflier's  peaceful  grove, 

Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham's  love, 

render  this  little  fpot  more  agreeable  than  any  at  Claremont. 

The  wood  in  the  park  is  well  difpofed,  and  confifts  of  fine 
oak,  elm,  and  other  trees ;  and  the  whole  country  round  ap- 
pears finely  fhaded  with  wood* 

The  grand  floor  of  the  houfe  is  elegantly  finifhed,  and  con- 
fills  of  fix  rooms.  In  the  great  parlour  are  the  portraits  of 
Mr.  Pelham,  Sir  .Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford, 
Lord  Townfhend,  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  late  Duke  ofDe- 
vonfhire,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton  $  a  pifture  of  the 
late  Lady  Catherine  Pelham  and  her  fon  is  over  the  chimney. 
In  the  drawing-room  over  the  chimney  there  is  a  pidture  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,  when  only  eleven  years  old,  by 
Vandyke.  The  libraryis  curioufly  finifhed,  and  there  is  a  good 
collection  of  books  in  it* 

Claremont^  late  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  but  now 
of  Lord  Clive,  is  fituated  a  little  beyond  Efher.  The  houfe 
was  defigned  and  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  in  a  whimfical 
ftile  cf  architediure.  It  was  afterwards  purchafed  of  Sir 
John  by  his  Grace,  who  was  at  a  great  expence  in  improving 
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the  place.  The  ftructure,  though  Angular,  did  not  appear  ir- 
regular. It  was  built  of  brick,  with  a  good  deal  of  variety 
in  it,  and  of  confiderable  extent,  but  not  much  elevated.  The 
Duke  built  a  grand  room  for  the  reception  of  company,  when 
numerous,  which  made  the  ends  of  thehoufe  not  appear  fimi- 
lar.  Thehoufe  had  a  lawn  in  front, (haded  on  each  fide  with 
trees,  and  the  ground  behind  it  rifing  gradually,  (hewed  the 
trees  there  alfo,  fo  that  the  houfe  appeared  to  be  embowered 
by  them,  except  juft  in  the  front ;  and  the  white  fummer- 
houfe,  with  four  pinnacles,  one  at  each  corner,  built  on  the 
mount  which  gave  name  to  the  place,  when  viewed  from  be- 
fore the  front  of  the  houfe,  rofe  up  finely  from  behind  the 
trees,  and  altogether  formed  a  very  pleafing  appearance.  The 
late  Lord  Clive  pulled  the  whole  of  this  down,  and  erected  a 
moft  fuperb  and  elegant  villa  in  a  much  better  fituation.  The 
park  in  which  it  is  fituated  isdiftinguifhed  by  its  noble  woods, 
lawns,  walks,  mounts,  profpe&s,  &c.  The  fummer*houfe, 
called  the  Belvidere,  at  about  a  mile  diftance  from  the  houfe, 
on  that  fide  of  the  park  next  Efher,  affords  a  very  beautiful 
and  extenfive  view  of  the  country  quite  round  ;  yet  that  from 
the  fummer-houfe  at  Efher-  place,  which  is  juft  by,  is  perhaps 
no  way  inferior  to  it. 

A  very  ingenious  author  obferves,  that,  "  at  Claremontthe 
walk  to  the  cottage,  though  deftitute  of  many  natural  advan- 
tages, and  eminent  for  none  ;  though  it  commands  no  prop- 
ped $  though  the  water  below  it  is  a  trifling  pond;  though  it 
has  nothing,  in  fhort,  but  inequality  of  ground  to  recommend 
it;  is  yet  the  fineft  part  of  the  garden  :  For  a  grove  is  there 
planted,  in  a  gently  curved  direction,  all  along  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  a  wood,  which  riles  above  it. 
Large  recefles  break  it  into  feveral  clumps,  which  hang  down 
the  declivity ;  fomeof  them  approaching  but  none  reaching 
quite  to  the  bottom.    Thefe  recefles  are  fo  deep  as  to  form 
great  openings  in  the  midft  of  the  grove  5  they  penetrate  al- 
moft  to  the  covert ;  but  the  clumps  being  all  equally  fufpend* 
ed  from  the  wood,  and  a  line  of  open  plantation,  though 
fometimes  narrow,  running  conftantly  along  the  top,  a  con- 
tinuation of  grove  is  preferved,  and  the  connection  between 
the  parts  is  never  broken.    Even  a  group,  which  is  near  one 
of  the  extremities,  and  ftands  out  quite  detached,  is  flill  in 
ftile  fofimilar  to  the  reft  as  not  to  lofe  all  relation.    Each  of 
thefe  clumps  is  compofed  of  feveral  others  fiill  more  inti- 
mately united  ;  each  is  full  of  groups,  fometimes  of  no  more 
than  two  trees,  fometimes  of  four  or  five,  and  now  and  then 

in 
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in  larger  clutters  ;  an  irregular  waving  line,  iffuing  from  Tome 
little  crowd,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  next,  or  a  few  fcattered  trees 
drop  in  a  more  diftant  fucceflion  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  intervals,  winding  here  like  a  glade,  and  widening  there 
into  broader  openings,  differ  in  extent,  in  figure,  and  direc- 
tion ;  but  all  the  groups,  the  lines,  and  the  intervals,  are 
collected  into  large  general  clumps,  each  of  which  is  at  the 
fame  time  both  compact  and  free,  identical  and  various.  The 
whole  is  a  place  wherein  to  tarry  with  fecure  delight,  or  faun- 
ter  with  perpetual  arnufement." 

Oatlandsj  near  Wcybridge,  is  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
cattle*  The  park  is  about  four  miles  round.  The  houfe  is 
fkuated  about  the  middle  of  the  terrace,  the  majeftic  grandeur 
of  which,  and  the  beautiful  landfcape  which  it  commands, 
words  cannot  defcribe,  nor  the  pencil  delineate,  fo  as  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  this  fine  fcene. 

The  ferpentine  river  which  you  look  down  upon  from  the 
terrace,  though  artificial,  appears  as  beautiful  as  it  could  do 
were  it  natural  $  and  a  ftranger  who  did  not  know  the  place 
would  conclude  it  to  be  the  Thames,  in  which  opinion  he 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  view  of  Walton-bridge  over  that 
river,  which  by  a  happy  contrivance  is  made  to  look  like  a 
bridge  over  it,  and  clofes  the  profpecl  that  way  finely. 

Ham  Farm,  near  Weybridge,  is  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Portmore.  It  is  fituated  between  the  Duke  of  Newcaftie's, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Southcote's.  The  houfe  is  a  large  handfome 
flruflure,  built  regularly  of  brick,  with  a  fine  lawn  before  the 
garden  frcnt.  'i  he  grounds  about  it  confift  of  about  five 
hundred  acres,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  are  laid  out 
for  pleafure,  befides  a  paddock  of  about  fixty  acres.  Here  is 
a  fine  command  of  water,  there  being  two  navigable  rivers, 
the  Thames,  which  comes  with  a  fine  bending  courfe  by  the 
fide  of  the  terrace,  and  the  Wey,  which  runs  direclly  through 
ihe  grounds,  and  joins  the  Thames  at  the  terrace.  There  is 
a  fwing  bridge  over  the  Wey,  which  may  be  turned  afide  at 
pleafure,  to  let  boats  2nd  other  veffels  pafs.  The  Wey  is  na- 
vigable up  to  Guilford  and  other  places.  The  terrace  next 
the  Thames  is  beautiful ;  and  though  it  lies  upon  a  flat,  there 
are  feme  good  views  from  it,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  gar- 
dens. 1  his  place  was  fir  ft  beautified  by  the  Councefs  of 
Dorchefter,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second. 
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Hircomb's  Place,  near  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  was  one  of 
the  houfes  of  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was 
.furnarned  the  King-maker y   hecaufe  he  placed  Edward  the 
Fourth  upon  the  throne,  and  afterwards,  dethroning  him 
a<*ain,  reftored  Henry  the  Sixth,    This  famous  nobleman,  in 
fortune,  power,  and  influence,  was  the  mod  ccnficierable  fub- 
\tSt  who  ever  appeared  in  England.    In  the  magnificence  of 
his  living,  an<l  his  unbounded  hofpitaity,  he  excelled  all  his 
-cotemporaries.    Whether  he  refided  in  town,  or  in  the  coun- 
try, he  always  kept  open  houfe.    At  his  houfe  in  London,  we 
are  told,  fix  oxen  were  generally  eaten  daily  for  breakfaft. 
Every  foldier  might  come  into  his  kitchen,  and  take  away 
whatever  meat  he  could  carry  off  upon  the  point  of  his  dag- 
ger i  whicn  is  not  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  hofpitality  of  this 
Lord,  than  of  the  plain  and  fimple  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,    It  is  laid  by  fome  writers,  that  no  lefs  thah 
thirty  thoufand  perfons  lived  daily  at  his  board,  in  the  diffe- 
rent manors  and  caliles  which  he  pofleffed  in  England. 

Pain's  Hill9  near  Cobharn,  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the 
I  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton,  but  now  of  Benjamin  Bond  Hop- 
kins, Efq,    It  is  fituated  on  the  utmcft  verge  of  a  moor, 
which  riles  above  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Mole.  Lirge 
vallies,  defcending  in  different  directions  towards  the  river, 
break  the  brow  into  feparate  eminences;  and  the  gardens  are 
extended  along  the  edge,  in  a  femi  circular  form,  between  the 
winding  river  which  defenbes  their  outward  boundary,  and 
the  park  which  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  crefcent.  The 
moor  lies  behind  the  place,  and  fometimss  appears  tooconfpi- 
cuoufly  ;  but  the  views  on  the  other  fides  into  the  cultivated 
country  are  agreeable  :  they  are  terminated  by  hills  at  a  com- 
petent  distance  ;  the  plain  is  fufficiently  varied  with  objects  ; 
and  the  richeft  meadows  overfpread  the  bottom  juft  below  ; 
the  profpe£is  are,  however,  only  pretty,  not  fine,  and  the  river 
is  languid  and  dull.    Pain's  Hill  is  therefore  little  benefitted 
by  external  circumftances  j  but  the  difpofition  of  the  gardens 
arfbrds  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  the  feveral  parts,  the 
one  from  the  other,  acrofs  the  park,  in  a  variety  of  advan- 
tageous fuuations. 

The  houfe,  which  was  lately  built  by  the  prefent  poiTeiTor, 
is  an  elegant  villa,  and  ftands  in  the  centre  of  the  crefcent,  on 
a  hill  which  has  a  very  fine  and  commanding  profpe£t  both 
ot  the  park  and  the  country.  The  views  are  charming,  and 
in  the  adjacent  thicket  is  a  parterre,  and  an  orangery,  where 
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the  exotic  plants  are,  during  the  fummer,  intermixed  with 
common  Ihrubs,  and  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  flowers. 

This  hill  is  divided  from  another  much  larger  by  a  fmall 
valley  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  fecond  eminence,  at  a  feat  juft 
above  a  large  vineyard  which  overfpreads  all  the  fide,  and 
hangs  down  to  the  lake  below,  a  fcene  totally  different  ap- 
pears :  the  general  profpecl,  though  beautiful,  is  the  circum- 
fiance  the  leaft  engaging  ;  the  attention  is  immediately  at- 
traded  from  the  cultivated  plain  by  the  point  of  a  hanging 
wood  at  a  diffance,  but  ftill  within  the  place,  and  which  is  not 
cnly  a  noble  obje&  in  itfelf,  but  affords  the  moft  pleafing  en- 
couragement to  all  who  delight  in  gardenings  for  it  has  been 
j-aifed  by  the  prefent  pcfleffor,  and,  by  its  lituation,  its  thick- 
nefs,  and  extent,  while  it  retains  the  frefhnefsof  a  young 
plantation,  has  already  in  appearance  all  the  maffy  richnefsof 
an  old  one.  Oppofite  to  the  hill  thus  covered  is  another  in 
the  country,  of  a  iimilar  fhape,  but  bare  and  barren  ;  and  be- 
yond  the  opening  between  them,  the  moor  falling  back  into  a 
wide  concave  ciofes  the  interval.  Had  all  theie  heights  be- 
longed to  the  fame  perfon,  and  been  planted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, they  would  have  compofed  as  great,  as  romantic  a  fcene, 
a"s  any  of  thofe  which  we  feldom  fee,  but  always  behold  with 
admiration,  the  work  of  nature  alone,  matured  by  the  growth 
of  ages. 

But  Pain's  Hill  is  all  a  new  creation;  and  a  boldnefs  of  de- 
sign, and  a  happinefs  of  execution,  attend  the  wonderful  efforts 
which  art  has  there  made  to  rival  nature.  Another  point  of 
the  fame  eminence  exhibits  a  landfcape  diftinguifhed  from  the 
]aft  in  every  refpedt,  except  in  the  time  of  its  exiftence :  it 
is  all  within  the  place,  and  commanded  from  an  open  Gothic 
building,  quite  on  the  edge  of  a  high  (teep,  which  afcends  im- 
mediately above  a  fine  artificial  lake  in  the  bottom ;  the 
whole  of  this  lake  cannot  be  feen  at  once  ;  bnt  by  its  fhape, 
by  the  difpoluion  of  fome  iflands,  and  by  the  trees  in  them 
and  on  the  banks,  it  always  feems  larger  than  it  is :  on  the 
left  are  continued  plantations,  to  exclude  the  country  ;  on 
the  right,  all  the  park  opens;  and  in  front,  beyond  the  water, 
is  the  hanging  wood,  the  point  of  which  was  to  be  feen  be- 
fore, but  here  it  extends  quite  acrofs  the  view,  and  difplays 
all  its  extent,  and  all  its  varieties.  A  wide  river,  iffuing  from 
the  lake,  paffes  under  a  bridge  of  five  arches  clofe  to  the  out- 
lets, then  directs  its  way  to  the  wood,  and  flows  underneath 
it.  On  the  fide  of  the  hill  is  couched  a  low  hermitage,  en- 
compaffed  with  thicker,  and  overhung  with  fhadej  and  far  to 
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the  right,  on  the  utmoft  fummit,  rifes  a  lofty  tower,  eminent 
above  all  the  trees.    About  the  hermitage,  the  clofeft  covert, 
and  the  darkeft  greens,  fpread  their  gloom  :  in  other  places  the 
tints  are  mixed  ;  and  in  one  a  little  glimmering  light  marks  am 
opening  in  the  wood,  and  diveriifies  its  uniformity,  without 
diminishing  its  greatnefs.    Throughout  this  illuftrious  fcene 
confiftency  is  preferved  in   the  midft  of  variety;  all  the  parts 
unite  eafily  ;  the  plantations  in  the  bottom  join  to  the  wood 
which  hangs  on  the  hill;  thofe  on  the  upper  grounds  of  the 
park  break  into  groves,  which  afterwards  divide  into  clamps, 
and  in  the  end  taper  into  fingle  trees.    The  ground  is  very 
various,  but  it  points  from  all  fides  towards  the  lake,  and, 
flackening  its  defcent  as  it  approaches,  Hides  at  laft  gently  in- 
to the  water.    The  groves  and  the  lawns  on  the  declivities 
are  elegant  and  rich  ;  the  fine  expanfe  of  the  lake,  enlivened 
by  the  gay  plantations  on  the  banks,  and  the  reflexion  of  the 
bridge  upon  the  furfac?,  animate  the  landfcape  ;  and  the  ex- 
tent and  the  height  or  the  hanging  wood  gives  an  air  of  gran- 
deur to  the  whole, 

An  eafy  winding  defcent  leads  from  the  Gothic  building  to 
the  lake,  and  a  broad  walk  is  afterwards  continued  along  the 
banks,  and  acrofs  an  ifland,  clofe  to  the  water  on  one  hand, 
and  Ikirted  by  wood  on  the  other  :  the  fpot  is  perfectly  re- 
tired, but  the  retirement  is  chearful ;  the  lakp  is  calm,  but  ;c 
is  full  to  the  brim,  and  never  darkened  with  ihadow ;  the 
walk  is  fmooth  and  almoft  level,  and  touches  the  very  margia 
of  the  water;  the  wood,  which  fecluJes  all  view  into  tha 
country,  is  compofed  of  the  moft  elegant  trees.,  full  of  .the 
lighteft  greens,  and  bordered  with  fiuubs  and  flowers;  and 
though  the  place  is  almoft  lurrounded  with  plantations,  yet 
within  itfelf  it  is  open  and  airy.  It  is  embellithed  with  three 
bridges,  a  ruined  arch,  and  grotto  ;  and  the  Gothic  building, 
ftill  very  near,  and  impending  directly  over  the  lake,  belongs 
to  the  place  :  but  thefe  objects  are  never  vifible  all  together  ; 
they  appear  in  fucceflion  as  the  walk  proceeds,  and  their  num- 
ber does  not  crowd  the  fcene,  which  is  enriched  by  their 
frequency. 

The  tranfition  is  very  fudden,  almoft  immediate,  from  this 
polifhed  fpot,  to  another  of  the  moft  uncultivated  nature  ; 
not  dreary,  not  romantic,  but  rude :  it  is  a  wood,  which  over* 
Jpreads  a  large  trad  of  very  uneven  ground  ;  the  gtaass 
through  it  are  juft  cleared  of  the  buihes  and  plants  wiiic'a  are 
natural  to  the  foil  ;  fometimes  they  are  clofcd  on  both  iidcs 
with  thickets,  at  other  times  they  are  only  cut  through  tns 
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fern  in  the  openings  ;  and  even  the  larches  and  fir?,  which  are 
mixed  with  beech  on  the  fide  of  the  principal  glade,  are  left  hi 
fuch  a  Hate  of  apparent  neglect,  that  they  feem  to  be  a  fponta- 
neous  production,  not  decorations  of  the  walk :  this  is  the 
hanging  wood,  which  before  was  fo  noble  an  object,  and  is 
now  fuch  a  diftant  retreat ;  near  the  tower  it  is  thin,  but  about 
the  hermitage  it  is  thickened  with  trees  of  the  darkeft  greens: 
a  narrow  gloomy  path,  overhung  with  Scotch  and  fpruce  firs, 
under  which  the  fern  feems  to  have  been  killed,  not  cleared, 
and  fcarce  a  blade  of  grafs  can  grow,  leads  to  the  cell,  that  is 
compofed  of  logs  and  of  roots ;  the  defign  is  as  fimple  as  the 
materials,  and  the  furniture  within  is  old  and  uncouth  ;  all 
the  circurnftances  which  belong  to  the  character  are  retained 
in  the  utmoft  purity,  both  in  the  approach  and  the  entrance; 
in  the  fecond  room  they  are  fuddenly  changed  for  a  view  of 
the  gardens  and  the  country,  which  is  rich  with  every  appear- 
ance of  inhabitants  and  cultivation.    From  the  tower  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  another  profpect,  much  more  extenfive,  but 
not  more  beautiful  :  the  objects  are  not  fo  well  felectcd,  nor 
feen  to  fo  great  advantage;  fome  of  them  are  too  diftant, 
fome  of  them  too  much  below  the  eye;  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  heath  intervenes,  which  cafts  a  cloud  over  the  view. 

Not  far  from  the  tower  is  a  fcene  polifhed  to  the  higheft  de- 
cree of  improvement,  in  which  ftands  a  large  Doric  building, 
called  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a  line  portico  in  the 
iront,  a  rich  alto-relievo  in  the  pediment,  and  on  each  fide  a 
range  of  pilafters  :  within  it  is  decorated  with  many  antique 
bufts,  and  amoft  beautiful  antique  coloflal  ftatue  of  the  god 
in  the  centre  ;  the  room  has  nothing  of  that  folemnity  which 
is  often  affectedly  afcribtd  to  the  character,  but  without  being 
gaudy  is  full  of  light,  of  ornament,  and  fplendor  :  the  fitua- 
tion  is  on  a  brow,  which  commands  an  agreeable  profpect  ; 
but  the  top  of  the  hill  is  aimoft  a  flat,  diverfified  however  by 
feveral  thicket?,  and  broad  walks  winding  between  them  :  thefe 
walks  run  into  each  other  fo  frequently,  their  relation  is  fo  ap- 
parent, that  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  never  loft  in  the  divi- 
fions  ;  and  the  parts  are,  like  the  whole,  large  ;  they  agree  alfo 
in  ftyle  ;  the  interruptions  therefore  never  deftroy  the  idea  of 
extent ;  they  only  cnange  the  boundaries,  and  multiply  the 
figures:  to  the  grandeur  which  the  fpot  receives  from  fuch 
dimenfions,  is  added  all  the  richnefs  of  which  plantations  are 
capable ;  the  thickets  are  of  flowering  flirubs,  and  the  open- 
ings m  embdliihed  with  little  airy  groups  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant 
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gant  trees,  fkirting  or  crofling  the  glades  ;  but  nothing  is  mi- 
nute, or  unworthy  the  environs  of  a  temple. 

The  gardens  end  here  ;  this  is  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
crefcent,  and  from  hence  to  the  houfe  in  the  other  extremity- 
is  an  open  walk  through  the  park  :  in  the  way  a  tent  is 
pitched,  upon  a  fine  fwel),  juft  atave  the  water,  which  is  feen 
to  greater  advantage  from  this  point  than  any  other  ;  its 
/  broadeft  expanfeis  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  \  from  that  itfpreads 
in  feveral  dire&ions,  fometimes  under  the  plantations,  fome- 
times  into  the  midft  of  them,  and  at  other  times  winding  be- 
hind them  :  the  principal  bridge  of  five  arches  is  juft  below  ; 
at  a  diftance,  deep  in  the  wood,  is  another,  a  angle  arch, 
thrown  over  a  ftream  which  is  loft  a  little  beyond  it;  the  poll- 
tion  of  the  latter  is  diredtly  athwart  that  of  the  former  ;  the 
eye  pafles  along  the  one  and  under  the  other  ;  the  greater  is  of 
(tone,  the  fmaller  of  wood  ;  no  two  objects  bearing  the  fame 
name  can  be  more  different  in  figure  and  fuuation  :  the  banks 
alfo  of  the  lake  are  infinitely  diverfified  ;  they  are  open  in  one 
ptace,  and  in  another  covered  with  plantations,  which  fome- 
times come  down  to  the  fide  of  the  water,  and  fometimes 
leave  room  for  a  walk;  the  glades  are  either  conduced  along 
the  fides,  or  open  into  the  thickeft  of  the  wood  ;  and  now  and 
then  they  feem  to  turn  round  it  towards  the  country,  which 
appears  at  a  diftance.  rifing  above  this  pidturefque  and  various 
fcene,  through  a  wide  opening  between  the  hanging  wood  on 
one  hand,  and  the  eminence  crowned  with  the  Qothic  tower 
on  the  other. 

At  Weft  Clandon,  near  Guildford,  is  Clandon  Parky  the 
feat  of  Lord  Onflow.  It  is  a  noble  edifice,  erected  after  an 
Italian  model.  The  gardens  are  beautiful,  and  laid  out  in 
the  modern  tafte.  It  nas  plenty  of  good  water,  and  com- 
mands a  delightful  and  extenfive  profpect  as  far  as  Windfor. 
The  hou  e  is  feen  from  a  road  up  a  grand  avenue,  and  appears 
to  be,  what  it  really  is,  one  of  the  fineft  feats  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

At  HorJleyy  near  Guilford,  is  a  feat  of  Lord  Bingley  $  and 
near  Darking  is  Shrub  Hill,  the  feat  of  Ljrd  Cathcart. 

Two  miles  to  the  north  by  eaft  of  Woking  is  Purford>  or 
PyrfSrd,  a  fine  feat  which  belonged  to  the  late  Denzil  On- 
flow, Efq.  It  is  fituated  near  the  banks  of  the  Wey,  and  is 
rendered  extremely  pleafant  by  the  beautiful  intermixture  of 
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wood  and  water,  in  the  park,  gardens,  and  adjoining  grounds. 
By  the  park  is  a  decoy,  the  firft  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of 
9  England, 

Four  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Woking  is  Ockham>  the  feat  of 
Lord  King,  whofe  park  extends  to  the  great  road.  This  was 
pir  chafed  by  Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  houfe  was  greatly  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  late  Lord, 
£nd  the  prefent  Lord  King  has  made  great  improvements  iu 
the  park  and  gardens. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  Bagfhot  is  Bagjhot  Park>  lately  the 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

Burvcood  Park%  near  Walton,  is  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Frede- 
rick, Baroret.  It  is  a  handfome,  well-kept,  pleafant  place; 
and,  thcugh  almoft  furrounded  with  a  barren  heath,  has  fome 
internal  beauties,  and  on  the  eaftern  fide  commands  an  agree- 
able profpe£i  towards  Claremont,  Elher,  &c. 

At  By  fleet  is  an  handfome  houfe  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Tankert  sile  ;  and  at  a  place  adjoining,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spencc, 
well  known  for  his  fine  tafte,  made  many  neat  and  elegant  im- 
provements. The  river  Mole  flows  by  the  fide  of  Byfleet- 
park,  and  forming  a  great  number  of  windings,  renders  its 
courfe  near  four  miles  within  the  compafs  of  the  inclofure* 

Near  Cobham  is  a  feat  belonging  to  Earl  Ligonier,  which 
h  built  in  a  very  Angular  tafte,  though  very  plain  on  the  out- 
fi(*e,  and  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  an  Italian  villa.  The 
principal  rooms  are  richly  ornamented;  the  cielings  are  gilt ; 
and  the  rooms  below  are  not  only  convenient,  but  contrived 
with  great  judgment,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  weredefigned.  As  the  houfe  is  fituated  on  an  eminence, 
*t  commands  the  profpeel  of  the  adjacent  fields,  which  are 
kept  in  great  order.  The  river  Mole  pafles  along  by  the  fide 
of  the  gardens,  and  being  made  here  four  or  five  times  broader 
than  ic  was  naturally,  it  has  a  happy  efFeft,  efpecially  as  the 
banks  are  difpofed  into  a  flope,  with  a  broad  grafs  walk, 
planted  on  each  fide  with  fweet  fhrubs.  At  one  end  of  this 
walk  is  a  very  elegant  room,  which  is  a  delightful  retreat  in  hot 
weather  ;  it  being  fhaded  with  large  elms  on  the  fouth  fide, 
and  having  the  water  on  the  north  and  eaft  fides,  is  extremely 
cool  and  pleafant.    The  houfe  is  fituated  about  a  mile  from 
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the  public  road  to  Portfmouth,  and  is  fo  much  hid  by  the  trees 
near  it.  as  not  to  be  feen  till  you  rife  on  the  heath  beyond 
Cobham,  where  you  have  a  fine  view  of  it  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  road  between  that  place  and  Ripley. 

Deepden,  near  Darking,  is  the  houfe  and  gardens  of  Mr# 
Howard.  It  is  fituated  inafmall  valley,  furrounded  on  every 
fide  with  hills;  a  defcription  of  which  we  ihall  give  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  wrote  when  they  were  in  their 
higheftftate  of  perfection  : 

««  Near  this  place,  the  Hon,  Charles  Howard,  of  Norfolk, 
hath  very  ingenioufly  contrived  a  Long  Hope  (that  is,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil,  Deduclus  Vallis^)  in  the  rnoft  pleafant  and  de- 
lightful folitude,  for  houfes,  gardens,  orchards,  bocages,  &c. 
that  I  have  feen  in  England:  it.defervesa  poem,  and  was  a 
fubject  worthy  of  Mr.  Cowley's  mufe.  The  true  name  of 
this  Hope  is  Dibden  ( quafi  Deep  Dene). 

«  Mr.  Howard  hath  caft  this  Hope  into  the  form  of  a  thea* 
tre,  on  the  fides  whereof  he  hath  made  feveral  narrow  walks, 
like  the  feats  of  a  theatre,  one  above  another,  above  fix  ia 
number,  done  with  a  plough,  which  are  bordered  with  thyme, 
and  fome  cherry-trees,  myrtles,  &c.  In  this  garden  are  twenty- 
one  forts  of  thyme  ;  and  the  pit  (as  1  may  call  it)  is  ftored 
full  of  uncommon  flowers  and  choice  plantSa 

"  In  the  hill,  on  the  left  hand,  (being  fandy  ground),  is  a 
cave,  dug  thirty-fix  paces  long,  four  broad,  and  five  yards 
high  5  and  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  hill  (where  the  crook  or 
bowing  is)  he  hath  dug  another  fubterranean  walk  or  palTage, 
to  be  pierced  through  the  hill  ->  through  which,  as  through  a 
tube,  you  have  the  vifta  over  all  the  fouth  part  of  this  county 
and  Suflex  to  the  fea*  The  fouth  fide  of  this  hill  is  converted 
into  a  vineyard  of  many  acres  of  ground,  which  faceth  the 
fouth  and  fouth-wefr.  The  vaulting  or  upper  part  of  thofe 
caves  is  not  made  femicircular,  but  parabolical,  which  is  the 
ftrongeft  figure  for  bearing,  and  which  fandy  ground  naturally 
falls  into,  and  then  ftands. 

"  On  the  weft  fide  of  this  garden  is  a  little  building,  which 
is  divided  into  a  laboratory,  and  a  neat  oratory,  by  Mr.  Ho- 
ward. On  the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the  vineyard,  is  a  Aim- 
mer-houfe,  from  which,  in  a  clear  day,  the  fea  may  be  disco- 
vered over  the  South  Downs. 

"  The  houfe  was  not  made  for  grandeur,  but  retirement  ; 
neat,  elegant,  and  fuitable  to  the  modefly  and  fjlitudeof  the 
owner,  a  Chriftian  phiiofopher,  who,  in  this  iron  sge,  lives  up 
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to  that  of  the  primitive  times.  It  is  an  agreeable  farprize  to 
the  ftranger,  that  neither  houfe  nor  garden  can  be  discovered 
till  you  come  jufl:  to  them.  But  lately  both  the  garden  and 
vineyard,  though  the  latter  has  produced  good  wine,  have  been 
jiegk&ed,  and  many  of  the  exotic  trees  have  been  deftroyed." 

About  one  mile  from  Darking  ftands  the  feat  of  the  Hon» 
Mr.  King,  called  Denbigh^  late  belonging  to  Jonathan  Tyers, 
Efq.  formerly  proprietor  of  VauxhalJ,  who  here,  as  well  as 
at  the  latter  place,  difplayed  that  elegant  tafte  for  which  he 
was  remarkable*  The  houfe  ftands  on  a  very  fine  eminence, 
commanding  the  mod  beautiful  profpedt  of  a  rich  and  exten- 
five  vale  beneath,  and  finely  variegated  by  the  river  Mole  cir- 
cling through  it,  on  the  fide  of  which  ftands  the  town  of  Dar- 
king. It  has  a  noble  terrace,  of  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  which,  perhaps,  may  vie  with  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  .England. 

The  gardens  lie  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  covered  thick  with  a 
grove  of  young  trees,  cut  into  a  labyrinth  of  walks,  fome  de- 
scending, fome  afcending;  in  fome  parts  eafy,  fmooth,  and 
level  ;  in  others  rugged  and  uneven.  Almoft  at  every  turn 
there  are  flags  hanging  our,  with  fome  moral  fentences  and  ad- 
monition infcribed  on  them,  for  our  inftrudiion,  and  to  give  a 
ferious  turn  to  the  thoughts.  Not  far  from  the  entrance,  over 
which  is  infcribed  Procul efte frofaniy  there  is  a  fort  of  hermi- 
tage, called  the  Temple  of  Death,  wherein  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Petre,  on  one  fide  ;  in  which  is  a  defk  for 
reading  and  meditation,  to  which  we  are  called  by  the  melan- 
cholly  ftriking  of  a  minute-clock  :  toaflift  us  therein  the  walls 
are  covered  with  the  fineft  fentiments  of  our  beft  writers  and 
poets,  as  Dr.  Young,  and  others.  But  what  (hikes  you  moft 
is  theawful  conciufion  of  the  whole.  We  are  condu&ed  to 
the  iron  gate  which  leads  to  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death;  at  the  entrance  of  which,  infread  of  columns  for  a 
portico,  two  ftone  coffins  are  eredted,  with  human  fkulls  placed 
in  the  manner  of  addreffing  thofe  who  enter.  It  is  afiferted 
that  they  are  the  real  fkulls,  one  of  a  noted  highwaymen,  the 
other  of  a  celebrated  courtezan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
vent-Gaiden.  Some  very  pertinent  lines  are  infcribed,  fup- 
pcfed  to  be  fpoken  by  each,  and  which  are  extremely  well 
adapted  to  their  fuppofed  fituations* 

The  fpeclacle  which  offers  itieif  to  view  upon  a  defcent  into 
this  gloomy  va'e  is  quite  awful.  There  is  a  large  alcove,  di- 
vided into  two  compartments  3  on  one  of  which  the  unbeliever 
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is  reprefented  dying  in  the  greatefs  diftrefs  and  agony,  crying, 
44  Oh!  whither  am  I  going?"  and  juft  falling  from  the  preci- 
pice of  life,  but  expreffing  fad  mifgivings  about  his  future 
ftate.  On  one  fide,  and  above  him,  is  his  ftudy  of  books, 
which  buoyed  him  up  in  his  libertine  courfe,  fuch  as  Hobbes, 
Toland,  Tindal,  Collins,  Morgan,  and  others  of  the  fame 
ftamp.  In  the  other  compartment  is  the  good  Chriftian  or  be* 
liever,  in  his  dying  moments,  calm  and  ferene,  taking  a  decent, 
folemn  leave  of  the  world,  and  as  it  were  anticipating  the 
joys  of  another  life,  with  the  following  label  fubjoined,  cc  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  &c.  He  has  the  Bible  open 
before  him,  which,  with  feveral  practical  difcourfes  upon  if, 
and  the  fermons  of  our  mod  noted  divines,  fuch  as  Clarke, 
Tillotfon,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind,  ferve  to  make  up  his 
ftudy. 

The  whole  was  painted  by  the  late  Mr.  Hayman,  and  ex- 
preflcs  the  fituation  of  the  perfons,  their  different  fentiments 
and  paffions,  very  much  to  the  life.  Before  this  portraiture, 
at  fome  diftance  from  it,  there  ftands  a  large  image,  on  a  pe- 
deftal,  taking  its  vizor  off,  with  this  infeription,  "  Truth," 
of  which  this  buft  is  defigned  to  be  a  fymbol,  plainly  intima- 
ting, that,  as  foon  as  the  difguife  of  this  life  (hall  be  taken  off, 
the  piclure  before  it,  the  truth,  muft  appear  at  laft,  when  the 
wicked  (hall  be  driven  away  in  his  wickednefs,  but  the  right- 
eous has  hope  in  his  death* 

Kew  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thame,  oppofite  to  Old 
Brentford.  Here  is  a  chapel  of  eafe,  erecled  at  the  expence 
of  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
a  piece  of  ground  that  was  given  for  the  purpofe  by  Queen 
Anne.  In  1758  an  act  of  parliament  was  paifcd  for  building 
abridge  acrols  the  Thames,  oppolite  to  Kew  Green;  and  a 
bridge  was  accordingly  erected,  confifring  of  eleven  arches. 
The  two  piers,  and  their  dependant  arches  on  each  fide  next 
the  fhore,  are  built  of  brick  and  ftone$  but  the  intermediate 
arches,  which  are  feven  in  number,  are  entirely  wood.  The 
centre  arch  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the  road  over  the  bridge  is 
thirty  feet  wide.  Several  gentlemen  have  elegant  country 
houfes  on  Kew  Green* 

Richmond,  which  is  fituated  near  Kew,  is  about  twelve  mi!e3 
from  London,  and  is  efteemed  the  fin  ell  village  in  the  Britifh 
dominions.  It  extends  a  full  mile  up  the  hill  from  the  Thames, 
fkirted  and  mingled  with  gardens.    It  is  now  a  flouriihin^ 
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place  ;  and  a  theatre  was  ere&ed  here  feme  years  fince,  where, 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  dramatic  entertainments  are  per* 
formed  on  the  ftage,  by  fome  of  the  beft  aflors  from  London  : 
for  many  people  of  fafhion  refide  here,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Great  numbers  from  London  are.  alio  conftantly  vifit* 
ing  the  gardens,  fome  going  in  parties,  and  others  in  the  ftage, 
or  in  their  own  carriages. 

There  is  here  an  alms-houfe,  which  was  built  by  Dr.  Dup- 
pa,  Bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  for  the  fupport  of  ten  poor  widows,  purfuant  to  a 
vow  made  by  that  prelate  during  that  Prince's  exile.  There 
isalfo  another  alms~houf?,  endowed  with  above  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which,  fince  its  foundation,  has  been  confider- 
ably  increafed  by  John  Mitchell,  Efq.  Here  are  likewife  two 
charity- fchools,  one  for  fifty  boys,  and  the  other  for  fifty  girls. 

.The  fummit  of  Richmond  Hill  affords  a  moft  enchanting 
profpedt  of  towns,  villages,  bridges,  woods,  groves, gardens, 
fields,  and  an  incredible  number  of  delightful  villas  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Thames,  which  winds  with  aferpentine 
courfe  through  this  delicious  vale  from  Kingfton  to  London. 
The  tide,  before  the  building  of  Weftminfter  Bridge,  ufed  to 
rife  as  high  as  Richmond,  but  now  falls  fliort  of  it.  It  ftill, 
however,  reaches  fixty  miles  from  the  fea,  which  is  a  greater 
diftance  than  the  tide  is  carried  by  any  other  river  in  Europe. 

Richmond  Green  is  extremely  pleafanr,it  being  levelled  and 
enclofed  in  a  handfome  manner.  It  is  alfo  furrounded  with 
lofty  elms,  and  adorned  on  each  fide  with  the  houfes  of  perfons 
of  diftin&ion.  A  fun  dial  is  here  affixed  in  a  pretty  tafte,  en- 
compaffed  with  feats:  this,  and  the  railing  in  of  the  green, 
were  at  the  fole  expenceof  the  late  Queen  Caroline. 

The  village  of  Peter/ham  gives  the  title  of  Vifcount  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrington.  It  appears  from  antient  records  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  formerly  poflefied  great 
privileges  j  infomuch  that  no  perfon  could  be  arretted  in  it, 
and  no  officer  was  permitted  to  come  through  it  with  any  per* 
fun  in  his  cuftody  whom  he  had  arretted  elfewhere. 

Didwich  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Kent,  and  is  about 
five  miles  from  London.  In  this  village,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, are  many  very  agreeable  country  houfes.  Here  are  fome 
fine  profpe£ts,  efpecially  near  a  houfe  which  was  formes iy 
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kept  open  as  a  houfe  of  public  entertainment,  and  called  the 
Green  Man.  In  particular,  the  fine  walk  oppofite  to  this 
houfe,  through  the  woods,  affords  a  noble  profpeft ;  but  this 
is  much  exceeded  by  that  from  a  hill  behind  the  houfe,  where, 
from  under  a  tree  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Oak  of 
Honour,  you  have  a  view  as  in  a  fine  piece  of  painting,  of  the 
houfes  as  well  as  churches,  and  other  public  edifices,  from  Put- 
ney down  to  Chelfea,  with  all  the  adjacent  villages,  together 
with  Weftminfter,  London,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich,  and 
over  the  metropolis,  as  far  as  Highgate  and  Hampftead, 

Dulwich  is  noted  for  the  medicinal  waters  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  called  Sydenham  Wells,  but  more  particularly  for 
its  College.  This  was  founded  and  endowed  in  16*9,  by 
Mr.  William  Alleyn,  who  named  it  the  College  of  God's 
Gift,  This  gentleman  was  a  comedian,  and  a  principal  actor 
in  many  of  Shakefpeare's  plays  ;  and  the  caufe  which  induced 
him  to  found  this  college  is  faid  to  have  been  the  following. 
He  was  once  perfonating  the  devil,  in  fome  theatrical  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  upon  this  occafion*  we  are  told,  he  was  fo  much  ter- 
rified, at  the  opinion  of  his  feeing  a  real  devil  upon  the  ftage, 
that  he  from  that  moment  quitted  the  theatre,  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  religious  exercifes,  and  formed  the  refo- 
lution  of  founding  this  college.  But  the  whole  of  this  tale 
appears  to  be  without  foundation  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon  to 
believe,  that  Mr.  Alleyn  was  induced  to  erect  this  charitable 
foundation  by  much  better  motives.  However,  this  college 
was  founded  for  a  mafter  and  warden,  who  we're  always  to  be 
of  the  name  of  Alleyn,  or  Allen  ;  with  four  fellows,  three  of 
whom  were  to  be  divines,  and  the  fourth  an  organift  ;  and  for 
fix  poor  men,  as  many  poor  women,  and  twelve  poor  boy?,  to 
be  educated  by  one  or  the  fellows  as  fchool mafter,  and  by  ano- 
ther as  uiher.  In  his  original  endowment  he  excluded  all  fu* 
ture  benefactions  to  it,  and  confiituted  for  vifitors  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark,  and  St.  Botolph,  liilhopfgate  ;  who,  upon  any  disagree* 
ment  among  them,  were  to  appeal  to  the  Archbilhop  of  Can* 
terbury,  before  whom  all  the  members  were  to  bs  fworn  at 
their  adrnisfion.  To  this  college  belongs  a  chapel,  in  which 
the  founder  himfelf,  who  was  feveral  years  mafter,  lies  buried. 
The  mafter  of  this  college  is  lord  of  the  manor,  for  a  conli- 
derabie  extent  of  ground,  and  enjoys  all  the  luxurious  affluence 
and  eafe  of  the  prior  of  a  monaitery.  Both  he  and  the  war* 
den  muft  be  unmarried,  and  are  for  ever  debarred  the  privilege 
of  entering  that  ffote,  on  pain  of  being  excluded  trie  college  $ 
Vol,  U.  2  Q  but 
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but  as  the  warden  always  fucceeds  upon  the  death  of  the 
matter,  great  intereft  is  conftantly  made,  by  the  unmarried 
men  of  the  name  of  Allen,  to  obtain  the  poft  of  warden. 

The  original  edifice  is  in  the  old  tafle  ;  but  part  of  it  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  with  greater  elegance,  out  of 
what  has  been  faved  from  the  produce  of  theeftate.  The 
matter's  rooms  are  richly  adorned  with  very  noble  old  furni- 
ture, which  he  is  obliged  to  purchafe  on  his  entering  into  that,, 
ttation  $  and  for  his  ufe  there  is  a  library,  to  which  every  maf- 
ter  generally  adds  a  number  of  books.  The  college  is  alfo 
accommodated  with  a  very  pleafant  garden,  adorned  with 
walks,  and  a  great  profufion  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Aileyn,  the  founder  of  this  college,  was 
one  of  the  belt  a£tors  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  and  is 
celebrated  by  Ben  Jonfon  as  fuperior  to  the  antient  Rofciust 
He  was  matter  of  the  Fortune  play-houfe  near  Whitecrofs- 
#reet3  in  London,  which  was  ere£ied  by  himfelf.  He  is  faid 
to  have  teen  diftinguiftied  by  his  moral  qualities  as  a  man,  as 
well  as  by  his  abilities  in  his  profeffion.  Befides  being  a  player 
himfelf,  and  matter  of  a  play-houfe,  he  was  alfo  keeper  of  the 
king's  wild  beafls,  or  matter  of  the  royal  bear-garden.  But 
after  the  erefUon  of  his  college,  it  is  obferved  by  an  old  writer, 
that  "  this  famous  man  was  fo  equally  mingled  with  humility 
and  chanty,  that  he  became  his  own  penfioner ;  humbly  fub- 
mitting  himfelf  to  that  proportion  of  diet  and  cloaths,  which 
he  had  beftowed  on  others." 

There  is  a  fair  held  at  Dulwich  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
May  for  toys.  , 

Near  Dulwich  is  Norwood^  village  fcattered  round  a  large, 
wild  country,  which  is  five  mi!*- ;  from  London.  It  bears  no 
marks  of  its  vicinity  to  the  capita1  y  and  thofe  who  love  an  oc* 
cafional  contemplation  of  unimproved  nature,  will  find  great 
fatisfa$ion  in  a  vifit  to  this  place.  It  was  fome  years  ago  a 
principal  haunt  of  thofe  vagrants  known  by  the  title  of  gipfies. 

Stretham  is  a  village  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  the  diftancc 
of  fix  miles  fcuth-weft  of  London,  and  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Croydon.  It  ufed  to  be  much  frequented  for  its  me- 
dicinal waters.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  and  a  feat  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

Carjloalton^  which  is  on  the  fouth-wefl  fide  of  Croydon,  near 
BaniUd  Downs,  lies  among  innumerable  fprings  which  ail  to- 
gether 
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gether  form  a  river  in  the  very  ftreet  of  the  place,  and  joining 
other  fprings  that  flow  from  Croydon  and  Beddington,  form 
oneftream  called  the  Wandell.    Though  this  village  is  thus 
fituated  among  fprings,  it  is  built  upon  firm  chalk,  and  on 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpots  on  this  Tide  London,  on  which 
account  it  has  many  fine  houfes  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  fome  of  them  built  with  fuch  grandeur  andexpence, 
that  they  might  be  rather  taken  for  the  feats  of  the  nobility, 
than  the  country  houfes  of  citizens  and  merchants.  Mr. 
Scawen  intended  to  build  a  magnificent  houfe  here  in  a  fine 
park  which  is  walled  round,  and  vatt  quantities  of  ftone  and 
other  materials  were  colledied  by  him  for  this  purpofe  ;  but 
the  defign  was  never  carried  into  execution.  HerealfoDr. 
Radcliffe  built  a  very  fine  houfe,  which  afterwards  belonged  to 
Sir  John  Fellows,  who  added  gardens  and  curious  water- 
works.   It  at  length  pafled   into  the  poffeffion  of  the  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  fold  it  to  the  late  William  Mitchell,  Efq. 
In  levelling  the  road  near  this  place,  to  make  an  avenue  to  a 
gentleman's  feat,  a  large  quantity  of  human  bones  was  found. 

WoGdcote^  or  Woodcote  Warren%  which  is  three  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Croydon,  is  thought  to  have  been  antiently  a  city. 
Dr.  Gale,  who  narrowly  examined  it,  tells  us,  that  there  are 
found  much  rubbith  of  buildings,  the  foundations  of  houfe-, 
plain  marks  of  ftreets  and  lanes,  fquared  ftones,  many  wells, 
at  fmall  diftances  from  each  other,  befides  other  marks  of  an- 
tiquity. Camden  takes  this  to  have  been  the  Noviomagus  of 
Ptolemy,  becaufe  it  agrees  exadly  with  the  diftances  from 
London  and  other  places* 

GodJlone%  which  is  a  village  two  miles  north-eaft  of  BIe- 
chingley,  is  famous  for  its  quarries  of  excellent  ftone.  A  part 
of  this  village  lies  in  the  road  leading  to  Eaft  Grinftead  ;  but 
the  other  part  (as  well  as  the  church)  ftands  upon  an  eminence 
at  a  confiderable  diftance. 

Tendridge^  which  is  a  village  three  miles  eaft  of  Bleching- 
ley,  was  once  fo  confiderable  as  to  gife  name  to  the  hundred 
in  which  it  ftands,  and  had  a  priory  of  blark  canons,  of  the 
order  of  St.  Auguftine,  founded  by  Odo  de  Dammartin,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Firft.  It  was  appointed 
for  three  priefts,  and  for  the  fupport  and  maintenance  of 
the  fick  and  poor,  and  the  hofpitable  entertainment  of 
travellers. 

a  0.2  Ban/led 
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Banjled  is  noted  for  abundance  of  walnut  trees,  but  more 
for  its  neighbouring  Downs,  one  of  the  moft  delightful  fpots 
in  England.  It  is  particularly  rendered  fo  by  the  agreeable 
feats  around  it ;  and  by  its  fine  carpet  ground,  covered  with  a 
fhort  herbage,  perfumed  with  thyme  and  juniper,  which  make 
the  mutton  of  this  traft,  though  fmall,  remarkably  fweeu 
There  is  here  a  fine  prcfpecl:  of  feveral  counties  on  both  fides 
the  Thames,  including  a  view  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Wind- 
for  and  Hampton-Court,  and  alfo  of  London,  from  the  Tower 
to  Weftminfier,  it  being  a  trail  of  no  lefs  than  thirty  miles, 
extending  from  Croydon  to  Farnham,  though  under  different 
appellations.  There  is  a  four  miles  courfe  here,  which,  in 
the  feafon  of  horfe-races,  is  much  frequented,  as  all  Bantted 
Downs  are,  throughout  the  whole  fummer,  for  their  whole- 
fbme  air. 

Mitcham  which  is  nine  miles  from  London,  is  a  well-inha- 
bited village,  much  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  London. 
Here  is  a  fair  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  for  cattle  and  toys. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  Mitcham  are  two  villages  of  the  | 
name  of  Towizng,  fituated  near  each  other,  and  diftingujfhed 
by  the  epithets  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper*Towting  (lands  in 
the  road  from  Southwark  to  Epfom,  and  has  an  alms-houfe, 
founded  in  1709,  by  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Bateman,  Lord- 
Mayor  of  London,  for  fix  poor  alms-women,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  heir  of  the  family*  This  village  is  adorned  with  fe- 
veral fine  feats  belonging  to  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don.— Loner  Towting  is  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  fouth-eafrof 
the  femur. 

Martlny2L  village  about  a  mile  foutiVweft  of  Towting,  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity  ;  for  here  Kenulpb,  one  of  the  Weft- 
Saxon  Kings,  was  llain  in  the  noufeof  his  favourite  miftrefs. 
Here  was  a  magnificent  abbey,  founded  by  King  Henry  the 
Firft,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  The  prior  of  this  abbey  fat  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  and  the  abbey  itfelf  was  endowed  with  great  privi- 
lege?, and  very  confiderable  revenues.  The  little  church  here 
is  bunt  with  flints  ;  as  were  alfo  the  abbey  walls,  which  in- 
clofed  i'ixty-five  acres;  but  little  of  the  abbey  remains,  except 
the  kitchen,  and  one  of  its  chapels,  with  a  pulpit.  There  are  . 
copper-  mills  near  this  place,  on  the  river  Wandel,  and  feveral 
manufactories  of  caliico  printers. 

Peckham 
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Peckham  is  a  pleafant  village,  and  (lands  in  the  parifh  of 
Camberwell.  There  are  feveral  neat  villas  and  houfes  of  re- 
tirement here,  inhabited  by  the  tradefmen  of  London,  and 
fuch  as  have  declined  bufinefs.  It  principally  confifts  of  one 
long  ftreet,  and  has  a  diflenting  meeting  houfe.  Here  is  a  fair 
on  the  2 1  It  of  Auguft  for  toys. — Peckham  Rye  is  a  village  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Peckham, 

Camberwell  is  a  pleafant  village,  fituated  about  a  mile  to 
the  northward  of  Peckham,  and  two  miles  from  Souchwark, 
in  the  road  to  Croydon.  It  has  feveral  pretty  houfes  belong- 
ing chiefly  to  tradefmen  of  London,  and  a  fair  on  the  iSth  of 
Auguft  for  toys, 

Clapham  is  a  very  agreeable  village,  three  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  contains  many  pleafant  houfes.  There  is  a  fmall  fair 
held  here  on  the  27th  of  Auguft*  On  an  hill  near  the 
road  fide  ftands  the  church,  which  has  been  lately  rebuilt  j 
and  there  is  an  handfome  fchool-houfe  built  by  the  parifh,  for 
teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  of  the  village. 

Kennington  is  a  village  near  Lambeth,  and  is  one  of  the 
eight  precinils  of  that  parifh.  Near  it  is  Kennington- Com- 
mon, a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  on  one  fide  of  the  road  to 
Camberwell,  and  about  a  mile  and  half  from  London^  Upon 
this  fpot  is  the  gallows  for  the  county  of  Surrey. 

Lambeth  is  fituated  on  the  Thames,  between  South wark  and 
Batterfea.  The  church,  which  ftands  by  the  Archbifhop's 
palace,  is  a  very  antique  liru£iure,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It 
has  afquare  tower,  and  both  that  and  the  body  of  the  church 
are  crowned  with  baulements.  In  this  parifh  are  eight  pre- 
cincts, denominated  the  Archbifhop's,  the  Prince's,  Vauxha!!, 
Kennington,  the  Marfli,  the  Wall,  Stockwel),  and  th?  Dean's 
prtcinci.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  Lambeth  Wall  is  a  fpot  of 
-  ground,  named  Pedlar's-ecre,  which  has  belonged  to  the  pa- 
nlh  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  laid  to  have  been  given  by  a 
pedlar,  upon  condition  that  his  picture,  with  that  of  his  dog, 
be  perpetually  preferved  in  painted  glafs  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  church  ;  which  the  parifhioners  caufed  to  be  per* 
formed  in  the  fouth-eaft  window  of  the  middle  ifle. 

This  is  a  very  large  parifh,  and  contains  many  hundred 
houfes.  There  is  a  fchool  here,  which  was  founded  by  Ri- 
chard Laurence,  citizen  and  merchant  of  London,  in  the 

year 
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year  i66r,  for  educating  twenty  poor  children  of  theMarfh 
and  Wall  liberties  of  this  parifh,  which  he  endowed  with  thirty- 
five  pounds  per  annum.  And  by  the  road  fide  from  Vauxhall 
to  Kingfton,  is  an  alms-houfe  for  feven  poor  women,  built  in 
3618  by  Caron  the  Dutch  Ambaffador,  who  refided  in  Eng- 
land twenty-eight  years.  Befides  the  domeftic  trade  of  this 
flcurifhing  place,  it  has  feveral  confiderable  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly glafs,  potters  wares,  printed  linens,  &c.  and  thefitua* 
tion  of  the  Thames  induces  fome  of  the  greateft  dealers  in 
coals  to  refide  here. 

In  the  Marfli  and  St.  George's  Fields  ditches  were  made 
when  London  was  bsfieged  by  the  Danifh  King  Canute,  who 
turned  the  courfe  of  the  Thames  from  about  the  King's  barge- 
houfe  to  a  place  beyond  the  bridge  5  and  it  was  here  that 
Prince  died  in  his  cups. 

Vauxhall  is  one  of  the  eight  precin&sof  the  parifh  of  Lam- 
beth ;  but  is  particularly  famous  for  the  pleafaritnefs  of  the 
gardens,  which  have  been  for  many  years  converted  into  a 
place  of  elegant  entertainment,  during  the  fpring  and  fummer 
feaions.  They  were  the  firftcf  the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world  : 
in  the  mid  ft  of  the  garden  is  a  fuperb  orcheftra,  containing  a 
fine  organ,  and  a  band  of  mufic,  with  fome  of  the  befl  voice?, 
and  the  feats  or  boxes  are  difpofed  to  the  beft  advantage  with 
jefpe&  to  hearing  the  mufic.    In  mod  of  the  boxes  are  pic- 
tures painted  from  the  defigns  of  Mr.  Hayman,  on  fubje&s  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  place.    But  there  are  in  the  grand  pa- 
vilion four  pidiures,  of  his  own  hand,  from  the  hiftorical  plays 
of  Shaktfpeare,  that  are  univerfally  admired  for  the  defign, 
colouring,  and  expreffion.    And  in  the  ball  room  there  are 
fome  very  fine  hiftorical  pieces  by  Mr.  Hayman,  chiefly  rela- 
ting to  the  fucceftes  of  the  war  which  ended  in  1763.  The 
trees  in  thefe  gardens  are  fcattered  herd  with  a  pleaiing  con- 
fuficn.    At  fome  diftance  are  feyeral  noble  viftas  of  very  tall 
trees,  where  the  fpaces  between  each  are  filled  up  with  neat 
hedges,  and  on  the  infide  are  planted  flowers  and  fweet  fmel- 
ling  fhrubs.   Someof  thefe  viftas  terminate  in  a  view  of  ruin?, 
and  others  in  a  profpe£t  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  fome  are 
adorned  with  the  painted  reprefentation  of  triumphal  arches. 
There  are  here  alfo  feveral  ftatues,  and  in  particular  a  good 
one  in  marble  by  Mr.  Roubiliac  of  the  late  Mr.  Handel,  play- 
ing on  a  lyre  in  the  character  of  Orpheus.    As  Ranelagh  ha* 
its  rotunda,  fo  here  is  alfo  a  rotund,  which  has  been  lately  en- 
larged  by  an  additional  falooiu    This  room  is  finely  illumina- 
ted 
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ted  at  proper  times,  and  has  in  it  an  orcheftra  with  an  organ, 
where  if  the  evening  proves  rainy,  the  company  may  be  fafely 
fhehered  and  entertained.    Some  of  the  principal  walks  arc 
covered  in  a  very  elegant  manner.    And  when  it  grows  dark 
the  garden  near  the  orcheftra  is  illuminated,  almoft  inftantly, 
with  about  fifteen  hundred  glafslamps, which  glitter  among  the 
trees,  and  render  it  exceeding  light  and  brilliant :  and  foon 
after  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  machinery  is  exhibited  on 
the  infide  of  one  of  the  hedges  near  the  entrance  into  the  vif- 
tas:  by  removing  a  curtain  is  (hewn  a  very  fine  landfcape  il- 
luminated by  concealed  lights;  in  which  the  principal  ob- 
jects that  ftrike  the  eyes  are  the  cafcade  or  waterfall,  and  a 
miller's  houle.    The  exaft  appearance  of  water  is  feen  flow- 
ing down  a  declivity,  and  turning  the  wheel  of  the  mill  :  it 
rifes  up  in  foam  at  the  bottom,  and  then  glides  away.  This 
moving  piSure,  attended  with  the  noife  of  the  water,  has  a 
very  pleafing  and  furprizing  effect  both  on  the  eye  and  ear. 
Every  thing  is  provided  in  thefe  gardens  in  the  moil  elegant 
manner^  for  fuch  company  as  chufe  to  ftay  and  fup  here. 

Newington  Butts  extends  from  the  end  of  Biackman-ftreet 
to  Kennington  Common  5  and  is  faid  to  have  received  the 
name  of  Butts,  from  the  exercife  of  fliooting  at  butts,  much 
pradtifed  both  here  and  in  rnoft  other  parts  cf  England  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  fit  men  to  ferve  in  the 
army  as  archers.  1  He  Drapers  and  Filhmongers  companies 
have  handfome  alms  houfes  here. 

Batterfea  is  fituated  on  the  river  Thames,  four  miles  from 
London.  It  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Lord  Vifcount 
Bolingbroke.  The  manor  was  granted  to  that  nobleman's 
anceft^rs,  together  with  Wandfworth,  by  King  Charles  the 
Firft5and  Sir  Walter  St*  John  founded  a  free-fchool  here  for 
twenty  poor  boys,  and  alio  endowed  it  with  two  hundred 
pounds,  of  which  theintereft  was  to  put  one  or  more  of  them 
apprentices  $  and  Lady  Sc.  John  aifo  gave  one  hundred 
pounds,  the  intereft  of  which  was  like  wife  to  put  a  poor  boy 
or  girl  apprentice  every  year.  The  gardens  about  this  place 
are  noted  for  producing  the  fineft  afparagus.  A  bridge  has 
lately  been  erected  from  hence  to  Chelfea,  on  the  oppofue  fide 
of  the  Thames. 

Two  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Batterfea  is  Wandfworth^  a 
village  that  has  feyeral  handfome  houfes  belonging  to  the  gen* 
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try  and  citizens  of  London,  and  is  faid  to  have  obtained  its 
name  from  the  river  Wandle,  which  pafles  through  it,  un- 
der a  bridge,  into  the  Thames,  There  are  here  copper*works, 
faid  to  have  been  fir  ft  erected  by  certain  Dutchmen,  and  a 
fair  held  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday,  in  Whit* 
fun«week. 

Putney  M  a  village  fituated  on  the  Thames,  to  the  north* 
weft  of  Wandfworth,  and  oppofite  to  Fulham,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  bridge.  Here  is  an.  old  church,  erected  after  the 
lame  model  with  that  of  Juiham  ;  and  they  are  both  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  two  fifters.  That  part  of  Putney  which 
joins  to  the.  heath,  commands  a  fine  view,  both  up  and  down 
the  river  Thames;  and  here  the  citizens  of  London  have 
many  pretty  feats.  In  the  church,  which  ftands  near  the 
Thames,  are  feveral  handfome  monuments,  moft  of  them  mo*' 
dern.  In  this  village  was  born  the  famous  Thomas  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Effex,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
whole  father  was  a  blackfmith  here, 

Wimbledon  is  a  village  which  ftands  three  miles  fouth  of 
Putney  church,  and  is  the  place  where  Ethelbert  King  of 
Kent  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Ceaulin  the  Weft  Saxon,  in 
the  year  568.  Wimbledon-Houfe  ftands  about  half  a  mile 
fouth  from  the  road,  on  Wimbledon  Common.  It  was  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  fon  of  the  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh,  in 
the  year  1588  ;  and  was  afterwards  General  Lambert's,  who 
had  here  the  lineft  flower-garden  in  England.  The  manor  of 
Wimbledon  was  purchafed  by  Sarah  Churchill,  Dutchefs 
Dowager  of  Marlborough ;  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Spencer,  together  with  a  fine  feat  fhe  built  here,  which  is 
adorned  with  a  grand  terrace  walk,  that  has  a  fine  profpect 
to  the  fouth.  Wimbledon-Common  or  Heath,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  as  high  as  Hampftead  Heath,  is  about  a  mile  each- 
way,  and  is  adorned  on  the  fides  with  feveral  handfome  feat?. 

Roehattipton  is  fituated  between  Putney-Heath  and  Eafl* 
Sheen,  and  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  villages  near  London, 
having  in  it  feveral  fine  houfes,  particularly  an  elegant  villa 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ikfiborough  ;  but  they  are  fcattered 
about,  fo  as  not  to  tefemble  aftreet  or  regular  place. 

Barnes  is  a  village  which  is  almoft  enccrnpafled  by  the 
Thames.  It  lies  between  Mortlake  and  Barn  Elms,  ana  is 
(even  miles  from  London,  and  five  from  Kingftojn 
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Mortlake  is  fituated  on  the  Thames,  between  Putney  and 
Richmond,  about  one  mile  weft  of  Barnes.  Here  are  two 
charity-fchools,  and  a  famous  manufacture  for  weaving  tape- 
ftry  hangings. 

EJher  is  feventeen  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  near 
Walton-upon«Thames  and  Hampton-Court,  of  which  laft  it 
affords  a  fine  profpecT:,  as  well' as  of  the  other  parts  of  Mid- 
dlefex. 

JVeybridge  is  fcur  miles  fouth-weft  of  Hampton-Court, 
and  derives-  its  name  from  a  bridge  formerly  erected  here  over 
the  river  Wey,    About  this  village  are  feveral  fine  feats. 

JValton'h  fituated  upon  the  Thames,  oppofite  toShepper- 
ton  in  Middlefex.  It  is  faid  that  the  laft  mentioned  county 
once  joined  to  this  town,  till  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 
the  old  current  of  the  Thames  was  changed  by  an  inundation, 
and  a  church  deftroyed  by  the  waves.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  camp,  confifting  of  about  twelve  acres  of  land, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Romans  ;  and  from  this 
village  runs  a  vallum,  or  rampart  of  earth,  with  a  trench  as 
far  as  St.  Georges-Hill  in  this  parifh. 

At  this  place  is  a  very  curious  bridge  over  the  Thames, 
ereded  by  the  public-fpirited  Samuel  Decker,  Efq;  who  lived 
in  this  place,  and  who  applying  to  Parliament  for  that  par- 
pofe,  obtained  in  the  year  1747*  an  a£t  to  empower  him  to 
erect  abridge  there,  and  this  admirable  ftrudure  was  completed 
in  Auguft  1750. 

It  confifts  of  only  four  ftone  piers,  between  which  are  three 
large  trufs  arches  of  beams  and  joifts  of  wood,  ftrongly  bound 
together  with  mortifes,  iron  pins,  and  cramps;  under  thefe 
three  arches  the  water  confiantly  runs  ;  befides  which  are  five 
other  arches  of  brick  work  on  each  fide,  to  render  the  afcenc 
and  defcent  the  more  eafy  y  but  there  is  feldom  water  under 
any  of  them,  except  in  great  floods,  and  four  of  them  on  the 
Middlefex  fide  are  flopped  up,  they  being  on  high  ground 
above  the  reach  of  the  floods. 

The  middle  arch,  when  viewed  by  the  river  fide,  affords  an 
agreeable  profpe£t  of  the  country,  beautifully  diverlified  with 
wood  and  water,  which  is  feen  through  it  to  a  coniicjerahJe  d;f* 
tance.  The  prodigious  compafs  oi  this  great  arch  to  a  perfon 
b:low,  occafions  a  very  uncommon  fenfacion  of  awe  and  fur-* 
prize  ;  and  his  aftonifhment  and  attention  are  encreafsd,  when 
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he  proceeds  to  take  notice,  that  all  the  timbers  are  in  a  falling 
pofnion  5  for  there  is  not  one  upright  piece  to  be  difcovered  ; 
ami  at  the  fame  time  confiders  the  very  fmall  dimenfionsof  the 
piers  by  which  the  whole  is  fupported. 

In  palling  over  this  bridge,  when  you  have  proceeded  paft 
the  brick  work,  the  vacant  interfaces  between  the  timbers, 
yield,  at  every  fiep,  a  variety  of  projects,  which,  at  the  cen- 
tre, are  feen  to  a  ftiil  greater  advantage  But  though  each 
fide  is  well  fecured  by  the  timber  and  rails,  to  the  height  cf 
eight  feet ;  yet  it  affords  only  a  parapet  of  wide  lattice  work, 
and  the  apertures  feem,  even  to  the  eye,  large  enough  to  admit 
the  paflage  of  any  perfon  to  go  through,  provided  he  climbs, 
or  is  lifted  up  ;  and  as  the  water  is  feen  through  every  open- 
ing to  a  great  depth  below,  thofe  unufed  to  fuch  views  cannot 
approach  the  fide  without  forne  apprehenfions. 

it  would,  indeed,  have  been  eafy  to  have  clofed  thefe  open- 
ings between  the  braces  and  rails  with  boards,  but  they  are 
purpofely  left  open  to  admit  a  free  paiiagefor  the  air,  in  order 
to  keep  the  timbers  the  more  found,  and  that  the  leaft  decay 
may  be  the  moreeafily  perceived  and  repaired. 

From  this  admirable  bridge  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  this 
neighbourhood  find  a  very  agreeable  benefit,  efpecially  as 
the  ferries  are  dilatory,  dangerous,  and  at  times  impaflable  ^ 
and  its  being  erected  has  cnufed  the  roads  thereabouts,  in  both 
counties,  efpecially  on  the  Surrey  fide,  to  be  greatly  improved, 

Egham  is  fhuated  on  the  Thames,  oppofite  to  Staines,  and 
is  eighteen  miles  from  London,  and  four  from  Windfor.  It 
is  divided  into  four  tithings,  and  being  a  thoroughfare  from 
London  to  the  wefl,  has  fome  very  good  inns.  Here  is  an 
hanrifeme  charity  fchool,  befides  alms-houfes,  particularly 
one  buiU  and  endowed  by  Sir  John  Denham,  one  of  the  Ba- 
rons of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, for  five  poor  old  women,  who  have  each  an  orchard.  The 
parfonage  hcuie  here  was  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Denham,  who 
rebuilt  it,  and  who  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  poet  of 
that  name,  who  took  great  delight  in  it. 

Qckleyi  or  Oaily$  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
\alt  number  or  fc»*k  trees,  growing  in  the  neighbourhood* 
There  was  a  caitle  here  formerly,  which  was  beiieged  by  the 
Danes  in  the  reign  of  King  Etheiwolf,  and  the  moat  wnich 
inrrounded  it  is  ftiii  to  be  feen  near  the  church.  T  hechurcn- 
yatd  here  is  remarkable  for  role  buihes  planted  at  the  head  of 
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feveral  graves,  m  conformity  to  an  antient  cuftom  obferved 
here  among  lovers;  for  if  either  of  any  two  lovers  dies  before 
marriage,  the  furvivor  plants  a  rofe-tree  at  the  head  of  the 
deceafed's  grave;  and  fome  are  at  theexpence  of  keepoing  up 
fuch  trees  tor  many  years.  This  practice  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Anacreon  and  Ovid,  imagined  that  rofes,  planted 
or  ftrewed  upon  the  graves  of  the  dead,  perfumed  and  pro- 
tected their  allies. 

Box-Hill  is  near  Darking,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
box-trees  planted  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  by  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft.    The  north  part 
is  covered  with  yews.    Thefa  groves  are  interfperfed  with  a 
number  of  little  green  fpots  and  agreeable  walks.    The  view 
from  the  higbeft  part  of  this  hill,  in  a  clear  day,  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  commanding  a  beautiful  profpe£t,  eafl:  and  fouth,  over 
part  of  this  county  and  Kent,  and  the  whole  county  of  Suflex, 
quite  to  the  South  Downs,  near  the  fea,  at  thediftanceof 
about  thirty-fix  miles.    Tfte  well:  and  north  views  overlook  a 
large  part  of  this  county  and  Middleiex;  and  as  you  advance 
to  the  place,  called  the  Quarry,  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
that  runs  towards  Mickleham,  thefublime  and  beautiful  both 
join  in  forming  a  molt  grand  and  delightful  fcene.    You  here 
look  down,  from  a  vaftand  almoft  perpendicular  height,  upon 
a  well-cultivated  vale,  laid  out  in  beautiful  indofures,  and  fee 
the  river  Mole  winding  along  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  as  if  it  were  dire&ly  under  your  feet,  though  it  is 
at  a  great  diftance. 

About  five  miles  from  Darking  is  the  village  of  Wottoni 
and  in  opening  the  ground  in  the  church-yard  there,  to  en- 
large the  vault  of  the  Evelyn  family,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  a  human  fkeletoa  was  found,  which  rnea- 
fured  nine  feet  three  inches  in  length. 

Not  far  from  Wottonis  Leith  Hill,  which  is  celebrated  for 
its  extent,  and  the  uncommon  .finenefs  of  its  profpe£t.  It 
confilts  or  one  continued,  and  almoft  imperceptible  afcent 
from  Wot  ton,  for  near  three  miles  to  the  fouth  ;  and  from  the 
fummit  finks,  on  the  fouth  fide,  with  a  gentle  declivity  of 
about  eight  miles,  as  far  as  Horlham  in  SuiTex.  This  is  by 
much  the  higheft  hill  in  this  county,  and  from  the  top  of  it 
may  be  ken,  in  a  clear  day,  the  whole  of  this  county  and  Suf* 
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fex,  parts  of  Hamplhire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordfhire,  Bucking* 
hamihire,  Hertfordfhire,  Middlefex,  Eflex,  and  Kent  ;  and 
by  the  help  of  a  telefcope,  fome  part  of  Wiltfhire  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  view  is  thought  to  be  near 
two  hundred  and  fixty  miles, 

Ockharn  is  a  village  four  miles  fo  the  eaft  of  Woking,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  a  tradition  that  at  Ockham  Court 
was  formerly  a  nunnery,  and  that  a  fubterraneous  paffage  went 
from  it  to  Newark-Abbey,  (which  ftood  in  the  neighbouring 
parifh  of  Send)  by  which  there  was  a  communication  between 
the  monks  and  nuns. 

Bagjhot  is  twenty-feven  miles  from  London,  in  the  great 
weftcrn  road,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  affording  good  ac- 
commodations for  travellers.  Bagfhot-^Heath  is  a  large  barren 
tract  of  country,  but  appears  to  be  capable  of  great  improve- 
menu 

Effingham  is  three  miles  from  Leatherhead,  and  according 
to  tradition  was  once  a  large  and  populous  place,  in  which 
werefixteen  churches.  Indeed,  there  are  ftill  evident  proofs 
of  its  being  once  much  larger  than  it  is  at  prefent  ;  for  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  wells  and  cavities  like  cellars  have  been 
frequently  found  $  and  in  the  church  and  chancel  are  feveral 
old  flails  and  remarkable  monuments,  fotne  of  which  are  very 
ancient.  It  gives  title  to  a  branch  of  the  Howard  family,  and 
has  a  fair  on  St.  Lawrence's  day. 

Leatherhead  is  fituated  about  four  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
Epfcm.  It  had  formerly  a  market,  which  has  been  difcon* 
tinued  above  an  hundred  years.  Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  ri- 
ver Mole,  which  having  funk  into  the  earth  near  Mickleham, 
at  the  foot  cf  Box-Hill,  rifes  again  near  this  town,  and  runs 
through  Cobhamto  the  Thames  at  Moulfey.  It  ispleafantly 
fituated  on  a  rifing  bank  by  the  fide  of  the  river,  and  in  as  good 
a  fuuation  for  riding  or  hunting  as  moft  within  twenty  miles 
of  London*  it  having  a  fine  open,  dry,  and  champaign  coun- 
try aimoii  all  round  it. 
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THIS  county  derives  its  name  from  a  Saxon  word  which 
fignifies  the  county  of  the  South  Saxons*  ft  is  bounded  ori 
the  north  by  Surrey  ;  on  the  eaft  and  nonh-eaft  by  Kent;  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Britifh  Channel  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Hamp- 
shire. Ic  is  about  fixty-five  miles  in  length,  twenty-nine  in 
breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  feven  in  circumference,  It  is 
divided  into  fix  rapes  or  lathes,  each  of  which  is  faid  to  have 
had  its  particular  caflle,  river,  and  foreft.  It  is  alfo  fubdivided 
into  fixty-five  hundreds,  wherein  are  reckoned  three  hundred 
and  twelve  parifhes,  one  city,  eighteen  market  towns,  and  one 
thoufand  and  fixty  viiiages  and  hamlets. 

The  air  of  this  county  along  the  fea  coaft  is  aguifh  to 
ftrangers,  but  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  very  healthy.  Ia 
the  north  part  of  the  county,  bordering  upon  Kent  and  Sur- 
rey, the  air  is  foggy,  but  not  unhealthy  ;  and  upon  the 
Downs  it  is  exceedingly  fweet  and  pure.  The  foil  is  variou?, 
the  hilly  parts  lefs  fruitful  than  the  others  ;  ti)e  vales,  efpe- 
craily  in  that  part  of  the  county,  called  the  Weald,  are  dirty 
but  very  fertile.  On  the  fea  coaft  are  very  green  hills,  called 
the  South  Downs,  well  known  to  travellers  for  their  beautiful 
profpedi,  but  better  to  thofe  who  deal  in  wool  or  fheep,  there 
being  great  numbers  bred  here,  whofe  wool,  which  is  very  fine, 
is  too  often  exported  clandeftinely  to  France.  The  middle 
part  of  the  county  is  delightfully  chequered  with  meadows, 
paftures,  groves,  and  corn-fields,  which  produce  great  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  barley.  The  north  quarter  is  /haded  with 
woods,  from  whence  great  quantities  of  excellent  timber  are 
carried  to  the  deck-yards,  and  of  charcoal  to  the  ironworks, 
in  the  eaftcrn  part  of  the  county. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Arun,  the  Adur,  the  Oufe, 
and  the  Rother.  Other  lefs  confiderabie  rivers  in  this  county 
are  the  Lavant,  theCuckmeer,  the  Afhbum,  and  the  Allen. 

Sufiex  lies  in  the  province  or  Center  bury,  and  diocefe  of 
Chichefter. 

The 
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The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county  are  caft  and 
wrought  iron  ;  and  the  beft  gunpowder  in  the  world  is  faid  to 
be  made  at  a  place  called  Battle. 


CITY. 

CHICHESTER  is  fixty-three  miles  from  London,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  derive  its  n?me  from  the  Saxon  words  Ciffanceajier^ 
which  fignifies  the  City  of  Cifla;  and  it  was  thus  called  from 
Cifia,  the  fecond  king  of  the  South  SaxoES,  who  rebuilt  it 
after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  fome  Saxon  and  Norwegian  pi- 
rates, and  made  it  the  royal  refidence,  and  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  This  city  has  been  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  ever  fince 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  county  of  it- 
felf,  and  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  King  James  theSe- 
cond,  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  aldermen,  and  common*councii. 

Chichcfter  is  furrounded  by  the  river  Lavant  on  every  fide 
but  the  north,  and  is  a  neat  compact  city,  inclofed  by  a  ftone 
wall,  with  four  gates,  anfwering  to  the  tour  points,  eaft,  weft, 
north,  and  fouth.  From  each  of  thefe  gates  there  is  a  ftreet, 
which  is  denominated  from  its  gate,  and  terminates  in  the 
marketplace,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  ftone  piazza.  In  the  middle  is  a  (lately  crofs,  erected 
by  Bifliop  Story,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
The  ftreets  in  general  are  broad,  and  the  houfes  uniform  and 
well*  built. 

There  is  a  cathedral  in  Chichefter*  and  five  parifh  churches. 
The  cathedral  is  a  neat,  though  fmall  building,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  fpire,  much  admired  for  its  ftrength  and  curious(  work- 
manfhip.  There  is  an  epifcopal  palace  here,  which  was  re* 
buik  fome  years  ago,  but  it  is  rather  large  than  elegant.  This 
edifice,  with  the  cathedral,  and  houfes  of  the  prebendaries, 
takes  tip  all  that  quarter  of  the  city  between  the  weft  and 
fouth  gates.  The  market  houfe  is  a  handfome  ftructure,  and 
over  it  is  a  large  room,  in  which  the  gentry  have  balls  and  pub- 
lic affemblies. 

Much  of  the  trade  cf  this  city  Confifts  *n  making  of  malt ; 
and  here  is  alio  a  confiderable  manufactory  of  needles.  The 
river  is  not  deep  enough  near  the  city  to  make  a  good  harbour ; 
but  here  is  fome  foreign  trade  5  and  a  collector,  with  other  of- 
ficers of  the  cuftoms,  at  Deil  Key,  a  fmall  harbour,  about 
our  miles  from  the  fea,  where  veffels  come  in  at  high  water, 
nd  go  out 'with  wheat,  flour,  timber,  and  coal?,  for  London 
and  other  ports. — There  are  five  annual  fairs  here,  viz,  on  the 
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third  of  May,  Whit-Monday,  the  fifth  of  Augufi,  the  tenth 
of  Odober,  and  twentieth  of  the  fame  month, 

In  the  year  1723*  a  ftone  was  dug  up  at  Chichefler,  with 
an  infcription,  which,  though  fomewhat  defaced,  plainly  in- 
timated, that  it  was  the  foundation  {tone  of  a  temple  erfc£l-d 
here  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  dedicated  to 
Neptune  and  Minerva,  In  this  city  there  have  been  a! fo  found, 
at  different  times,  a  great  number  of  Roman  coins.  And  when 
the  epifcopal  palace  was  re-built,  the  workmen  dug  up  feveral 
antient  coins ;  and  in  the  garden  was  difcovered  a  curious 
piece  of  Roman  pavement. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  Chichefter  is  a  large  Rormn  camp,  cal- 
led the  Brill.  It  is  an  oblong  fquare,  being  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  lies  in  a  flat 
low  ground,  with  a  great  rampart  and  a  fingle  graff,  and  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  have  been  the  firft  camp  of  the  Emperor 
Vefpafian,  alter  his  landing  in  Britain, 

Not  far  from  Chichefler,  on  the  fame  fide,  is  another  camp, 
called  Gonfhill,  which  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  been  thrown 
tip  by  the  Romans,  it  being  likewifean  oblong  fquare* 

On  a  hill,  north  of  the  city,  called  Rook's  Hill,  or  Roche's 
Hill,  is  an  ancient  camp  of  an  orbicular  form,  fomething  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  fuppofed  to  have  bee  a 
thrown  up  by  the  Danes. 


MARKET-TOWNS. 

Arundel  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  in  a  dale,  or  valicy, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Arun.  It  is  fifty-fix  miles  from 
London,  and  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  having  fent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  King  Edward 
the  Firft,  and  is  fo  antient  as  to  be  mentioned  in  King  Alfred's 
will.  It  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
a  mayor,  twelve  burgefies,  a  fteward,  and  under  officers.  The 
mayor  is  inverted  with  confiderable  powers,  and  no  writ  can 
be  executed  within  the  borough  without  his  permiffion, 

This  town  is  pkafantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and 
has  an  antient  caflle,  faid  to  be  a  mile  in  compafs,  and  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  William  the  Conqueror 
conferred  this  caftle  on  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  repaired 
it,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewfburyj  but  he 
took  his  title  from  Arundel  Caftle,  where  herefided  •  and  his 
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fucceflors  long  enjoyed  it  as  a  local  dignity,  together  with  the 
caftle;  but  the  title  being  difputed,  it  was  declared  by  aft  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  all  per- 
fons  who  had  been,  or  (hould  be  pofleffed  of  thecaftle  and  ho- 
nour of  Arundel,  were,  and  fhould  be,  Earls  of  the  fame, 
without  any  other  creation;  and  the  title,  manor, and  caftle, 
Hill  continue  infeparable.  Arundel  Caftle  is  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  might  be  expe&ed  from  its  age,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  feats  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  enjoys  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Arundel. 

Arundel  church  is  a  venerable  Gothic  ftrufture,  and  was 
formerly  collegiate.  There  is  a  good  wooden  bridge  here 
over  the  river.  Four  fairs  are  held  here  yearly,  viz.  on  the 
14th  of  May  for  cattle,  on  the  21ft  of  Auguft  for  hogs,  on 
the  25th  of  September  for  fheep,  and  on  the  17th  of  De« 
cember  for  pedlary  wares. 

Battle  is  fifty-fix  miles  from  London,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  battle  in  which  William  the  Norman  defeated 
King  Harold,  and  obtained  the  crown  of  England.  This 
battle  was  fought  in  a  field  called  Heathfield,  near  this  town  : 
Heathfield  is  alfo  near  Haftings,  and  this  battle  is  therefore 
fometimes  called  the  battle  of  Haftings.  On  the  fpot  where 
the  body  of  the  brave  Harold  was  found,  the  Conqueror  erected 
a  ftately  abbey  in  memory  of  that  event,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Battle  Abbey  ;  and  he  placed  in  it  a  number  of 
Benedj&ine  monks,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  theflain.  Not 
long  after  feveral  houfes  were  ereded  round  it,  and  it  at  length 
became  a  town. 

Some  of  the  remains  of  this  abbey  are  yet  (landing,  but 
the  town  has  gradually  fallen  to  decay  from  the  time  of  the 
reformation.  The  parifh  church  is  a  low  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture.  The  trade  of  the  town  confifts  principally  in  making 
gunpowder,  and  that  made  here  is  e deemed  the  belt  in  Eng-* 
jand.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thurfday,  and  there  h  a 
fair  held  here  oa  Whit- Monday,  and  another  on  the  22d  of 
November. 

Hastings  is  fixty-three  miles  from  London,  and  is  Hip- 
poled  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  Halting,  a  Damfh 
pirate,  who  generally  built  a  fmall  port  wherever  he  lanced 
to  pillage,  in  order  to  cover  his  men,  and  lecure  his  retreau 
This  is  the  chief  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty*    The  town  lies  between  two 
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high  cliffs,  one  on  the  fea,  and  another  on  the  landflde.  Great 
quantities  of  fifh  are  taken  upon  this  coaft,  and  fent  to  Lon- 
don, It  is  a  populous  place,  and  contains  two  pariflb  churches. 
The  weekly  markets  are  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays;  and 
there  are  three  annual  fairs  here,  namely  on  Whk-Tucfday, 
the  26th  of  July,  and  the  23d  of  Oftober. 

Brighthelmstone  is  fifty  eight  miles  from  London,  and 
is  a  place  of  fome  antiquity  j  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
the  concourfe  of  nobility  and  gentry  who  vifit  it,  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  for  the  benefit  of  bathing  in  the  fea.  The 
town  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  near  the  fea^ 
and  the  air  is  efteemed  healthy*  Before  the  civil  wars  in  the 
laft  century  this  was  efteemed  the  greateft  fiOiing  town  in  this 
county  ;  but  it  has  declined  in  that  branch  of  trade  ever 
fine?,  its  chief  dependance  now  being  on  the  number  of  per- 
fons  who  refort  here  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing;  though  in- 
deed many  come  here  rather  becaufe  it  isconftdered  as  a  gen- 
teel place  of  diffipation,  than  from  any  defue  of  benefitting 
their  health  by  bathing  in  the  fea. 

The  town  is  divided  into  feveral  fmall  (treats,  between 
which  there  are  lanes,  wherein  the  poorer  fort  of  people  re- 
fide.  The  town  hall  ftanda  near  the  fea,  and  under  it  is  a  pri- 
fon  for  felons,  and  a  warehoufe  in  which  the  ftores  are  kept, 
they  having  a  fmall  battery  for  guns,  although  they  are  not 
mounted  but  in  time  of  war.  The  parifti  church  (lands  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  town,  and  there  are  meeting-houfes  for 
diflenters  and  quakers.  The  Countefsof  Huntingdon  hasalfo 
erected  a  chapel  here  at  her  own  expence.  There  is  a  free* 
grammar  fchool  here*  and  two  charity* fchools. 

There  is  every  necefiary  accommodation  and  convenience 
provided,  for  thole  who  come  here  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing  ; 
and  a  per  fon  is  appointed  to  adt  as  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  in 
the  fame  matter  as  at  Bath,  and  who  regulates  the  public  meet*' 
ings  and  diverfions.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thurfday* 
well  fuppiied  with  all  forts  of  provijions;  and  there  are  two 
fairs  held  here,  one  on  Holy  Thurfday,  and  the  other  on  the 
4th  of  September. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  Brighthelmftone,  a  great  number  of  hu- 
man bones  have  been  found,  from  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  a  ba:tle  was  fought  here.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
Csefar,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  into  Britain,  landed  at  this 
place.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  an  urn  was  dug 
up  fome  years  ago,  containing  a  thoufand  filyer  denarii,  and 
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fome  of  all  the  Emperors,  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  Philip  ;  and 
the  altars  of  the  Druids  have  no  where  been  met  with  in  greater 
numbers  than  about  Brighthelmftone. 

New  Shcreham  is  nine  miles  from  Brighthelmftone,  and 
fifty  eight  from  London.  It  took  its  rife  from  the  decay  of 
Old  Shorehaffl)  now  a  fmall  village  north-weft  of  it.  Though 
mo  ft  of  this  town  has  been  wafhed  away  by  the  fea,  it  is  ftill 
a  large  populous  place.  The  parifli  church  is  a  noble  Gothic 
flruciure.  The  harbour  here  is  but  indifferent,  though  fhips 
of  confiderable  burthen  crwi  come  into  it.  Many  artificers  are 
conftantly  employed  here,  in  building  fmaii  veJTels  for  the 
ccafting  trade,    There  is  a  fair  here  on  the  25th  of  July* 

East  Grins  tead  is  thirty  miles  from  London, and  is  fo 
called  to  diftinguifh  it  fiom  a  fmall  place  of  the  fame  name  in 
this  county,  ca.Med  Weft  Grinflead*  It  is  an  antient  borough 
by  prescription,  and  has  fent  members  to  parliament  from  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Second.  The  town  is  but  fmall,  though 
it  is  the  place  where  the  county  affizes  have  been  frequently 
he'd.  There  is  an  hofpital  here,,  which  was  built  in  thereigti 
of  King  James  the  Firft,  by  .Robert  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dor- 
fet,  who  endowed  it  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a 
year, for  the rnaintenanceof  thirty-one poorperfonsof  this  town. 
The  weekly  market  is  on  Thurfday,  and  there  are  two  fairs 
held  here,  one  on  the  13th  ofjuly,  and  the  other  on  the  nth 
of  December. 

Lewes  is  fifty  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  as  appears  from  King  Athelifan's  having  appointed 
his  roya!  mint  to  be  kept  here,  it  is  a  pleafant  plase,  fituated 
in  an  open  country,  on  the  edge  of  the  South  Downs,  and  is 
on?  of  the  largeft  and  mod  populous  towns  in  this  county. 
Theafiizes. are  often  held  here.  Thpugh.it  is  a  borough  town 
by  prefcription,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  it  is 
act  under  the  direction  of  a  corporation  ;  but  it  is  governed 
by  twoconftables,  whoareaffifted  by  .the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  The  town  is  large,  and  has  fix  par,ith  churches 
in  it,  and  contains  many  handfome  houfes  ;  and  there  ar&  two 
large  faburbs  adjoining  to  it,  one  called  South-over,  on  the 
welt  fide  of  the  town;  and.  the  other  called  Cliff,  from  its 
fituation  on  a  chalky  hill,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Oufe. 
There  2re  many  gentlemen  of  fortune  who  refide  in  this  town 
gnd  us  neighbourhood* 

There 
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There  are  feveral  iron  works  in  Lewes,  particularly  a 
founde/y  for  cannon.  There  are  feveral  diflenting  meetings 
here  ;  and  a  rharity-fchcol  for  boys,  fupported  by  voluntary 
iubfcription*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  horfe-races 
are  often  held. 

Rye  is  is  fixty-four  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  appen- 
dage to  the  cinque  pore  of  Haftings.  It  is  a  peninfula,  waftied 
on  the  weft  and  fouch  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  river 
Rother.  The  town  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  has  a  de- 
lightful profpedl  of  the  fea.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
the  Third,  Rye  was  walled  and  fortified  by  William  D'Ypres, 
Earl  of  Kent;  and  there  is  a  tower  yet  {landing,  which  bears 
his  name,  and  is  ufed  for  the  town  gaol.  Here  is  one  of  the 
lsrgeft  parifh  churches  in  England,  it  being  an  handfome  Go- 
thic ftructure;  and  there  is  a  free  grammar  fchool  here, 
founded  and  endowed  on  a  very  benevoient  and  extenfive  plan  ; 
for  it  is  open  for  the  reception  of  every  child  in  the  town  who 
chufes  to  go  to  it.  This  place  formerly  had  one  of  the  molt 
confiderable  harbours  between  Pcrtfmouth  and  Dover;  but  for 
a  confiderable  time  it  has  been  fo  choaked  with  farid,  that  the 
fmalleit  vefisi  could  fcarceiy  enter  it  ;  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  harbour,  gained  from  the  fea,  was  turned  into  arable 
land.  Some  endeavours  havefince  been  ufed  to  make  it  again 
a  commodious  harbour;  and  an  a£t  of  parliament  was  paffed 
to  promote  that  defign  in  1762.  There  is  a  market  hereon 
Wednefdays  and  Saturdays  ;  and  two  fairs,  one  on  Whit- 
Monday,  and  another  on  the  10th  of  Auguft. 

Winchslsea  is  three  miles  from  Rye,  and  fixty-feven  from 
Lonoon.  This  town  was  buiit  in  the  reign  of  Ki-ng  Edward 
the  Firftj  when  an  older  town  of  the  fame  name,  twoor  three 
miles  to  the  fouth-eaft,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  very  large, 
was  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea  in  a  tempeft.  The  town  enjoys 
the  privileges  of  a  cinque  port,  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  three  jurats.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  ineonfiderable  place  ;  for  it  was  not  long  after 
it  was  built,  before  it  was  deferred  by  the  fea,  after  which  it 
loft  all  its  trade.  There  now  remains  little  more  than  the 
feeletun  of  a  town  ;  for  the  ground  where  moft  of  the  ftreets 
were  formerly,  is  now  turned  into  corn  fields  or  pafture 
ground  ;  and  of  three  parifh  churches,  there  remains  only  the 
chancel,  of  one,  which  is  ufed  for  divine  fervice.  There  is  a 
fair  held  hers  on  the  14th  of  May. 

2  S  z  Horsham 
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Horsham  derives  its  name  from  Horfa,  brother  of  Hergift 
the  Saxon,  who  is  foppofed  to  have  had  his  refidence  here. 
It  is  thirty- fcven  miJes  from  London,  and  is  a  borough  by 
prefcription,  governed  by   two  bailiff?,  chofen  yearly  at  the 
court-leet     The  county  affizes  are  feme  times  held  here;  and 
here  is  the  county  goal.    This  is  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in 
the  county,  and  has  a  fine  church,  a  large  venerable  Gothic 
ftrudlure,  and  a  well  endowed  free  fchool.    The  country 
round  Hoi  foam  is  well  cultivated,  and  theie  is  a  quarry  of  ex- 
cellent free-flone  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  weekly  market 
on  Saturday  is  well  fupplied  with  provifions,  particularly  poul- 
try, of  which  the  greateft  part  is  bought  up  by  the  dealers  in 
London.    There  are  three  fairs  held  here,  viz.  on  the  Monday 
before  Whitfunday,  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  the  27th  of 
^November. 

On  the  north-eaft  of  Ho r IT) am  is  the  foreft  of  St.  Leonard, 
where  the  neighbouring  gentry  enjoy  the  diverfion  of  hunting. 

Petworth  is  forty-nine  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  large, 
pppuh  us,  bandfome  town,  fituated  on  a  fine  dry  afcent,  in  a 
healthy  air.  The  church  here  is  an  indifferent  ftru&ure, 
though  the  reclory  is  the  richeft  in  the  county,  being  faid  to 
be  worb  feven  hundred  pounds  a  year.  There  is  a  fair  held 
at  this  place  for  black  cattle  on  Holy  Thurfday,  and  another 
for  ftieep  and  hogs  on  the  20th  of  November. 

Midhurst  is  fifty-two  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  bo- 
rough by  piefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff",  chofen  annually 
by  a  jury  at  the  court-leet.  It  has  fent  members  to  parliament 
ever  iiiice  the  year  13IJ,  the  fourth  of  Edward  the  Second, 
and  is  a  pretty  large  town,  pleafaptly  fituated  on  a  hill,  fur- 
jounded  with  feveral  other  hills.  There  is  a  fair  held  here  on 
Lady-day. 

Bramber  is  45  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  antient  bo- 
rough, governed  by  a  confiable,  chofen  annually  by  a  jury  at 
a  court  leet.  It  is  feparated  into  two  parts :  the  north  parr, 
which  joins  to  Stening,  confifts  of  poor  mean  buildings,  and 
is  halt  a  mile  dittant  from  the  fouth  divifion  of  the  town, 
which  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Bramber- Street.  Bram- 
ber was  joined  with  Stening  in  the  writs  for  elediing  burgeffes 
to  parliament  from  the  year  1298,  the  twenty- iixth  of  Edward 
the  ififft,  to  the  year  1472,  the  twelfth  of  Edward  the  Fourth  5 
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but  they  have  ever  fmce  ele£ed  as  two  diftin<a  borouo-hs; 
however  the  cuftoms  of  both  boroughs  are  the  fame. 

SeafORD  is  55  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  cinque  port, 
incorporated  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  governed  by  a 
bailiffand  jurats.  This  is  a  (mail  fifhing  town,  built  of  ftonc 
and  Hate,  and  dtkndcd  by  a  convenient  fort. 

Stening  is  a  poor   little  town,  adjoining  to  Brambpr 
though  it  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  a  very  large  town  and 
a  county  of  itfelf.    It  is  however  an  antient  borough  by  pre- 
fcription,  and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  who  is  the  returning 
oificer.  *> 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

At  Petwortb  the  Earl  of  Egrement  has  a  noble  feat,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerfet  The 
front  »  of  free-ftone,  and  adorned  on  the  top  with  ftatues  :  the 
great  ftairs  and  apartments  are  magnificent ;  the  offices  are  very 
commodious,  and  there  is  one  vault  near  four  hundred  feet  in 
Zf  7  uS  '  ori8inal]y  ^longed  to  the  noble  family  of 
Percy,  and  there  ,s  a  (word  in  the  armoury  here,  which  is  Ud 
to  have  been  the  weapon  of  the  famous  Henry  Ho.fpur,  Lorf 
Percy  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shrewfbur/,  fi*„E 
agamft  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  ° 

c^ffi  Til"  Eaft  Grinftead  and  Lewes,  near  Newick  Lord 

he  boundanes  of  which  are  well  comraiie.l.  f„  forn^  places 
thtck  wood,  of  oak  hang  to  the  bottom  ,  in  others  c^/s  in 
clofures,  and  fcattered  trees,  i„  one  fpof  the  hiJJs  rife"S  a £]d 
mann er  Intcrinixe d  with  rocks  and  pendent  woods.  A  fmall 
mer  takes  us  courfe  through  the  vale,  which  is  forn^d  nto 
two  lakes,  one  of  them  at  the  foot  of  the  romantic  'round 
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and  the  land  converted  to  lawn,  but  the  trees  left  in  if,  which* 
forms  a  mod  agreeable  retired  fcene,  backed  by  the  thick 
wood.  The  lawn  breaks  away  among  the  woods,  and  rifesto 
the  houfe,  which  ftands  on  higher  ground.  This  winding 
vale,  fo  rich  in  wood,  w  ater,  and  hanging  fides  of  hills,  is  feen 
to  great  advantage  from  a  feat  in  ffie  park,  from  whence  the 
view  is  truly  pictirefque.  Near  the  houfe  is  a  wood  of  fixty 
acres,  full  of  very  fine  timber,  and  cut  into  agreeable  walks, 
one  cf  which,  that  winds  by  the  fide  of  the  river  in  a  fequef- 
ecred  part  cf  the  valley,  is  very  beautiful. 

Goodwood^  about  three  miles  from  Chichefter,  is  a  feat  of  the  I 
Duke  of  Richmond.  The  houfe  is  very  old,  but  has  received 
both  from  the  late  and  prefent  Dukes  fuch  confiderable  repairs 
and  alterations  that  it  appears  very  differently  from  what  it 
formeily  did,  The  park  was  fatal),  but  planted  with  clumps 
of  feveral  forts  of  oaks,  to  the  well:  and  north  of  the  houfe  i 
but  on  theeaft  and  fouth  fides  are  clumps  of  the  different  forts 
of  pines  and  firs,  and  a  variety  of  exotics.  It  has  been  con* 
fiderably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Halnacker  Park,  and  im* 
menfe  plantations  of  trees,  traverfed  throughout  with  a  va*v 
riety  of  roads  and  cuts,  which  afford  the  moft  pleafing  rides, 
i  fine  air,  and  delightful  profpe&s. 

At  Jfilurnham^  which  is  eight  miles  from  Haftings,  the 
Eai!  of  Afhfaurnham  has  a  fine  feat. 

Stanfted  Park,  near  Chichefter,  is  a  fine  feat  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Scarborough.  The  houfe  is  furrounded  with 
thick  wood?,  through  which  the  moft  agreeable  viftas  are  cur, 
and  particularly  at  \ht  weft  opening,  which  is  from  the  front411 
of  the  houfe.  From  the  dining-room  here  you  can  fee  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Portfmouth,  the  fhips  at  Spithead,  and 
a!fo  at  St«  Helen's:  This,  when  the  royal  navy  happens  to 
be  there,  is  a  moft  beautiful  fight.  The  park  is  embellifhed 
with  two  buildings,  both  erecled  by  the  late  Earl.  Oneis.a 
temple,  called  Lumley-Seat,  and  confifts  of  a  handfome  faloon, 
ornamented  with  paintings  :  In  front  is  a  portico,  which  cat- 
Ties  the  view  quite  acrofs  the  park  to  the  fea.  The  other 
building  is  a  triangular  tower,  confiftiiig  of  feveral  ftories,  and 
crowned  with  a  flag  ftaff.  From  the  leads  of  the  upper  ilory, 
the  eye  takes  in  an  unbounded  profpecl:  over  that  part  of  this 
county,  which  lies  between  the  downs  and  the  coaft  to  theeaft 
and  fouth,  and  beyond  the  Ifle  of  Wight  to  the  wed  ward, 
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having  a  clear  view  of  the  Britifn  Channel  in  an  uninter- 
rupted view  from  point  to  point 

Cozvdry,  near  Midhurft,  the  feat  of  Lord  Vifcount  Monta* 
gue,  deferves  particular  notice,  it  being  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able places  in  this  county.  The  fituation  is  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, and  the  late  Lord  Montague  was  at  a  great  expence  in 
adorning  the  houfe,  and  making  improvements  in  the  park  and 
gardens.  The  wars  of  Henry  the  Eighth  are  painted  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  rooms  by  Hans  Holbein  ;  and  hereare  por- 
traits of  feveral  perfons  of  this  antient  family  by  that  artiit. 
The  new  improvements  in  this  feat  are  executed  in  the  Gothic 
tafte  ;  fo  that  the  houfe,  although  modern,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance  of  antiquity.  The  park  is  noble,  having  a  great  variety 
of  grounds  in  it,  abounding  with  game,  and  is  well  wooded 
with  pines,  firs,  and  other  ever-green  trees,  which  are  grown  C6 
a  great  fize  ;  and  here  are  feme  of  the  largeft  chefnut  trees 
perhaps  in  England.  The  river  Avon,  glidirfg  by  Micfhar#, 
fweeps  through  the  park,  and  promotes  a  conftanc  verdure. 

Near  Goodwood  was  an  antient  caule,  now  converted  into 
a  dwelling-houfe,  furrounded  by  fine  gardens,  from  the  win- 
dows of  which  there  are  fome  admirable  views.  And  near  it 
isafmali  delightful  village,  called  Boxgrove%  where  a  rnonaf- 
tery  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  for 
monks  of  the  Benediciine  order.  The  church  which  be« 
longed  to  this  monaftery,  is  now  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
panfh  for  divine  fervice. 

Flndon  is  a  village  between  Bramber  and  Arundel,  from 
which  if  you  go  round  by  Ho  ugh  ton*  Bridge,  along  the  ed^e 
of  the  Downs,  towards  Arundel,  are  very  noble  views  over 
the  wild.  At  one  foot  in  particular,  where  the  road  leads 
very  near  a  precipice,  the  Hope  of  the  hill  is  fo  fteep,  th3ta  boy 
could  not  crawl  it,  and  fo  high,  that  the  immenfe  country 
open  to  you,  is  feen  below  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  almoin  ever'/ 
enclofure  is  diftinct,  in  a  vale  ten  miles  long  by  three  broad. 
A  bold  wave  of  the  hill  to  the  right  and  left,  forms  a  deil  as: 
the  foot  of  the  down ;  a  thick  clump  of  wood  fills  it,  and 
forms  a  romantic  fcene.  The  wave  of  the  hill  to  the  left  is 
finely  fringed  with  wood;  groves  that  fkirt  the  fields  break 
from  it,  and  diverfify  the  view  :  a  farm  with  flacks,  and  a  large 
water,  under  the  fhade  of  a  noble  wood,  form  a  complete  pic* 
1  ture  :  other  woods  fpreading  about  the  vale,  are  broken  by 
|  innumerable 
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innumerable  inclofures,  of  which  you  have  an  admirable  view* 
To  the  right,  the  down  hills  bear  away  one  beyond  another, 
forming  very  ftriking  projections.  The  whole  is  a  fcene  ex* 
Ueroely  magnificent. 

About  eight  miles  fouth-wefr.  of  Battle,  are  the  remains  of  si 
an  antient  caftle,  called  HurJlmonceux9  which  was  a  place  of 
great  repute  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  ccnqucft. 

At  Pevenfey^  which  is  fouth-weft  of  Haftings,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  cattle,  which  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,! 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  a  very  venerable  ftruclure.- 

Beachy  Head  is  a  famous  promontory  near  Pevenfey,  and  is 
reckoned  the  higheft  cliff  of  all  the  fouth-coaft  of  England,  I 
for  it  projects  over  the  beach  to  a  greater  perpendicular  height,  j 
than  the  Monument  in  London.  Many  (hips  have  beenloft  here 
in  ftormy  weather,  and  in  the  rock  are  many  caverns  formed  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves.    As  this  is  reckoned  the  higheft  i 
beach  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  this  ifland,  and  is  divided  into  fe~  ! 
ven  points  or  cliffs,  it  is  well  known  to  our  mariners,  who  c ill  j 
it  the  Seven  Cliffs, 

Newhaven  is  a  fmall,  but  populous  place,  in  the  neighbour*  f 
hood  of  Seaford.     It  has  a  convenient,  though  little  harbour, 
and  fome  veflels  are  built  here  \  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  ij 

not  inconfiderable. 

At  Bojeham^  a  village  fouth- weft  of  Chichefier,  now  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fifliermen,  a  monafiery  was  founded  before  the  j; 
year  681*    And  the  parilh  church  here  is  a  ftately  Gothic  edi-  jl 
'  lice,  which  was  built  at  the  fole  expence  of  William  Ware!- 
waft,  Bilhop  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft.    It  j 
was  made  collegiate  for  a  dean  and  prebendaries  ;  and  the  ftalls 
for  the  prebendaries  are  yet  (landing,  over  which  are  carvings 
of  very  antient  workmanfhip.    The  daughter  of  Canute  the  1 
Great  was  buried  here,  and  there  is  in  the  church  an  antient 
monument,  faid  to  be  in  memory  of  that  princefs. 

There  are  feveral  agreeable  villages  near  Midhurft,  particu- 
larly Charlton^  where  the  country  gentlemen  have  houfes  to 
keep  their  dogs  and  horfes  for  the  chace  $  and  amongft  others  j 
there  is  cne  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  .Richmond,  executed  on 
adefign  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
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*T*HIScounty  is  bounded  by  SufFordfhire  and  Derbyfhire  on 
X  the  north,  by  Glouceftei (hire  and  Oxfordshire  on  the? 
fouth,by  Worcefterfliire  on  the  weft,  and  by  Leicefterfliire  and 
Northamptonftiire  on  the  eaft.  It  extends  from  north  to  fouth 
thirty«mi!es,  from eaft  to  weft  twenty  fix  cniies,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  of  Warwickfhire  is  mild,  pleafanc  and  healthy,  and 
the  foil  rich.  The  two  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
river  Avon,  are diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  FeHon  and 
the  Woodland.  The  name  Feldon  fignifies  a  champaigns 
country;  this  divifion  lies  fouth  of  the  Avon,  and  produces 
excellent  corn  and  pafture.  The  Woodland,  which  is  the 
largeft  of  the  two  divifions,  lies  north  of  that  river,  and  pro- 
duces plenty  of  timber;  but  great  part  of  it  being  now 
cleared  of  the  woods,  it  yields  alfo  abundance  of  line  corn  and 
pafture.  The  cheefe  made  in  W arwickfhire  is  noc  inferior  to 
any  made  inEngland, 

The  moft  coniiderable  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Avon*  * 
and  the  Tame.  The  Avon,  which  is  navigable  by  barges  to 
Warwick,  runs  through  this  county  from  north«eaft  to  fouth- 
welt,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts*  The  Ta.ne  has 
been  mentioned  among  the  rivers  of  Staffordfti're.  Ocher 
fmaller  ftreams  in  this  county  are  the  Anker,  the  Arrow,  :hs- 
Alne,  the  Learn,  the  Swift,  and  theStour. 

This  county  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  and  contains  onsr 
city  and  twelve  market  towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, and  partly  in  the  diocefeof  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Worcefter,  and  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty- eight  parifhes. 


C        I        T  Y, 

COVENTRY  is   ninety-one  miles  from   London,  anJ* 
jointly  with  the  city  of  Litchfield,  is  the  fee  of  a  biiho^,  It 
Vol,  II.  z  T  bad 
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had  divers  privileges  and  immunities  from  feveral  kings  :  Ed- 
ward the  Third  granted  it  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs;  and 
llenry" the  Sixth,  who  had  annexed  feveral  towns  and  villages'' 
to  it,  granted  that  the  city,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
neighbouring  villages,  fhould  be  an  incorporate  county,  dif- 
tindt  from  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  that  the  bailiffs  of 
the  city  fhould  be  fheriffs  of  its  county  ;  and  King  James  the 
Firft  granted  it  a  charier,  by  which  ten  aldermen  were  to  pre- 
fide  over  ten  wards  of  the  city,  which  aldermen  were  j unices 
of  the  peace  within  the  city  of  its  county.  Other  officers  are 
a  recorder,  a  fleward,  a  coroner,  two  chamberlains,  and  two 
wardens.  This  city  was  inclofed  with  walls,  which  were 
three  miles  in  compafs,  and  fortified  with  twenty- fix  towers  ; 
but  foon  after  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
they  were  demolifhed,  and  only  the  gates  left  (landing  ;  thefe 
#re  twelve,  and  are  ftill  beautiful  and  noble  firuflures.  This 
city  is  large,  populous,  and  rich,  but  the  buildings  are  gene- 
rally old.  Here  are  three  parifh  churches,  and  a  tall  fpire,  being 
the  only  remains  of  a  church  that  formerly  belonged  to amonaf- 
tery  of  Gray-friars.  One  of  the  churches,  called  St.  Mi- 
chael's, has  a  ftone  fpire,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  which 
is  much  admired.  Here  are  two  or  three  meeting-houfes  for 
protefknt  diflcnters,  a  free- fchool,  with  a  good  library,  called 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  School,  founded  by  John  Hales, 
Erq;  a  charity  fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  This  city  has  a  town- 
boufe,  the  windows  of  which  are  finely  painted  j  and  here  is 
afpacious  market-place,  with  a  crofs  in  the  middle,  fixty  feet 
high,  which  is  adorned  with  ilatues  of  feveral  kings  of  Eng- 
land, as  big  as  the  life,  and  for  its  workmanfhip  and  beauty  is 
inferior  to  no  firucture  of  the  kind  in.  the  kingdom.  It  was 
eredled  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  a  legacy  of 
Sir  William  Holies,  formerly  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.  The  reads  that  lead  to  this  city  are  kept  well  paved  for 
a  mi?e  round.  The  chief  manufacture  is  tammeys,  and  the 
weaving  the  common  fort  of  ribbon. 

There  is  a  yearly  procefEon  through  this  city,  on  the  Friday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman  ort 
horfeback,  in  commemoration  of  the  following  tranfaction  : 
Lecfnc,  earl  of-Mercia,  and  firfl'lord  of  the  city,  who  died  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  on  account  of 
feme  offence  given  him  by  the  citizens,  loaded  them  with  very 
heavy  taxes,  for  the  remiiHon  of  which,  Godiva,  his  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Thorold,  fheriff  of  Lincolnfhire,  a  woman  of  molt 
exemplary  virtue  and  piety,  inccflahtly  folicited  him.  Being  at. 
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length  tired  with  her  importunities,  he  hoped  to  put  an  end  to 
them,  by  faying  that  he  would  take  off  the  new  duties,  provided 
fhe  would  ride  naked  in  open  day-light,  through  the  moft  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  city,  alluring  himfelf  that  her  modefty 
would  never  comply  with  that  condition*  Godiva,  however, 
being  fenfibly  triuched  with  companion  for  the  diftrefsof  the 
city,  took  the  refolution  to  relieve  it,  even  upon  the  terms  pro- 
pofed.  She  therefore,  after  having  iffued  orders  to  the  citizens 
that  all  their  doors  and  windows  fiiould  be  (hut,  and  that  no- 
body fhould  attempt  to  look  out,  rode  naked  through  the 
ftreets,  on  borfeback  ;  but  her  hair  being  fo  loofe  about  her, 
was  fo  long  that  it  covered  her  down  to  her  legs.  It  is  added, 
that  during  the  time  of  her  riding  in  this  manner  through  the 
ftreets,  no  perfon  ventured  to  look  at  her  except  a  taylor,  who 
notwithftanding  the  lady  pub! i (bed  her  commands,  and  her  be* 
nevolent  and  public-fpirited  dedgn  in  performing  this  a£tion, 
had  the  audacity  to  violate  them  ;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  was  (truck 
blind,  as  a  punifhment  for  his  impudence*  The  taylor  isno^r 
diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Peeping  Tom  ;  and  the  window, 
through  which  he  is  faid  to  have  peeped,  is  ftill  to  be  feen, 
with  his  effigy  in  it,  which  is  now  drefled  on  the  anniverfary  of 
the  proceffion  •,  and  in  a  window  belonging  to  one  of  the 
churches,  called  Trinity  church,  there  are  pictures  of  Earl 
Leofric,  and  his  Countefs  Godiva,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

"  I  Lurick,  for  the  love  of  thee, 
"  Do  fee  Coventry  toll  free." 


MARKET-TOWNS. 

WaPvWICK  is  s  very  antient  town,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Kimbeline,  a  Britifh  King,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  our  Saviour.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  eminent  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  the  Roman 
Praefidium,  where,  according  to  the  Notitia,  the  praefeir,  of  the 
jpalmatian  horfe  was  pofted  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Britain. 
Warwick  fent  two  members  to  parliament  as  early  as  any  town 
in  England,  and  is  a  very  antient  corporation,  governed  under  a 
charter  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
twelve  brethren  or  aldermen,  and  twenty- four  burgeffes  or 
common-council-men.  The  county  affixes  and  general  quar* 
ter  feffions  are  always  held  in  this  town.    Warwick  is  ninety- 
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three  miles  from  London,  and  {lands  upon  a  rock  of  free- 
ffone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  t  way  is  cut  to  it  through 
the  rock  from  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  was  for- 
merly fortified  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  fome  remains  of  which 
areflill  viflble.  The  ftreets  are  fpacious  gnd  regular,  and  all 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  being  the  fummit  of  an 
eminence,  is  always  clean  :  its  wells  and  cellars  are  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  it  is  fupplled  with  water  by  pipes  from  fprings  about 
half  a  ni ile  diftant.  It  is  a  fine  populous  town,  with  only  two 
parjfh^churches,  one  of  which,  Sr.  Mary's,  is  a  beautiful  edi- 
fice. Here  are  three  charity-fchocls,  in  which  fixty-two  bojs 
and  forty- two  girls  are  taught  and  cloathed,  and  four  hofpt- 
ta!s,  one  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicefter,  for  twelve  decayed  gentlemen, 
with  an  allowance  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  each,  and  fifty 
pounds  to  a  chaplain  ;  another  founded  fometirne  afterwards, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Puckering,  for  eight  poor  women  $  and  two 
others,  founded  in  1633^0/  decayed  tradefmen. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  this  place  is  a  caftle  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  ftanding  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Avon,  on  a  rock  which  rifes  forty  feet  perpendicularly  above 
the  level  of  that  river;  and  adjoining  to  the  caftle,  is  a  fine 
terrace  fifoy  feet  above  the  fame  level,  from  whence  there  is  a 
beautiful  and  extenfive  profpedT:  of  the  river,  and  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  it.  The  apartments  of  the  caftle  are  well  con- 
trived, and  adorned  with  many  original  pi£iuresof  Vandyke, 
and  other  great  mafters.  It  was  originally  built  by  William 
the  Norman.  Here  is  a  town-houfe  built  of  free«ftone, and 
fupported  by  ftone  pillars,  in  which  are  held  the  affizes  and 
quarter  feffions  \  and  this  town  has  a  good  ftone  bridge,  con- 
lifting  of  twelve  arches,  over  the  river  Avon,  Its  chief  trade 
is  in  malt  \  and  it  is  a  pretty  retirement  for  gentlemen  pf  fmall 
fortunes,  and  is  frequented  by  very  genteel  company.  In  ths 
jneighbourhocd  there  are  frequent  horfe  raxes*  There  are 
rich  plea  fan  t  meadows  to  the  Couth,  and  lofty  groves  and  fpa* 
cious  parks  to  the  north  of  this  town. 

Sutton  Cofi£Ld,  or  Coldfijsld,  was  called  Sutton, 
which  is  a  corruption  or  contraction  of  South-  Town,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  fituated- Couth  cf  Litchfield  ;  and  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Cofield,  orColdfield,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  remarkably  bleak  and  barren  common,  which 
lies  directly  weft  of  ir.  It  fiands  at  the  diftance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fix  miles  from  Londpnvin  an  excellent  air,  but  a  bar- 
ren 
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ren  foil,  and  among  pleafant  woods.  It  was  incorporated  by 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  is  governed  by  a  warden  and  fo- 
ciety,confifting  of  twenty-four  members,  a  clerk  of  the  mar- 
ket, a  Reward,  and  a  ferjeant  at  mace.  The  warden,  f  >r  the 
time  being,  is  coroner  within  the  corporation  ;  and  no  fh^riff 
or  bailiff  can  a£t  within  its  liberties.  Here  is  a  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Trinity,  confiftingof  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  two 
fideaiiles.  The  aifles  were  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  by  John  Herman,  alias  Vefy,  Bifhop  of  Exeter,  a 
native  of  this  town.  The  nave  has  iince  been  rebuilt;  and 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  church  there  is  an  handfome  fquare 
tower,  fixty  feet  high.  In  this  church  are  tkree  vaults,  re* 
markable  for  confuming  the  dead  bodies  in  them  very  quickly, 
and  a  monument  belonging  to  the  family  of  JatTons,  which  is 
well  executed.  This  town  has  a  gramma r-fchool,  founded  by 
Bifhop  Vefy,  and  endowed  with  an  eilate  now  worth  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  fchool  houfe  was  rebuilt  in  an 
elegant  manner  in  the  year  1728.  This  town  has  the  manor 
and  lordfhip  of  the  pariih,  together  \vith  a  large  Craft  of  waits 
ground,  called  the  Park,  which  is  exceeding  ufefui  for  paltu* 
rage,  and  has  befides  five  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  wood 
growing  in  it* 

Stratford  is  commonly  called  Stratford  upon"  Avon" 
from  irs  fituation  upon  that  river,  and  to  diihnguifh  it  from  fe~* 
veral  other  towns  in  England  of  the  fame  name.  .  It  is  ninety- 
four  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  recorder,  a  high  fteward,  twelve  aldermen,  of  whom 
two  are  juiiices  of  the  peace,  and  twelve  capital  burgeffes. 
This  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  has  one  pariih  church,  and 
a  chapel  of  eafe.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  and 
it  is  thought  to  be  almoit  as  o!d  as  the  Norman  invaiion  ;  but 
parts  of  it  have  been  at  different  times  rebuilt.  Ic  was  for* 
rnerly  collegiate,  and  is  celebrated  for  containing  the  remains 
of  Shakefpeare,  our  immortal  dramatic  poet,  who  in  1564.  was 
interred  in  one  of  the  aifles  on  the  north  fide  of  the  church.  His 
grave  is  covered  with  a  florae,  which  has  the  following  in- 
fcription  : 

€e  Good  friend,  for  Jefus'fake,  forbear 
"  To  dig  the  duft  inclofed  here. 
*'  Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  fiones, 
"  And  curll  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 

And  in  the  wall  over  the  grave,  there  is  a  butt  of  him  in  mar- 
ble.   The  chapel  of  eafe  in  this  town  was  built  in  the  reign 
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of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  Hugh  Clopton,  Lord  Mayor  * 
of  London.  Herealfo  is  a  free  grammar- fchool,  and  an  alms* 
ho  life  founded  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  and  Hugh  Clop- 
ton,  who  built  the  chapel,  erected  at  this  place  a  ftcne  bridge, 
confifting  of  nine  arches,  over  the  river  Avon,  with  a  long 
caufey  at  the  end  of  it,  walltd  on  both  fides.  This  town  has 
a  great  trade  in  corn  and  malt. 

Birmingham  flands  upon  the  borders  of  Stafford  (hire,  at 
the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  London.  It 
is  a  large,  well  built  populous  town,  famous  forthemoft  in-' 
genious  artificers  in  all  forts  of  iron  and  fteel  fm all  wares,  in 
si!  forts  of  fire-arms,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  falfe  fiones 
for  buckles,  buttons,  &c.  which  are  made  here  in  vaft  quanti* 
ties,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  town  there  are  gardens,  which  they  call  Vauxhall, 
fmall  and  neat,  though  but  indifferently  fituated ;  thefe  are 
fometimes  illuminated  in  an  evening  ;  and  a  band  of  vocal  and 
inftrumental  misfic  plays  for  the  entertainment  of  the  com- 
pany. The  houfe  belonging  to  thefe  gardens  was  formerly  a 
feat  of  Sir  Lifter  Holts. 

Coleshill  is  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  fituationof 
the  town  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  bank  of  a  fmall  river 
called  the  Cole.  It  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and 
two  miles,  and  has  two  charity  fchools,  and  a  piece  of  land 
called  Pater-noiler-piece,  on  account  of  its  having  been  given 
by  one  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Digby's,  who  was  lord  of 
the  manor,  for  encouraging  children  to  learn  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  In  confequence  of  this  donation  all  the  children  in 
town  are  fent  in  their  turns,  by  one  at  a  time,  every  morning 
tochurch,at  the  found  of  the  bell,  when  each  kneeling  down, 
fays  the  Lord's  Prayer,  before  the  under-mafter,  and  by  him  is 
rewarded  with  a  penny.  Here  isaiione  bridge  over  the  river 
Cole. 

Atherstcn  is  commonly  called  Atherstcn  on  the 
Stour,  from  itsfauation  upon  that  river,  and  to  diftinguifhic 
from  a  village  of  the  fame  name,  in  this  county,  north  of 
Nuneaton,  upon  the  borders  of  Leicefterfhire.  it  is  one  hun- 
dred and  three  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  large  weil-buiit 
town,  with  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a  charity-fchool,  where 
twenty  girls  are  taught  to  read,  knit,  few,  and  fpin.  This 
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place  is  famous  for  its  cheefe  fair,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft 
in  England. 

Nuneaton  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  calleJ  Eaton*  a 
word  which  in  the  antient  Englifh  language  fignifies  the  Wa- 
ter Town*  and  may  have  been  applied  to  this  place  from  its 
fituation  on  the  river  Anker.  The  epithet  Nun  was  after- 
wards prefixed  to  the  name  of  Eaton,  from  a  nunnery  founded 
here.  It  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  ninety-eight  miles  from 
London  5  is  a  good  large,  well-built  town,  with  a  free-fchool, 
and  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

Rugby  ftands  upon  the  river  Avon,  at  the  diftance  of 
eighty-five  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  grammar  fchool, 
wkh  four  alrns-houfes,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza* 
bcth,  by  Laurence  Sheriff,  a  haberdafher  of  London.  Here  is 
alfo  a  charity-fchool  for  teaching  and  cloathing  thirty  poor 
children,  and  analms-houfe  for  maintaining  fix  poor  widows, 
built  and  endowed  by  Richard  Elborow,  of  this  place,  in  1707. 
Rugby  is  remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  butchers. 

Henley  is  alfo  called  Henley  in  Arden,  from  its  fixa- 
tion in  Arden,  which  was  the  antient  name  of  that  part  of  the 
county,  now  called  Woodland,  and  to  diftlnguifh  it  from  feve- 
ral  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  that  name.  It  ftands  near 
the  river  Alne,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  three  miles 
from  London,  and  has  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Wa/eney,  in  ths 
neighbourhood,  where  the  parifh  church  is.  This  chapel  was 
firft  builc  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  Edward  the  Third. 

Aulcester  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and  two 
miles  ;  it  ftands  upon  the  river  Avon,  and  is  a  very  antienc 
town  and  corporation,  with  a  free  fchool,  and  a  very  good 
market  for  corn. 

Bitford  ftands  upon  the  river  Avon,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Arrow,  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  miles  froa* 
London,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable. 

Kineton  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  called  Kim- 
Town,  from  its  market  for  black  cattle  :  others  are  of  opinion 
that  ic  was  calied  Kings-Town*  from  having  been  in  poffeflim 
of  the  kings  of  England,  particularly  of  Edward  the  Confcf. 
for,  and  William  the  Norman,    King  John  kept  his  cour{ 
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here  ;  and  near  the  town  there  is  a  fpring,  which  is  flill  called 
King  John's  Well.  Kineton  is  eighty-eight  miles  from  Lon- 
don, but  contains  nothing  worthy  of  note. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Combe,  Abbey, zhont.  four  miles  eaft  of  Coventry,  is  the  feat 
of  Lord  Craven.  This  place  was  formerly  famous  for  a  rich 
abbey,  for  monks  of  the  Ciftertian  order.  The  church  is  de- 
molifhed  ;  but  the  abbey  is  flill  ftanding;  and  it  is  this  edifice, 
with  fome  modern  additions  and  improvements,  which  forms 
the  feat  of  Lord  Craven. 

In  the  valley  below  Coleshill  are  the  feat  and  park  of  the  fa* 
rnily  of  the  Digbys.  The  hcufe  is  antient,  and  , the  fituation 
low,  which  renders  it  uncomfortable  in  winter;  but  in  fine 
weather  it  is  very  pleafant,  having  a  fine  ferpentine  river  in 
the  park,  and  being  adorned  with  very  agreeable  woods. 

About  a  mile  from  Meridan  is  Packington,  a  feat  of  the  Earl 
of  Aylesfcrd.  The  houfe  ftandscn  the  fouth  fide  of  the  road, 
and  the  park  on  the  north  fide,  A  large  arch  is  turned  over 
the  road,  wide  enough  for  a  wheel  carriage  to  pafs  over,  in  or- 
der to  have  a  communication  with  the  park,  without  going 
through  the  road. 

Ragley,  about  a  mile  from  Aulcefter,  is~a  feat  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  remarkable  for  its  fine  hall,  which  is  a  double  cube 
of  forty  feet.  The  reft  of  the  hcufe,  which  has  a  very  heavy 
appearance,  by  no  means  anfwers  in  fize  or  decoration  to  the 
fuperb  room  already  mentioned. 

Near  Atherfton  is  a  pleafant  little  feat  called  Mereval,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Stratford.  The  houfe  ftands  on  the  edge  of  a 
fteep  hill,  fo  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  country  for  feveral 
miles  ;  and  from  the  parlours  there  is  a  profpeft  of  a  rich  val», 
fcattered  with  towns  and  woods,  fo  intermixed  as  to  form  a 
delightful  profpeft. 

Malcot  Houfe,  near  Stratford,  is  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet  ;  Tamworth-Cajile  is  the  feat  of  Earl  Ferrers  ;  Newn- 
fyam-Paddox  that  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  \  Hewell  Grange^ 
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that  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  which  is  a  noble  modern  (true- 
ture,  and  the  park  is  very  pleafant ;  Stonely- Abbey,  five  miles 
from  Warwick,  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Leigh  -9  at  Compton  in  the 
Vale*  that  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton  ;  and  at  CajtU  Brum* 
vuicb  that  of  Lord  Hereford. 

High-Crofs  is  a  confiderable  village,  where  there  was  for- 
merly a  Roman  ftation,  as  appears  from  the  vaft  number  of 
antiquities  that  have  been  dug  up  here  at  different  times.  It 
is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  and  the  crofs  (landing  at  it,  from 
which  it  receives  its  name,  is  a  very  handfome  ftructure,  con- 
lifting  of  four  pillars  of  the  Tufcan  order,  above  which  rife 
four  Doric  columns,  fronting  as  many  roads,  with  a  dial  and 
a  globe  fupporting  the  crofs.  Theprofpedt  from  this  crofs  is 
cxtenfive  and  delightful. 

Maxtoket  a  village  near  Colefhill,  was  formerly  noted  on  ac* 
count  of  its  priory,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third  for  Auguftine  monks.  Great  part  of  this  ab- 
bey is  ftill  (landing,  and  it  appears  to  have  b^en  a  magnificent 
flrudiure.  One  of  the  Earls  oF  Huntingdon  built  a  ftrong 
caftle  about  a  mile  diftant  from  the  priory,  as  a  feat  for  him* 
felf  and  his  fucceflbrs;  but  it  has  fince  fallen  into  other  hanis. 
The  whole  of  this  ftately  ftrudlure  is  ftill  (landing,  it  having 
been  repaired  at  different  times,  and  is  now  one  of  Che  belt 
antient  edifices  of  the  kind  in  England,  The  gate  is  ex- 
tremely curious,  and  at  each  of  the  corners  are  lotcy  rowers 
with  battlements,  and  behind,  as  well  as  on  each  fide,  are  gar* 
dens  laid  out  with  elegance. 

Kenelwortb,  in  the  centre  of  Warwickfliire,  is  famous  for 
its  noble  caftle,  which  was  once  a  prifon  for  King  Edward  the* 
Second,  and  afterwards  a  palace  to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicefter,  who  is  faid  to  have  laid  out  fi*ty-thoufand  pounds 
in  repairing,  enlarging,  and  adorning  it.  He  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  here  for  feventeen  days,  in  a 
moll  gay  and  fplendid  manner,  with  the  greateft  variety  and 
magnificence  of  beafts  and  ftiovvs.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  expence  which  the  earl  was  at  in  entertaining  tne  Queea 
during  this  vifir,  and  of  the  largenefs  of  her  recinue,  as  weli 
as  of  his,  by  the  quantity  of  beer  which  was  drank  upori  ihis 
occafion,  which  announced  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  hogf- 
heads.  Kenelworth  Caitle  was  nearly  demolahed  in  the  civil 
wars ;  but  there  are  ftill  remaining  fo  many  walls,  gace^ 
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towers,  and  rooms,  as  convey  to  the  mind  fome  idea  of  its  an- 
tient  grandeur.  A  fplendid  convent  was  alfo  founded  at  Ke- 
Iielworth  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft  for  monks  of 
the  Auguftine  order;  and  great  part  of  the  ruins  of  this  abbey 
are  ft  ill  ftanding,  from  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
magnificent  ftrudure. 

At  Brown/over,  north  of  Rugby,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  caflle,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen. 

Rdgehill)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kineton,  is  famous  for  the 
jiiii  battle  between  Charles  the  Firft,  and  the  Parliament  in 
1642.  It  is  alfo  called  the  Vaieof  Red  Horfe,  from  the  form 
of  that  animal  cut  by  the  country  people  on  the  fide  of  the 
hill,  upon  red  foil,  near  Tyfoe;  fome  neighbouring  freeholders 
are  obliged  by  their  tenure  to  keep  it  clean  and  in  fhape. 

Newnham  Regis^  over  againft  Rugby,  and  near  the  river 
Swift,  is  remarkable  for  its  medicinal  waters  arifing  from  three 
fprings  fuppofed  to  be  percolated  through  a  mine  of  allum* 
The  waters,  which  are  of  a  milky  colour  and  tafte,  ar® 
reckoned  good  for  the  ftone.  They  are  very  diuretic,  and 
clofe  and  heal  green  wounds  ;  being  drank  with  fait  they  are 
iaxatiye,  and  with  fugar  reftringenu 

Dcvebridge,  upon  the  Avon,  was  antiently  a  Roman  ftation, 
caHed  Tripontium*  Here  the  frream  divides  in  two.  It  has 
an  inferiptien  denoting,  that  it  is  maintained  at  the  expence 
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THIS  county  is  bounded  by  Cumberland  on  the  weft  and 
north-weft,  hy  the  biflioprick  of  Durham  on  the  north- 
eaft,  by  Yorkfhire  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Lancalhire  on  the  fouth. 
It  expends  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  thirty  miles,  from  weft 
to  eaft  twenty^four  miles,  and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  fweet,  pleafant,  and  healthy  ;  but 
in  the  mountainous  parts  fharp  and  piercing.  This  county 
confifts  of  two  divifions,  the  Barony  of  Weftmoreland,  fame- 
times  called  the  Bottom,  and  the  Barony  of  Kendall-  The 
Barony  of  Weftmoreland,  which  comprehends  the  north  part 
of  this  county,  is  an  open  champaign  country,  twenty  miles 
long  and  fourteen  broad,  confifting  of  arable  land,  and  pro- 
ducing great  plenty  of  corn  and  grafs.  The  Barony  of  Ken- 
dall, fa  called  from  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  which  com- 
prehends the  fouth  part  of  the  county,  is  very  mountainous; 
the  vJlies  however  are  fruitful,  and  even  the  mountains  yield 
pafture  for  fheep  and  cattle.  Here  are  feveral  forefts  and  parks, 
and  both  baronies  afford  great  plenty  of  wood*  This  county 
is  well  fupplied  with  fifh ;  and  the  charre,  a  delicate  fort  of 
trout,  is  peculiar  to  the  river  Eden,  Winander  Mere,  and  Ul- 
lefwater.  The  weftern  mountains  of  this  county  are  fuppofed 
to  contain  vaft  quantities  of  copper  ore,  and  fame  veins  of 
gold  ;  but  as  the  expence  of  winning  the  ores,  on  account  of 
their  depth,  and  fame  other  inconveniencies,  has  been  found 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  value  of  what  metals  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  delignof  working  thefe  mines  has  been  laid  afide. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  this  county  areftockings  and  wool- 
len cloth. 

This  county  is  chiefly  eminent  for  being  the  wildeft,  mod 
barren,  and  uncultivated  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  though  very 
healthy,  people  living  here  to  a  very  great  age*  In  cities  and 
great  towns  fcarcely  one  third  that  are  born  furvive  tne  age  of 
two  years  5  but  in  this  county  not  above  one  in  thirteeen  or 
fourteen  dies  within  that  period.    But  difmal  as  this  county 
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is  in  general,  there  are  in  it  a  great  number  of  natural  and  ro- 
mantic beauties. 

This  county  is  well  watered  with  feveral  rivers,  and  fome 
lakes  or  large  bodies  of  water,  generally  called  meres  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden,  the 
Eimot,  the  Loder,  and  the  Can.  The  Eden  is  a  river  of 
Cumberland,  and  has  been  already  defcribed  in  the  account 
given  of  that  county.  The  Eimot  has  its  origin  from  a  lake 
called  tJlieiwater,  upon  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  a  few 
miles  fouth  of  Penrith.  This  lake  is  fupplied  by  fix  fmall 
ftreams,  four  of  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
Glepkern  iiver,  Glenkwidin  river,  Glenkriden  river,  and 
Hawfwater ;  but  the  other  two  have  no  names.  From  Ullef- 
water  the  Eimot  runs  north  by  Penrith,  and  falls  into  the 
Eden,  about  two  or  three  miles  north  of  that  town.  The 
Loder  is  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  Gladdwr, 
a  Britifh  word,  which  fignifies  clear  or  limpid  water.  It  iffues 
from  a  lake  called  Broadwater,  fouth-eaft  of  Ullefwater^  and 
running,  north,  falls  into  the  Eimot  near  Penrith.  The'  river 
Can,  Ken,  or  Kent,  derives  its  name  and  origin  from  a  lake 
called  Kentmere,  near  Amblefide ;  and  running  fouth-eaft, 
pafles  by  Kendal,  and  there  forming  an  angle,  runs  fouth-weft, 
and  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea  a  few  miles  weft  of  Burton.  Other 
lefs  confiderable  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Winder,  the 
Lavennet-Beck,  the  Swindale-Beck,  and  the  Blenkern-Beck. 
The  principal  lake  in  this  county,  and  indeed  the  greateft  in 
all  England,  is  Winander  Mere,  prabably  fo  called  from  its 
winding  bank?.  It  lies  fouth  of  Amblefide,  upon  the  borders 
of  Cumb&rland,  and  is  ten  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  two  miles  in  breadth.  The  water  is  exceeding  clear. 
There  are  feveral  ifiands  in  it,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  one 
continued  reck,  is  in  fome  places  faid  to  be  very  deep. 

This  county  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  each  ward  into 
ccnftablewicks.  Weftmoreland  never  was  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, rapes,  or  wapentakes,  like  other  counties,  becaufe,  as  is 
fuppofed,  the  inhabitants  antiently  paid  no  fubfidies,  having 
been  thought  fufficiently  charged  in  the  border  fervice  againft 
the  Scots.  This  county  has  no  city,  but  contains  eight  mar- 
ket towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  York  :  that  part  of  it 
called  the  Barony  of  Weftmoreland  is  comprehended  in  the 
diocefe  of  Carlifle;  and  the  other  part,  called  the  Barony  of 
Kendal,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chelter  \  both  baronies  containing 
iWnjr-.wo  parifhes.  MARKET- 
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market  -  towns, 

Appleby  is  two  hundred  and  fixty-eight  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  the  county  town.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  for- 
merly flieriffs  of  its  own,  and  to  have  been  a  county  of  it  elf. 
King  Henry  the  Firft  gave  it  privileges  equal  to  tho/e  of  the 
city  of  York,  which  privileges  were  con  fumed  by  Henry  the 
Second,  Henry  the  Third,  and  other  fucceeding  Kin^s.  Irj 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Firft  it  had  a  mayor  and  two 
provofts,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  alder- 
men,  a  common-council,  and  two  ferjeants  at  nri?ce. 

Appleby  is  pleafantly  fituatcd  on  the  b  inks  of  the  river 
Eden7  by  which  it  is  almoft  furrounded  ;  but  though  it  is  the 
county  town,  it  is  by  no  means  the  ncheft  or  the  handfomeft  in 
the  county.  Itconfifts  chiefly  of  one  broad  ftreet,  whic  >  runs 
with  an  eafy  afcent  from  north  to  fouch.  At  one  end  of  rhis 
'lireet  is'an  antient  caftle,  fortified  by  the  river,  and  by  large 
trenches,  where  the  river  does  not  fur  round  it  Here  are  two 
churches,  a  free  fchool,  and  an  hofpital,  founded  in  1651,  by 
the  Lady  Anne,  daughter  and  hcirefs  of  George  Lord  Clif* 
ford,  and  endowed  tor  a  governefs  and  twelve  other  widows 
commonly  called  the  mother  and  twel *e  filters.  This  place 
has  a  town  hall,  where  the  aifizes  are  hei  J,  a  county  goal,  a 
bridge  ever  the  river  Eden,  and  has  the  belt  corn  market  in  all 
thefe  northern  parts.. 

Kendal,  or  Candale,  is  fo  called  fromi  ts  firuation  In  the 
dale  or  valley  of  the  nver  Can.  It  is  alfo  calied  Kirkby  Kendal^ 
or  Candaie^  from  its  church  or  kirk.  It  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hx  miles  from  London,  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,  and  is  governed  under  the  charter  of  Kmg  James  the 
Firft,  by  a  mayor,  a  lecorder,  a  town-clerk,  twelve  aldermen, 
twenty-four  burgeffes,  ane  two  attornies,  It  has  feven  trading 
.companies;  the  merce/s,  fheermen,  cordwainers,  tanners, 
glovers,  taylorf,  and  pewterers,  who  have  each  a  diftincihall  ; 
and  here  are  kept  the  feiTions  of  the  peace  for  that  part  or  the 
county  called  the  Barony  of  Kendal. 

This  is  the  largtft  town  in  the  county,  and  is  much  fupe- 
rior  to  Appleby  in  trade,  wealth,  buildings,  and  number  of 
inhabitants.  It  confiits  chiefly  of  two  good  ftreets,  and  has  a 
large  beautiful  church,  with  twelve  chapels  of  eafe.  Near 
the  church  is  a  free- fchool,  well  endowed  with  exhibitions  for 
fome  fcholars  lo  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  Here  is  a  cha- 
rity-fchool  for  fixteen  boys  and  ten  girls,  who  are  all  cloathed 

and 
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and  taught;  and  over  the  river  Can  are  two  bridges,  one  of 
ftone  and  another  of  wood*  Kendal  has  had  a  confiderable 
trade  in  the  woollen  manufacture  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third  ;  and  particular  laws  were  enacted  for  regu- 
lating Kendal  cloth,  as  early  as  the  times  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond and  Henry  the  Fourth.  This  town  is  aifo  famous  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  diuggets,  ferges,  hats  and  worfted 
jam  (lockings. 

Ambleside  is  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  antiently  a  large  city,  and  a  ftatiori  of  the  Ro- 
many many  of  whofe  coins  have  been  found  here*  Here  is  a 
confiderable  manufacture  of  cloth.  The  town  is  fituated  oft 
the  fwift  decline  of  a  hill,  over  which  many  high  mountains 
arife  towards  the  nonh. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  that  is  a  Church  or  Kirk  in  the  Dale  of 
the  River  Lon.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  miles  front 
London,  and  is  a  pretty  large  town,  with  an  handfome  church, 
a  good  (lone  bridge  over  the  Lon,  and  a  manufacture  of  wool- 
len cloth. 

Kirkby  Steven  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  front 
London.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Eden,  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  yarn  (lockings,  and  has  a  free-fchool,  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Wharton  family. 

Burton  is  two  hundred  and  forty- four  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Lancafliire. 

O&TON  is  two  hundred  and  feventy-one  miles  from  Lon- 
don. There  are  wet  moffes  hereabouts,  in  which  fubtef 
*aneous  trees  have  been  often  dug  up, 

Ercugh,  or  Burgh  under  Sttmmore,  fignifies  a  borough  un- 
der atfony  mountain,  a  diftinction  derived  from  the  fituauon  of 
this  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Stanmore.  It  is 
two  hundred  and  fixty  milts  from  London,  and  is  feparated 
into  two  parts, one  Called  Upper  Biough,  and  Church  Brough, 
and  the  other  calkd  the  Lower  Brough,  and  the  Market 
Biough.  In  Up  per  Brough  there  is  a  church,  with  a  cattle 
and  a  tort  called  Caefar's  Tower,  in  the  other  divifion  is  a 
market-place,  where  the  market  is  held,  which  is  very  con- 
fiderable* 

Remarkable 
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Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

Near  Kirkby  Stephen,  about  twelve  miles  from  Appleby,  are 
the  remains  of  Pentagon  Caftle^  antiently  the  fears  of  the 
Lords  Clifford,  which,  when  in  its  prime,  was  a  ftrong  build- 
ing, the  walls  being  four  yards  thick,  with  battlements  upon 
them.  Time,  and  the  neglect  of  the  owners,  have  brought 
them  to  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Appleby  Cajlle  (lands  on  the  brink  of  a  lofty  eminence* 
fronting  towards  the  eaft,  beneath  which  runs  the  river  Eden,. 
It  is  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  but  of  late  years 
much  neglected  by  the  family.  The  profpeft  from  the  ter- 
race, which  is  under  the  eaftern  front  of  the  caftle,  is  very 
'beautiful.  To  the  right,  the  river  Eden  forms  a  winding  lake» 
the  diftance  of  half  a  mile,  whofe  banks  are  clothed  with 
lofty  hanging  woods,  defcending  in  a  fwirt  but  regular  fweep 
to  the  brink  of  the  Itream,  Bdow,  the  water  murmurs  over 
a  weir,  where  a  mill  adds  to  the  pleafing  founds*  On  the  left, 
lofty  cliffs  and  precipices  arife  perpendicularly  from  the  wa- 
ter, over  whofe  brows  oaks  and  aflies  hanging,  render  their 
afpeft  more  romantic  by  the  folemn  fhade.  On  the  ground 
above,  the  public  road  leading  to  Appleby,  winds  up  the  hilJt 
on  whofe  fide  fome  cottages  are  fcattered  \  whilft  all  behind 
the  diftant  ground  is  formed  by  mountains  ft  ado  wed  with 
clouds. 

Acorn-Bank^  late  the  feat  of  the  Dalftons,  but  now  of  Wihm 
liam  North,  Efq,  is  an  elegant  modern  building,  covered  with 
fine  plantations.  It  commands  an  agreeable  though  narrow 
profpefl:  over  rich  meadows  to  the  fouth,  defcending  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Temple  Sowerby. 

Whinfield  Park  is  an  antient  foreft,  which  is  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Thanet.  Here  is  a  large  track  of  ground,  lately 
enclofed  from  the  park,  on  which  corn  now  grows.  Nothing 
can  give  greater  pleafure  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  than  to  be* 
hold  cultivation  and  induftry  extending  their  genial  influence 
over  the  heatrrand  the  wafte,  the  foreft  and  the  chafe. 

<c  About  a  mile  up  the  woody  declivity  of  the  hill  that  leads 
down  to  Amblehde  (fays  a  learned  and  ingenious  traveller), 
we  faw  a  moft  amazing  Cafcade^  totally  different  from  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  rufting  of  the  waters  founded  through 
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the  wood,  and  feemed  at  once  as  if  burfting  over  our  heads, 
and  tumbling  beneath  our  feet.  This  was  foon  reconciled  ; 
for  in  a  few  fteps  we  perceived  ourfelves  to  be  upon  the  fum- 
mit  of  a  cliff,  which  overhung  the  channel  of  the  ftream, 
where  an  old  oak  fufpended  his  romantic  boughs  over  the  pre- 
cipice* This  was  the  only  opening  of  the  wood,' or  fittiation, 
where  we  could  look  into  this  tremendous  gulf.  The  river 
which  falls  here,  rifes  on  the  very  height  of  the  mountains, 
and  flows  in  a  ve*y  confined  channel  through  an  opening  of 
the  rocks,  the  edges  of  which  were  grown  with  ftately  trees, 
and  thronged  with  thickets  of  hazel,  birch,  and  holly.  We 
looked  upwards  from  the  place  where  we  flood  for  about  one 
hundred  perpendicu  ar  yards,  where  we  faw  the  river  in  two 
flreams  pouring  through  the  trees;  about  the  mid-way  it 
unied,  and  was  again  broken  by  a  craggy  mead,  overgrown 
with  tern  and  brufh  wood,  v^hich  threw  it  into  two  branches, 
foaming  and  making  a  horrid  noife;  but  it  foon  united  again* 
and  irom  thence  precipitated  into  a  deep  and  dreary  gulf,  about 
fixty  yards  below  the  cliff  on  which  we  ftood*  from  whence  it 
tumbled  from  rock  to  rock,  and  daffaed  through  a  rough  and 
craggy  channel  to  Amblefide,  with  a  mighty  found,  which  fo 
iWok  the  air  as  to  give  a  fenfible  agitation  to  the  nerves,  like 
the  effcdt  of  a  thunderclap/'. 

At  Boroughbridge  is  a  fingle  boufe,  fituated  in  a  very  deep 
narrow  valky,  hemmed  in  on  every  fide  with  mountains  covered 
with  verdure.  A  fine  ftream  ferpenrines  through  the  vale,  and 
here  and  there  little  cottages  are  difperfed,  with  fcanty  enclo- 
fures  of  meadow  ground  ;  over  which  hangs  a  narrow  wood, 
from  the  nfing  of  the  hills.  Shut  in  on  every  fide,  this  is  a 
place  calculated  for  the  moft  folemn  retirement.  In  winter 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  for  feveral  weeks,  do  not  touch  the  vale, 
and  onlv  gild  the  mountains,  along  whofe  fides  the  oppofite 
land  lends  an  extenfive  (hadow,  wnofe  gradations  are  daily 
maiked  by  the  peafant's  watchful  eye,  longing  for  returning 
vegetation. 

At  Crakenthorpt  near  Appleby,  are  feveral  large  camps; 
and  here  have  been  found  many  remains  of  Roman  and  other 
antiquities. 

Near  Kirkby  Stephen  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  called  Hartley 
Caftle*  which  was  built  before  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Second  i  and  near  Kendal  are  the  ruins  of  another  caflle,  called 
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Kendal  Cajlle?  but  when  or  by  whom  it  was  built  does  not 
appear. 

Beltham  Cajlle,  feven  miles  from  Kendal,  is  the  feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby;  and  Lowther  Hall,  near  Ullefwater,  is  the 
feat  of  the  Earl  of  LonfdaJe. 

In  Betham  Park,  near  Burton,  is  a  petrifying  fpring,  called 
the  DrippingJVelL — At  Levens,  fouth  of  Kendal,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Can,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome  ftone  bridgeware 
ftill  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  an  antient  round  building,  which 
is  called  Kirkjhead,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  antiently  a  temple, 
dedicated  to  Diana* 

Kirkby  Tbore  ftands  upon  an  ancient  Roman  military  way, 
leading  from  Carlifle;  and  adjoining  to  it,  upon  the  fame 
caufeway,  in  the  place  where  the  maiden  way  terminates,  are 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  town,  now  called  Whelp  Cajlle,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  Gallagum  or  Gallatum  of  the  Romans* 
Coins  and  urns  have  been  frequently  dug  up  here* 

Oppofite  to  Penrith,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Eimot,  and 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Eimot  and  Loder,  is  a  large  round 
intrenchment,  incloling  a  plain  area.  It  has  two  paftages, 
oppofite  each  anoiher,  and  is  called  King  Arthur's  Round  Table* 
The  intrenchments  are  on  the  infide,  which  fhew  it  not  to 
have  been  defigned  for  a  place  of  ftrengtb,  but  rather  a  fort  of 
amphitheatre  for  jufts  and  tournaments. 

Near  King  Arthur's  Round  Table  is  a  ftone  font,  in  the 
form  of  a  horfe  fhoe,  opening  towards  the  table,  and  called  by 
fome  King  Arthur's  Cajlle.  It  is  alfo  called  Mayburgh  or  May* 
brought  a  name  which  in  the  antient  Saxon  language  fignifies 
a  fort  of  union  and  alliance,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  peace  concluded  here  in  the  year  926,  between  iEchel- 
ftan,  King  of  England,  Conftantine,  King  of  Scotland,  Hac- 
val,  King  of  Waies,  and  other  Princes. 

Brougham,  upon  the  military  way  to  Carlifle,  where  that  way 
crofles  the  river  Eimot,  was  the  Brovoniacum  or  Brocovum  ot 
the  Romans,  in  which  the  company  of  the  Defenfores  were 
ftationed.  Though  time  has  reluced  this  antient  city  to  a 
village,  yet  it  has  preferved  the  Roman  name  aimofi  entire; 
and  here  have  been  found  feveral  coins,  altars,  and  other  tetti. 
monies  of  its  fplendour  and  antiquities* 

Vol.  II*  .  2  X  WILT- 
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WILTSHIRE. 

^TpHIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by 
JL  Gloucefterfhire,  on  the  north-eaft  by  Berkftiire,  on  the 
weft  by  Somerfetfhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Dorfetfhire,  and  on  the 
fouth-eaft  by  Hampfhire.  It  extends  in  length,  from  north  to 
fouth,  forty  miles,  in  breadth  thirty  miles,  and  is  one  hundred 
and  forty' two  miles  in  circumference* 

The  air  of  Wiltfeire  is  fweet  and  healthy  ;  it  is  fharp  on  the 
hills,  but  mild  in  the  vallies,  even  in  winter.  The  northern 
part  of  this  county,  called  North  Wiltfhire,  abounds  with 
pleafant  rifings  and  clear  ftreams,forming  a  variety  of  delightful 
profpe£fo  ;  the  fouthern  part  is  very  rich  and  fruitful,  and  the 
middle,  called  Salifbury  Plain,  from  the  city  of  Salifbury  in  the 
neighbourhood,  confifts  chiefly  of  downs,  which  afford  the 
fceft  pafture  for  fheep.The  foil  of  the  hills  and  down?  in  general 
is  chalk  and  clay,  but  the  vallies  between  them  abound  with 
corn  fields  and  rich  meadows  ;  and  here  are  made  great  quan- 
tities of  as  good  cheefe  as  moll  in  England*  In  fome  parts  of 
Wiltfhire,  particularly  about  Eaft  Lavington,  is  found  a  fort 
of  herbage,  calkd  Knot-Grafs,  near  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
nfed  :n  feeding  hogs.  In  the  Upper  Avon,  near  Ambrefbury, 
is  found  a  fmall  fifh,  called  a  loach,  which  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  put  into  a  gl^fs  of  fack,  and  fwallow  alive. 
The  north  part  cf  this  county  yields  great  plenty  of  wood  ; 
and  in  the  fouth  parts,  particularly  at  Chilmark,  near  Hindon, 
are  exceeding  good  quarries,  where  the  ftones  are  very  large  ; 
fome  of  them  are  fixty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  thicknefs, 
without  a  flaw*  As  there  is  no  coal  in  this  county,  fewel  is 
fcarce* 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Thames,  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Avon,  the  Nedder,  the  Willey,  the  Bourne, 
and  the  Kennet.  The  Thames  enters  the  north  part  of  this 
county^  from  Gloucefleifhire,  near  its  fource,  and  runs  eaft- 
wards  by  Cricklade^  into  Bcrkfhire.  The  Upper  Avon  rifes 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  near  Devizes,  <md  runs  fouth- 
ward,  b)T  Salifbury,  into  Hampfhire.   The  Lower  Avon  rifes 
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in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  entering  this  county  near  Malmelbury, 
runs  fouth  by  Chippenham,  and  turning  weftward,  feparatea 
the  counties  of  Gl  >ucefterfhire  ajid  Somerfetfhire.  The  Ned- 
der  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  for  an  adder,  allu- 
ding to  its  winding  ftrearn.  It  rifes  not  far  from  Shahefbury, 
in  Dorfetfhire,  upon  the  borders  of  this  couity.  The  WYley 
rifes  near  Warminfter,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  after  receiving 
the  Nedder,  fall*  inco  the  Upper  Avon,  on  the  welt  fide  of  Sa~ 
liftury.  The  Bourne  rifes  not  far  from  Great  Bed  win,  and 
running  fouth,  falls  into  the  Upper  Avon,  on  the  eali  ude  of 
Saiifbury  The  Kennet  rifes  near  the  fpring  of  the  Upper 
Avon,  and  runs  eaftward  by  Marlborough,  into  Berxihire. 
The  lefs  confiderable  rivers  of  this  councy  are  the  Calne,  the 
Were,  and  the  Deveril. 

Wikfhire  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  hundreds,  and  con* 
tains  one  city,  and  twenty-four  market-towns,  It  lies  in  the 
province  of  York,  and  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  and  has  three 
hundred  and  four  parifhes.  The  principal  manufa&ure  is 
Englifh  broad  cloths,  the  heft  of  which  are  made  in  this  county* 


C        I        T  Y. 

SALISBURY  is  eighty-three  miles  from  London  :  It  is  a 
bifhop's  fee  5  and  the  ciry,  which  is  not  much  more  than  five 
hundred  years  old,  owes  its  origin  to  a  cathedral  founded  here 
in  1219,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  by  Bi- 
fhop  Poor,  who  removed  hither  from  Old  Sarum,  upon  which 
the  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  followed  him. 
New  Sarum,  or  Salifbury,  as  it  then  began  to  be  called,  in- 
creifed  fo  fa  ft,  that  it  was  incorporated  by  King  Henry  the 
Tnird,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  high  lie  ward,  a  re- 
corder, a. deputy-recorder,  twenty-four  aldermen,  thirty  com- 
mon council-men,  a  town-clerk,  and  three  fcrjeanta  at  cnace. 
This  is  a  large,  well-built,  clean  city,  fituated  in  a  valley,  and 
waiereu  by  the  Upper  Avon  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  by  the 
Bourne  on  the  eaft,  The  ftreets  are  generally  fpacious,  and 
built  at  right  angles*  The  cathedral,  which  was  finifljed  in 
1258,  at  the  expenceof  above  twenty 'fix  tnoufand  pounds  is, 
for  a  Gothic  building,  the  moft  elegant  and  regular  in  tne 
kingdom.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Jantnorn,  with  a  beautified 
fpire  of  free  ftone  in  the  middle,  which  is  four  hundred  and 
ten  feet  high,  being  the  highelt  in  England.  The  length  of 
the  church  is  four  hundred  and  levency-eight  feet,  the  breadth 
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h  feventy-fix  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  vaulting  eighty  feet. 
Theoutfide  is  magnificent,  there  being  no  outfide  wall,  but 
only  buttrefles  and  windows.  The  windows  are  faid  to  be  as 
many  as  the  days  in  a  year  j  and  a  particular  defcription  of  its 
feveral  ornaments  would  make  a  confiderable  volume.  The 
bells  for  the  fervice  of  thischurch,  which  are  eight  in  number^ 
hang  on  a  (bong,  high  built  fteeple,  erecled  in  another  quarter 
cf  the  church* yard  ;  the  walls  of  the  fpire,  which  towards 
the  top  are  little  more  than  four  inches  thick,  being  judged  too 
weak  for  fuch  a  weight  of  metal  \  fo  that  in  the  cathedral 
there  is  only  one  bell,  which  rin%s  when  the  bifliop  comes  to 
the  choir.  This  church  has  a  cloifter,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  fquare^  and  of  as  fine  workmanfhip  as  any  in 
England.  The  chapter-houfe,  which  is  an  octagon,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference;  and  yet  thereof 
bears  all  upon  one  (m a !  1  pillar  in  the  centre,  fo  much  too  weak 
Sn  appearance  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  prodigious  weight, 
that  the  conftruclion  of  this  building  is  thought  one  of  the 
greateft  curiofities  in  England.  There  is  a  library  well  fur- 
niflied  with  books,  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  and  adjoining 
to  it  is  a  clofe,  for  the  refidence  of  the  canons  and  prebenda- 
ries, which  is  fo  large  and  well  built,  that  it  looks  like  a  fine 
ciry  of  itfelf. 

Bcfides  the  cathedral,  there  are  in  this  city  three  other 
churches,  and  charity  fchools,  in  which  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  children  are  taught  and  cloaihed.  It  has  an  hofpital  or 
college,  founded  in  1683,  by  Bifhop  Ward,  for  (en  widows 
of  poor  clergymen  -9  and  here  are  feveral  boarding  fchools,  for 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  This  city  has  a  fpacious  mar- 
ket place,  in  which  is  a  fine  town-houfe  ;  and  the  water  of  the 
Avon  runs  through  the  ftreets  in  canals,  lined  with  brick. 
There  are  no  vauits  in  the  churches,  nor  cellars  in  any  part 
of  the  city,  the  foil  being  fo  moift,  that  the  water  rifes  up  in 
graves  dug  in  the  cathedral,  and  is  fometimes  two  feet  high  in 
the  chapter  houfe.  The  manufactures  of  this  city  are  flannels, 
druggets,  and  the  cloth  called  Salifbury  whites.  It  is  famous 
for  the  manufactures  of  bone-lace  and  cutlery  wares ;  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  flouriihing  a  city  as  any  in  iingland,  that 
depends  entirely  on  a  home  trade. 


MARKET-TOWNS. 

OtB  Sarum  (lands  at  thediftance  of  one  mile  north  of  the 
city  of  Salifbury,  and  was  formerly  the  fee  of  a  biflbop,  who 
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had  a  caftle  and  cathedral  here;  but  King  Stephen  quarrelling 
with  Bifhop  Roger,  feized  the  caftle,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it, 
which  was  the  firft  occafion  of  the  ruin  of  this  antient  city  ; 
for  not  long  after,  Bifhop  Poor  tranflated  the  epifcopal  feat  to 
the  valley  below  it,  where  the  city  of  Salifbury  now  ftands, 
and  founded  a  cathedral  there;  and  the  citizens  being  often 
vexed  at  the  infolence  of  the  garrifon,  and  labouring  under 
inconveniences  from  the  want  cf  water,  and  on  account  of  the 
bleaknefs  of  the  air,  to  which  the  height  of  their  fituation  ex- 
pofed  them,  removed  to  the  new  city.  Old  Sarum  is  now  re* 
(Jucedto  a  fingle  farm-houfe,  and  yet  it  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  who  are  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  adja- 
cent lands.  This  town  is  as  antient  as  the  old  Britons,  and 
the  ruins  have  an  auguft  appearance. 

Wilton  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river  Willey.  It  is  eighty- five  miles  diftant  from  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  was  a  bifhop's  fee,  with 
twelve  parifh  churches,  and  the  great  road  from  London  to  the 
Weft  of  England  pafled  through  it ;  but  Robert  Wyvil,  Bi« 
lhop  of  Salifbury,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  having 
by  the  King's  grant  turned  the  weftern  road  through  the  city 
of  Salifbury,  this  town  foon  declined,  it  is  governed  under 
the  charter  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  a  mayor,  a  recor- 
der, five  aldermen,  three  capital  burgeffes,  eleven  common- 
council-men,  a  town  clerk,  a  king*s  bailiff,  and  a  mayor's  fer- 
jeant  ;  and  here  the  county  courts  are  uiually  held,  and  the 
knights  of  the  fhire  chofen*  It  is  now,  however,  only  an  in- 
confiderable  place,  with  only  one  church,  and  a  tapeftry  ma- 
nufacture. 

Malmsbury  ftands  on  a  hill,  which  has  no  lefs  than  fix 
bridges  over  the  river  Avon,  it  is  ninety  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  formerly  had  walls,  and  a  large  ftrong  cattle,  which 
has  long  fince  been  deftroyed.  It  is  a  neat  town,  and  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  This 
place  was  formerly  famous  for  its  abbey,  great  part  of  which 
ftill  remains.  It  was  at  firft  only  an  hermitage,  where  Mail- 
dulphus  a  famous  hermit  reiided,  and  from  whom  ihe  town 
took  its  name,  After  refiding  in  this  folirude  fume  years,  he 
found  means  to  change  his  hermitage  into  a  monaftery.  This 
town  was  firft  incorporated  by  Edward,  King  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  about  the  year  916.  It  is  now  governed  uuder  a  char- 
ter of  King  William  the  Third,  by  an  alderman,;  who  is 
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chofen  yearly,  twelve  capital  burgefTes,  and  four  afliftants, 
landholders  and  commoners.  It  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  parifh  , 
church,  which  was  formerly  an  abbey  church,  and  in  which  is 
flill  to  be  feen  the  fepulchral  monument  of  King  Arthur,  who1 
was  burred  under  the  high  altar.  Here  is  an  almfhoufe  for 
four  men  and  four  women,  founded  by  Mr,  Jenner,  goldfmilh 
of  London. 

Marlborough  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill  of  white  ftone  or  chalk,  antiently  called  Marie. 
It  is  feventy-five  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  antient  bo- 
rough by  prefcription,  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  two juftices, 
twelve  aldermen,  twenty,  four  burgefies,  a  town  clerk,  two 
bail  ills,  two  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  other  officers.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  confiding  chiefly  of  one  broad  flreet,  with  a 
piazza  on  one  whole  fide  of  itc  It  ftands  in  the  great  road- 
from  London  to  Bath  and  Bnftol,  and  is  well  furnilhed  with 
convenient  inns.  Here  are  two  parifh  churches,  and  a  charity 
fchcol  ;  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  an  artificial 
mount,  with  a  fpira!  wa!k  ;  and  on  the  top  is  an  oclagon  fu (Ti- 
mer houfe.  There  are  only  a  few  manufactories  in  this  place,, 
the  chief  tradefmen  of  the  town  being  fhopkeepers.  To  the 
fouth  of  the  town  are  fome  ruins  of  a  priory,  particularly  the 
gatehoufe. 

ChippenhaMj  called  by  the  Saxons  Cyppanham,  a  mir- 
Het-plGce^  is  diftant  from  London  ninety-  four  miles,  and  was* 
an  antient  borough  by  prefcription  ;  but  being  incorporated 
by  Queen  Mary,  it  is  now  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  twelve 
burgefles.  It  is  a  large,  populou?,  well-built  town,  with  a 
magnificent  church  and  a  charity-fchool.  Here  is  a  bridge  of , 
fixteen  arches  over  the  Lower  Avon,  and  a  manufacture  of 
cloth.  It  ftands  in  the  great  road  between  London  and  Brif- 
tol  ;  and  at  Weft  mead,  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  are  fre- 
quent horfe-races. 

Calne  is  eighty-eight  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is  a, 
borough  by  prefcription,  having  fent  members  to  parliament 
ever  finCf  the  twenty- fixth  year  of  Edward  the  Firft.  It  is 
governed  by  two  ftewards,  chofen  yearly,  and  burgeffes  with- 
out limitation;  and  is  a  populous,  well-built,  little  town, 
iituated  on  a  ficny  hill,  near  a  fmall  river  of  the  fame  name, 
that  runs  into  the  Lower  Avon.  Here  is  a  neat  church,  a 
charity-fchool,  and  a  manufa&ory  of  cloth. 

Devizes 
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Devizes  or  the  Vies,  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
I  Latin  name  Divifae,  which  fignifies  divifions9  and  might  be 
conferred  upon  this  town  from  its  having  been  antiently  divi- 
ded between  the  king  and  the  birtiop  of  Salifbury.  I:  was  in- 
corporated by  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  recorder,  eleven  matters,  and  thirty-fix  common- 
council-men.  It  is  a  large,  populous  townt  and  is  eighty- 
nine  miles  from  London,  It  (lands  on  an  eminence,  and*con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  two  long  ftreets,  running  parallel  one  to  ano- 
ther. Here  are  three  parifh  churches,  a  chapel,  a  meeting- 
Houfe  for  proteftant  difTenters;  and  a  very  good  charity- fchool. 
This  place  is  ill  fuppiied  with  water,  butjias  a  good  manu- 
facture for  woollen  cloths,  particularly  druggets,  and  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  malt;  and  here  is  one  of  the  beft  markets  in 
England  for  corn,  wool,horfes,  and  ali  forts  of  cattle. 

Ambresbury  is  thought  by  feme  to  take  its  name  from 
Ambrpfius  Aurelianus,  a  Briton,  who,  in  the  decienfion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  affumed  the  government  of  this  county,  and 
founded  a  monaftery  here,  which  gave  rife  to  the  town.  But 
others  areof  opinion  that  the  town  is  more  antient,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  Ambres,  the  fuppofed  name  of  an  antient 
neighbouring  pile.  It  is  feventynine  miles  from  London, 
i  has  a  handfome  church,  a  charity-fchoj!,  and  fome  good  inns. 

j  Bedwin,  called  alfo  Great  Bedwin,  {lands  upon  the 
i|  borders  ot  Berklhire,  at  the  diftahde  of  feventy-one  miles 
I  from  London,  and  is  an  antient  borough  by  prefcription,  go- 
I  vemed  by  a  portreeve,  chofen  yearly  at  the  eourt  ket  of  the 
J  lord  of  the  borough;  the  portreeve  ehufes  a  bailiff' and  other 
t|  officers.  Here  is  a  fpacious  church,,  built  of  flints,  with  a  ce- 
|ment  a.lmoil  as  hard  as  the  (tones.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
|  crofs,  with  a  high  tower  in  the  middle,  and  a  ring  of  fix  good 
I  bells.  It  has  feveral  antient  monuments,  particularly  that  to 
J  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  father  of  Edward  Duke  of 
|  Somerfet,  who  was  Protector  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth* 

I  Auburn  is  feventy-three  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is 
Ij  a  frnall  mconfiderabie  town,  of  no  note. 

II  Bradford  is  a  contra&ion  of  the  antient  Saxon  name 
,  Bradenford,  which  lignifies  broad  for d%  and  was  thus  called 
I  Jromaforu  a.  this  place  over  the  Lower  Avon,  upon  the  bank 
;   of  wkici*  «  is  fituated,  at  the  diftance  of  ninety-nine  miles 
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from  London,  This  town  has  a  bridge  over  the  river  Avon  * 
and  here  are  two  charity  fchools,  and  a  great  manufacture  of 
broad  cloth. 

Crekelade,  or  Cricklade,  is  eighty-three  miles  diftant 
from  London,  and  is  an  antient  borough  by  prefcription,  go- 
verned by  a  bailiff.  It  contains  about  fourteen  hundred 
houfes,  and  has  a  parifh  church,  and  a  free-fchool  founded  by 
Robert  Jenner,  Efq. 

Heytesbury  is  diftant  from  London  ninety-four  miles* 
and  is  an  antient  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bai- 
liff and  burgeffes.  Here  is  a  collegiate  church,  with  four  pre- 
bendaries, a  free-fchoGi,  and  an  almfhoufe  for  twelve  poor 
men  and  women. 

Downton,  or  Dunkton,  is  pleafantly  fituated  orv  the 
bank  of  the  Upper  Avon,  at  the  diftance  of  eighty-three 
miles  from  London,  and  is  an  antient  borough  by  prefcription, 
governed  by  a  mayor,  chofen  at  the  lord  of  the  manor's  court 
leet. 

Lavington  is  alfo  called  East  Lavington,  and  Mar- 
ket Lavington,  by  way  of  diftinflion  from  a  village  fitua- 
ted near  it,  called  Weft  Lavington,  and  Bifhop's  Lavington. 
It  is  very  pleafantly  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  eighty-nine  miles 
from  London ;  and  here  are  two  almftioufes  and  a  free-fchool 
liberally  endowed. 

Highworth  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  on  a  high 
hill,  near  the  borders  of  Berkihire.  It  is  feventy-feven  miles 
diftant  from  London,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  alder- 
man, but  contains  nothing  remarkable. 

Luggershall  is  feventy«five  miles  from  London,  and  is 
an  antient  borough  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  cho- 
fen annually  at  the  court  leet  of  the  manor.  It  is  fituated 
in  a  delightful  country,  and  has  been  the  refidence  of  feveral 
Kings  $  but  it  is  not  now  a  place  of  any  great  confequence. 

Mere  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  four  miles 
from  London,  and  is  a  confiJerable  ftaple  for  wool.  It  is 
fituated  in  an  angle  of  this  county,  bordering  upon  Somerfet- 
ihire  and  Dorletfhire. 

Hindon 
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HiNDON  isninety~fix  miles  diftant  from  London,  in  a  great 
I    thoroughfare  from  thac  city  to  the  fouth  parts  of  Somerfet- 
I    fhire:  it  is  a  fmall  borough,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  bur- 
gefles,  and  has  a  manufacture  of  fine  twift.    It  is  ficuated  oa 
I J   the  borders  of  Dorfetfhire. 

Warminster  ftands  upon  the  river  Deveril,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ninety-feven  miles  from  London,  and  had  great  privi- 
leges formerly,  with  exemptions  from  all  tribute  or  tax.  It 
is  a  populous  place,  with  very  good  inns,  and  has  the  greiteft 
trade  in  malt  of  any  town  in  the  weft  of  England  ;  alfo  a  con- 
fiderable  trade  in  cheefe,  wool,  and  cloth, — On  the  eaft  fide 
of  this  town  are  two  camps,  one  with  double  works,  called 
Battlebury^  and  fuppofed  to  be  thrown  up  by  the  Danes,  and 
;    the  other  a  fquare,  trenched  fortification,  called  Scratchbury* 

Swindon  is  a  fmall  inconfiderable  town,  eighty- three  miles 
|  from  London,  with  a  fine  profpe&  over  the  Vale  of  White 
Horfe  in  Berkshire. 

Westburyis  fo  called  from  its  fituationin  the  weftern  part 
I  of  the  county,  near  the  river  Were ;  it  is  one  hundred  and 
;  one  miles  from  London,  was  firft  incorporated  by  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  and 
f  twelve  aldermen  or  burgefles.    It  is  fuppofed  to  have  derived 
its  origin  from  a  Roman  itation  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north 
I  of  it,  and  had  formerly  as  great  privileges  as  the  city  of  Brif- 
f  toL    It  has  a  good  church,  a  manufacture  of  coarfe  broad 
1  cloth,  and  a  market  for  corn*    It  is  ficuated  in  an  open  coun- 
try adjoining  to  Salifbury  Plain. 

Trowbridge  is  ninety-eight  miles  diftant  from  London, 
and  has  a  good  (tone  bridge  over  the  river  Were.  It  has  a  ma- 
nufacture of  broad  cloth,  and  for  the  moft  part,  the  fine  fort 
mixed  with  Spanifli  wool.  The  court  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
cafter  for  this  county,  is  held  ftere  annually  about  Michaelmas. 

Wooton  Basset  iseighty-feven  miies  diftant  from  Lon* 
don,  and  is  a  borough  botn  by  charter  and  prescription,  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  two  aldermen,  and  twelve  capital  Durgeiles. 
It  is  a  mean  place,  the  noufes  being  for  the  molt  part  thatcned  j 
and  it  is  fo  poor,  that  the  loweft  mechanic  is  often  at  the  head 
of  the  body  corporate.  It  has  a  fmall  charity-fchool,  and  a. 
fmall  manufacture  of  clotht 
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Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

The  moft  celebrated  feat  in  this  county  is  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  at  Wilton  Houfe>  which  was  begun  to  be  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  fequeftered  abbey  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  not  finifhed  till  many  years  af- 
ter, the  noble  proprietors  having  fpared  neither  labour  nor  ex- 
pence  to  make  it  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  feats  in  the 
kingdom.    Great  part  of  this  grand  and  ftately  edifice  was 
finifhed  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  remains  alafl> 
ing  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  that  celebrated  artift.    The  ri- 
ver Willy  is  formed  into  a  canal  before  the  houfe,  and  lies 
parallel  to  the  road,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
Jiealthinefs  of  the  place* 

In  the  court,  before  the  grand  front  of  the  houfe,  ftands  a 
column  of  Egyptian  granite,  out  of  the  Arundel  collection. 
The  (haft  weighs  betwixt  fixty-feven  and  leventy  hundred 
weight,  of  one  piece*  It  has  a  fillet  five  inches  broad  below,  and 
another  at  top,  three  inches  broad,  which  project  but  half  an 
inch.    The  height  is  thirteen  feet  and  an  half,  the  diameter 
twenty-two  inches,  and  leflens  fcarce  two  inches  at  top.    It  s 
had  a  hole  both  at  top  and  bottom,  which  fhews  that  it  an- 
tiently  flood  as  a  fingle  pillar.    The  ftatue  of  Venus,  (landing 
on  its  top,  Lord  Arundel  valued  much,  becaufe  it  was  the  only 
caft  made  from  a  model  made  at  Rome,  proportionable  to  feme; 
parts  remaining  of  the  broken  antique.    This  column  was 
never  erected  fince  it  fell  in  the  ruins  of  old  Rome,  till  fet  up 
here,  wiih  a  Corinthian  capital,  and  bafe  of  white  marble, 
which  makes  the  column  eight  diameters  $  the  whole,  with  all 
its  parts,  is  thirty-two  feet  high.    On  the  lower  fillet  of  thi$ 
column  are  five  letters,  which  having  the  proper  vowels  fup- 
plied  make  rffiarUyths  name  by  which  Venus  was  worfhipptd 
among  the  antient  nations  of  theeaft. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe,  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance,  are 
two  ftatues  in  bhek  marble,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  in 
Egypr,  in  which  the  Viceroys  of  Perfia  lived  many  years  after 
Cambyfts  returned  to  Perfia  from  the  conqueft  of  tgypt. 
Tnere  is  a  garment  on  their  fhoulders  of  different  coloured 
marble,  and  only  their  toes  appear  at  bottom.  There  is  the 
old  diadem  on  one  of  them. 

In  the  great  gateway  is  a  ftatue  of  Shakefpear  by  Schee- 
maker,  in  the  lame  manner  as  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  only 
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the  lines  on  the  fcroll  are  different ;  thefe  are  out  of  his 
Macbeth. 

€C  Life's  but  a  walking  ftiadow,  a  poor  player, 
€<  That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  fetgp, 
"  And  then  is  heard  no  more." 

This  gateway  and  cower  were  begun  by  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  finiflied  by 
his  fon,  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

The  fine  ftatues,  buftos,  paintings,  &c.  at  this  noble  feat, 
are  too  numerous  to  be  here  particularly  defcribed ;  we  muft 
therefore  content  ourfelves  with  fpecifying  fome  of  the  mod 
remarkable* 

In  the  porch,  buMt  by  Hans  Holbein,  leading  into  the  vefti- 
bule, are  the  buftos  of  Hannibal,  Pefcennius  Niger,  Albinus, 
and  Miltiades  ;  and  in  the  veftibule  are  the  buftos  of  Pindar, 
Theophraftus,  Sophocles, Philemon,  Tryphena,  Vibius  Varus, 
Lucius  Verus  when  emperor,  Didius  Julianus,  Agrippina  Ma- 
jor, Ariftophanes,  and  Caligula.  Here  are  two  columns  of 
the  Paionet,  or  Peacock  marble,  each  nine  feet  feven  inches 
high,  made  ufe  of  for  urns.  There  are  holes  at  the  top  to  put 
alhes  in  i  they  were  in  the  columbarium  of  a  nobleman  and 
his  wife. 

In  the  middle  of  the  veftibule  is  the  ftatue  of  ApoIIo,out  of 
the  Juftiniani  gallery.  He  appears  with  a  moft  graceful  air  in 
arefting  pofture,  having  hung  his  quiver  on  the  laurel,  witti 
many  ornaments  of  very  fine  fculpture. 

In  the  dining-room,  on  one  fide  of  the  door,  is  a  capital 
pifture  by  Tintoret,  reprefenting  Chrift  wafiiingSt.  Peter's 
feet,  the  other  difciples  being  prefent;  and  on  the  other  fide 
is  our  Saviour  riding  into  Jerufalem  upon  an  afs,  by  Andrea 
Schiavone;  and  in  other  parts  of  this  room  are  other  fine 
pieces  by  eminent  matters. 

In  the  drawing  room  is  a  moft  capital  painting  by  Rubens, 
of  four  children,  reprefenting  our  Saviour,  an  angel,  St.  John, 
and  a  little  girl.  The  angel  is  lifting  a  lamb  to  St.  John,  who 
has  his  left  hand  upon  it,  and  is  in  difcourfe  with  our  Saviour, 
as  they  are  all  fitting  clofe  together.  Behind  our  Saviour  is  a 
tree,  and  a  vine  growing  upon  it,  with  grapes  thereon.  The 
girl  has  hold  of  the  vine  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  has  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  which  (he  is  offering  to  our  Saviour.  This 
is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  piece  of  Rubens  in  England.  There 
is  alfo  in  this  room  a  painting  by  Michael  Angelo,  reprefent- 
ing a  variety  of  fruits,  vines  growing  upon  a  pomegranate  tree, 
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and  two  vintage  people  as  large  as  the  life*  Sir  Robert  Gere 
gave  Michael  Angelo's  widow  three  hundred  piftoles  for  this 
picture,  it  being  a  favourite  one  which  her  hufband  always 
kept  for  himfelf  There  are  alfo  it)  this  room  the  following 
pieces:  a  whole  length  of  Oemocntiis  laughing,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  by  Spagnolet.  This  picture  is  much  admired. 
Leda  and  the  Swan,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Job  and  his 
three  friends,  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  A  Nativity,  on  copper, 
neatly  finifhed  by  Rubens.  The  Decollation  of  St.  John, 
by  Dobfon,  This  painter  is  an  honour  to  the  Englifh  na- 
tion. This  picture  is  fo  finely  painted,  and  with  fuch  ftrong 
expreffion,  as  to  make  him  inferior  to  few  of  the  beft  Italian, 
matters.  King  Charles  the  Firft  called  him  the  Englifli  Tin- 
toret.  Sir  Peter  Lely  reckoned  this  his  beft  hiftorical  picture. 
The  AfTumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Raphael.  Th^s 
was  in  the  collection  at  Mantua,  and  well  known  in  Italy  to 
be  one  of  the  firft  that  Raphael  executed.  He  painted  it  for 
his  mafter  Ptrugino,  and  the  upper  part  is  in  his  manner  ;  fe- 
veral  of  the  Apoftles  looking  up  ;  many  of  the  poftures,  and 
the  manner  of  cloathing,  he  kept  to  in  feveral  of  his  figures 
afterwards.  One  of  the  twelve  is  at  a  diftance,  haftening 
down  a  hill  to  the  reft.  The  Three  Kings  making  their  of- 
ferings, by  Paul  Veronefe. 

In  the  great  hall  is  a  ftatue  of  Fauftina,  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  larger  than  the  life,  the  drapery  of  which  is  very  good. 
Here  is  alfo  a bufto  of  Portia,  wife  of  Brutus,  with  a  pi&urp 
of  Brutus  on  her  breaft,  a  necklace  about  her  neck,  and  a  dia- 
dem on  her  head.  And  among  many  other  fine  antiquities  in 
this  room  are  the  following:  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  beau* 
tiful,  though  in  a  warlike  action,  being  on  one  knee,  as  under 
a  borfe,  defending  herfelf  in  battle.  To  illuftrate  the  a&ion 
the  fculptor  has  carved  a  hoife's  foot.  Her  bufkin  plainly 
fhews  the  antient  fbape  and  manner  of  fixing  it :  by  Cleo- 
menes.  Here  is  alfo  a  Sarcophagus.  In  the  middle  of  the 
front  is  a  circle,  wherein  is  reprefented  the  half  lengths  of  a 
man  arid  woman,  for  whom  it  may  be  fupppfed  the  tomb  wa3 
made  $  the  other  part  of  the  front  is  fluted  work  $  at  one  end  isa 
Jion,  with  an  unicorn  under  him ;  at  the  other  end  a  lion,  and 
a  wild  boar  undtr  him;  at  the  bottom,  under  rhe  circle,  are  two 
mafks,  one  of  them  bearded,  the  other  having  a  veil  upon  the 
upper  part.  » 

Here  is  alfo  another  Sarcophagus,  adorned  with  a  fine  co- 
lumn of  the  Corinthian  order  at  each  end;  in  the  middle  is 
grayed  a  double  dcor,  partly  open?  which  confirms  what  antient 
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authors  have  faid,  that  fome  were  fo  made  that  the  foul  might 
go  out  to  the  Elyfian  fields.  At  each  end  of  the  tomb  is  a 
griffin. 

In  the  gallery  of  this  hall  are  five  fuits  of  armour;  that  in 
the  middle  was  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke's  ;  the  other  four, 
and  the  parts  of  five  more  fuits  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall, 
were  taken  from  the  following  noble  perfons,  on  the  following 
occafions:  This  Earl,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  was  cap- 
tain-general of  the  Englifh  forces  at  the  fie^e  of  St  Qm'ntin, 
at  which  fiege  were  taken  prifoners  the  Conftaole  Montmo- 
rency, Montheron,  his  fon,  with  the  Dukes  of  Montpenfier 
and  Longueville,  Lewis  of  Gonzaga,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ne- 
vers,  the  Marfhal  of  St.  Andre,  Admiral  Coligny  (who  was 
afterwards  murdered  in  the  maffacre  at  Paris)  and  his  brother, 
not  to  mention  John  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Anguien,  who  was 
found  dead  among  the  {lain.  Here  are  alfo  fome  of  the  wea- 
pons which  were  taken  at  the  fame  time. 

At  the  bottom  of  what  is  called  the  brown  ftair  cafe,  is  the 
tomb  of  Aurelius  Epaphroditus.  This  monument  is  one  of 
thefineftand  mofl  inftruclive  that  hath  ever  been  feen.  The 
excellence  of  the  work,  and  corre&nefs  of  the  defign,  would 
eafily  inform  us  it  muft  be  a  piece  of  fome  Greek  arcift,  even 
though  the  place  where  it  was  firft  difcovered  had  not.  It  was 
a  tomb  near  Athens,  which  was  difcovered  ty  fome  travellers, 
who  brought  it  over  into  France,  to  prefent  ic  to  Cardinal 
Richlieu.  The  tomb  is  of  white  marble,  fix  feet  four  inches 
long,  and  two  feet  broad,  and  about  the  fame  height,  taking 
in  the  cover,  which  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  thick  y  the 
cover  is  raifed  about  one  foot  higher  before,  and  is  adorned 
with  fome  figures  in  bas-relief  which  relate  to  the  hiftory  pre» 
fented  below.  The  inner  fuperficiesof  the  tomb  is  plain,  with 
a  rifmg  of  about  one  inch  in  the  place  where  the  h  ad  of  the 
deceafed  fhould  reft.  The  epitaph^  which  is  inGreek,  is  ta 
this  purpofe  :  <c  To  the  Gods,  the  manes :  Antoma  Valeria 
hath  made  this  tomb  for  Aureiias  Epaph'oditus  her  hufband.'* 
There  ltands  upon  this  tomb  a  coloflal  buft  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  the  belt  Greek  fculpture  j  Medufa's  head  is  on  the 
breaft  plate,  and  a  lion's  face  appear*  on  the  helmet,  whicn  nas 
a  particular  creit  on  it. 

In  the  white-marble  table  room,  among  other  pivftures,  is  a 
fine  painting,  by  Paima,  of  John  the  Ba^tUi  preaching  in  the 
wildernefs,  containing  twenty  figures  as  large  as  the  life,  lu  it 
are  the  faces  of  Tintortt  and  Titian  $  it  coit  Philip  Ear!  of 
Pembroke  fix  hundred  piftoles.    In  the  window  ol  this  room 
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is  a  ftatue  of  Ifis.  She  has  the  flower  of  the  lotus  on  her 
head.  She  is  in  a  bending  pofition,  and  her  whole  legs  and 
arms  appear  round,  not  as  commonly  in  Egyptian  ftatues, 
which  were  ftraight  and  formal,  (hewing  only  the  feet.  This 
was  reckoned  the  oldeft,  and,  by  the  Mazarine  catalogue,  the 
only  one  known  with  that  improvement.  It  is  a  group,  for 
fhe  holds,  betwixt  her  knees,  Ofiris,  her  hufband^in  a  coffin 
open,  in  one  of  whofe  hands  is  a  n^fto-al  ftafF,  crooked  at  the 
end  like  a  fhepherd's.  In  the  other  fund  he  his  an  inftrument 
of  difciplint1  like  a  whip,  the  fymbolsof  power  to  prote£i  and 
punifh.  On  his  head  is  ? he  mod  antient  diadem  or  mitre,  be- 
ing triple,  yet  not  as  the  Pope's  crown,  but  rather  like  the  mi- 
tre of  a  Bifhop,  only  with  three  points  inftead  of  two  at  the 
top  Or  us,  her  fon,  is  about  h>r  neck.  There  are  great  mul- 
titudes of  hieroglyphics  quite  round  the  bottom,  and  behind 
the  flatue. 

On  a  jafper  marble  table  in  the  cube  room  is  a  nuptial  vafe, 
reprefenting  the  whole  ceremony  of  a  Greek  wedding,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  facrifice,  to  the  wafhmg  of  thebri  Je's 
feet:  it  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  workmanfhip.  And  on  a  mar- 
ble table  here,  the  produce  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  is  an  an- 
tient Greek  triangular  altar  to  Bacchus ;  on  one  fide  Silenus 
holds  a  torch  inverted  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  baf- 
ket  full  of  fruit;  on  another  fide  is  an  attendant  of  Bacchus 
dancing  with  one  foot  up,  and  a  Thyrfus  in  his  right  hand  j 
in  Kis  left  hand  a  bowl  and  the  (kin  of  a  beaft  on  his  arm  ; 
on  the  other  fide  is  a  Bacchus  dancing  in  a  long  thin  garment. 
Upon  this  altarftandsa  little  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  with  grapes, 
and  with  the  fnake,  the  peculiar  fymbol  of  the  Egyptian  Bac- 
chus, who  invented  medicine,  and  was  faid  to  be  the  Sun  and 
Apollo. 

Here  are  alfo  an  alto  relievo  of  Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  Achil- 
les;  it  is  an  oval,  and  has  a  fplcndid  afpe£t  as  of  a  very  large 
gem  ;  the  face  is  porphyry,  which  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  fo 
much  valued  as  to  finifh  his  drefs  with  an  helmet  of  different 
coloured  marble.  A  fquare  altar,  each  of  the  fides  of  which 
has  a  divinity,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Diana,  and  Juno  ;  this  is  one 
of  the  altars  which  were  intended  for  a  private  room.  Upon 
this  altar  fiands  a  little  ftatue  of  an  antient  prieft,  with 
a  Phrygian  cap,  facrificing  a  hog  to  Ifis.  Here  is  alfo  a  rc- 
prefentation  of  Tmolus,  an  antient  lawgiver,  and  founder  of  a 
colony  in  the  time  of  Apollo.  This  is  fine  fculpture,  and 
much  adorned,  and  fiands  upon  a  grey  granite  table,  which  be- 
longed to  a  temple,  and  was  for  the  facrificing  of  lefler  animals, 
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as  birds,  &c.  That  the  blood  might  not  ran  over  the  edges, 
it  has  a  remarkable  channel,  large  enough  to  lay  one's  finger 
in,  round  the  utmoft  edge  of  the  four  fides  of  the  flat  next  the 
moulding,  and  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  channels  is  a  hole 
for  the  blood  to  run  through. 

In  the  great  room  is  the  celebrated  family  piece,  by  Van* 
dyke,  which  confifts  of  ten  whole  lengths.  The  two  prin- 
cipal figures,  which  arc  fitting,  are  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  his  lady;  on  the  right  hand  ftand  their  five  fons,  Charles, 
Lord  Herbert,  Philip,  afterwards  Lord  Herbert,  William, 
James,  and  John  5  on  the  left,  their  daughter  Ann  Sophia,  and 
her  hufband  Robert,  Earl  of  Caernarvon  ;  before  them  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  aid' wife 
to  Charles,  Lord  Herbert ;  and,  above  in  the  clouds,  are  two 
fons  and  a  daughter,  who  died  young.  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  great  picture,  over  a  door,  is  an  half  length  of  King  Charles 
the  Firft  ;  and  on  the  left  hand,  over  a  door,  an  half  length 
of  his  Queen,  both  by  Vandyke,  There  are  al fo  feveral  other 
portraits  in  this  room  by  the  fame  mafter,  and  likewife  fome 
fine  antique  bufts.  The  paintings  on  the  cieling  are  by  Tom- 
mafo,  and  reprefent  feveral  (lories  of  Perfeus. 

In  the  lobby  between  the  great  room  and  what  is  called  (he 
King's  bed-chamber,  is  a  painting  of  Neptune  and  Amphi* 
trite,  with  feveral  other  figures,  by  Luca  Giordano  ;  a  Ma- 
donna, by  Carlo  Dolci ;  a  piper,  by  Giorgione  ;  a  young  wo* 
man  with  a  (hock  dog,  by  Corregio;  St.  Sebaftian  fhot  with 
arrows,  by  Benedetto  Luti ;  a  half  length  of  Titian,  by  him* 
felf  j  and  a  Nativity,  by  John  Van  Eych,  painted  in  1410. 
Here  is  alfo  a  very  curious  piece  of  antient  painting,  being  an 
elegant  reprefentation  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  in  his 
youih,  at  his  devotions,  painted  on  two  tables.    In  one  he  is 
reprefented  kneeling  by  his  three  patron  faints,  Sr.  John  the 
Baptift,  King  Edmund,  and  King   Edward  the  Confeffbr, 
having  a  crown  on  his  head,  clad  in  a  robe  adorned  with  white 
harts  and  broom  cods,  in  allufion  to  his  mother's  arms  and  his 
own  name  of  Piantagenifta.   Thus  he  is  praying  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  on  the  other  table,  fur* 
rounded  with  Chriftian  virtues,  in  the  (hape  of  angels,  with  col* 
lars  of  broom  cods  about  their  necks,  and  white  hares  on  their 
bofoms  ;  one  holding  up  the  banner  of  the  c  ofs  before  them, 
and  on  the  ground  are  lilies  and  rofes.    St.  John  the  Baptift 
holds  a  lamb  in  his  left  arm  5  King  Edward  the  Con fe (Tor 
holds  a  ring  between  the  thumb  and  fore- finger  of  his  left 
hand)  King  Edmund  holds  an  arrow  in  his  left  hand;  all 
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their  right  hands  are  directed  to  King  Richard,  as  prefenting 
him  to  our  Saviour*  who  inclines  himfelf  in  a  very  kind  man* 
ner  towards  them.  There  are  eleven  angels  reprefented,  each 
of  them  having  a  wreath  of  white  rofes  round  their  heads* 
The  difpofition  of  their  countenances,  and  anions  of  their 
hands,  is  defigned  to  (hew  that  their  attention  is  employed 
ahput  King  Richard.  On  the  glory  round  our  Saviours  head 
you  may  fee  the  crofs  reprefented  in  it,  and  round  the  extremity 
of  the  orb  are  fmall  branches  of  thorns.  On  t  wo  brafs  plates 
on  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  engraved.  Invention  of  painting 
inoil^  1410.  This  piece  was  painted  before  that  invention 
was  known,  namely  in  the  beginning  of  Richard'the  Second's 
xeign,  in  the  year  1 377*  Hollar  engraved  it,  dedicated  it  to 
King  Charles  the  FirfT,  and  called  it  Tabula  Antiqua  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  with  his  three  faints  and  patro'.-s,  St. 
John  the  Bapt<ft,  and  two  Kings,  St*  Edmund,  arid  Edward 
the  Confeflbr* 

In  what  is  called  the  King's  bed  chamber  is  the  half  length 
of  a  gentleman,  fuppofed  to  be  Prince  Rupert,  by  Vandyke; 
and  on  art  antique  marble  table  is  Marcus  Aureliuson  horfe« 
back,  made  at  Athens,  and  fo  efteemed,  that  the  fculptor  was 
lent  for  to  Rome  to  make  that  which  is  there  in  copper  as  big 
as  the  life  ;  Marcus  Aurelius  is  in  the  fame  pofture  in  botht 
but  the  node  in  this  is  a  Macedonian  one,  fmall  and  of  mar- 
ble \  to  prevent  the  breaking,  Cardinal  Mazarine  had  one  fide 
cemented  to  a  maible,  which  comes  out  at  the  bottom, 
fquarcd  as  a  pavement,  on  which  the  horfe  is  as  walking. 

In  the  corner  room  is  Andromache  fainting,  on  her  hearing 
of  the  death  of  her  hufband  Hedtor,  by  Pnmatticcio.  There 
are  twenty  five  figures  in  this  piece.  There  are  alfo  the  fol- 
lowing paintings  in  this  room  :  Mars  and  Venus,  by  Vander- 
werie.  at.  Antony,  by  Correggio.  The  difcovery  of  Achilles, 
by  Salviati.  Bellhazzar's  feair,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
figures,  by  Old  Fi  arik*  A  Madonna,  very  fine,  by  Carlo  Ma* 
racti.  A  fine  piece,  by  Michael  Angelo,  reprefenting  Chrift 
taken  from  the  crofs,  two  boys  holding  up  the  arms,  and  the 
Virgin  devoutiy  fheicning  out  her  hands.  At  a  diftance  ap- 
pear the  three  crofies,  and  a  group  or  little  figures  with  a  hone, 
it  was  made  lor  Henry  the  becond,  King  of  France,  who  gave 
it  to  his  miltrets,  Diana  Valentinois,  and  therefore  two  V'sare 
on  a  palette,  hung  on  one  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  painted  flat 
frame,  in  one  corner,  are  the  arms  of  France,  in  another  a  mo- 
nogram ot  tne  firit  letters  of  their  names;  the  other  two  cor- 
nets the  emblems  of  Diana,  three  half  moons  in  one,  and  a 
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quiver  and  bow  in  the  other.  Here  is  alfo  another  painting  of 
Chfift  taken  down  from  the  crofs,  by  Albert  Dur  r,  contain* 
ing  ten  other  figures,  with  flrong  exptfcfljons  of  rolemnity» 
The  Virgin  has  her  right  hand  under  our  Saviour's  head,  as 
lifting  him  up,  while  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  who  i?  richly 
drefTed,  is  wrapping  the  linen  cloth  round  him.  Behind' 
Jofeph  are  two  men,  one  of  them  has  the  fuperfcriptton  in  his 
hands,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  upon  hi  arm  ;  the  other  is  as 
talking  to  him,  pointing  with  one  hand  t->  the  Virgin  and  the 
other  towards  Jofeph.  On  the  other  fide  is  Sr  John,  with 
his  hands  folded  together,  and  fhews  great  concern.  Mary 
Magdalen  is  wiping  off  the  blood,  and  wrapping  the  linem 
round  our  Saviour's  feet.  Mary,  the  filter  of  the  Virgin,  is 
asfpeakingto  Nicodemus,  who  is  giving  directions  about  the 
fpices.  Behind  them  are  two  men,  one  hold*?  the  nails  taken 
from  the  crofs,theother  the  hammers  and  pincers.  Hereisalfothe 
tomb  {hewn,  and  the  people  rolling  the  ftone  from  "the  entrance 
of  it,  and  Mount  Calvary,  with  bones  and  fculls  fcatrerel 
about  where  the  crofles  ftand,  with  a  view  of  the  multitude  re- 
turning into  Jerufaiem  \  at  a  diftance  a  landscape,  with 
rock*,  &c»  Here  is  alfo  a  fine  piece  by  Salvator  Rofa,  repre« 
fenting  Bacchus  on  an  altar  in  a  wood,  many  figures  about  it 
celebrating  his  myfteries,  and  /hewing  a  great  fpirit,  in  diffe- 
rent poftures.  The  light  darts  through  the  wood  in  a  mod 
agreeable  manner*  On  the  cieling  of  this  room  is  the  conver- 
fion  of  St.  Paul,  painted  by  Luca  Giordano. 

In. the  clofet  is  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Titian.  St,  Sebafiian 
(hot  with  arrows,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  by  Hans  Holbein,  The  judgment  of  Paris,  by  Roten- 
h^mer  5  and  a  Ian  fcape,  by  Claud e  Lorraine.  An  antient 
buft  of  Epicurus,  which  was  much  valued  by  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine, in  whofe  poffefiion  it  was,  there  being  no  other  of  this 
philofopher. 

This  room  is  the  eaft  end  of  Inigo  Jones's  building,  the 
whole  of  which  is  efteemed  a  very  compleat  piece  of  archi* 
tedture.  From  the  windows  of  thefe  apartments  is  the  fol- 
lowing view.  The  garden,  or  rather  a  beautiful  Ja#n,  planted 
with  various  trees.  The  river,  which  Earl  Henry  much  en* 
largcd,  The  bridge,  which  that  Earl  built  from  Pilladio's 
dehgn.  Between  fome  fine  large  cedar  trees,  a  fall  of  water 
by  the  ftabie  bridge.  A  piazza,  the  front  of  the  liable*,  by 
Inigo  Jones.  A  wood  in  the  park,  upon  a  hill,  on  which  ftand s 
in  orv  part,  a  thatched  houfe,  in  another,  an  equeftrian  ftatue 
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of  Marcus  Aurelius  upon  an  arch  5  the  profpe&on  that  fide 
being  terminated  with  the  plains  or  downs,  on  which  are  the 
horfe  races.  The  engine-houfe,  with  two  ornamental  fronts, 
one  front  towards  the  houfe,  the  other  towards  the  park.  The 
cold  bath,  and  upon  it  a  cornpleat  caft  of  the  fine  ftatue  of 
Antinous  at  Rome.  An  arcade,  the  front  of  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  front  of  a  grotto,  by  Inigo  Jones.  Not  only  the 
ipire,  but  the  whole  weft  front  of  Salifbury  Cathedral,  Cla- 
lendon  Park,  and  places  adjacent. 

In  the  ftone-hall,  is  the  ftatue  of  Urania  the  mufe,  with  her 
iymbol  cut  on  the  plinth,  with  fo  reverend  an  air  of  old  age, 
that  Cardinal  Mazarine  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  it  to  be 
mended.  Here  are  alfo  the  following  antiques  :  a  baflb  re- 
lievo, having  an  Infcriptio  Bouftropha,  the  writing  in  the  fuc- 
ceffive  lines  going  forward  and  backward;  firft  from  left  to 
right,  then  from  right  to  left,  as  they  turn  or  guide  oxen  in  the 
ploughing  of  lands.  This  was  efteemed  the  mod  antient  way 
of  writing,  and  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  this  marble. 
The  ftatue  of  Apollo,  of  thefineft  Greek  fculpture;  he  ftands 
in  a  very  genteel  pofture,  with  the  middle  of  the  bow  in  his 
left  hand  ;  it  was  found  entire  in  the  earth  near  Ephefus,  in 
which  were  mixed  fome  minerals  which  have  given  it  a  ftaia 
that  makes  it  like  old  ivory  j  his  fandal  is  a  fine  reprefsntatioa 
of  the  antient  fhape  and  manner  of  fixing  it.  A  very  large 
alto  relievo,  weighing  about  a  ton  and  a  half,  that  was  a  freeze 
in  a  Greek  temple  of  Diana  and  Apollo  ;  it  reprefents  the 
ftory  of  Niobe,and  her  children, &c.  Here  are  feven  fons  andfe- 
ven  daughters  fuppofed  to  be  hunting  in  the  heat  ;  and  being 
ill,  the  father,  mother,  &c.  come  out  of  the  (hade,  in  which 
they  are,  and  lave  two  of  them  ;  all  the  figures  and  trees, 
efpecially  the  horfes  on  which  the  fons  ride,  are  fo  high,  as  that 
the  heads  and  necks  ftand  ofT  without  touching  the  marble  be- 
hind. The  foreft  Cithseron,  in  Bseotia,  in  which  they  are 
hunting,  is  finely  represented  ;  and  at  a  diftance,  by  fome  of 
the  trees,  Sylvanus,  the  divinity  of  the  woods,  fits  looking  on 
with  a  grave  concern.  Here  are  twenty  figures  :  Sylvanus  and 
three  old  men,  the  father  and  two  uncles  or  tutors,  and  two 
old  women,  the  mother  and  a  hurfeor  aunt,  feven  fons,  and  fe- 
ven daughters  ;  alfo  five  horfes  ;  two  of  the  youngeft  fons  are 
on  foot,  as  are  the  daughters.  The  front  of  Meieagar's  tomb 
cut  off  from  the  reft,  of  fine  Greek  marble,  with  thirteen 
figures,  behdes  a  dog,  and  the  boar's  head;  the  whole  hiitory 
is  repreiented  from  the  firil  quarrel  about  the  boar's  head,  nil 
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the  burning  of  the  fatal  brand,  and  the  carrying  of  him  away 

to  be  entombed. 

In  the  baflb  relievo  room  is  an  $ld  Greek  Mofaic  teffelated 
work,  the  pieces  of  marble  of  various  colours,  not  only  flat, 
but  rifing  as  the  figures  ;  it  reprefents  the  garden  of  Hefpe* 
rides.  Here  are  alfo  the  following  fine  antiques.  The  ftatue 
of  Venus  afleep,  upon  a  tabJe  ftained  with  figures  and  land* 
fcape.  It  is  a  fine  Greek  fculpture,  and  of  great  antiquity. 
An  alto  relievo,  a  Greek  woman  dancing  a  child  upon  her 
fooc,  in  porphyry.  An  alto  relievo,  Britannicus  in  porphyry. 
An  alto  relievo,  a  prieftefs  bringing  a  fheep  for  a  facrifice. 
There  are  two  altars  ;  on  the  one  there  is  a  fire,  on  the  other 
an  idol.  A  Greek  relievo,  of  the  very  fineft  work,  an  oriental 
alabafler.  Eleven  figures  befides  a  dog.  Thofe  on  the  fore- 
moft  ground  alto  relievo.  The  piece  relates  to  Ulyfles,  who 
is  gone  into  the  cave  to  Calypfo,  where  they  are  kneeling 
round  a  fire.  The  cave  is  within  a  moft  beautiful  ruin  of 
architecture,  which  has  a  fine  freeze  of  figures,  feveral  of 
which  are  on  horfes.  The  other  figures  are  either.  UlyflesV 
attendants  or  fpe&ators,  fome  of  which  are  got  upon  the 
ruins*  A  Greek  alto  relievo  of  very  curious  fine  work.  It  is 
a  female  Victoria  ;  (he  has  a  wreathed  Corona  in  each  hand, 
Which  (he  holds  ever  two  captives  bound  at  her  feet.  There 
are  a  great  many  weapons  of  war,  with  armour  and  enfigns, 
and  a  particular  trumpet*  An  alto  relievo,  Venus,  and  Cupid 
fucking.  She  is  fitting  under  a  large  rich  carved  canopy. 
Mars  is  fitting  in  rich  accoutrements,  by  which  we  may  dis- 
tinctly fee  the  antique  manner  of  putting  on  all  the  parts, 
from  the  helmet  to  the  very  feeU  There  is  a  very  particular 
emblem  of  a  Cupid  fitting,  but  his  wings,  tail,  and  feet,  are 
like  a  cock,  Ac  the  bottom  are  two  doves  billing,  and  a  cat 
defending  herfelf  from  a  dog.  A  very  high  ako  relievo,  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Fauftina,  as  big  as  the  life.  This  is 
upon  a  grey  JVLoor-ftone  table.  An  alto  relievo  from  a  temple 
of  Bacchus.  By  the  work  it  feems  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  time  of  the  beft  fculptors.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that 
the  Thyrfus,  or  fceptre  or  Bacchus,  has  here  the  addition  of 
bunches  of  grapes.  There  is  a  vine  (hooting  up  from  the 
bottom,  which  is  of  the  very  fineft  fculpture.  A  ftatue  of 
Cleopatra,  with  Caefarion,  her  fon  by  Julius  Csefar,  fucking, 
on  her  lap.  Her  feat  is  an  Egyptian  improvement  for  foftnefs, 
and  made  fo  as  to  fit  higher  or  lower  as  they  pleafed.  The 
bottom  has  a  layer  like  ftiort  bolfters,  the  next  over  them  crofs 
the  contrary  way,  and  fo  on  to  the  height  which  they  would 
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fit.    Her  pofture  is  very  natural,  and  her  locks  hang  grace- 
fully on  her  fhoulders.. 

In  the  bugle  room,  among  other  antiques,  are  the  following: 
an  alto  relievo,  repref  cdng  a  bull,  whofe  head  is  adorned  with 
a  mitre  and  fillets,  the  middle  of  his  belly  bound  round  with  a 
ribbon     He  that  facrifices  is  naked,  with  his  head  taureated  ; 
he  leads  the  bull  with  his  right  hand  ;  the  papa,  or  prieft,  fol- 
lows behind,  laureated  likewife,  and  cloathed  from  the  navel 
to  his  knees  ;  in  his  right  hand  is  a  facrificing  olla  or  pot,  snd 
in  his  left  hand  is  the  a?r*    Two  priefts,  or  minifters  of  the 
prieft,  as  going  before  the  vi&im  ;  one  of  them  is  playing  upon 
two  pipes  ;  the  other  Itands  laureated,  prepared  tod^  his  office, 
with  an  earthen  chalice  or  fimplum  in  his  nght  hand,  and  z  pa- 
tera n  his  left.    Jupiter  iits  on  the  right  hand  of  Juno,  on 
Mount  Olympus,  with  a  thunder  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and 
embracing  her  with  his  left,  who  embraces  him  with  her  right 
hand,  bote  naked  to  the  navel  ;  before  them  is  a  fire  blazing 
upon  an  akar,  and  a  prieft  ftanding  fhod,  with  a  very  long 
robe,  and  bar  headed,  catting  fomething  into  the  fire.  Cleo- 
patra with  the  afp,  in  a  covered  vafe  ;  fhe  is  here  reprefented 
as  having  it  ready,  but  does  not  ftiew  it.    The  ornament  of  a 
pedeftal  belonging  to  a  vidlor ;  it  reprelents  very  particularly 
fome  of  the  antient  Greek  games.    Here  are  feveral  peculiar 
circumftar  ces  :  Neptune,  as  the  judge,  is  the  only  figure  fit- 
1  ting;  Saturn  ftands  behind;  at  .he  end  of  the  relievo  is  an 
handfome  piece  of  architecture,    fomething  higher  than  the 
heads  of  the  perfrms,  and  is  as  a  portico  to  terminate  the  end 
of  their  -unning;  in  it  are  Mars  and  Venus,  minding  each 
other  only  ;  over  them  is  a  Cupid,  who  has  in  his  hand  a  pe- 
culiar light,  not  long  as  a  torch,  but  as  a  lamp  in  the  palm  of 
his  hanu  ;  two  your*g  men  are  running,  fuppofed  to  have  fet 
cut  from  the  end  where  Neptune  is,  and  one  is  almoft  got  to 
the  end  terminated  by  the  building  ;  he  has  fuch  a  light  in  his 
hand  as  Cupid  has.    Antiquaries  fpeak  of  the  exercife  of  run- 
ning in  this  manner  with  a  light ;  the  other  young  man  who  is 
running  after  him,  has  an  oar  in  his  hand  of  the  antique 
form  5  in  the  middle  fpace  of  the  place  for  the  exercifes,  are 
two  itrong  made  men  with  beards ;  they  fhew  another  fort  of 
trial,  not  of  morion,  like  the  young  men  mentioned  above,  but 
of  ftrength  ;  one  of  their  hands  is  tied  to  the  other's  two 
hands  ;  in  this  it  is  fuppofed  they  took  turns  to  try  which 
could  pull  the  other  fartheft  after  them.    Among  other  an- 
tiques in  the  ftone  room  is  a  very  antient  confular  chair,  called 
hellaCurulis  $  the  back  is  in  three  parts:  the  middle  part  is 
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inthefhapeof  a  term  ;  on  the  top  is  abifrons;  the  faces  are 
of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman,  as  the  genii  of  Rome  ; 
there  is  an  iron  goes  through  the  fhoulder  part  of  the  term, 
which  gradually  flopes  down  about  fix  inches,  and  is  there 
faftened  to  the  tops  of  the  o  her  two  parts,  which  are  ot  brafs, 
as  is  the  term  alfo,  ornamented  with  filver;  the  two  fore-legs 
are  iron  ;  the  feat  is  thick  old  board. 

;  Among  the  great  number  of  curiofities  at  Wilton,  the  geo- 
metrical ftair-cafe  is  worthy  of  obfervation.  It  is  an  admira- 
ble piece  of  workmanfhip,  and  the  firft  of  the  kind  ever  exe- 
cuted in  this  country.  It  is  faid  that  it  was  in  a  part  of  this 
houfe  that  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sydney  wrote  the  Hulory 
of  theCountefs  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia  ;  and  on  the  bottom 
pannelsof  the  cube-room  is  painted  fundry  fcencs,  taken  from 
that  allegorical  romance. 

The  gardens  at  Wilton,  which  are  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
houfe,  are  laid  out  with  much  tafte  and  elegance.  Patt  of  the 
river  is  brought  in  a  canal  through  one  part  of  chem  ;  and  over 
it  is  erefled  the  Palladian  bridge  abovementioned,  which  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  firu&ures  of  tfmkmdin 
England,  After  croffing  this  bridge,  youafcend  an  hili,  from 
whence  there  isacompleat  view  of  Salifbury  cathedral,  and  an 
extenfive  profpeS  over  the  adjacent  country.  Beyond  this 
hill  is  the  great  paik,  where  there  is  an  hare  warren. 

Near  Mere,  on  the  borders  of  Somerfet/hire,  is  the  beauti- 
ful feat  and  gardens  of  Mr.  Hoare,  known  by  the  name  of 

.  Stourton  Park.  This  feat,  though  not  large,  yet  has  an  air  of 
grandeur,  and  is  wejl  defigned  both  for  pleafure  and  conve- 
nience. In  the  drawing  room  is  a  great  curiofity,  it  having 
formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  Pope  Sixius  Quintus.    Ic  is 

'  a  fine  cabinet,  on  which  are  paintings  of  the  Pope,  and  others 
of  the  Peretti  family,  the  laft  of  whom  was  a  nun,  who  gave 
it  to  a  convent  at  Rome,  from  whence  Mr«  Hoare  pur- 
chafed  it. 

Oppofite  the  weft  front  of  the  houfe,  on  the  brow  of  an  hill, 
is  a  walk  of  a  confidcrabie  extent,  on  each  fide  of  which  are 
planted  rows  of  Scotch  firs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  walk  is  an 
obelifk  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  nigh,  being  divided  from 
the  garden  by  an  ha-ha.  Below  this,  nearer  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  arefeveral  walks,  made  by  art,  but  fo  contrived  that 
they  appear  at  firit  to  be  natural,  having  ilately  trees  growing 
near  them,  all  as  if  planted  in  the  moft  irregular  manner. 
But  nothing  fo  much  contributes  to  heighten  the  charms  of 
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this  delightful  place,  as  a  large  piece  of  water  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  family  have  a  pleafure  boat,  and  over  it  is  a  pretty 
wooden  bridge  of  one  arch* 

Oncroffing  this  bridge  we  enter  into  a  narrow  path,  which 
leads  to  a  grotto,  cut  out  of  a  folid  rock,  and  almoft  as  low 
as  the  furface  of  the  wa:er.  In  this  grotto  is  a  cold  bath,  and 
over  it  a  deeping  nyniph,  covered  with  a  white  robe,  and  on  a 
marble  flab  are  the  following  lines  from  Mr.  Pope  : 

*'  Nymph  of  the  grot,  thefe  facred  fprings  I  keep, 

*tf  And  to  the  murmur  of  thefe  waters  fleep  ; 

"  Stop,  gentle  reader,  lightly  tread  the  cave, 

"  Or  drink  in  filence,  or  in  filence  lave." 

At  Ambrejbury  is  a  feat  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Qaeenf* 
berry,  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  late  Duke  made  great  im- 
provements in  his  gardens,  having  enclofed  and  planted  a  large 
fteep  bill* at  the  foot  of  which  the  river  Avon  very  beautifully 
winds,  as  alfo  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  garden.  On 
the  bridge,  over  this  river,  is  a  room  built  in  the  Chinefe 
tafte. 

Longford^  about  three  miles  from  Salifbury,  is  the  feat  of 
the  Earl  of  Radnor.  It  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  the 
Avon  running  through  the  garden.  The  houfe  is  in  a  trian* 
gular  form,  with  round  towers  at  each  corner,  in  which  are 
the  dining-room,  library,  and  chapel.  The  rooms,  though 
jiot  large,  are  pleafing,  and  elegantly  jdecorated  in  the  modern 
tafte.  The  gallery  is  very  fine,  and  contains  fome  admirable 
pidiures  of  the  greateft  mafters.  The  triangular  form  of  this 
houfe  is  fo  fmguiar,  that  there  is  but  one  more  of  the  fame 
form  in  England,  and  which  was  built  by  the  fame  perfon,  at 
sbout  fix  miles  diftance. 

Near  the  Earl  of  Radnor's,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river, 
are  the  feats  of  Mr.  Duncomb,  of  Sir  George  Vandeput,  &c. 
which  are  fo  fituated  on  the  rifing  hills,  as  to  command  a  prof- 
pc£i  of  the  meadows,  through  which  the  river  Avon  runs  in 
Terpentine  fweeps. 

Long- Le at ^  about  five  miles  from  Warminfter,  is  the  noble 
feat  of  Lord  Weymouth.  It  is  an  antient  but  moft  magnifi- 
cent ffru&ure,  and,  for  thefize  and  number  of  apartments,  is 
equal  perhaps  to  any  houfe  in  England,  This  place  has  been 
greatly   improved  $   the    park  is  very  extenfive,  and  well 
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slanted;  the  water  is  properly  managed,  and  the  whole  forms 
a  fcene  of  beauty  and  magnificence. 

Savernack  Forejl,  near  Marlborough,  belonged  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Ayiefbviry,    It  is  in  circumference  abaut  twelve  miles* 
rendered  very  pleafant  and  delightful  by  the  many  walks  and 
viftas  cut  and  levelled  through  the  feveral  coppices  and  woods 
S  with  which  it  abounds,  through  one  of  which  is  a  view  of  the 
feat  (now  belonging  to  his  nephew  Lord  Bruce)  at  about  two 
miles  diftance,  called  Tottenham,  from  a  park  of  that  name,  in 
which  it  is  fxtuated,  contiguous  to  the  forefr.    To  give  forne 
idea  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  houfe,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  was  begun,  carried  on,  and  finiffa- 
cd,  after  the  model,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  who,  to  the  ftrength  and  convenience  of  the 
Englifh  architecture,  has  added  the  elegance  and  politenefs  of 
the  Italian  tafte. 

Maiden-Bradley  is  a  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerfet  ;  Le-di- 
ard-Tregofe,  near  Wooton-BafTet,  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke  ;  War dour  Cajile  is  the  feat  of  Lord  Arundel  of  War- 
dcur  j  and  Cbarleton^  fix  miles  from  Devizes,  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk. 

St onehenge,  about  fix  miles  from  Salifbury,  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  greateft  wonders  of  this  ifiand.    The  learned  have  ta- 
ken great  pains  about  this  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity,  which 
fills  the  beholder  with  afton;fhment.    Antiquaries  have  been 
greatly  divided  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  this  famous 
antique  ftruclure  :  at  prefent  they  feem  to  acquiefce  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  StukeJey,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
grand  temples  of  the  Britith  Druids.    Stonehenge  is  fituated 
near  thefummit  of  a  hill,  and  confifts  of  the  remains  of  two 
circular  and  two  oval  ranges  of  rough  {tones,  having  one  com* 
mon  centre,    The  outer  circle  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  its  perfection  confifted  of  thirty  upright  ftones, 
,of  which  there  are  feventecn  ftill  (landing,  and  feven  more  ]y» 
ing  upon  the  ground,  either  whole  or  in  pieces.   The  upright 
flones  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  from  fix  tc  feven 
feet  broad,  and  about  three  feet  thick  ;  and  bsing  placed  at 
the  diftance  of  three  feet  and  an  half  one  from  another,  are 
I  joined  at  top  by  impairs,  or  itones  laid  acrofs,  with  tenons  fit* 
I  ted  to  mortifes  in  the  uprights,  for  keeping  them  in  their  due 
pofition.    Of  the  imports  or  crofs  ftgncs,  there  are  fix  fliii 
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flanding,  each  of  which  is  feven  feet  long,  and  about  three 
feet  and  an  half  thick.  The  upright  ftones  are  wrought  a 
little  with  a  chfllel,  and  fomething  tapered  towards  the  top, 
but  the  imports  are  quite  olain  :  all  the  uprights  are  fixed  iri 
a  kind  of  fockets,  dug  in  a  chalky  foil,  withfmall  flints  ram- 
med in  between  the  {tone  and  the  focket. 

The  inner  circle,  wHch  never  had  any  impoiis,  is  fome  what 
more  than  eight  feet  from  the  infide  of  the  outward  one,  and 
confifted  originally  of  forty  ftones,  the  general  proportions  of 
which  are  one  half  the  di  men  (ions  of  the  uprights  of  the  outer 
circle  every  way.  Of  the  foity  original  ftones,  which  compofed 
this  circle,  there  are  about  nineteen  left,  and  of  thefe  only 
eleven  (landing.  The  walk  between  thefe  two  circles  is  three 
hundred  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  from  this  walk  the  ftruc- 
ture  has  a  furprifmg  and  awful  effe£i  on  the  beholders.  At 
the  diftance  of  about  nine  feet  from  the  inner  circle  is  the  outer 
oval  range,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the 
work,  and  by  molt  writers  is  called  the  cell  and  the  adytum. 
The  ftones  that  compofeit  are  ftupendous,  fome  of  them  mea- 
furing  thirty  feet  in  height.  This  range  confifts  of  five  corn- 
pages,  or  tnlithons,  as  they  are  fome  times  called,  being  formed 
of  two  uprights,  with  an  impoft  at  top,  like  the  outer  circle ; 
and  of  thefe  compages  three  are  entire,  but  two  fouewhat  de- 
cayed. T  he  inner  oval  is  compofed  of  twenty  ftones,  each 
about  fix  feet  high  ;  and  near  the  eaftern  extremity  of  this  oval 
is  a  ftone  of  coarfe  blue  marbie,  about  fixteen  feet  long,  and 
four  feet  broad,  which  lies  flat  upon  the  ground,  is  fomevvhat 
imprefied  into  it,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  an  altar*  This 
woik  is  inclofed  by  a  deep  trench,  near  thirty  feet  broad,  and 
upwards  of  an  hundred  feet  from  the  outer  circle.  Over  this 
trench  there  are  three  entrances,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which 
faces  the  north~eaft«  At  each  entrance,  on  the  outfide  of  the 
trench,  there  feems  to  have  been  two  huge  ftones  fet  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  gate  ;  and  parallel  to  thele,  on  the  infide,  two 
other  ftones,  of  a  imaller  fize.  The  whole  number  of  ftones 
of  which  this  ftruclure  confifted,  is  computed  to  be  juft  one 
hundred  and  forty. 

The  heads  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  beafts,  have  been  dug 
up  in  ai  d  about  thefe  ruins,  together  with  wood,  alhes,  and 
other  undoubted  relics  of  facrifices  :  and  around  there  are  a 
great  numDer  of  barrows,  or  monumental  heaps  of  earth, 
thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  each  inclofed  with  a 
trench  from  one  hundred  and  five  teet  to  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-five  feet  in  diameter,  Thele  barrows  extend  to  a  con- 
fiderable 
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iiderable  diftance  from  Stonehenge,  but  they  are  fo  placed  as  to 
be  all  in  view  of  that  temple.  In  fuch  barrows  as  have  been 
opened,  fkeletons,  or  the  remains  of  burnt  bones  have  been, 
founi.  In  one  of  them  was  an  urn,  Containing  afhes,  the  col- 
lar bone,  and  one  of  the  jaw  bones,  which  were  ftill  entire  :  it 
was  judged  that  the  perfon  there  buried,  muft  have  been  about 
fourteen  years  old;  and  from  fome  female  trinkers,  and  the 
brais  head  of  a  javelin,  it  was  conjectured  te  be  a  girl  who  had 
carried  arms.  The  trinkets  confifted  of  a  great  number  of 
glafs  and  amber  beads,  of  various  fhapes,  fizes,and  col  ours,  to- 
gether with  a  (harp  bodkin,  round  at  one  end  and  fquare  at  the 
other.  In  fome  other  barrows  were  found  human  bones,  to- 
gether with  thofe  of  horfes,  deer,  dogs,  and  other  beads  and 
birds  ;  in  others  fome  bits  of  red  and  blue  marble,  and  chip* 
pings  of  the  ftones  ;  and  in  others  were  found  a  brafs  fword, 
and  an  antient  brafs  inftrumsnt,  called  a  Celu 

At  Abury^  on  Marlborough  Downs,  near  the  to,wn  of  that 
name,  area  few  huge  ftones,  like  thole  of  Stonehenge.  Thefc 
ftupendous  remains  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
tient temple  of  the  Druids.  Dr.  Stukeley  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  temple  is  much  more  antienc  than  Stonehenge ;  and  it  was 
fo  large,  that  the  whole  village  is  now  contained  within  its  cir- 
cumference ;  a  high  rampart,  with  a  proportionable  ditch  on 
the  inilde,  furrounds  it,  which  proves  that  it  was  a  fortifica- 
tion, becaufe  then  the  ditch  would  ha»'e  been  on  the  outfide  of 
the  rampart. 

From  Abury  to  Weft  Kennet  there  is  a  kind  of  walk,  about  a 
mile  long,  which  was  incioied  on  both  fides  with  large  ftones  ; 
on  one  fiue,  the  incloiure  is  broke  down  in  many  places,  and 
the  ftones  taken  away,  but  the  other  fide  is  almoft  entire  On 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  near  this  walk,  is  a  round  trench,  inclofing 
two  circles  of  ftone,  one  within  another  \  Vac  ftones  are  about 
five  feet  in  height,  the  diameter  of  tne  outer  circle  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet,  and  chat  of  the  inner  forty  five  feet.  At 
the  diftance  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  this  mo- 
nument, great  quantities  of  human  bpaes  have  been  disco- 
vered, which  are  luppofed  to  be  tho'fe  of  the  Saxons  and  Dunes, 
(lain  in  the  battle  of  Kennet  in  1000. 

A  ditch  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  called  Wanfdyke^  runs  crofs 
Wihihire  from  weft  to  eaft.  vVanldyice  is  a  cjrruption  or 
contraction  of  the    Saxon  name,   Wodensfdie,  Woden's 
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Ditch,  the  Ditch  of  Woden,  a  Saxon  deity,  the  reputed  pro* 
genitorof  the  Saxons.  The  name  Wanfdyke  has  given  rife 
to  a  fabulous  and  extravagant  opinion  among  the  common  peo- 
ple that  this  ditch  was  cut  by  the  Devil  on  a  Wednesday. 
Wanfdyke  divides  this  county  into  two  equal  parts,  and  may 
be  traced  from  Bath,  in  Somerfetihire,  to  Great  Bed  win,  upon 
the  borders  of  Berkfhire.  Among  antiquaries  there  are  va- 
rious opinions  concerning  ir.  Some  make  it  a  boundary  be- 
tween the  Belgse  and  Dobuni,  who  inhabited  thofe  parts  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman?,  and  called  it  Guhan-Glaudb)  which 
fignifies  a  Separating  Ditch  \  fome  think  it  was  a  boundary  be- 
fwe^n  the  Weft  Saxons  and  Mercians  ;  but  others,  that  it  was 
cut  long  before  the  Mercian  kingdom  was  fettled,  by  Cerdic, 
the  firft  King  of  the  W eft  Saxons,  or  his  fon,  Henric,  as  a  bar 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Britons,  from  their  garrifons  at 
Bath,  Gloucefter,  and  Cirencefter  -9  and  this  opinion  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  hiftorian  William  of  Malmefbury,  who  fays, 
that  in  the  year  590,  the  Saxons  were  routed  by  the  Britons  at 
Wodenfdyke.  The  rampart  and  graffof  this  ditch  are  very 
large,  and  the  rampart  is  on  the  (outh  fide. 

There  are  feveral  lefs  confiderable  ditches  ftill  vifible  in  this 
county,  particularly  upon  Salifbury  Plain  ;  and  in  a  Saxon 
charter  cf  lands,  which  were  given  to  an  abbey  at  Wilton, 
mention  is  made  of  no  lefs  than  thirteen  diftindt  dykes,  which 
fome  think  might  have  been  cut  to  divide  fome  great  iordftiips 
from  each  other. 

On  a  hill  called  Runaway- Hi near  Devizes,  isva  fqu^re 
canip,  with  a  (ingle  trench,  iapppfcd  to  be  Roman.  Many  Ro- 
man coins,  of  different  emperors,  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Devize?,  together  with  poss  and  other  earthern 
vfeffels,  fuppofed  to  be  of  Roman  antiquity,  in  1714  a  large 
lift?,  ftiH  of  Roman  coins,  was  found  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
an  antient  building,  near  the  fame  place ;  and  feveral  brafs 
flatues  of  heathen  deities  were  found  crowded  between  flac 
jftones,  and  covered  with  Roman  brick.  This  collection  of 
deities,  which  was  carried  about  this  kingdom  as  a  (how,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  b^en  buried  about  the  year  234,  when  th& 
Roman  troops  were  called  cue  of  Britain,  confuted  of  a  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  about  four  inches  long,  weighing  fomething 
more  than  four  ounces:  Neptune  with  his  trident,  the  teeth 
of  which  are  much  fhorter  than  ufually-  represented  ;  this 
figure  isabcut  four  inches  m  length,  a«u  weigh*  four  ounces  * 

a  Bac- 
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a  Bacchus*  much  of  the  fame  weight  and  dimenfions  :  a  Vul~ 
can  fomething  lefs  than  any  of  the  figures  already  mentioned: 
a  Venus,  about  fix  inches  long,  the  left  arm  broken  off,  bat 
the  figure  much  the  beft  finifhed  of  the  whole  collection  :  a 
Pallas,  with  a  fpear, fhield  and  helmet,  between  three  and  fout 
inches  in  length  :  an  Hercules,  about  four  inches  longt 
weighing  fix  ounces  and  an  half*  BefiJes  thefe  there  were  * 
Mercury,  a  Veftal  Virgin,  the  Wolf  with  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, fome  Egyptian  deities,  and  a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Severus, 

Heddlngton^  about  four  miles  north  of  Devizes,  was  a  Roman 
town,  the  foundations  of  the  houfes  being  ftill  vifible  for  a 
mile  together  :  and  feveral  Roman  coins  having,  at  different 
times,  been  found  here,  fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  this 
was  the  Verlucio  mentioned  by  Antoninus;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally fuppored,  that  Verlucio  was  fituated  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  Weftbury,  where  the  ruins  of  a  large  town  have  beea 
difcovered,  and  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  5 
and  from  this  town  it  is  believed  that  YVeftbury  had  its  origin. 

Maiden  Bradley 'is  a  pleafant  and  agreeable  village,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  called  Maiden  from  a  lady  who  founded  an  hofpi- 
tal  for  lepers,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  religious 
houfe  for  canons  regular,  and  remained  till  the  general  diflo- 
lution  of  monafteries. 

Near  Warminfter  is  a  place  called  Clayhill9  which  rifes  to  a 
confiderable  height,  and  is  feen  at  a  great  many  miles  diftance. 
It  appears  like  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat,  and  is  much  reforted 
to  by  the  youth  of  both  fexes  on  Palm  Sunday, 

On  the  eafi:  fide  of  Weftbury  is  an  antient  fortification,  cal- 
led Bratton  Cajlle^  being  a  Danifli  work,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  place  where  the  Danes  defended  themfelves  with  the 
moll  oMtinate  bravery,  fourteen  days  after  they  had  been  de- 
feated by  King  Alfred.  It  has  been  a  work  of  great  labour, 
being  fituated  on  the  top  of  an  hill  almoil  inacceiiible,  and 
towards  the  bottom  fisrrounded  with  two  deep  trenches  and 
ramparts.  That  many  of  the  Danes  were  killed  m  this  place, 
appears  from  the  great  number  of  their  funeral  ounumems  fttfl 
remaining,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  it  have  been  dug  up  pieces 
of  iron  armour,  it  being  the  practice  of  thole  people  to  bury 
the  arms  of  the  deceafed  along  with  the  body, 
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Near  this  place  are  feveral  pleafant  villages,  particularly 
Leigh)  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place  where  Alfred  encamped 
the  evening  before  an  engagement  with  the  Danes*  when  that 
excellent  Prince,  who  was  an  ornament  to  royalty,  is  fold  to 
have  fpenttbe  whole  of  the  night  in  devotion*  There  is  alfo 
a  field,  wherein  is  a  garden  en  com  pa  Tied  with  a  deep  moat, 
and  where,  tradition  fays,  was  a  palace  of  one  of  our  &axon 
kings. 

Cojham^  near  Chippenham,is  remarkable  for  its  healthy  fitua- 
tion,  ;t  bemg  very  common  to  find  many  inhabitants  in  this 
village  eighty,  nine  ty,  or  even  an  hundred  years  old  ;  and  not 
long  ago,  it  is  faid,  that  ten  perfons  of  this  place,  whofe  ages 
together  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  thpufand  years,  danced  the 
^Morrice  dance  at  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Clarendon  Park?  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Salifbury  Plain,  is  large 
and  beautiful,  and  mod  commodious  for  keeping  and  breeding 
deer.  There  are  twenty  groves  in  this  park,  each  of  them  a 
mile  in  "compafs.  About  half  a  mile  from  it  is  a  remarkable 
Roman  camp,  being  a  circular  fortification,  and  fituated  on  a 
dry  chalky  hill. 

At  Suthbtiry  Hill,  near  Ludgerftiall,  thehigheft  hill  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  there  are  the  traces  of  a  vaft  fortification,  of  an  oval 
■figure,  encompafled  with  two  deep  ditches  ;  along  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  there  runs  a  deep  trench,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  Danifli  camp  5  and  in  the  plain  beneath  there  are  fix  or 
feven  barrows. 

In  a  field  near  Kennet  are  three  huge  flones,  called  The  De- 
vtfs  Coitsi  they  itand  upright,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
Britifh  deities. 

On  Marlborough  Downs  there  are  many  antient  barrows  $ 
one  of  which,  called  Milbarrow,  near  Munkton,  eaft  of  Calne, 
is  inclofed  with  a  circle  of  huge  {tones,  about  fix  or  feven  feet 
high,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fepulchre  of  fome  Danifli  com- 
mander. 
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THIS  county  is  bounded  by  Stafford  (hi  re  on  the  north,  by 
Gloucefterfliire  on  the  fouth,  by  Shropfliire  and  Here- 
fordfhire  on  the  weft,  and  by  Warwickfhire  on  the  eaft.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  extends  in  length  thirty-fix  miles, 
;in  breadth  twenry-eight  miles,  and  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
milts  in  circumference.  The  air  of  thi*  county  is  exceed- 
ingly fweet  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  is  very  rich,  both  in  tillage 
and  pafture,  the  hills  being  covered  with  flocks  of  (heep,  and 
thevallies  abounding  in  corn  and  rich  meadows. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Severn,  the 
Avon,  the  Stour,  and  the  Teme  ;  and  the  le's  confiderable  ri- 
vers of  it  are  the  Rea,  the  Arrow,  tiie  Bow,  the  Sal  warp,  and 
the  Swiliate.  The  rivers  afford  plenty  of  fifh,  and  the  Severn 
particularly  abounds  with  lampreys. 

Hops  are  much  cultivated  in  this  county  ;  and  it  yields  great 
plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruit,  particularly  pears,  of  which  great 
quantities  of  excellent  perry  are  made — This  county  is  re- 
markable for  many  brine  pits  and  fait  fprings  ;  and  at  Droit- 
wich  there  are  feveral  fuch  fprings,  from  which  fo  much  fait  is 
made,  that  the  taxes  paid  for  it  to  the  crown,  at  the  rate  of 
three  /hillings  and  fix  pence  a  bufliel,  are  faid  to  amount  to  no 
lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year. — The  chief  manufac- 
tures of  Wcrcefterfhire  are  cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  and 
glafs  ;  in  which,  together  with  the  fait,  hops  and  other  com- 
modities of  this  county,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade. 

This  county  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  and  contains  one 
city,  and  ten  market  towns.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, and  diocefe  of  Worcefter,  and  has  one  hundred  and 
fifty«two  pariihes. 


CITY. 

WORCESTER  is  one  hundred  and  ten  niles  from  Lon" 
don.    It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  one  of  the  cities  built  by 
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the  Romans,  in  order  to  be  a  check  upon  the  Britons  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Severn.     It  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a 
mayor,  aldermen,*  and  affiftants.    This  city  has  from  theearU 
left  times  fent  members  to  parliament,  who  are  elected  by  the 
citizens  and  freemen,  who  are  in  number  about  two  thqufand. 
It  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  is  fituated  in  a  bottom  ;  one 
part  of  it  is  inhabited  by  the  WeMh*    Its  chief  manufactures 
are  broad  cloth  and  gloves,  efpecially  the  former,  which^ 
affords  employment  to  great  numbers    of  people  here  and 
in  the  neighbourhood.    The  public  buildings  here  make  an 
handfeme  appearance,  particularly  the  guildhall*  and  the  work*  ) 
fcoufe,  though  the  former  is  very  old.    There  was  formerly 
a  cafile  here,  asalfo  walls  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  in  compafs,  but  both  the  walls  and  caftle  have  long 
been  deftroyed.    The  cathedral  is  a  large  edifice,  the  exadt 
model  of  that  at  Bruffels,  with  an  elegant  choir,  of  very  cu* 
rious  workmanfhip,  one   hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  in 
the  middle  of  which  lies  King  John,  between  two  bifliops, 
viz.  Wulftan  and  Ofwald,  his  two  faints,  by  whofe  neigh-| 
be ur hood  he  hoped  for  falvation.    The  whole  length  of  the 
church  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet,  the  breadth  fe* 
venty-eigbt  feet,  and  the  tower  is  one  hundred  and  fixty-two 
feet  high.  Prince  Arthur,  eldeft  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
lies  buried  here;  and  here  is  a  very  fine  monument  of  the 
Ccuntefs  of  Salifoury,  who  dropped  her  garter  as  (he  danced 
before  King  Edward  the  Third  at  Windfor.  There  are  feveral 
angels  cut  in  itone,  about  this  tomb,  ftrewing  garters  over  it. 
Here  are  alfo  twelve  parifh  churches,  nine  of  which  are  with-* 
in  the  city,  and  three  without.   The  ftreets  are  broad  and  well 
paved,  of  which  the  Fore-gatedreet  is  remarkably  regu- 
lar arjd  beautiful  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  agreeable 
place    Here  is  a  noble  hofpitai,  in  the  building  of  which  Ro- 
bert Berkley,  of  Spetchley,  laid  out  two  thoufand  pounds,  and 
encowed  it  with  four  thoufand  pounds  for  twelve  poor  men. 
There  are  fix  or  feven  others  in  and  about  the  city  ;  and  be- 
'fides  the  King's  fchool  here,  founded  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  has  been  famousboth  forits  mafters  and  fcholars,  hereis 
a  free  grammar- fchool,  in  which  one  hundred  and  ten  boys  are 
taught,  and  part  of  them  cloathed.    It  is  remarked,  that  the 
Severn,  though  generally  rapid  elfewhere,  glides  gently  by  this 
city.     Here   is  a  very  good  water  houfe  and  a  quay,  to 
which  many  (hips  come.    It  was  ereded  into  an  epifcopai  fee 
by  the  Saxon  King  Ethelred,  in  the  year  679.    Without  the 
fwuthgaie  of  the  city,  in  the  London  road,  the  knights  of  St. 
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John  of  Jerufalem  had  a  monaftery,  which  is  now  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  a  private  gentleman.  It  is  a  fine  old  houfe  of"  tim- 
ber, and  the  hall,  roofed  with  Irifh  oak,  which  makes  one  fide 
of  it,  was  built  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims.  Coals  are  car- 
ried here  on  horfes*  barks  in  panniers,  like  thofe  the  higlers 
ufe,  only  they  are  open  ac  top,  and  they  are  fold  here  by  the 
horfe  load,  as  they  are  in  London  by  the  chaldron. 


M  A  R  K  E  T  -  T  O  W  N  S. 

Kidderminster  is  an  antient  town,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  from  London,  It  is  fituated  on  the  Stour, 
Hot  tar  from  the  Severn  ;  and  is  a  compact  town,  containing 
five  or  fix  hundred  houfes,  wherein  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
pretty  good  trade  in  cloth,  and  weaving  1  i  nfey- wool  fey,  &c. 
It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  and  twelve  capital  burgefies,  &c. 
Here  is  an  handfome  church,  two  free  gram mar-fchools,  and  a 
charity-fchool. 

Bewdley  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles  from 
London,  and  is  fometimes  called  Beaulieu,  from  its  pleafant 
fiiuation  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  weft  fide  of  theri* 
ver  Severn,  over  which  it  has  a  ftone  bridge.  It  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade  ;  for,  by  means  of  the  Severn,  great  quanti- 
ties of  fait,  iron  ware,  glafs,  and  Manchefter  goods,  are  put  on 
board  barges  here,  and  at  Gloucefter  on  board  troughs,  for 
Briftol,  Bridgewater,  and  other  ports,  which  trade  rendeis 
tiiis  a  populous  and  thriving  town;  but  its  chief  rnanjfafxure 
is  caps,  which  are  fold  to  the  Dutch,  aid  are  called  Man* 
mouth*caps>  This  town  is  well  fupplied  with  corn,  malt, 
andieatnerj  and  every  Saturday  tnere  is  a  market  for  hops, 

Bromsgrove  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  Lon* 
don  y  it  is  lituated  near  tne  rife  of  the  river  Sal  warp,  and  has 
a  confiderable  trade  in  the  cloathing  bufinefs. 

Droitwitch  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don -y  and  is  cmefly  remarkable  for  ics  fait  firings.  It  is  a 
corporate  bailiwick,  with  aoout  four  hundred  boufes,  and  four 
churches.  It  has  been  much  enriched  by  its  fait  works,  for 
which  it  was  noted  even  befors  the  Norman  in/afion, 
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Evesham  is  ninety- four  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  neat 
town,  with  a  gentle  afcent  from  the  river  Avon,  over  which 
it  has  a  handfome  ftone  bridge,  with  a  harbour  for  barges. 
The  town  is  incorporated,  has  peculiar  powers  and  privileges, 
can  try  and  *  xecute  for  all  criminal  cafes,  except  high  treafon  : 
its  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  wool  At  the  bridge  foot  is 
the  dwifion  of  Bingworth,  where  was  formerly  a  caftle  :  here 
are  both  a  gramma  fchool  and  a  charity  fchool  liberally  en* 
dowed.  From  this  town  is  an  open  profpedt  of  thefpacious 
vallry,  called  the  Valley  of  Evefham,  which  affords  fucfi 
abundance  of  the  befl  corn,  as  well  as  pafture  for  (heep,  that 
it  may  bejuftly  reckoned  the  granary  of  thofe  parts  ;  but  its 
roads,  like  thofe  in  moft  fruitfu1  countries,  are  deep  and  miry.' 
This  vale  runs  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  from  TewkfV 
bury  to  Parfhore,  and  from  thence  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in 
the  fouth  part  of  Warwickfhire,  to  which  this  fine  nver  is  na- 
vigable. Lvefham  is  famous  for  a  great  victory  which  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  the  Firft,  obtained  over  the  Earl 
of  Lcicefter. 

Sturbridge  is  fo  called  from  a  flone  bridge  at  this  place, 
over  the  river  ktour.  Sturbnoge  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and 
other  officers,  and  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  miles*  Ir.  is  a  well  built  town,  with  a  church,  a 
good  free  fchool,  together  with  a  library,  and  fome  meeting- 
houfes  of  Proteitant  Diffenters.  This  place  is  much  enriched 
by  iron  and  glafs  works  ;  and  here  are  nine  or  ten  glafs-houfes,~ 
where  ah  l^rtsof  giafs  work  are  made  in  great  quantities  It 
is  alio  famous  for  making  of  crucibles,  the  clay  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  the  beft  adapted  to  that  manufacture  of  any  in 
England  :  and  here  is  aifo  a  manufacture  of  fine  frieze  cloth. 

Parshore  ftands  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  at  the 
diftance  of  one  hundr  d  and  two  miles  from  London,  in  the 
road  from  that  city,  to  Worcefter.  It  is  a  pretty  large  old 
town,  with  two  parifii  churches,  and  has  a  considerable  Hock- 
ing manufacture. 

Shipton  upon  Stower  probably  derives  its  name  from 
a  gie^u peep  baiket,  whicti  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  held 
in  this  plate,  anu  from  its  fituation  upon  the  river  Scour,  It 
is  eighty-tour  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  fatal  1  town,  but 
has  a  very  large  market. 
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Tenbury  probably  derived  its  name  from  its  fituation  upom 
the  river  Teme.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thiuy  miles  diftant  from 
London,  and  is  a  large,  populous,  and  well  built  town. 

Upton  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and  nine  miles, 
and  has  a  good  bridge  over  the  river  Severn,  with  an  harboui 
for  barges. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c« 

Hagley  Parky  late  the  feat  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  but  now  of 
Lord  Weftcote,  is  by  much  the  fineft  feat  in  this  county.  The 
grounds  are  difpofed  in  the  greatefl  tafte.    Thofe  who  view 
them  are  firft  conducted  amongft  the  (hrubs,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  variety,  in  a  moil  flourifhing  ftate.    The  church 
ftands  in  the  park,  retired,  and  covered   with  trees.    It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  an  elegantly  fimple  monument  erected 
by  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  to  the  memory  of  his  firft  wife; 
on  which  there  is  an  infcription  in  Latin  and  Englifh.  From 
the  church  you  enter  a  winding  path  up  hill  to  a  column  fup- 
porting  aftatueof  Frederick  Piince  of  Wales,  lookingon  the 
houfe,  with  a  view  of  the  country  over  it:  the  black  moun- 
tains, and  the  Malvern  hills  to  the  left*    From  hence  the 
winding  walk  is  continued  through  a  grove,  from  whence  is  a 
view  of  Lord  Stamford's  grounds,  to  a  pavilion  dedicated  to 
the  celebrated  James   Thomfon,  with  an  infcription  to  his  me* 
mory.    From  hence  you  pafs  by  a  ruin,  a  pavilion,  and  a  feat 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  wood  ;  and  then  proceed  by  a  pit  of 
hard  red  ftone  to  Jacob's  Well,  which  brings  you  to  a  (trait 
walk  by  the  park  pales,  on  the  outfide  of  which  Hands  thepar- 
fonage  houfe  ;  white  cottages  and  the  country  are  feen  at  a 
diftance;  the  hanging  wood  on  the  left.    You  enter  now  upon 
a  walk  winding  to  the  right,  from  whence  there  is  a  view  of  the 
Ciee  Hills  :    this  leads  into  a  grove,  whence  a  view  of  a 
Tower  breaks  in-    Hence  you  arrive  at  a  rotunda  of  the  Ionic 
order  ;  from  whence  you  Sook  down  acrofs  water  and  a  lawn 
to  the  Palladian  Bridge.    Hence  you  wind  down  the  hill  into 
a  wood,  where,  in  a  deep  recefs,  by  a  purling  rill,  is  a  retired 
bench  j  from  this  you  wind  to  the  left,  up  hill,  and  find  an 
urn  inscribed  to  Mr.  Pope.    Hence  you  come  to  a  gentle  fall 
of  water,  and  to  a  lawn  incircled  with  wood,  from  which  is  a 
fteep  afcent  to  a  ruined  tower.    From  the  top  of  this  is  an  iai* 
Vol.  II,  •  3  B  merifely 
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menfely  extended  view  of  the  country  ;  Dudley,  Wprcefter, 
the  Clee  Hills,  the  Wrekin  at  forty,  and  Radnor-tump  at 
eighty  miles  diftance*  From  hence  you  defcend  to  a  triangular 
water,  where  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  Tower.  You  now 
wind  through  the  hanging  wood,  to  the  feat  of  Contempla- 
tion, which  is  a  fine  dole  feene,  well  contrafted  with  that 
vait  expanfe  of  profpeft  which  the  Tower  afforded  :  and  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  relieve  the  eye,  tired  with  the  very  great  and 
diftant  objedls  which  it  had  been  viewing*  Hence  you  foon 
arrive  at  the  Root-  Houfe  or  Hermitage,  in  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  i7  Penferofo  of  Milton  ; 

<c  And  may  at  la  ft  my  weary  age 
"  Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage  ; 
%€  The  hairy  gown  and  mofly  cell, 
*«  Where  I  may. fit  and  rightly  fpell, 
"  Of  ev'ry  ftar  that  heav'n  doth  fhew, 
CI  And  every  herb  that  lips  the  dew, 
€S  'Till  old  experience  doth  attain 
"  To  fomething  like  prophetic  ftrain, 
t€  Thefe  pleafures  melancholy  give, 
"  And  I  with  thee  will  choofe  to  live." 

Here  are  two  views  fof  the  country,  and  the  water  below* 
Hence  you  return  on  the  left,  by  the  water,  to  a  cave  of  roots 
looking  on  it,  and  to  aa  alcove  of  pebbles  looking  on  another 
water.  Here  the  path  winds  to  the  right,  up  hill,  to  a, fine 
view  of  the  country,  and  of  the  houfe  in  the  bottoni  ;  hence 
you  come  to  a  feat  where  there  is  a  noble  view,  and  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  Book  V.  are  with  a 
happy  propriety  infcribed  upon  it: 

"  Thefe  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good! 
(€  Almighty  1  thine  this  univerfal  frame, 
«  Thus  wondrous  fair  !  thyfelf  how  wondrous  then 
«  Unfpeakable  !  who  fits  above  thefe  heavens 
ie  To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  feen 
<c  In  thefe  thy  lowdl  works  ;  yet  thefe  declare  ^  , 
Thy  goodnefs  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine." 
From  this  admirable  view  you  turn  into  a  thicket,  and  have 
a  look  at  the  Doric  Pavilion,  Thomfon's  feat,  and  the  Obelifk; 
hence  you  come  to  a  feat  where  there  is  a  view  over  a  heath  to 
the  VVrekin  ;  and  then  to  another,  which  was  Mr.  Pope's  fa- 
vourite, infcribed, 

$uietit$  Mujis. 
"  To  Quiet  and  the  Mufes." 
Here  you  have  a  lawn  defcending  to  a  piece  of  water  backed 
wish  a  rifing  wood,  and  a  view  of  Thorn  fen's  feat  and  the 
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Obelifk.  Hence  winding  ftill  through  the  w>od,  you  come  to 
an  open  lawn  with  fheep  walks  and  a  clump  on  the  top,  which 
fcene  Lord  Anfon  ufed  to  fay  much  refembled  forne  parts  of 
the  Ifland  of  Tinian — it  is  truly  rural  and  piclurefque.  Def- 
cending  to  a  hollow  of  irregular  wood,  with  water  breaking 
out  varioufly,  you  find  a  bench  with  this  infcription  from 
Virgil : 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mol/ia  prata,  Lycori ; 
Hie  nemns  :  hie  ip/b  tecum  confumerer  avo* 

"  Here  are  cool  fountains,  here  are  foft  meadows, 
€C  here  are  groves,  O  Lycoris ;  and  here  could  I  fpend 
€t  all  my  days  with  thee." 

Hence  you  ferpentine  by  a  fine  trout  ftream,  with  a  delightful 
irregular  thicket,  and  fine  rifing  lawn;  Pope's  fear,  backed 
with  a  theatre  of  wood,  and  the  rotunda  feen  over  water  one 
way  ;  and  the  Palladian  Bridge  over  another  water  backed 
with  trees,  over  which  the  diftant  hills  are  feen,  another  way. 
Hence  through  a  gate  you  enter  the  Fairy  Ground^  where  you 
will  be  difpofed  to  indulge  the  pleafing  fancy,  which  the  mind 
will  be  apt  to  take  up,  that  every  thing  here  is  enchantment— a 
noife  of  falling  water  is  heard-,  a  trickling  rill  is  feen  ;  then 
a  mafiy  cave  in  front  of  a  «cafcade,  with  this  infcription  from 
Horace : 

»Ego  laudo  ruris  amani 
RiuoSf  &  mufc  -i  circumlita  faxa9  nemufque. 

"  Ipraifethe  rivulets  of  the  delightful  country,  and  the  rock 
"  over  grown  with  mofs,  and  the  lhady  grove." 

This  is  a  fcene  inexpreflibly  fine.  Hence  you  come  to  a 
fmall  vale  encompaffed  with  laurels  ;  a  gloomy  fcene  where 
we  hear  the  diftant  fall  of  waters.;  and  thence  look  over  a 
fwelling  lawn  to  Thomfon's  feat.  Here  you  wind  down  the 
hill  to  the  Palladian  Bridge,  hearing  all  the  way  the  found  of 
cafcades,  with  this  infcription  : 

>  Fir  id  ant  i  a  Tempe, 
Tempe,  qua  Jylva  cingunt  fuper  impendent  e$. 

<c  Tempe,  alluring  by  its  delightful  verdure  ;  Tempe, 
"  which  is  encircled  by  impending  woods." 

The  opening  is  narrow,  with  gloomy  woods  on  both  fides^  Thefe 
fcenes  are  fo  exceedingly  delightful,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
.words  that  will  convey  to  the  mind  an  adequate  idea  of  them. 
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The  houfe,  which  was  built  by  the  firft  Lord  Lyttelton,  Is 
built  on  a  rifing  ground,  commanding  a  moft  extenfive  prof- 
it cSt  The  afcent  is  by  a  noble  flight  of  fteps,  and  the  build- 
ings which  is  of  a  fine  grained  ftone,  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiiul  ftrudtures  in  England.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  nnd  fix ty  broad,  with  a  ruftic  bafe  ;  but  there  is  no  por- 
tico, only  at  the  four  corners,  are  fo  many  towers.  The  firft 
place  ycu  enter  is  the  hall,  twenty-eight  feet  fquare,  adorned 
vith  many  fine  paintings,  and  moft  curious  figures  in  plaifter. 
From  the  hall  you  pafs  between  two  fine  ftair-cafes  to  the  fa- 
Joon,  which  is  lighted  from  the  top,  and  on  the  left  of  it  is  the 
library,  filled  with  the  beft  books,  both  antient  and  modern, 
snd -paintings  of  feme  eminent  writers  with  whomhisLord- 
fhip  was  perfonally  acquainted,  among  whom  are  Mr,  Pope, 
Mr«  Thomfon,  Mr.  Gilbert  Weft,  &c.  Ad  joining  to  the  li- 
brary are  two  fine  bed- chambers,  with  drefiing- rooms,  the 
walls  of  which  are  adorned  with  many  fine  paintings  \  and 
near  it  is  the  drawing-room,  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned 
with  a  moft  curious  tapeftry,  and  the  roof  is  painted  by  a 
young  Italian  artift,  who  refided  in  England  when  the  build- 
ing was  erecied.  The  caivings  in  this  room  are  extremely 
elegant,  and  over  the  door  are  heads  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
Lord  Chefierfield,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Mr.  Pelhrm.  From 
the  drawing  room  you  pafs  to  the  gallery,  extending  the 
length  of  the  whole  houfe,  and  in  it  are  fome  of  the  fineft 
paintings  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  England,  which  were  pur* 
chafed  by  George,  the  firft  Lord  Lyttelton,  at  a  great  expence. 
The  drawing  room  near  the  gallery  is  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
library,  and  befides  its  fine  decorations  of  fiuccowork,  there 
are  paintings  of  Admiral  Smith,  Admiral  Weft,  Judge  Lyt- 
telton, Mifs  Lyitelton,  daughter  of  George  Lord  Lyttelton, 
now  Lady  Valentia,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton,  brother  to  George 
Lord  Lyttelton  abovementicned.  The  profpe<£t  from  the 
front  windows  of  the  houfe  is  very  extenfive,  reaching  to  Mal- 
vern hills,  on  the  left,  and  the  Black  Mountains  in  Wales  on 
the  right. 

The  many  beauiies  of  this  fine  feac  were  the  refult  of  the 
elegant  tafte  of  George,  the  firft  Lord  Lyttelton, author  of 
Letters  from  a  Perfian  in  England  to  his  Friend  in  Ifpahan, 
The  Hiftery  of  Henry  the  Second,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
Cb/ervations  on  the  Converfion  and  Apoftlefhip  of  St.  Paul, 
and  other  pieces.  This  excellent  nobleman  was  an  honour  to 
fi is  high  itation  ;  his  parts  and  learning  were  adorned  by 
*  triable  and  polifhed  manners,  he  was  a  firm  believer  of  Chris- 
tianity, 
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tianity,  irreproachable  in  his  own  character,  and  a  real  friend 
to  the  interefls  of  virtue, 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Severn,  near  Droitwich,  zt  Whit- 
ley Court+Rve  miles  from  Bewdley,  the  late  Lord  Foley  had  a 
feat  finely  furnifhed,  fituated  in  a  large  park.  He  built  alfo  a 
chapel  near  it,  efteemed  a  very  curious  piece  of  architecture. 

About  three  miles  from  Worcefter  is  TPeftwood*  the  antient 
and  magnificent  feat  and  park  of  Sir  Herbert  Packington. 
This  place  is  fuppofed  to  be  th  1  fcene  of  Mr  Addifon's  de- 
scriptions in  his  matshlefs  hiftory  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewfbqry  has  alfo  a  feat  in  this  county,  at 
Grafton  ;  as  has  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  at  Crome  Court  ;  and 
Lord  Craven  at  Lenchwick* 

At  Hartlebury,  near  Worcefter,  is  a  palace  belonging  to  ths 
bifhops  of  that  fee,  called  Hartlebury  Cajlle.  It  was  originally 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  about  the  year  1268, 
but  it  was  demoliflied  in  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  the  Firfh 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  the  Bi- 
(hops  of  Worcefter,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  feat. 

On  Malvern  Hills,  fouth  of  Upton,  upon  the  borders  of 
Hereford  (hire,  are  two  medicinal  fprings  called  Holy  Wells  * 
one  of  which  is  recommended  for  many  diforders  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  other  for  cancers. 

I  It  is  remarked  by  Camden,  that  Malvern  Hills  <c  are  great 
and,  lofty  for  feven  miles  together,  riling  one  higher  than  the 
other,  and  dividing  this  county  from  that  of  Hereford  5  and  on 
that  on  the  top  Gilbert  de  la  Clare  caft  up  a  ditch,  to  feparate 
his  lands  from  thofeof  the  church  of  Worcefter,  which  ditch 
is  ftill  to  be  feen." 

Great  Malvern  Abbey  was  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons  an  her- 
mitage  of  Urfo  d'Abitol  \  and  was  made  a  priory  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Norman,  by  the  hermit  Aldwin. 

Dorn9  a  village  of  this  county,  near  Campden,  in  Gloucef- 
terihire,  was  a  Roman  city  ;  m  any  foundations  of  antient 
buildings  have  been  difcovered  here;  the  traces  of  ftreets  are 
ftill  difcernable  ;  Roman  and  BritUh  coins  have  frequently 
been  dug  up,  and  £he  Roman  Fofieway  paffes  through  it. 
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On  Harrow  Hill^  north-eaft  of  Evefliam,  is  a  fpring  faid  to 
be  of  great  ufe  in  diforders  of  the  eyes.  This  water  appears 
to  be  of  a  foft  balfamic  nature;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  from  the 
mofs  growing  about  it,  that  it  has  a  petrifying  quality. 

On  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Woodbury  Hill*  near  the  river 
Teine,  and  not  far  from  Tenbury,  is  an  old  entrenchment, 
commonly  called  Owen  Glendovuer's  Camp* 

The  only  natural  curicfities  in  this  county  are  its  fprings. 
Many  fait  fprings  have  been  discovered  in  this  county,  befides 
thofe  at  Droitwich  ;  of  the  many  fait  fprings  about  that  place, 
three  pits  only  are  made  ufe  of ;  thefe  afford  the  falteflt  brine ; 
and  one  of  thefe  pits  yields  as  much  brine  in  twenty-four 
hours,  as  will  produce  four  hundred  and  fifty  bufhels  of  fait; 
but  what  is  mod  remarkable  is,  that  fprings  of  frefli  water 
rife  in  fome  places  almoft  contiguous  to  the  fait  fprings ;  and 
thatfeveral  fait  fprings  iiTue  out  in  the  very  channel  of  the  ri- 
ver Salwarp  at  Droitwich, 
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^T^HIS  county  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Lancafhire  and 
JL  part  of  Chefliire;  on  the  fouth  by  Derbyfhire,  Netting- 
hamftiire,  and  Lincolnshire;  on  the  north  by  Durham  and 
Weftmoreland  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean,  It 
is  by  much  the  largeft  county  in  England,  and  extends  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  miles  in  length,  eighty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  is  three  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air,  foil,  and  produftions  of  this  large  county  are  dif- 
ferent in  different  parts  of  it;  and  it  is  generally  divided  into 
three  parts,  called  Ridings,  a  term  which  is  only  a  corruption 
of  a  Saxon  word,  which  was  applied  to  the  third  part  of  a 
province  or  county;  and  the  diviiion  into  Ridings,  though 
now  peculiar  to  \orkfhire,  was,  before  the  Norman  invafion, 
common  to  feveral  other  counties  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  Ridings  of  this  county,  each  of  which  is  as  large  as  moffc 
fhires,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  Weft  Rising, 
theEaft  Riding,  and  the  North  Riding.  The  Weft  Riding  is 
bounded  by  the  river  Oufe  on  the  ear},  which  feparates  it  from' 
the  Eaft  Rifing,  and  by  the  river  Ure  on  the  north,  which 
parts  it  from  the  North  Riding  ;  and  the  Eaft  and  North  Ri- 
dings are  fcparated  by  the  Derwent. 

The  air  in  the  Weft  Riding  is  (harper,  but  healthier,  than 
in  either  of  the  other  Ridings,  The  foil  on.  the  weitern  fide 
of  this  divifion  is  hilly  and  ftony,  and  confequently  not  very 
fruitful,  but  the  intermediate  valleys  afford  plenty  of  good 
meadow  arid  pafture  ground  ;  and  on  the  fide  of  this  Riding, 
next  the  river  Oufe,  the  foil  is  rich,  producing  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, though  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  oats,  which  are  culti- 
tivated  with  fuccefs  in  the  moft  barren  parts  of  this  diftrivS. 
The  Weft  Riding  is  famous  for  fine  horfes,  goats,  and  other 
Cattle  ;  and  there  are  fome  iree?s  natives  of  this  Riding,  which 
are  feldotn  found  wild  in  any  other  part  of  England,  particu- 
larly the  fir,  the  ye'//,  and  the  chefnuc.  In  many  parts  of  this 
Riding  there  arealfo  many  mines  of  ftones,  which  being  cal- 
cined, is,  after  certain  preparations  by  a  peculiar  procef?,  made 
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into  alum.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  Weft  Riding  are 
cloth  and  iron  wares;  and  this  Riding  is  remarkable  for 
curing  legs  of  pork  into  hams,  like  thofe  of  Weftphalia. 

The  Eaft  Riding  is  the  leaft  of  the  three,  and  the  air  here, 
on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  Ocean,  and 
the  great  aefluary  of  the  Humber,  is  lefs  pure  and  healthy;  yet 
on  the  hilly  parts,  towards  the  north- weft,  in  a  large  tradl  cal- 
led 'York  Woulds,  the  air  is  but  little  affected  by  either  of 
th,efe  waters  :  the  foil,  however,  in  general,  is  diy,  fandy,and 
barren,  yet  the  fta-coaft  and  vallies  are  fruitful,  and  the 
Woulds  produce  feme  corn,  and  feed  great  numbers  of  black 
cattle,  horfes,  and  flieep  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  fheep  is  equal 
to  any  in  England.  This  divifion  yields  plenty  of  wood,  pit- 
coal,  turf,  jet,  and  alum  ftones  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  well 
provided  with  fea  and  river  fiftj.  Its  principal  manufadiure  is 
cloth.  M 

The  North  Riding  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  other 
two  3  and  the  air  here  is  cold  and  pure,  Theeaftern  part  of 
this  Riding,  towards  the  ocean,  is  called  Black«Moor5  and 
confifts  of  a  hilly,  rocky?  and  woody  country  ;  and  the  north-  ; 
weft  part,  called  Richmondfhire,  frcm  Richmond,  the  capital 
of  the  dilirid,  confifts  of  one  continued  eminence,  or  ridge  of 
rocks,  and  vail:  mountains,  the  fides  of  which  yield  good 
grafs,  and  the  vallies  at  the  bottom  are  very  fruitful  ;  the  hills 
feed  deer  of  a  very  large  fize,  and  goats  ;  and  contain  mines 
of  lead,  copper,  alum  ftone,  and  coal,  but  the  coal  and  alutn 
mines  only  are  wrought.  S waledale  abounds  with  fine  pafture  $ 
and  Wentefdale,  watered  by  the  Ure,  is  a  rich  fruitful  valley, 
abounding  with  wood,  and  flocked  with  vaft  herds  of  cattle. 
Towards  the  fea  coaft  are  found  great  quantities  of  jet.  The 
fea  near  the  coaft  fwarms  with  herrings,  in  the  herring  feafon  ; 
and  large  turbots,  and  great  variety  of  other  fifh,  are  alio 
caught  here;  the  rivers  abound  with  all  forts  of  frefh  water 
fiftj,  and  the  Ure  is  remaikable  for  cray  fifh.  The  chief  ma- 
j»ufa££ures  of  this  Riding  are  cloths,  (lockings,  and  alum. 

T  he  Ridings  ot  this  county  are  fubdivided  into  twenty*fix 
wapentakes,  or  hundreds,  of  which  the  Weft  Riding  contains 
ten,  the  haft  Riding  four,  and  the  North  Riding  twelve. 
Yorkfhiie  has  only  one  city,  but  contains  fifty-four  market- 
towns  ;  it  lies  in  the  province  of  York,  and  diocefe  of  York, 
except  Richmontifiiire,  which  belongs  to  the  diocefe  of  Chel- 
ter ;  and  it  contains  five  hundred  and  fixty*  three  pari  flies. 

This  county  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Don,  the  Calder,  the  Are,  the  Wharfe,  the  Nidd,  the 
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Ure,  the  Swale,  the  Oufe,  the  Derwent,  the  Hull,  the  Humber, 
the  Ribble,  and  the  Tees.  The  Don,  or  Dune,  rifes  near  the 
borders  of  Chefbire,  not  far  from  Barniley,  and  running  fouth- 
eaft  of  Sheffield,  it  directs  its  courfe  north  eaft,  through 
Rotherham,  Doncafter,  and  Thorn,  and  fall  into  the  Are  at 
Snaith,  The  Calder  rifes  in  Lancaffcire,  and  running  eaftward, 
falls  into  the  Are  about  Ave  miles  north-eaft  of  Wakefield* 
The  name  of  the  Are  is  fuppofed  co  be  a  fmall  variation  of  ttYe 
'  Britifh  word  Ara,  which  fignifies  flow  or  gentle,  and  might 
well  be  applied  to  this  river,  which  fcarcely  appears  to  have  an*/ 
motion.  It  rifes  at  the  bottom  of  a;;  high  hill,  called  Penni- 
gent,  near  Settle,  a  town  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Lanca- 
Ihire,  and  running  eaft  by  Leeds,  Pontefraft,  and  Snaith,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Don  and  the  Calder,  falls  into  the  0u'fe, 
near  Snaith.  The  Wharfe,  or  Wherfe,  rifes  in  a  wild  iiony 
tradl,  called  Craven  Hills,  north  of  rennigent  Hill,  and  run*- 
ningalmoft  parallel  to  the  river  Are,  and  pafiing  through  We- 
therby  and  Tadcafter,  falls  into  the  river  Oufe  fouth-eaft  of 
Tadcafter.  The  IS  id d  rifes  alio  among  the  Craven  Hills,  and 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Wharfe,  and  pafling  by  Ripley 
and  Knarefborough,  falls  into  the  Swale,  a  few  miles  eaft  of 
Knarefborough.  The  Ure,  Eure,  Yore,  or  York,  rifes  in  a 
mountainous  tract  on  the  borders  of  Weftmoreland,  not  far 
weft  of  Afkrig,  a  market  town,  and  running  fouth-eaft,  and 
pacing  by  Midiam,  Rippon,  and  Burrowbridge,  joins  the 
JSwale  near  Burrowbridge. 

The  nameot  the  Swale  is  faid  to  be  ancient  Britifh  or  Saxon, 
and  to  fignify  fwntnefs.  Ic  rifes  near  the  fpring  of  the  Ore^ 
and  runs,  with  a  rapid  ftream,  fouth-eaft,  through  a  tract  of 
country  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Swaledale,  to  Rich- 
mond, near  which  it  falls,  with  great  violence,  down  fome 
rocks,  and  forms  a  cataract :  from  hence  it  continues  its  courfe 
fouth-eaft,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ure,  and  other  rivers,  the 
united  ftream  is  called  the  Ure,  till  it  arrives  at  the  city  of 
York,  where  receiving  a  fmall  ftream  called  the  Oufe,  it  takes 
that  name,  and  running  eaft  ward,  falls  into  the  Humber,  not 
far  from  Howden*  The  Derwent  rifes  not  far  from  Whitby, 
and  running  fouth  by  Malton,  falls  into  the  Oufe  near  How 
den.  The  Hull  rifes  in  a  wild  part  of  the  county,  called  Yo:k 
Wold,  near  Kilharn,  and  running  fouth  by  Beverley,  fail* 
into  the  Humber  ac  Kingfton  upon  Hull.  The  Humber  is 
fuppofed  to  derive  i:s  name  from  the  British  word  Aber, 
which  fignifies  the  mouth  of  a  river,  becaufe  all  the  rivers  al- 
ready mentioned  fall  into  it,  together  with  the  Trent,  from 
.    Vol,  II.  3  C  Lin* 
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Lincolnfhire.  It  is  indeed  an  sftiiary  of  many  rivers,  and  the 
large*}  in  Britain.  It  is  called  Humber,  from  the  conflux  of 
the  Oufe  and  Trent  to  its  mouth,  where  it  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  eaft  of  Patrington.  The  Humber  being  properly 
an  arm  of  the  fea,  regularly  ebbs  and  flows,  and  at  ebb,  in 
difcharging  its  own  waters,  together  with  thofe  of  the  ocean, 
it  flows  with  prodigious  rapidity  and  a  roaring  noife.  The  re- 
flux is  called  the  Hygre,  and  is  dangerous  to  Tuch  failo-s  as  are 
not  acquainted  with  it.  TheRibble  rifes  among  the  Craven- 
hills,  and  running  fouth  by  Settle  and  Gifborn,  pafles  into  Lan- 
cafhire,  not  farfoujh  of  Gifborn.  The  Tees  leparates  this 
county  fiom  the  Bifliopric  of  Durham.  The  lefs  confiderable 
rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Wafhbrook,  the  Cotk,  the 
Rother,  the  Idle,  the  Went,  the  Hebden,  the  Hyde,  the  Re- 
beck, the  Dent,  the  Revel,  the  Grec,  and  the  Foulnefs. 


C        I        T  Y. 

YORK  is  one  hundred  and  ninety*  feven  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  the  fee  of  an  Archbifnop.  It  has  generally  been 
reckoned,  next  to  London,  the  chief  city  in  England  ;  but 
though  it  exceeds  Briflol  in  extent,  yet  Briftol  is  greatly  fupe- 
xior  in  the  number  of  houfes  and  inhabitants,  and  in  wealth 
and  trade.  Several  parliaments,  however,  have  been  held  in 
this  city,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Firfl  and  Second  ;  and 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  eftablilhed  a  council  or  fenate  here, 
not  unlike  th?  parliaments  of  France,  which  took  cognizance 
of  all  caufes  in  the  north  of  England,  and  determined  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  equity.  King  Richard  the  Firft 
granted  it  the  privilege  of  a  mayor,  upon  whom  King  Richard 
the  Second  bt:  flowed  the  title  of  Lord,  an  honour  not  enjoyed 
by  the  chief  magi  Urate  of  any  other  city  in  England,  except 
London.  York  is  a  county  of  itlelf,  incorporated  by  King 
Richard  the  Second,  with  a  jurifdidtion  over  thirty  fix  villages 
and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  the  Liberty  of  An- 
fty»  It  is  governed  by  a  Lord  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen  in  the 
com  million  of  the  peace,  two  Sheriffs,  twenty-four  prime 
Common-  council  men, eight  Chamberlains, fcventy*  two  Com- 
mon council  men,  a  Recorder,  a  Town  Clerk,  a  Sword  bearer, 
and  a  Common  Serjeant.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards: 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  have  the  confervancy  of 
the  rivers  Oufe,  Humber,  Wharfe,  Derwcnr,  Are,  and  Don, 
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within  certain  limits;  and  the  reprefentatives  of  this  city  ia 
parliament  have  a  right  to  fit  upon  the  privy  counfellors  bench, 
next  to  the  reprefentatives  of  London,  a  privilege  which  the 
reprefentatives  of  born  cities  claim  on  the  firft;  day  of  the 
meeting  of  every  new  parliament* 

The  city  of  York  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  large  plain,  in 
a  fruitful  foil,  and  a  healthy  air.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls, 
and  four  large  well-built  gates,  and  five  pofterns  ;  it  had  for- 
merly forty-one  parifh  churches,  and  feventeen  chapels,  befits 
a  cathedral  ;  but  the  parifhes  are  now  reduced  to  twenty-eight, 
and  the  parifh  church.es  in  ufe  are  no  more  than  feventeen. 
The  cathedral  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  the  prefent  fabric  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Firft,  and  is  one  of  the  fineft  Gothic  buildings  in  / 
England.    It  extends  in  length  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet,  in  breadth  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  in  height  nine- 
ty-nine feet.    The  length  of  the  crofs  ifles  is  222  feet;  the 
nave,  which  is  the  largeft  of  any  in  the  world  except  that  ot 
St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  is  four  feet  and   an  half  wider, 
and  ii  feet  higher  than  that  of  Paul's  cathedral  at  London. 
At  the  weft  end  are  two  towers,  connected  and  fupported  by  an 
arch,  which  forms  the  weft  entrance,  and  is  reckoned  the  largeft 
Gothic  arch  in  Europe,    In  the  fouth  tower,  on  the  weft  fide, 
is  a  deep  peal  of  twelve  bells,  the  tenor  weighing  fifty-nine 
hundred  weight.    At  the  fouth  end  of  the  church  there  is  a 
circular  window,  called  the  Mangold  Window,  from  theglafs 
being  trained  of  the  colour  of  marigold  flowers.    And  at  the 
north  end  is  a  very  large  painted  window,  faid  to  have  been 
erected  at  the  exsence  of  five  maiden  filters.     The  other  win- 
dows are  exquifitely  painted  ;  the  fubje£ts  are  fcripture  hif- 
tory.    The  front  of  the  choir  is  adorned  vvithftatuesof  all 
the  kings  of  England,  from  William  the  Norman  to  Henry 
the  Sixth;  and  here  are  thirty-two  ftalls,  all  of  fine  marble, 
with  pillars,  each  confiding  of  one  piece  of  alabafter.  This 
cathedral  has  a  chapter- houfe,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
neateft  Gothic  ftrutSiures  in  England.    Is  is  of  an  octagon 
form,  fixty  three  feet  in  diameter,  without  any  pillar  to  lupporc 
the  roof,  which  refts  upon  one  pin  placed  in  the  centre.  The 
windows  are  finely  painted  and  finifhed,  with  an  arch  at  the 
top  ;  and  within  is  the  following  barbarous  verfe,  in  gilt  let- 
ters, which  fh^ws  the  high  conceptions  entertained  of  theex- 
cellence  of  this  ftruciure,by  thofe  who  lived  at  the  time  when 
it  was  erected  : 

<g  Ut.rofajlos  florum^  fic  eft  domus  ijla  dmQrum" 
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Of  the  parifh  ^churches  three  only  are  remarkable,  AHhal- 
lows  church,  a  Gothic  ftruclure,  has  the  mod  magnificent 
fteeple  in  England  ;  St,  Mary's  chutch  has  a  fleeple  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  which  is  much  admired  ;  St.  Margaret's 
church  has  a  lleeple  like  St,  Mary's,  and  a  magnificent  porch, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  ciucifix  cot  in  (lone, 

"Vork  has  two  charity  fchools,  one  for  fixty  boys,  the  other 
for  twenty  girls,  all  taught  and  clpathed,  and  an  infirmary, 
William  the  Firft  built  a  caftle  here,  which  was  repaired  in 
1701,  and  is  now  the  place  where  the  afiizes  are  held  ;  part  of 
it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  prifon  :  It  has  an  handfeme  chapel,  with  a 
good  ftipend  for  a  preacher,  and  a  gift  of  a  large  loaf  of  fine 
bread  to  every  debtor  that  attends  the  fervice  ^  the  wards  are 
all  kept  clean  ;  the  very  felons  are  allowed  beds  ;  and  there  is 
an  infirmary  i>paraied  from  the  common  prifon,  where  the  lick 
are  properly  attended.  This  city  has  a  ftone  bridge  of  five 
arches  over  the  river  Oufe  ;  the  centre  arch  is  8 1  feetwide,  and 
51  high  ;  and  the  bridge  is  fo  crowded  with  buildings,  that  it 
looks  like  a  llreet.  Among  thefe  buildings  are  a  guildhall,  or 
great  council-chamber,  a  reeoid  office,  an  exchequer,  a  build- 
irgin  which  the  (heriffs'  courts  are  held,  aid  two  city  prifons 
for  debtors  and  felons.  An  bandforne  manfion.  houfe  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  erefled  herein  I  728;  and  the  archiepifcopal 
palace,  which  Hands  near  the  cathedral,  with  houfes  for  the 
Dean  and  Prebendaries,  makes  a  nobJe  appearance.  Near  the 
cathedral  is  alfo  an  afiembly-room  for  the  nobility  and  g'entry, 
which  was  defigned  by  the  late  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  creeled 
by  fubfeription.  The  hall  of  this  a-fTembly-room  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  feet  long,  forty  feet  broad,  and  upwards 
of  forty  feet  high,  and  communicates  with  the  ball-room, 
which  is  fixty- fix  feet  long,  twenty«two  feet  high,  and  as 
many  broad  $  this  hail  is  reckoned  the  fined  built  room  in  the 
kingdom,  except  the  Banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall  in  Lon- 
don, This  city  has  two  nriarket-houfes,  one  of  which  is  a 
curious  piece  of  architecture,  fupported  by  twelye  pillars  of 
the  Tufcan  order;  and  the  other  is  built  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  exchange  at  Chefter.  Veflels  of  about  feventy  tons  bur- 
then, come  up  the  river  to  this  city,  which,  on  account  of  the 
plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  proviflons,  is  very  much  trequented  by 
per  fens  of  fmall  fortunes  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
here  are  plays,  afkrnbUes,  balls,  and  concerts  of  mufic,  almoit 
every  nighc^ 
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Halifax  is  two  hundred  and  two  miles  from  London.  It 
was  anciently  called  Horton,  and  its  name  is  faid  to  have  been 
changed  by  the  following  incident.  A  fecular  prieft  of  this 
village  being  violently  enamoured  of  a  young  woman,  his  paf~ 
lion  at  length  turned  his  brain,  and  happening  to  m  et  her  in  a 
retired  place,  he  murdered  her,  horridly  mangled  her  body, 
and  cut  off  her  head,  The  head  being  afterwards,  for  what 
reafon  do~s  not  appear,  hung  upon  a  yew  tree,  was  foon  re- 
garded with  a  fuperftitious  veneration,  and  frequently  vifited 
in  pilgrimage;  but  at  length  rotting  away,  the  devotion  of 
the  vulgar  was  transferred  to  the  tree,  and  fo  many  branches 
were  continually  torn  off,  and  carried  away  as  relicks,  that  it 
was  at  length  reduced  to  a  bare  trunk  ;  this  trunk  fucceeded 
to  the  honours  of  the  tree,  as  the  tree  had  fucceeded  to  thofe 
of  the  head  ;  and  the  devotee?,  who  fiill  viiited  it,  conceived  a 
notion,  that  the  fmall  fibres  in  the  rind,  becween  the  bark  and 
the  body  of  the  tree*  were  in  reality  the  very  hairs  of  the  young 
woman's  head  :  a  miracle  was  now  become  a  new  objecT:  of 
devotion,  and  the  refort*  or  pilgrims  was  greater  than  ever  ; 
fo  that  the  place  acquired  the  name  of  Halig-fax  or  Holy 
Hair;  which,  by  a  little  variation  became  Halifax,  its  pre* 
fern  name." 

In  1443  there  were  only  thirteen  houfes  in  Halifax  5  but 
about  a  century  alter  there  were  in  it  4C  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  hou*holders,  that  kept  fires,  and  paid  dues  to  the  vi- 
car." And  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  town  was  fo 
populous,  that  it  is  faid  to  have  fent  out  twelve  thoufand  men 
to  join  her  forces  agamic  the  rebels;  and  fo  induilrious  were 
the  inhabitants,  that,  notwithstanding  the  barren  foil  of  the 
adjacent  country,  they  were  become  exceedingly  rich,  and  this 
chiefly  by  the  manufacture  of  clo-.h.  Since  that,  fo  great  has 
been  the  demand  of  kerfeys  for  cloathing  the  troops  abroad, 
that  it  has  thereby  increafed  a  fourth,  within  thefe  ninety 
years,  efpeciaily  as  they  have  alfo  entered  into  the  manufacture 
of  fhalioons  ;  fo  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  one  hundred 
thoufand  pieces  are  made  in  a  year  in  this  place  alone,  at  the 
lame  time  that  a  1  moil  as  many  kerfeys  are  made  here  as  ever. 
And  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  one  dealer  has  traded,  by 
-commiffion,  for  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to  Holland  and 
Hamburgh,  in  the  {ingle  article  of  kerfeys.  Here  is  a  good 
hofpital,  endowed  in  1642,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Waterhoufe,  for  twelve  poor  people,  with  a  workhoufe 
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for  twenty  children,  and  a  free-fchool  called  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's The  Halifax  law,  (o  much  talked  of  formerly,  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
then  common  practice  of  flealing  cloth  in  the  nighttime  from 
the  tenters*  By  this  bye  law,  the  magiftrates  of  Halifax  wers 
empowered  to  pafs  and  execute  fentente  of  death  upon  all  cri* 
minals,  if  they  were  either  taken  in  the  fa£t  of  dealing,  or  if 
the  cloth  ftolen  was  found  upon  them,  or  if  they  owned  the 
fa&;  the  value  of  the  thing  ftolen  was  to  be  above  thirteen 
pence  halfpenny.  If  the  fa£t  was  committed  out  of  the  vicar- 
age, but  within  the  liberties  of  the  foreft  of  Hard  wic,  the  of- 
fender was  firft  carried  before  the  bailiff  of  Halifax,  who  pre- 
sently fummoned  the  frith  burghers  of  the  feveral  towns  in  the 
foreft,  by  a  jury  of  whom  he  was  either  acquitted  or  con- 
demned. If  the  latter,  he  was  carried  within  a  week  to  tbs 
place  where  the  gibbet  flood,  and  there  beheaded  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  viz.  by  an  ax  drawn  up  by  a  pulley  to  the 
top  of  a  wooden  engine,  and  faftened  there  by  a  pin,  which 
when  taken  down,  the  ax  fell  down  in  an  inftant,  and  did  its 
work.  This  is  faid  to  have  partly  given  rife  tothe  common  litany 
of  the  beggars  and  vagrants  of  thefe  parts,  viz.  4C  From  Hell, 
Hull,  andKaiifax,  Good  Lord  deliver  us."  The  engine  which 
was  ufed  till  was  then  removed  5  but  the  bafis  it  flood 

on  flill  remains.  It  is  a  traditionary  report,  that  the  Earl  ot 
Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland,  feeing  one  of  thefe  executions, 
as  he  pafled  through  Halifax,  took  a  mode!  of  it,  and  carried  it 
into  his  own  country  ;  where,  after  many  years,  during  which 
it  was  called  The  Maiden,  his  Lordfhip's  head  was  the  nrft  that 
was  cut  off  with  it*  and  though  it  has  cut  off  many  a  head 
fince,  it  ftill  retains  that  name. 

The  fuuation  of  Halifax  is  very  healthful  and  convenient,  at 
a  moderate  diftance  from  the  Calder,  and  from  eali  to  weft 
upon  the  gentle  afcent  of  a  hill.  The  foil  around  it  it  indeed 
naturally  barren  and  unfruitful,  but  well  cultivated  and  im- 
proved by  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  venerable  old  church 
here,  and  twelve  chapels  ;  it  is  reckoned  the  moil  populpus, 
if  not  the  largeft  parifh  in  England.  JBefides  the  church  and 
chapels,  there  are  feveral  meeung-houfes  here. 

Leeds  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-feven  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  very  pleaiantly  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver Aire,  over  which  it  has  a  magnificent  ftone  bridge  which 
leads  to  the  fuburbs.  It  has  been  a  long  time  famous  for  the 
woollen  manufa&ure,  and  is  one  of  the  large  fland  moft  flcu- 
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riming  towns  in  the  county.    It  has  three  churches  ;  that  of 
St.  John's  was  built  in  1634,  by  one  Mr.  Harrifon  ;  whoalfo 
built  and  endowed  an  hofpital  for  the  relief  of  honeft  poor  ; 
a  free-fchool,  and  a  ftately  crofs  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
market.    Strangers,  when  they  firftcometo  this  town,  are  ge- 
nerally furprized  to  fee  the  vaft  quantities  of  cloth  for  fale  on  a 
market  dav.    The  merchants  of  this  place,  {hip  them  off  at 
Hull,  for  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  North,  from  whence 
they  are  difperfed  into  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Poland,  &c. 
It*  cloth  market  was  formerly  on  the  bridge,  afterwards  in  the 
High-ftreef,  but  is  now  remoyed  into  a  prodigious  building 
cre£ied  fome  years  fince  for  that  very  purpofe,    When  the  bell 
ceafes,  the  merchants  come  into  the  market,  where  they  match 
their  patterns,  and  treat  for  the  cloth  in  a  few  words,  and  ge- 
nerally with  a  whifper,  becaufe  the  clothiers  frand  fo  near  one 
arm* her  ;  and  perhaps  twenty  thoufand  pounds  worth  is  fold 
in  an  hour's  time.    Whoever  comes  to  Leeds,  ought  certainly 
to  fee  this  market  for  cioth,  which  is  held  twice  every  week, 
and  of  which  a  ftranger  cannot  otherwife  form  an  adequate 
idea.    BefiJes  this  grand  market,  which  is  entirely  for  mixt 
cloth,  there  is  another,  held  in  a  different  hall,  which  has  alfo 
been  lately  erected,  for  white  cloths,  intended  afterwards  to  be 
dyed,  according  to  order.   The  (hambles  are  daily  covered  with 
flefh  ;  and  the  town  is  well  fupplied,  though  fodiftant  from  the 
fea,  twice  a  week  with  fiih  :  and  in  the  feafon,  with  mo(t  in* 
credible  quantities  of  fruit,  particularly  apples,  &c.  of  which 
five  hundred  loads  have  been  counted  in  a  day.    The  guildhall 
is  an  elegant  building,  adorned  with  a  fine  ftatue  of  Queen 
Anne  in  white  marble.    The  river  Aire,  btring  navigable  here 
by  boats,  opens  a  communication  from  this  town  to  Wake- 
field, York,  and  Hull,  to  which  places  it  exports  other  goods 
befides  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  furnifhes  the  city  of 
York  with  coals,    On  a  place  called  Tower  Hill,  the  ruins 
of  an  old  tower  are  {till  remaining  ;  and  they  fay  that  from 
the  materials  of  that  ftruclure,  the  bridge  was  erected  over  the 
river  Aire.    It  is  very  itrong  and  fubftantial,  being  built  of 
large  fquare  ftones  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled.  The  workhoufe  in 
this  town  is  built  of  free-ftone,  and  p^rtof  it  has  beenufed  many 
years  as  an  hofpital.    The  jnly  parochial  church  is  St.  Pe- 
ter's, on  the  cieling  of  which  the  delivering  of  the  Jaw  to 
Mofes  is  finely  painted  in  frefco  by  Parmentier ;  it  is  a  fpa- 
cious,  ftrong,  and  very  antient  fabric,  and  built  in  the  cathe- 
dral faihion  ;  the  walls  are  cf  free-ftone,  and  the  roof,  which 
is  for  the  molt  part  covered  with  lead,  fupporced  by  three  rows 
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of  Gothic  pillars  ;  the  fteeple  is  founded  upon  four  prodigious 
large  pillars  and  arches.  The  new  church  was  built  about 
fifty  years  ago,  by  fubfcription,  and  is  a  very  elegant  ftru&ure, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  is  a  difienting  meeting- 
houfe  here,  called  the  New  Chapel,  which  waserecied  in  1691, 
and  is  1  one  of  the  beft  mteting-houfss  in  the  north  cf 
England- 
Here  are  feveral  fprings  of  the  medicinal  kind,  viz.  I.  St. 
Peter's,  an  extreme  old  one,  which  has  proved  of  great  benefit 
in  rheumatifms,  weakneflesjj,  and  rickets,  and  therefore  is  mu*Ai 
frequented  by  thofe  who  formerly  ufed  ivionga's  Well  at  Kna- 
refborough.  2.  Eyebright  Well,  which  ftands  on  a  declivity 
near  the  Monk's  Pit,  is  of  fervice  to  weak  and  inflamed  eyes, 
3.  A  fpring  at  the  foot  of  the  High  Dam,  whofe  water  by  the 
powder  of  galls  turns  purple,  and  has  been  fornetimes  drank 
medicinally  wilh  good  fuccefs. 

Kingston  upon  Hull,  but  by  contraction  more  com- 
monly called  Hull,  was  called  Kingfton,  or  King's  Town, 
from  its  having  been  founded  by  King  Edward  theFirft,  and 
-  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  from  its  fituation  upon  the  river  Hull. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fevcn iy  three  miles  from  London.  The 
Hull  falls  here  into  the  Humber,  juft  where  the  latter  opens  into 
the  German  Ocean  ;  fo  that  one  fide  of  the  town  lies  upon  the 
fea,  the  other  upon  land  ;  but  fo  low,  that  by  cutting  the  fea 
banks,  they  can  drown  the  country  five  miles  round.  The 
fir  ft  trade  that  enriched  the  town,  was  in  Iceland  fiih,  dried 
and  hardened,  the  fame  that  is  called  Stcck-fifh,  becaufe  it  is 
carried  on  by  a  joint  (lock.    Some  fay  this  town  was  incor- 
porated -by  Edward  the  Third.    It  was  governed  firft  by  a 
warden,  then  by  a  bailiff",  afterwards  by  a  mayor  and  bailiff  $ 
and  at  la  ft  Henry  the  Sixth  granted  it  a  mayor,  twelve  alder- 
men, a  recorder, chamberlain,  a  water-bailiff,  and  (heriff,  with 
a  town-clerk,  and  other  officers ;  and  that  it  ftiould  be  a  town 
and  county  incorporate  of  itfelf.    They  had  a  privilege,  it  is 
faid,  to  give  judgment  on  life,  though  they  do  not  now  make 
ufe  of  it.     I  he  mayor  has  two  fwoids,  one  given  by  Richard 
the  Second,  the  other  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  kept  his  court 
heie  [or  fome  months,  and  made  this  one  6f  the  twenty-fix  fuf~ 
iragan  fees,  but  only  one  fword  is  carried  before  him.    He  has 
a! fo  an  oar  of  lignum  vitas,  which  denotes'his  jurifdiftion  as 
admiral  within  the  limits  of  the  Humber.    It  is  for  titled  by  a 
citaael,  built  in  1681,  a  caftle,  block  houfe,  &c     Here  are 
two  churches,  fey^ral    meeting- houfes,  an  exchange  built 
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in  1621,  a  cuftom-houfe,  a  wool-hall,  and  an  engine  to  make 
fait  water  frefh.  Here  is  a  free  fchool  founded  by  John  Alcock, 
Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  with  a  hall  over  it  for  the  merchants,  who 
have  founded  and  endowed  an  hofpital  here,  called  Trinity- 
Houfe,  in  which  are  maintained  many  diftrefkd  feamen,  and  the 
widows  of  feamen,  both  of  Hull  and  other  places,  that  are  mem- 
bers of  its  port,  Jn  one  of  the  apartments  fails  are  made,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  carry  on  a  great  trade  ;  and 
here  are  the  effigies  of  a  Greenlander  in  his  canoe,  who  was  ta- 
ken, in  1613,  by  Captain  Andrew  Barker  of  Hull. 

Trie  town  is  large,  clofe  built,  well  paved,  and  exceeding 
populous,  and  has  a  (lately  old  bridge,  that  goes  over  the  Hull 
to  Holdcrnefs,  with  fourteen  arches.  Near  it  is  the  Green- 
land Houfe,  built  in  167^,  at  tne  charge  of  the  merchants  ; 
but  that  fifhery  being  not  ufed  here  now,  it  is  turned  into  a 
ftorehoufe  for  corn ,  &c.  Near  it  is  another  hofpital,  called 
God's  Houfe,  which  was  founded  by  Michael  dela  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  in  1584,  but  was  pulled  down  in  the  Ute  civil 
wars,  and  fince  rebuilt.  Here  are  two  hofpitals,or  workhoufes 
for  the  poor,  and  a  charity-fchooh  It  is  not  only  the  mod 
confiderable  place  in  thiVpart  of  England  for  its  inland  traf- 
fic, but  it  has  a  foreign  trade  equal  to  molt  cities  in  the  king- 
dom, and  more  merchant  (hips  belonging  to  it  than  any  port 
in  England,  except  London,  Briftol,  and  Yarmouth,  Its  in- 
land trade  is  the  greater  by  reafon  of  the  many  large  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  fea  near  it,  in  confequence  of  its  communication 
with  the  Humber.  By  the  Oufe  it  trades  to  York,  and  even 
almoit  to  Boroughbridge  and  Rippon.  By  the  Trent,  Idle, 
Witham,  Don,  and  Derwent,  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  to 
Bautree,  Gainfborough,  Newark,  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
Derby,  and  Litchfield;  all  the  heavy  goods  of  which  coun- 
ties, fuch  as  lead  from  Derby  and  Nottinghamshire,  iron  ware 
from  Sheffield,  cheefe  r'rom  Warvvicklhire,  Scaffordfhire,  and 
even  Chefhire,  are  brought  down  to  this  port,  and  exported  to 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Baltick,  as  alfo  to  France  and 
Spain,  trom  whence  they  make  large  returns  in  iron,  copper, 
hemp,  flax,  canvas,  Ruffia  linen  and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil, 
fruit,  linen,  &c*  from  Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  And  by 
all  thefe  rivers  luch  a  vail  quantity  of  corn  is  brought  hither 
from  thefe  counties,  that  it  exports  fometimes  nearly  as  much 
as  London  itfelf*  The  trade  between  this  port  and  London, 
efpecially  for  corn,  lead,  and  butter,  and  the  trade  between  this 
port  and  Holland  and  France,  not  only  for  thefe  commodities, 
but  for  ihe  cloth,  kef  leys,  and  other  manufactures  of  Leeds, 
Halifax,  and  other  towns  of  York  We  it  Riding,  u  fuch  tint 
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they  not  only  employ  (hips,  but  fleets,  the  Hull  fleets  to  Lon- 
don being  generally  from  fifty  to  fixty  fail  together,  and  in 
time  of  war  often  one  hundred  fail  more.  In  fine,  it  is  faid 
there  is  more  bufinefs  done  at  thi sport,  in  proportion  to  its  big* 
nefs,  than  in  &ny  other  port  in  Europe. 

Sheffield  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine  miles  from  Lon* 
don,  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Derbyfliire,  and  is  the  chief 
town  of  a  diftricl  called  Hallan&ftnre,  containing  about  fix 
hundred  cutlers,  incorporated  by  the  ftiie  of  the  cutlers  of 
Hallamftisre,  who,  it  is  computed,  employ  no  lefs  than  forty 
thoufand  men  in  the  iron  manufactures,  particularly  files  and 
knives,  for  which  this  place  has  been  famous  many  hundred 
years,  It  is  a  large,  thriving  and  populous  town, but  the  ftreets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houfes  are  black,  occafioned  by  the  perpetual 
fmoke  of  the  forges.    Here  is  a  church,  which  was  buik  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft  j  and  upon  a  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  to  Queen  Mary,  reprefenting  that  the  parifh 
uas  too  large  and  populous  for  one  vicar  to  ferve  it,  without 
affiftants,  {he  incorporated  twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  their  fucceffors  for  ever,  by  the  ftile  of  the  twelve  capital 
burgefies  of  Sheffield,  empowering  them  to  elect  three  priefts 
to  affift  the  vicar ;  and  for  that  purpofe  endowed  them  with 
certain  lands  and  rents  belonging  to  the  crown.    A  chapel  was 
built  here  fome  years  fince,  and  confecrated  by  the  name  of  St. 
Paul  \  and  there  are  two  chapels,  one  at,Atterclifre,and  the 
other  at  Ecclefale,  two  hamlets  in  this  parifli,    King  James 
the  Firft  founded  a  grammar- fchool  here,  and  appointed  thir- 
teen fchool  burgefies  to  manage  the  revenue,  and  nominate  the 
mailer  and  uflier.    Here  are  two  charity  fchool?,  one  for  thirty 
boys,  and  the  other  for  thirty  girls ;  and  in  1673  an  hofpital 
was  erected  in  this  town,  and  endowed  with  two  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  by  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  ; 
and  another  Earl  cf  Shrewfbury,  great  grandfather  to  Earl 
Gilbert,  left  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  ever  to  the  poor  of 
the  parifh.    The  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  prifon  here,  and 
holds  a  court  every  three  weeks.    This  town  has  a  fine  ftone 
bridge  over  the  river  Don  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  fome 
mines  of  alum.    The  remains  of  the  Roman  fortification, 
between  this  town  and  Rotherham,  which  is  fix  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  are  ftill  vifible ;  and  here  is  alfo  the  famous 
trench  of  five  miles  long,  by  fome  called  Devil's  Band,  or 
Dane's  Band,  and  by  others  Hempbank  and  TempleVBank. 

Wakefield 
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Wakefield  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles  from 
London,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  Calder,  on  which  King 
idward  the  Fourth  built  a  chapel  in  memory  of  his  father 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  others  of  his  friends,  killed  not 
far  oft  in  the  battle  of  1549.  It  is  a  large  well-built  town, 
famous  in  Camden's  time  for  its  extent,  neat  buildings,  great 
markets,  and  manufacture  of  cloth.  It  continues  in  a  thriving 
condition,  and  from  hence,  perhaps,  comes  the  proverb, 
<c  Merry  Wakefield,"  as  well  as  from  its  fituation  in  a  fruit- 
ful foil  and  cheap  country,  where  there  is  no  want  of  merry 
cheer  and  company.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  three  great  ftreets 
centering  near  the  church.  In  the  marketplace  there  is  a 
beautiful  crofs,  being  an  open  colonade  of  the  Doric  order, 
fupporting  a  dome,  and  a  lanthorn  at  the  top,  under  which  is 
a  room  wherein  they  tranfaft  their  public  bufinefs.  The 
church,  which  was  repaired  in  1724,  is  a  large  lofty  Gothic 
ftruclure,  with  a  fpire,  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  county* 
Though  the  town  is  no  corporation,  yet  it  is  faid  there  are 
more  people  in  it  than  in  York  city.  In  1698  the  Calder 
was  made  navigable  here  from  Caftleforth,  and  by  a£i  or  par- 
liament in  1740  its  navigation  is  continued  from  hence  to 
Eland  and  Halifax.  Mean  time  great  quantities  of  coal  are 
carried  by  water  from  hence,  as  well  as  Leeds,  into  the  Oufe, 
and  then  either  go  up  that  river  to  York?  or  down  to  the  Hum- 
ber,  fupplying  abundance  of  large  towns  with  that  commo- 
dity, and  faving  them  the  duty  of  four  (hillings  per  chaldron, 
which  is  paid  for  the  coals  at  Newcaftle. 

Doncaster  is  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  from  London, 
and  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fix 
aldermen,  and  a  common-council.  It  ftands  in  the  road  from 
London  to  York,  and  is  a  large  and  populous  town.  It  has  a 
ruinous  caftle,  two  fine  ftone  bridges  over  the  river  Don,  a 
neat  church,  with  an  admirable  fteeple,  a  town-hall,  and  an 
hofpital,  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  Thomas  Ellis,  who 
had  been  five  times  mayor.  The  manufactures  of  this  place 
are  knit  waiftcoats  and  petticoats,  gloves  and  ftockings.  Along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  for  fome  confiderable  fpace  beyond  the 
town,  is  a  large  caufey,  which  was  erecled  to  prevent  the  river 
from  overflowing ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  frequent 
horfe  races.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  great  Roman  high- 
way.   Here  is  the  following  odd  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  a 
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perfon  buried  here,  who  gave  Refington  Wood  to  the  pub- 
lic, viz. 

'*  Howe,  Howe,  who  is  heare  ? 
*'  I  Robin  of  DcncafLere, 
"  And  Margaret  my  feare. 
"  That  I  fpent,  that  I  had  ; 
"  That  I  gave,  that  I  have  ; 
"  That  I  left,  that!  loll. 

y  a.  d.  1579. 

"  Qnoth  Robertus  Byrkes,  who  in  this  world  did  reign 
*'  Threefcore  years  and  feven,  and  yet  lived  not  one." 

Scarborough  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  from 
London,  and  is  a  very  antient  borough,  governed  by  two  bai- 
liffs, a  recorder,  con ;mon«  councii-men,  and  other  officers. 
This  town  is  fituated  on  a  high  fteep  rock,  furrounded  by  the 
fea,  except  cn  the  weft  fide,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
continent  by  a  narrow  flip  of  land.  The  houfes  are  ftrong 
and  well-built,  oppofed,  in  form  of  a  half  moon,  to  the  main 
ocean,  and  extending  irregularly  on  the  declining  fide  of  the 
rock*  This  town,  the  iituation  of  which  is  romantic,  was 
formerly  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle,  which  was  eredied  by 
King  Henry  the  Second,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  Here  is  a 
commodious  quay,  and  the  beft  harbour  between  Newcaftle 
and  the  Humber,  tor  receiving  (hips  in  ftrefs  of  weather;  on 
which  account  the  pier  here  is  maintained  at  the  public 
charge,  by  a  duty  upon  coals  from  Newcaftle  and  Sunder- 
land, i  he  mariners  of  this  town  have  eredted  an  hofpital  for 
the  widows  of  poor  feamen,  whicn  is  maintained  by  a  rate 
on  the  veffels  of  this  port,  and  by  deductions  out  of  the  Tea- 
men's wages. 

This  place  has  a  good  trade,  and  a  great  number  of  fliips, 
chiefly  employed  in  carrying  coals  from  Newcaftle  to  London, 
herrings  are  caught  here  in  great  quantities,  from  the  middle 
cf  iiULuft  to  November,  with  which  this  town  fupplies  the 
city  of  \  ork,  as  it  does  alfo  with  cod,  mackarel,  turbor,  and 
a  variety  of  other  fifb.  But  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  this 
place  muft  be  in  a  great  meafure  afcribed  to  the  number  of 
people  or  all  ranks',  that  flock  hither  in  the  hot  months  to 
drink  the  waters  of  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  rifes  at  the  foot 
of  an  exceeding  high  cliff,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of 
the  town,  it  is  in  a  fandy  foil,  near  the  level  of  the  fpring 
tides,  by  which  it  is  often  overflowed.  The  water  of  this 
ipiwg  is  tranlpaient,  and  of  a  fky  colour  ;  it  has  a  pleafant 
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tafte,  and  an  inky  fmeil,  and  is  found  to  be  impregnated  with 
iron,  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  and  fait.  It  is  purgative  and  diure- 
tic, and  is  recommended  for  removing  obftrudlions,  and  for 
diforders  that  proceed  from  too  flow  a  motion  of  the  blood,  It 
attenuates  grofs,  fizy,  and  mucous  humours;  and  it  fheatbs^ 
fweetens,  and  haftensthe  expulfionof  all  acrid  and  (harp  hu- 
mours ;  it  is  therefore  found  beneficial  in  the  jaundice,  in  in*» 
^animations,  in  the  fp'een,  in  hyfteric  cafes,  in  an  incipient 
dropfy,  in  preventing  apoplexies,  paliies,  and  lethargies  ;  in 
head  achs,  afthmas,  catarrhs,  habitual  coftivenefs,  and  other 
complaints.  At  the  feafon  of  drinking  the  waters  here  are  af* 
femblies  and  balls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  Bath  and  Tun- 
bridge. 

BEVER.LEY  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles  from  Lon* 
don,  and  is  an  antient  borough,  governed  under  a  charter  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen, 
and  other  officers,  whofe  ju-rifdicliion  is  faid  to  extend  over  an 
hundred  neighbouring  towns,  behdes  feveral  other  towns  in  a 
large  diftrict  included  between  theHumber  and  the  fea,  called 
Holdernefs.    Thefeffions  tor  the  Eaft  Riding  are  always  held 
here,  and  a  court  of  record  is  kept,  called  the  ProvoiFi  Court, 
in  which  all  caufesmay  be  tried  tnat  anfc  within  the  liberties 
of  the  town,  except  titles  to  land.    This  corporation  is  {aid 
to  have  a  power  in  criminal  matters,  though  at  prefent  it  is 
not  exerted  $  and  here  is  an  office  for  the  public  regifter  of  ail 
deeds  and  wills  that  affecT:  any  lands  in  the  Eaft  Riding,  pur* 
fuant  to  an  ad  of  pari  lament  in  i^oB.    Beverley  ftanding  at 
forne  diftance  from  the  river  Hull,  had  antiently  a  channel  of 
fix  furlongs  in  length,  cut  from  that  river  to  the  town,  for  the 
conveyance  of  boats  and  barges  ;  which  channel,  in  1727, 
was,  by  acl  of  parliament,  rendered  deeper  and  wider,  tor  vef- 
fels  of  a  larger  burthen. 

The  town  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  the  ftreets  are  ipacious 
and  well  paved*  It  had  formerly  four  parifh  churche*,  which 
are  now  reduced  to  two,  Sr.  John's  and  Si.  Mary's,  which  are 
two  of  the  rineft  and  largeft  parochial  churches  in  England. 
St.  John's  was  formerly  a  collegiate  cnurcft,  founded  by  King 
Athelfta.i  ;  it  was  repaired  in  the  reign  or  King  George  the 
Firft,  and  Sir  Mien  el  Wnarton  ieft  oy  Will  four  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds  as  a  perpetual  fund  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  length  of  this  church  from  eaft  to  weft  is  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  tranfept,  from  nortn  to 
fouth,  one  hundred  and  fixty*eight  Iceland  that  of  the  nave 
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and  fide  aiiles,  fixty-four  feet  three  inches.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  north  wall  of  this  great  crofs  aifle,  which  declined 
about  three  feet  and  an  half^frcm  the  perpendicular,  was  re- 
ftored  by  an  engine  contrived  by  Mr.  Thornton  of  York, 
Over  the  altar  of  the  church  is  a  magnificent  wooden  arch, 
cunoufly  cut,  and  fupported  by  eight  fluted  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  There  is  alfo  an  altar  table,  of  one  entire 
piece  of  white  marble,  finely  polifhed.  The  fkreen  between 
the  choir  and  the  nave  was  rebuilt  fome  years  fince  in  the  Go* 
thic  manner,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
church. 

This  town  has  a  free-fchool,  which  is  improved  by  two 
fellowfhips,  fix  fcholarfhips,  and  three  exhibitions  to  St.  John's 
College  in  Cambridge ;  alfo  a  charity-fchool,  a  workhoufe, 
and  feven  alms-houfes.  Near  St.  John's  church  is  a  fpacious 
building,  called  Ha.U- Garth,  in  which  the  feflions,  and  the 
provolVs  court  are  held.  Here  is  a  common  gaol,  ^vhich  was 
rebuilt  fome  years  fince,  and  a  market-place,  containing  four 
acres  of  ground,  and  adorned  with  a  beautiful  crofs,  fupported 
by  eight  columns,  each  of  one  entire  ftone,  erected  at  the 
charge  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham  and  Sir  Michael  Wharton. 
Here  was  formerly  a  cloth  manufacture  ;  but  the  principal 
manufactures  of  this  town  at  prefent  are  malt,  tanned  leather, 
and  bone-lace,  in  which  it  carries  on  a  confiderabie  trade. 

Aberfcrd  is  two  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  ftands  on  the  great  Roman  caufeway,  which,  all  the 
way  to  Caftleford  Bridge,  appears  as  entire  as  when  firft 
made,  though  it  is  near  fixteen  hundred  years  old.  Under  the 
town  runs  the  river  Cock,  and  near  it  may  be  feen  the  founda- 
tion of  an  old  fort,  called  Cafile  Cary*  Here  was  formerly  a 
priory. 

North  Allertonms  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles 
from  London,  and  is  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  feveral 
ether  towns  in  this  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  an  antient 
borough,  governed  by  a  bailiff,  deputed  tor  life  by  the  Bifliop 
of  Durham,  which  bailiff,  or  his  deputy,  prefides  at  the  elec- 
tion of  its  members  of  parliament.  The  town  lies  upon  the 
bank  of  a  fmall  river,  called  the  Wilke,  in  the  road  from 
London  to  Berwick,  and  confifts  of  only  one  ftreet,  which  is 
half  a  mile  long,  and  well  built.  It  has  a  good  market  for 
cattle  and  corn,  &nd  a  fair  for  cattle,  the  inoft  frequented  of 
any  in  .England,  and  the  moft  remarkable  for  large  fat  oxen. 

PoNTEFRACT 
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Pontefract  is  one  hundred  and  feventy- five  miles  from 
London,  atrd  h  a  neat  built  town,  not  far  from  the  river  Are, 
and  itsconfiux  with  the  Calder.  In  its  ruinous  caftie  is  ftill 
to  be  feen  the  place  whers  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Cle- 
ment ftood.  The  floor*  walls,  and  roof  are  of  one  kind  of 
ftone,  dug  outof  the  rock.  It  was  built  by  Kildebert  Lacy  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  C  onqueror,  and  demoiifhed  imme- 
diately after  the  cataftrophe  of  King  Charles  the  Firft*  The 
marketplace,  which  ftands  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  is 
fpacious,  commodious,  and  well  ftored  with  meat, corn,  and 
other  provifions,  as  its  fairs  are  with  horfes,  fheep,  and  other 
cattle.  In  the  ground  about  this  town  vaft  quantities  of  the 
beft  liquorice  are  produced.  The  Rom  in  wiy  called  Ermin- 
ftreet  is  plainly  to  be  feen  in  feveral  places  between  this  and 
Donca&er,  from  which  it  (truck  off  at  Lincoln,  and  pa  (Ted 
over  the  united  rivers  of  Are  and  Calder  to  Tadcafter  9  and  fo 
on  to  York. 

Richmond  is  fo  called  by  a  fmall  variation  of  Rich  Mount, 
a  name  derived  from  the  fituation  of  this  town  upon  a  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  mount  or  hill,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Swale,  at  the  diftanse  of  two  hundred  and  fixty-one  miles 
from  London.  It  was  built  by  Allan,  one  of  William  the 
Conqueror's  general's,  and  firft  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  is  a 
borough,  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen, 
twenty-four  common  council-men,  and  other  officers,  who 
keep  courts  for  all  forts  of  a&ions*  Here  are  thirteen  free 
companies  of  tradefmen,  who  chufe  the  mayor;  and  this  bo- 
rough has  been  annexed  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter  ever  lince 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Richmond  isinclofed  with 
walls,  in  which  are  three  gates,  leading  to  three  fuburbs.  It 
formerly  had  a  caftle,  built  by  Earl  Allan,  part  of  which  is 
fhil  (landing.  It  is  a  large,  well-built,  populous  place ;  the 
ftreets  are  neat  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the  houfss  are 
built  of  free-ftone.  Here  are  two  churches,  and  a  good  itone 
bridge  over  the  river  Swale.  This  town  is  famous  for  annual 
horfe  races.  The  chief  manufactures  are  yarn  ftockings,and 
woollen  knit  caps  for  feamea. 

Rippon  is  two  hundred  and  nine  miles  from  London,  and 
is  a  pleaiant,  well  built,  populous  town,  with  two  brrdges 
over  the  Ure,  or  Are ;   where  was  once  a  pompous  monaftery 
i  built  by  Winifred,  Archbifhop  of  York,  which  was  after- 
wards turned  ints  a  college,  for  a  dean  and  fecular  canons  ; 
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and  the  church,  which  was  made  a  fancluary  by  King  Athel- 
ftan,  and  two  mile  round  it,  though  diflblved  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  reftored  by  King  James  the  Firft,  and  ftill  has 
collegiate  privileges,  having  a  dean  and  chapter,  and  fends  a 
pro&or  to  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  York,  In  the 
laft  age  this  church  was  famous  for  what  was  called  Wilfrid's 
Needle,  a  mere  piece  of  prieftcraft,  by  which  the  canons  got 
money.  It  was  a  narrow  paflage  into  a  clofe  vault,  whereby 
trial  was  made  of  women's  chaftity,  fo  contrived  that  none 
could  pafs  it  but  whom  they  pleafed,  They  who  could  pafs 
it,  by  paying  theprieft  money,  or  what  he  liked  as  well,  were 
declared  chafte  $  and  they  who  did  not,  ftuck  in  the  paflage, 
and  were  declared  otherwife.  Some  of  the  Archbiftiops  of 
York  ufed  to  refidein  the  monattery  here.  Before  the  Con- 
queft,  and  fome  time  after  it,  this  place  was  governed  by  elder?, 
and  a  chief  magiftrate,  called  a  wakeman  or  watchman.  It 
made  three  returns  of  members  to  parliament  very  early  ;  but 
loft  that  privilege  till  it  was  reftored  by  Queen  Mary  the 
Firft.  King  James  the  Firft  (who  founded  and  endowed  in 
its  church  a  dean  and  chapter  of  feven  prebendaries}  gave  the 
town  a  charter  for  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four 
afliftants,  which  they  furrendered  to  King  James  the  Second 
for  a  new  one,  by  which  it  had  a  grant  of  two  horfe  fairs. 
The  woollen  manufacture  flouriflied  here  once,  but  has  been 
loft  for  fome  time,  though  here  is  a  ftaple  for  wool,  which  is 
bought  up  every  week  by  the  clothiers  of  Leeds,  Wakefield, 
Halifax,  &c«  Its  moft  noted  manufacture  now  isfpurs;  of 
which  the  beft  in  England  are  made  here,  with  rowels  that 
will  ftrike  through  a  fhiliing.  and  fooner  break  than  bend .  The 
market  place  is  reckoned  the  fineft  fquare  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land, and  adorned  with  a  curious  obelifk,  given  by  John  Aifla- 
bie,  ±Lfq»  who  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequers  well  as  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  par- 
liament. There  is  a  common  in  the  neighbourhood  noted 
for  horfe  races. 

Weatherby  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  from 
London,  and  is  a  good  trading  town,  and  has  a  charity*  fchooU 

Wight  on  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  a  fmall  antient  town,  containing  nothing  worthy 
of  not©. 
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Thorme  is  fituated  upon  the  river  Don,  at  the  diftance  of 
one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  miles  from  London, 

Ho  WD  EN"  is  one  hundred  and  feventy-nine  miles  front 
London,  and  fituated  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Oufe, 
which  fometimes  overflows  its  banks  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  lays  the  town  under  water.  Here  is  a  church  which  was 
formerly  collegiate,  with  a  very  tall  fleeple,  erected  by  Walter 
Skirlaw,  Bifhop  of  Durham,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, for  a  place  of  fecurity  to  the  inhabitants  againft  the 
inundations  of  the  Oufe,  The  Biftiop  of  Durham,  who  is 
poiTefTed  of  feveral  eftates  in  and  about  this  town,  with  a  tcm* 
poral  jurifdiftion,  has  a  palace  near  the  church.  An  annual 
fair  is  held  here,  which  is  much  refoited  to  by  the  London 
traders, 

Knaresborougk  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  miie3 
from  London,  and  is  an  antient  borough  by  prefcription,  go- 
verned by  a  bailiff,  It  is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  river 
Nidd,  is  about  four  furlongs  in  length,  and  famous  for  fome 
medicinal  fprings,  which  were  formerly  much  frequented. 
Thefe  fprings  are  four  in  number,  are  fituated  not  far  diftanC 
from  each  other,  and  yet  are  of  very  different  qualities  $  one 
diftinguifiied  by  the  name  of  the  Sweet  Spaw,  or  Vitrioline 
Well,  is  in  a  foreti  called  KLnarelborough  Foreft,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town  :  It  was  dtfcovered  in  1620,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  in  feveral  diforders* 
Another  of  thefe  fprings  is  called  the  Stinking  Spaw,  or  khz 
Sulphur  Well,  from  its  ftrong  fulphureous  foetid  fmel),  and  is 
generally  ufed  by  bathing  in  rheumatic  and  paralytic  cafes,  and 
is  drank  in  dropiical,  fplenetic,  fcorbutic,  and  arthritic  dilor* 
ders.  A  third  fpring  is  called  St.  Month's  or  Mungo's 
Weil,  from  Mungoa  Scotti(h  faint,  who  was  once  greatly  re^ 
vered  in  thefe  pares :  it  is  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  and 
is  ufed  as  a  cold  bath,  The  fourth  fpring  is  in  the  town,  ani 
is  called  the  Dropping  Weil,  becaufe  the  water  drops  out  of  a 
fpongy,  porous  rock,  into  a  ifohebafon  underneath  :  ti*e  petri- 
fying quality  of  this  fpring  is  itrongerthan  that  of  any  other 
in  iingland. 

KlLHAM  (lands  in  York  Would?,  at  the  dffhnce  cf  tW'i 
hundred  and  one  miles  from  London,  and  is  fituated  in  a  go;J 
foil  for  corn. 
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Gisborough  is  two  hundred  and  forty-fix  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  four  miles  foutlveaft  of  the  river  Tees,  on  a  riling 
ground  in  a  delightful  fituation,  with  a  remarkable  fine  air. 
It  had  formerly  an  abbey,  which  was  once  the  common  burial 
place  of  the  nobility  of  thefe  parts,  and  its  church  by  the 
ruins  feems  to  have  been  equal  to  the  beft  cathedrals  in  Eng* 
land.  It  is  a  well-builttown,  and  the  inhabitants  are  famous 
for  their  civility  and  neatnefs.  The  foil  around  this  place  is 
pafture,  extremely  fruitful,  and  covered  with  a  perpetual  ver- 
dure. There  are  feme  iron  and  alum  veins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  there  have  formerly  been  alum  works,  which  are 
now  not  much  attended  to.  Near  this  town  is  a  bay,  and  a 
harbour  for  fliips. 

Malton  is  two  hundred  and  feventeen  miles  from  London, 
and  has  been  called  New  Malton  ever  fince  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Euflace  Fitz-John,  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  It  is  a  po- 
pulous borough,  though  not  incorporated,  but  only  governed 
by  a  bailiff*.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Dervvent  into  the  Old 
and  the  New  Towns,  which  communicate  one  with  another 
by  a  good  fione  bridge  over  that  river :  Both  towns  together 
are  about  four  furlongs  in  length,  and  have  three  handfome 
parifh  churches.  The  river  Derwent  was  made  navigable  to 
this  town,  and  from  hence  to  the  Oufe,  by  an  a£t  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne*  Malton  being  fitua* 
ted  in  the  road  between  York,  Whitby,  and  Scarborough,  is 
•well  provided  with  irjns  ;  it  has  alfq the  beft  market  in  the 
ccunty  for  horfes,  black  cattle,  and  tools  for  hufbandry.  It 
had  a  caftlein  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  of  which  fome 
remains  are  {iill  vifible,  and  a  monaftery,  the  church  of  which 
is  yet  (landing. 

Sherborne  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  has  a  harbour  for  bargea  at  the  conflux  of  the 
"Wharfe  and  Oufe.  It  is  a  populous  fown,  and  has  an  hofpi- 
tal  ar;d  fchooi  founded  by  Robert  Hungate,  for  twenty-four 
orphans,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  five  pounds  a  year  for  their 
maintenance  in  lodging,  boarding,  and  cloathing,  from  feven 
to  fifteen  years  of  age  j  when  they  are  fent  to  the  univerfity,  or 
put  out  apprentices  to  trades,  fqr  which  there  is  a  provilion, 
which,  including  the  maintenance  of  the  hofpital,  amounts  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  There  is  a  Roman  way, 
very  high  raifed,  from  hence  to  Abcrford.  .  There  is  a  fort  of 
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fiones  here,  very  foft  when  juft  taken  out  of  the  quarries }  but 
which  afterwards  grow  very  hard. 

Whitby  is  diftant  from  London  two  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  miles,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  fituated  on  the  German 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elk  Here  is  a  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  a  good  harbour,  much  frequented  by  the  colliers. 
The  beft  and  fbongeft  vefTels  ufed  in  England  for  the  coal 
trade,  are  built  in  this  port  ;  upwards  of  an  hundred  veffeb, 
of  eighty  tons  or  more,  belong  to  it,  and  vaft  quantities  of 
butter  and  corn  are  fent  from  hence  to  London,  and  fometimes 
to  Holland,  This  town  was  in  much  credit  formerly  for  its 
fpaw  waters  ;  and  fome  curious  antient  coins  have  been  dug 
up  in  its  neighbourhood.  .  Its  market  is  well  fuppiied  with 
con%  and  all  forts  of  provilions. 

Headon,  or  Heydon,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
miles  from  London,  and  is  a  pleafant,  well-built  little  town, 
lituated  on  a  fnnail  ftream  near  the  Humber,  and  had  formerly 
three  churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  one*  It  is  a  bo- 
rough town,  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  nine  aldermen, 
and  two  bailiffs,  who  have  the  power  of  fheriffs,  and  are  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  It  has  a  prifon,  and  was  once  a  place  or 
confiderable  note  for  its  merchants  and  (hipping;  but  its  har* 
bour  has  for  many  years  been  choaked  up  by  the  actuary  of 
the  Humber.  There  is  a  cut  made  on  the  fouth-eali  part  of 
the  town,  which  helps  to  fcour  that  part  of  the  haven  that  is 
left  $  but  there  are  no  hopes  of  rendering  it  as  ufeful  as  it  was 
formerly. 

Tickhall,  or  Tickhill,  is  an  antient  town,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  from  London.  Here 
is  an  handfome  church,  a  cnarity-fchool,  and  an  hofpical. 
There  is  a  mount  here,  called  by  Camden,  Afoles  Edita,  on 
which  was  once  a  caftle,  with  amonaftery. 

Thirsk  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  London, 
and  is  an  antient  borough  by  prescription,  governed  by  a  bai~ 
liff  and  about  fifty  burgage-holders.  The  bailiff  is  chofen  by 
the  burgage-holders,  and  iworn  by  the  fieward  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  for  whom  he  holds  court  at  Lady  day  and  at  Mi- 
chaelmas. The  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  this  borough 
are  chofen  by  the  burgage-holders*  and  returned  by  the 
bailiff*. 
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Burlington  is  difiant  from  London  two  hundred  and 
eight  miles,  and  ftands  upon  a  bay  or  creek  of  the  German 
ocean,  and  is  reckoned  a  fafe  harbour  in  ftorms  from  the  north- 
r.orth-weft,  and  north-eaft.  Burlington  is  about  five  furlongs 
in  length,  and  has  a  great  trade,  and  a  quay,  which  lies  near 
two  miksfrom  the  town,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fcafaring 
people.    Here  was  formerly  a  priory. 

Aldborough  is  fituateJ  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ure%  and 
isdifhn  t  frcm  Louden  two  hundred  end  five  milts.  It  is  an 
antient  borough,  as  its  name  imports,  and  has  a  good  church. 
It  was  the  Ifurum  Briganium  of  the  Romans,  and  fundry 
coins,  and  other  monuments  ot  the  Saxons  and  Romans  have 
been  difcovered  here.    Here  was  formerly  a  chantry. 

Askrig  isdiftant  from  London  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
mile?,  and  is  fituated  near  the  river  Ure  and  S waledale,  foreft  -9 
it  is  a  fmall  obfeure  town  of  no  note. 

Bawtry  is  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Idle,  and  is 
diftanc  from  London  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles.  It  is  a 
great  thoroughfare  in  the  poft  road  from  London  to  Scotland, 
and  is  well  provided  with  inns.  This  place  is  noted  for  a 
great  trade  in  mill- ftones,  grind  (tones,  lead  and  iron,  which 
are  conveyed  hither  by  the  river  from  Derbyfhire.  They  are 
carried  off  from  hence  to  Stcckwub,  Burton,  Hull,  &c.  this 
town  being  the  centre  of  all  exportation  from  the  Welt  Riding, 
in  which  it  is  fituated. 

Bradforth  is  diftant  from  London  two  hundred  and  two 
miles,  and  has  a  manufacture  of  cloth.  Here  is  a  church,  in 
which  a  leciuie  was  founded,  and  endowed  writh  forty  pounds 
a  year  by  Mr.  Peter  Sunderland. 

Gisborne  is  fituated  on  the  borders  of  Lancafhire,  at  the 
diiiance  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  from  London,  but 
contains  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

Hornsey  is  almoft  furrounded  with  a  fmall  arm  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean, and  is  difiant  irom  London  one  hundred  andeighty- 
etght  miles.  Here  is  a  church  with  an  high  fteepie,  which  is 
z  common  fea-mark  •  and  not  many  years  ago,  a  itreet  in  this 
town  called  Horn  fey  2;;ck,  was  entirely  waihed  away  by  the 
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fea,  except  two  or  three  houfes.  On  the  fouth-wefl:  fids  of  it 
is  Hornfey  Meer. 

Kir  by- Moor  side  was  originally  called  only  Kirby,  and 
had  the  epithet  of  Moorfide  annexed  to  it  from  irs  fituationon 
the  fide  of  Blackmoor,  in  the  North  Riding  of  this  county, 
and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  many  other  towns  in  the  north  of 
England  called  Kirby.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
miles  from  London, 

Ripley  is  two  hundred  and  three  miles  from  London,  and 
confifls  chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  about  three  furlongs  in  length* 
Here  is  a  charity  fchool,  and  a  bridge  over  the  river  N;dd  ;  and 
the  neighbourhood  is  remarkable  for  the  production  of  liquorice. 

Pickering  is  fituated  on  a  hill  among  the  wild  mountains 
of  Blackmoor,  and  is  diftant  from  London  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  belonging  to  the 
dutchy  of  Lancafter,  and  has  a  jurifdiclion  over  feveral  neigh- 
bouring villages,  with  a  court  for  ali  anions  under  forty  {hil- 
lings, arifing  within  the  honour  of  Pickering,  It  has  the  fo- 
re ft  of  Pickering  on  the  north,  and  Pickering  Common  on  the 
fouth.  It  is  a  very  antient  town,  and  had  once  a  caftie,  the 
ruins  whereof  are  ftill  to  be.  feen.  It  has  a  plentiful  mar- 
ket for  corn. 

Rotherham  is  fo  called  from  its  fituation  near  the  banks 
of  theRcther,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Don.  It  is  diftant 
from  London  one  hundred  and  fixcy-five  miles,  and  is  a  neat 
town,  with  a  church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  2nd  a 
fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Don.  It  has  an  aims-houfe, 
which  was  formerly  a  college,  founded  by  Archbifttop  Scot, 
who,  being  a  native  of  thisplice,  chafe  it  to  be  called  Rother- 
ham ;  and  a  charity  fchcol,  for  the  ufe  of  which  for  ever,  the 
late  Lord  Mai  ton  laid  out  one  hundred  and  thirty- fix  pounds 
'  in  land.    It  was  formerly  famous  for  an  iron  manufactory. 

SkiftoN  ftands  at  thedifiance  of  two  hundred  and  cwenty- 
four  miles,  from  London,  in  the  middle  of  that  mountainous 
rocky  tradt  of  country  called  Craven,  near  the  bank  of  the 
Are.  It  is  a  pretty,  large,  well-built  town,  and  has  a  hand- 
fome  church,  with  a  gorjd  library.  Here  is  a  grammar  fchool, 
to  which  a  confiderable  parcel  of"  books  were  given,  fome 
years  ago,  by  Silyefler  Petit,  who  had  been  principal  of  Bar- 
nard's 
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nard5s  Inn,  and  gave  a  large  and  valuable  library  to  the  church* 
There  is  a  fchool  herealfo,  in  which  all  the  boys  of  the  town 
are  taught  tofing  pfaims  by  the  parifti  clerk,  who  is  allowed  a 
iaiary  fur  it.    It  had  once  a  caflle. 

Stokesley  ftands  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Wifk,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  from  London* 
It  is  a  corporate  town,  confining  of  one  well-built  ftreet, 
about  half  a  mile  long,  with  a  very  good  market,  and  a  fair 
for  cattle,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  England, 

Yarum  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-feven  miles  from  Lora~ 
don?  and  *s  a  corporation,  fituafed  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
iivtr  Tees,  which,  not  far  off,  receive*  the  nver  Levan.  It 
has  a  fine  Hone  bridge  over  the  Tees,  by  the  navigation  of 
which  it  carries  on  a  good  trade  to  London  in  lead,  corn,  and 
butter.  It  had  formerly  two  monafteries,  and  though  a  fmall 
town  is  pretty  well  built. 

Wighton  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  h  a  fmall  antient  town,  fuuated  near  the  river  FouK 
nefs»    The  town  was  formerly  well  flocked  with  hufbandmen* 

Tadcaster  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and 
eighty-feven  miles,  and  has  an  hofpital  for  twelve  poor  per- 
ions,  and  a  free-fchoo),  both  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Dr*  Oglethorp,  Bi(hop  of  Carlifle.  This  town 
hasalfo  a  good  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Wharfe  %  and  being 
iituated  n-ar  the  meeting  of  the  road  from  Chefter,  and  that 
from  Cambridge  to  York,  is  well  provided  with  inns.  Great 
plenty  of  lime  ftones  are  dug  up  here,  which  are  reckoned 
very  good  and  ftrong,  and  are  conveyed  to  York,  and  all  the 
country  round  for  building.  Many  coins  of  Roman  Empe- 
rors have  been  dug  up  here,  and  quite  round  the  town  there  are 
the  marks  of  a  trench,  befides  the  platform  of  an  old  caflle^ 
out  of  the  ruins  of  which  the  bridge  was  built. 

Snaith  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and  feventy* 
four  miles,  and  is  a  little  town  of  good  trade,  by  means  of  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers  Are  and  Don,  near  the  conflux  of 
which  it  Hands. 

Settle  is  3  pretty  town  on  the  Ribble,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  which  part  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancafler,  and 
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Sands  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles 
from  London* 

Selby  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
miles,  and  is  a  populous  town,  fituated  on  the  river  Oufe, 
which  brings  up  large  veffels  to  it,  fo  that  feveral  merchants 
rdide  here, 

Pocklington  is  diftant  from  London  one  hundred  and 
mnety-fix  miles,  and  contains  nothing  worthy  of  note, 

Patrington  is  one  hundred  andfixiy«one  miles  from 
London,  and  is  a  very  ancient  corporate  town.  It  is  faid  to  be 
the  an tient  Pr&torzum  of  Ptolemy,  and  ftands  in  a  pieafant 
fituation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humher,  of  the  (bore  of  which 
it  has  an  agreeable  profpecT: ;  befides  another  of  the  greea 
fields  on  the  borders  cf  Lincolnshire. 

Otley  is  diftant  from  London  two  hundred  and  eight 
miles,  and  isfituated  under  a  cliff  called  Chevin,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Wharfe,  in  a  fpot  reckoned  as  delightful  as 
any  in  England. 

Midlam  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  five  miles  from  London, 
and  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ure.  It  is  noted  for  a  woollen  manu* 
nufadlcry  and  frequent  horfe  races. 

Masham  is  diftant  from  London  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
miles,  and  has  a  cicth  manufactory,  with  a  corn  mill  upon  the 
river  Ore.  There  is  a  warren  in  the  neighbourhood  moor, 
called  Eilingftring  Moor. 

Huthersfield  is  fitu  ated  up  on  the  barkofthe  river  Cal- 
der,  and  is  di italic  from  London  one  hu  ndred  and  ninety-five 
miles,  and  is  famous  for  a  manu  fad  ure  of  woollen  cloth. 

Helmesley  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  diftant 
from  London,  and  is  fituated  in  Rhidal  Vale,  near  the  river 
Rhye,  with  a  brook  running  through  it,  and  had  formerly  a 
calile.    It  is  afmali  and  inconfiderable  place. 

Boroughbridge  is  fo  called  from  its  fine  bridge  of  (lone, 
with  very  wide  high  arches  over  the  river  Ure,  which  runs  to 
it  from  Rippon,  which  being  joined  a  little  below  by  the  Swale, 
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is  there  called  the  Oufe.  It  is  two  hundred  and  three  miles 
diftant  from  London,  and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff.  There  are 
high  flone  caufeys  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge  to  keep  out  the 
water,  which  neverthelefs  fometimes  overflows  them.  The 
chief  fupport  of  this  town  is  a  manufacture  of  hard  ware  ;  it 
has  likewife  a  great  fair  for  cattle.  Here  was  formerly  a  chantry. 

Bedall  is  diflant  from  London  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
miles,  and  ftands  in  Richmondfhire,  upon  a  rivulet  that  runs 
into  the  Swale  near  Gatenby ;  but  is  of  chief  note  for  being 
the  thoroughfare  of  the  Roman  caufey,  leading  from  Richmond 
to  Barnard's  Caftle,  which,  for  twenty  miles  together,  is  called 
Leeming-lane.  Ail  the  adjacent  country  is  more  or  lefs  full 
of  jockies  and  horfe-dealers,  here  being  the  beft  hunting  and 
road  horfes  in  the  world.    Here  is  alfo  a  charity  fchool. 


Remarkable  Seats,  Villages,  Curiosities,  &c. 

WentvuoYth  Caftle^  near  Barnfley,  is  a  noble  feat  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford.  The  new  front  to  the  lawn  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. It  is  very  light  and  elegant  ;  the  portico,  fupported  by 
fix  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  exceedingly  elegant; 
the  triangular  cornices  inclofing  the  arms,  as  light  as  poflible  5 
the  balluftrade  gives  a  fine  effe£t  to  the  whole  building,  which 
is  exceeded  by  few  in  lightnefs,  unity  of  parts,  and  that  plea* 
fing  firnplicity  which  muft  ftrike  every  beholder. 

The  hall  is  forty  feet  by  forty,  the  ceiling  fupported  by  very 
handfome  Corinthian  pillars  ;  and  divided  into  compartments 
by  cornices  elegantly  worked  and  gilt;  the  divifions  painted 
in  a  very  pleafing  manner.  On  the  left  hand  you  enter  into 
an  ante-chamber,  twenty  feet  fquare,  then  a  bed  chamber  of 
the  fame  fize,  and  thirdly  a  drawing-room  of  the  like  dimen- 
fions*  Over  the  chimney  is  fome  carving  by  Gibbons.  The 
other  fide  of  the  hall  opens  into  a  drawing-room,  forty  feet 
by  twenty-five.  The  chimney-piece  is  exceedingly  elegant; 
the  cornice  furrounds  a  plate  of  Siena  marble,  upon  which  is  a 
beautiful  feftoon  of  flowers  in  white  ;  it  is  fupported  by  two 
pillars  of  Siena  marble,  wreathed  with  white,  than  which 
nothing  can  have  a  better  effedL  The  door-cafes  are  very 
elegantly  carved  and  gilt.  H^re  are  three  fine  flabs,  one 
of  Egyptian  granate,  and  two  of  Siena  marble  ;  alfo  feveral 
jii&ures  ;  particularly  David  wich  Goliath's  head,  by  Carlo 
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Maratti;  two  cattle  pieces,  by  Salvator  Rofa,  exceedingly 
fine  5  and  Abraham,  by  Paulo  Mattea.  In  the  dining  room 
is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  executed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firfi,  by  Vandyke  5  the  exprefs- 
fion  of  the  countenance  and  the  painting  of  the  hands  are  very 
fine, 

Going  up  flairs  you  enter  the  gallery,  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  rooms  in  England.  Jt  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long  by  twenty-four  broad,  and  thirty  high.  It  is 
in  three  divifions  \  a  large  one  in  the  centre,  and  a  fflfiaH  one 
at  each  end  ;  the  divifion  is  by  very  magnificent  pillars  of 
marble,  with  gilt  capitals  ;  in  the  fpaces  between  thefe  pillars 
and  the  wall  are  the  following  ftatues,  Apollo,  an  Egyptian, 
prieftefs,  Bacchus,  and  Ceres,  This  noble  gallery  is  defigned 
and  ufed  as  a  rendezvous  room,  and  an  admirable  one  it  is  ; 
one  end  is  furniflied  for  rnufic,  and  the  other  with  a  billiard 
table:  At  each  end  is  a  very  elegant  Venetian  window,  con- 
trived, like  feveral  others  in  the  houfe,  to  admit  the  air  by 
Hiding  down  the  pannel  under  the  centre  part  of  it.  The 
cornices  of  the  end  divifions  are  of  marble,  richly  ornamented. 
Here  are  feveral  Valuable  pictures  5  particularly  Charles  the 
Firfl  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  by  Vandyke  ;  a  portrait  of  Carlo 
Maratti,  by  himfelf,  with  a*  Tuikifh  lady  that  was  kept  by 
him,  who  is  a  beautiful  and  graceful  figure  ;  Grind  in  the 
garden,  by  Carlo  Maratti  \  and  two  lharpers  cheating  a  gen* 
tieman  at  cards,  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Lord  Strafford's  library  is  a  good  room,  thirty  by  twenty, 
and  the  book-cafes  handfomely  diipofed.  Her  ladyship's  dref* 
fing-room  is  extremely  elegant,  about  twenty-five  feet  fquare, 
hung  with  blue  India  paper  $  the  cornice,  ceiling,  and  orna- 
ments, all  exceeding  pretty  ;  the  toilette  boxes  of  gold,  and 
very  handfome.  Her  ladyihip's  reading  clofet  is  extremely 
elegant,  hung  with  a  painted  fattin,  and  the  cieling  in  Mofaics 
feftooned  with  honey-fuckles  \  the  cornice  of  glafs  painted 
with  flowers  :  It  is  a  fweet  little  room,  and  muft  pleafe  every 
fpedtator.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  room  is  a  bird  clofet,  in 
which  are  many  cages  of  ringing  birds  :  the  bed-chamber 
twenty-five  feet  fquare,  is  very  handfome  5  and  the  whole 
apartment  very  pleaiingly  com  jleat. 

But  Wentworth  Cattle  is  more  famous  for  the  beauties  of 
its  ornamental  environs,  than  for  that  of  the  houfe,  though  the 
front  is  fupenorto  many.  The  water,  and  the  woods  adjoin- 
ing) are  Iketched  with  great  talte.  The  water  extends  through 
the  park  in  a  meandering  courfe,  and  wherever  it  is  viewed, 
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the  terminations  are  no  where  feen,  having  every  where  the  ef- 
fe£ls  of  a  real  and  very  beautiful  river  ;  the  groves  of  oaks 
fill  up  the  bends  of  the  ftream  in  the  mo  ft  elegant  manner. 
Here  advancing  thick  to  the  very  banks  of  the  water  5  there 
appearing  at  a  diftance,  breaking  away  to  a  few  fcattered  trees 
in  fome  fpots,  and  in  others  joining  their  branches  into  the 
moft  folcmn  brownnefs.  The  water,  in  many  places,  is  feen 
from  the  houfe  between  the  trees  of  feveral  fcattered  clumps 
moft  pi$urefquely  ;  in  others  it  is  quite  loft  behind  the  hills, 
and  breaks  every  where  upon  the  view  in  a  ftile  that  cannot  be 
Coo  much  admired* 

The  fhrubbery  that  adjoins  to  the  houfe  is  difpofed  with  the 
utmoft  elegance  :  the  waving  flopes  dotted  with  firs,  pines,  &c. 
are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  the  temple  is  fixed  at  fo  beautiful 
a  fpot,  as  to  command  the  fweet  landfcape  of  the  park,  and  the 
rich  prefpect  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  rifes  in  a  bold 
manner,  and  prefentsan  admirable  view  of  cultivated  hills. 

Winding  up  the  hill  among  the  plantations  and  woods, 
which  are  laid  out  in  an  agreeable  tafte,  you  come  to  the  bowl- 
ling  green,  which  is  thickly  encompaffed  with  evergreens,  re- 
tired and  beautiful,  with  a  very  light  and  pretty  Chinefe  tem- 
ple on  one  fide  of  it;  and  from  thence  crofs  a  dark  wall  catch- 
ing a  moft  beautiful  view  of  a  bank  of  diftant  wood.  The 
next  obje£t  is  a  ftatue  of  Ceres  in  a  retired  fpot,  the  arcade  ap- 
pearing with  a  good  effec!,  and  through  the  three  divifions  of 
it,  the  diftant  profpe£i  is  feen  very  finely.  The  lawn  which 
leads  up  to  the  caftle  is  elegant;  there  is  a  clump  of  firs  on 
one  fide  of  it,  through  which  the  diftant  profpect  is  feen  ; 
2nd  the  abovementioned  ftatue  of  Ceres,  caught  in  the  hollow 
of  a  dafk  gsove,  with  the  moft  pi<?curefque  elegance,  and  is 
one  among  the  few  inftances  of  ftaeues  being  employed  in  gar- 
dens with  real  tafte.  From  the  platform  of  grafs  within  the 
caftle  wall  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  ftatue  of  the  late  Earl, 
who  built  it)  over  the  battlements,  you  behold  a  furprizing 
profpedi  on  which  ever  fide  you  it  ok  :  but  the  view  that  is 
moft  pieafing  is  that  oppofite  the  entrance,  where  you  look 
down  upon  a  valley  which  is  cxtenfive,  finely  bounded  by 
rifing  cultivated  hills,  and  very  complete  in  being  commanded 
at  a  tingle  look,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  variety. 

Within  the  menagery  at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  is  a  moft 
pieafing  (hrubbery,  extremely  fequeftered,  cool,  fhady,  and 
agreeably  contrafted  to  that  by  the  houfe,  from  which  fo  much 
diftant  profpedt  is  beheld  ;  the  latter  is  what  may  be  called  fine  ; 
but  thejcrnier  ispleafin^ly  agreeable.  You  proceed  through 
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the  menagery,  which  is  pretty  well  flocked  with  pheafants,  &c. 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fhruhbery,  where  there  is  an  alcove  in  a 
fequeftered  fituation  ;  in  front  of  it  the  body  of  a  large  oak  is 
feen  at  the  end  of  a  walk  in  a  pleafmg  ftile,  This  (hrubbery, 
or  rather  plantation,  is  fpread  over  two  fine  flopes,  the  valley 
between  which  is  a  long  winding  hollow  dale,  exquifitely 
beautiful  ;  the  banks  are  thickly  covered  with  great  numbers 
of  Very  fine  oaks,  whofe  noble  branches  in  fome  places  aim  oft 
join  over  the  grafs  lawn,  which  winds  through  this  elegant 
valley  ;  at  the  upper  end  is  a  Gothic  temple,  over  a  1  i trie  grot, 
which  forms  an  arch,  and  together  have  a  mod  oleafino-  eiiedi. 
The  temple  is  a  light,  airy,  and  elegant  building.  Behind  it 
is  a  water  fweetly  fituated,  farrounded  by  hanging  wood  in  a 
beautiful  manner;  there  is  an  ifland  in  it,  which  is  prettily 
planted;  and  the  banks  on  the  left  fide  riling  elegantly  from 
the  water,  and  fcattered  with  fine  oaks.  From  the  feat  of  the 
river  god,  the  view  into  the  park  is  pretty,  congenial  with  the 
fpot,  and  the  temple  caught  in  a  proper  fiile. 

Kiveton^  about  fix  miles  from  Rotherham,  is  the  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds*  It  is  an  elegant  houfe,  and  the  apartments 
and  offices  are  difpofed  with  great  conveniency.  It  (lands  in 
a  good  air,  with  a  fine  profpedt,  a  canal,  pleafant  gardens,  and 
a  large  park,  through  which  a  vifla  has  been  cut  to  take  in 
Laughton  fteeple,  which  is  about  three  miles  off.  The  hall 
at  this  feat  is  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhil! ;  and  round  it 
are  feveral  antique  ftatues,  fome  of  which  are  very  finely  exe~ 
cuttd.  The  Duke  has  alfo  a  collection  of  uictures  here  bv 
fosie  of  the  moft  celebrated  mailers  :  particularly,  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  by  Rubens  ;  the  four  Evangelifts,  by  Ti« 
tian;  the  marriage  at  Cana,  by  Paul  Veronefe  ;  portraits  of 
the  Eari  of  Worcefter  and  Lord  Cecil,  by  Hans  Holbein  ;  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montrofe  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  fea  goddeffes,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  by  Rubens  ;  land- 
fcapes,  by  Baflan  ;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Carlo  Maratti  ; 
Erafmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein  ;  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  by  Vandyke  ;  the  death  of  St.  Ssbaftian,  by  Guido  ; 
Rubens's  family,  by  himfelf  ;  King  Charles  the  Firft  on  horfe- 
back,  by  Vandyke*,  with  other  fine  pictures  by  different 
matters. 

TVentwortb  Houfe,  the  magnificent  feat  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  is  iituated  between  Rotherham  and  Barnfley, 
in  the  midft  of  a  mod  beautiful  country,  and  in  a  park  that  is 
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one  of  the  moft  exquifite  fpots  in  the  world.  It  confifts  of  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  inclofing  three  courts^  with  two  grand 
front?;  the  principal  one  to  the  park  extends  in  a  line  upwards 
cf  fix  hundred  feet,  forming  a  centre  and  two  wings.  Nothing 
in  architecture  can  be  finer  than  this  centre,  which  extends 
nineteen  windows*  In  the  middle  a  moft  noble  portico  pro- 
jects twenty  feet,  and  is  fixty  feet  long  in  the  area  ;  fix  magni- 
ficent Corinthian  pillars  fupport  it  in  front,  and  one  at  each 
end:  this  portico  is  lightnefs  and  elegance  itfelf;  the  pro- 
r jedtion  is  bold  \  and  when  viewed  aflant  from  one  fide,  admits 
the  light  through  the  pillars  at  the  ends,  which  has  a  moft 
happy  effect,  and  adds  furprizingly  to  the  lightnefs  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  tympanum  is  excellently  proportioned  ;  at  the 
points  are  three  very  light  ftatues;  the  cornice,  the  arms,  and 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  are  admirably  executed.  A  balluf- 
trade  crowTns  the  reft  of  the  front,  at  each  end  a  ftatue,  and 
between  them  vaies  ;  the  whole  uniting  to  form  a  centre  at 
oncepleafmg  and  magnificent  \  in  which  lightnefs  vies  with 
grandeur,  and  fimpiidty  with  elegance. 

The  rufiic  floor  confifts  of  a  very  large  arcade,  and  two 
fuites  of  rooms,  In  the  arcade  is  a  fine  groupe  in  ftatuary, 
containing  three  figures  as  large  as  life,  in  which  one  of  gi- 
gantic ftature  is  getting  the  better  of  the  two  others  ;  the 
fcuiptor  is  Foggmi ;  the  upper  part  of  the  two  lower  figures  is 
finely  executed  ;  the  turn  of  the  back,  and  the  execution  of 
the  countenances,  good  \  the  forced  ftruggling  attitude  of  the 
hinder  one  very  great,  efpecially  that  of  pufhing  his  hand 
sgainft  the  body  of  his  antagonift.  On  the  left  of  this  arcade 
is  the  common  apartment  \  firft,  a  fupping-room,  thirty  by 
twenty-two,  and  fourteen  high  ;  then  a  drawing-room,  thirty- 
three  by  twenty-five  \  ante-room  to  the  dining-room,  and 
the  dining-room,  thirty-fix  by  twenty-five.  On  the  other  fide, 
are  offices  for  the  fteward,  butler,  and  other  fervants.  Upon 
this  floor  are  a  very  great  number  of  rooms  of  all  forts  j  and 
among  others,  many  exceeding  good  apartments,  confifting  of 
ante-rooms,  drefiing- rooms,  bed  chambers,  furnifhed  with 
great  elegance  in  velvets,  damafks,  &c.  and  gilt  and  carved 
ornaments. 

Upon  the  principal  floor  you  enter  firft  the  grand  hall, 
which  isfuppofed  to  be  the  fineft  room  in  England,  Tbejuft* 
r;efs  of  the  proportion  is  fuch,  as  muft  ftrike  every  eye  with  the 
moft  agreeable  furprize  on  entering  it;  it  is  fixty  feet  fquare, 
and  forty  high  ,  a  gallery  ten  feet  wide  is  carried  round  the 
whole,  which  leaves  the  area  a  cube  of  forty  feet  ;  this  cir- 
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cumftance  gives  it  an  elegance  and  a  magnificence  unmatched 
in  any  other  hall.  The  gallery  is  fupported  by  eighteen  moft 
noble  Ionic  fluted  pillars,  encrufted  with  a  parte,  representing 
in  the  moil  natural  manner  feveral  marbles.  The  fhafts  are  of 
Siena,  and  fo  admirably  imitated  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  reality  by  the  moft  experienced  and  the  mod  fcrutinizing 
eye;  the  bafes,  pedeftals,  and  capitals,  of  white  marble,  and 
the  fquare  of  the  bafes  of  verd  antique.  Nothing  can  have  a 
more  beautiful  effect  than  thefe  pillars.  Between  the  pillars 
are  eight  niches  in  the  wall  for  ftatues.  Over  thefe  niches  are 
very  elegant  relievos  in  pannels  from  the  defigns  of  Mr« 
Stewart.  Above  the  gallery  are  eighteen  Corinthian  pilafters, 
which  are  incrufted  with  the  imitation  of  marbles;  between 
the  (hafts  are  pannels  ftruck  in  ftucco,  and  between  the  capi* 
tals  feftoons  in  the  fame,  in  a  ftile  which  cannot  fail  of  plea- 
ling  the  moft  cultivated  taite.  The  ceiling  is  of  compartments 
in  ftucco,  fimply  magnificent,  and  admirably  executed. 

To  the  left  of  this  noble  hail  is  a  grand  fuite  of  apartments  ; 
containing,  i.  A  fupping-room,  forty  feet  by  twenty- two. 
Theceiling  compartments  in  ft u ceo  ;  the  centre  a  large  plain 
oblong  ;  at  each  end  a  fquare,  in  which  is  a  moft  elegant  re- 
lievo, reprefenting  two  angels  fupporting  an  urned  cup  of 
flowers  refting  on  the  head  of  an  eagle  ;  the  divifions  on  each 
fide  containing  fcrolls  ;  the  whole  exceedingly  elegant,  The 
chimney-piece  is  very  handfome,  the  frieze  containing  the 
Rockingham  fupporters,  with  a  plain  fhie'd,  in  white  marble, 
finely  polifhed,  and  the  columns  feftooned  in  the  fame,    i.  A 
drawing-room  thirty-five  by  twenty-three.   The  ceiiing  coved 
in  ftucco;  the  centre  an  oval  in  oblong,  wkh  medallions  in 
the  corners  of  the  fquare  cut  by  the  oval,  inclofed  in  wreaths 
ot  laurel  furrounded  by  fcrolls  ;  the  cove  rifing  to  it  ftruclc 
in  fmall  octagon  compartments,  chequered  by  little  fquares, 
extremely  elegant.    T  he  cornice,  frieze,  and  architrave  of  the 
wainfeoc,  beautifully  carved  ;  nothing  can  be  more  elegant. of 
the  kind  than  the  fcroll  of  carving  on  the  frieze.    The  chim- 
ney-piece is  of  white  marble,  polished  ;  the  cornice  fupported 
by  figures  of  captives,  in  tne  fame  ;  oa  the  freize,  feftoons  of 
fruits  and  flowers;  on  each   fide  a  vafe,  on  which  are  lour 
fmall  but  elegant  figures  in  relievo,  fomething  in  the  attitude 
of  the  hours  in  the  Aurora  of  Guido.    3.  A  dining-room, 
forty  feet  fquare;  the  ceiling  of  ftucco  ;  in  the  centre  a  large 
octagon  ;  around  it  eight  divifions,  within  four  of  which  are 
relievos  of  boys  fupporting  a  fhield,  incloling  a  head  in  a  blaze, 
by  a  wreath  of  fruit  ;  over  it  a  bafketof  flowers  on  aflleil  in- 
verted ;  and  under  it  an  eagle  fpreading  its  wings.    In  the 
ether  divifiion  are  rays  in  circles  of  fret  work  :  the  defign  of 
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the  whole  is  in  a  moft  juft  and  elegant  tafle.  The  chimney- 
piece  large  and  handfcme,  cf  white  polifiied  marble;  above  it 
archite&ural  ornaments  ;  a  cornice,  &c.  Supported  by  Co- 
rinthian pillars  ;  the  whole  finely  carved,  and  furrounding  a 
fpace  left  for  api£ture«  In  the  walls  of  the  room  are  pannels 
in  ftucco,  of  a  bold  and  fpirited  defign,  and  like  the  ceiling 
exceedingly  well  executed.  Over  the  doors  are  fix  hiftorical 
relievos  ;  in  the  centre  on  each  fide  a  large  frame-  work  for  a 
piclure,  by  which  are  pannels,  inclofing  in  wreaths  four  me- 
dallions, viz.  Theocritus,  Heft6r,  Agamemnon,  and  Hya- 
cinthus.  On  one  fide  the  chimney-piece,  in  the  fameftile, 
Hamilcar,  and  on  the  other  Troilus. 

Returning  to  the  grand  hall,  you  enter  from  the  other  fide 
another  fuite.  1.  An  ante  chamber  thirty  by  twenty  5  the 
ceiling  finely  finifhed  in  ftucco.  2*  The  grand  drawing- room 
thirty-fix  feet  fquare;  the  ceiling  ftuccoed  in  the  tame  man- 
ner, 3,  A  drefiing-room  thirty  feet  by  twentyfive  ;  the 
ceiling  coved  in  ftucco;  the  centre  an  oval  cut  in  a  fquare, 
elegantly  decorated ;  the  cove  rifing  to  it  molaic  in  fmall 
fquares,  defigned  with  great  tafte.  4.  The  ftate  bed -chamber, 
twenty-five  feet  fquare;  the  ceiling  of  ftucco  and  elegant* 
5.  Another  drefl£ng-room,  fixteen  feet  fquare,  communicating 
with  the  paffage  which  runs  behind  this  fuite  of  apartments. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  houfe,  behind  the  great  dining-room,  is 
the  India  apartment,  a  bed-chamber  filteen  feet  fquare,  with 
a  drtfllng-room  the  fame;  the  chimney-piece  extremely  ele~ 
gant ;  pillars  of  Siena  marble. 

From  the  other  corner  of  the  hall,  on  the  right  hand,  you 
enter,  by  a  large  pafiage,  the  gallery  or  common  rendezvous 
room,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  by  eighteen,  hung  with  In- 
dia paper  ;  a  moft  ufeful  and  agreeable  room.  To  the  right, 
this  opens  into  the  new  damafk  apartment,  confifting  of  a 
bed-chamber  and  two  dreffing-rooms,  one  of  the  latter  twenty- 
feven  feet  by  eighteen,  the  ceiling  compartments  in  ftucco  I 
the  chimney-piece  furpiizingly  elegant;  a  border  of  Siena 
marble,  furrounded  by  compartments  of  a  black  marble  ground, 
inlaid  with  flowers,  » ruits,  and  bird?,  of  marble,  in  their  na- 
tural colours ;  moft  exquifitely  finifhed.  The  bed-chamber 
twenty-feven  feet  by  fifteen,  the  ceiling  very  w .11  defigned  and 
executed  in  ftucco  ;  the  other  dreiling-room  (both  open  into 
the  gallery)  twenty-eight  by  eighteen  ;  a  coved  ceiling  ftuc- 
coed in  compartments  extremely  neat ;  the  chimney-piece  pi- 
la  iter  5  of  Siena,  with  white  polifhed  capitals  fupporting  the 
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cornice  of  white  and  Siena  marble  ;  the  whole  very  elegant  : 
over  it  a  copy,  from  Vandyke,  of  Charles  the  Firft's  Queen, 
by  Lady  Fifzwilliams,  exceedingly  well  done  ;  the  face,  hair, 
and  drapery,  excellent.  Here  is  one  of  the  mod  curious  cabi- 
nets in  England  ;  it  is  in  architectural  divifions  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  on  a  bafement  ftory  of  drawers;  a  cornice 
finely  wrought  of  ebony,  the  frieze  of  ivory,  aad  the  architec- 
ture of  tortoife- (hell,  fupported  by  Corinthian  fluted  pillars 
of  tortoife-fhell  and  ebony,  carved  in  reliefs,  the  capitals  and 
bafes  gilt.  The  entrance  of  the  building,  ruftics  in  tortoife- 
fhell,  the  divifions  in  ivory.  By  looking  in  the  centre  on 
either  fide,  is  a  deception  of  perfpective  ;  the  defiga  is  very 
elegant,  and  the  .workmanfliip  excellent* 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  gallery,  you  open  into  a  blue  da- 
mafk  d  re  fling- room,  twenty -five  by  twenty-four  ;  here  are  two 
pidures  by  Mr.  Weft,  which  feem  to  be  in  his  beft  manner  ; 
Diana  and  Endymion,  and  Cymon  and  iphigenia.  In  the 
fir(r,  the  moft  ftriking  peculiarity  is  the  light,  all  iffuing  from 
the  crefcent  of  Diana  ;  this  is  fomething  of  the  Concetto, 
but  the  execution  is  fine  ;  the  diffufion  fpirited  and  natural. 
The  turn  of  her  neck  and  arm  is  very  beautiful  ;  all  the  co- 
lours are  fine  and  brilliant;  and  the  general  harmony  very 
pleafing.  In  the  other  piece,  the  figure  of  Iphigenia  is  fine, 
and  the  turn  of  her  head  inimitable.  Cyrnon's  figure  is  good, 
his  attitude  eafy  and  natural  ;  the  colours  are  glowing,  and 
confequently  pleafing.  Befides  thefe  pieces,  here  is  likewiie  a 
large  portrait  of  the  late  King  on  horfeback  ;  it  is  a  good  one, 
the  attitude  very  natural,  Likewife  a  fmali  relief  in  alabafter 
of  a  Cupid  in  a  car,  drawn  by  panthers;  his  attitude  very 
pleafing. — Next  is  a  chintz  bed-chamber,  twenty-four  feet  by 
twenty.  After  this  comes  the  yellow  damafk  apartment,  the 
drefiing-room  eighteen  feet  (qua re,  and  the  bed-chamber 
twenty-five  feet  by  eighteen.  Upon  a  cabinet  in  this  room  is 
a  fmall  Venus  in  white  marble;  fine,  delicate,  and  pleafing. 
The  library  is  fixty  feet  by  twenty,  and  is  nobly  furniJhed. 

From  the  library  is  a  direct  communication,  on  one  fide 
with  the  preceding  rooms,  and  on  the  other  with  the  crimfon 
velvet  apartment ;  confuting  of,  firft,  an  ante-room5  painted 
in  obfcura  in  blue,  in  a  very  neat  talle,  twenty-three  feet 
fquare;  this  opens  into  the  bed  chamber  or  the  fame  dimen- 
lions,  tne  ornaments  of  the  bed,  the  glafs  frames,  &c.  &c,  of 
gilt  carving,  well  executed  ;  then  the  dreffing-room  twenty- 
three  by  fifteen. 

The 
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The  atticftory  confifts  of  complete  fets  of  apartments,  of 
bed-chamber  and  dreffing-room  ;  including  thofe  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Rockingham,  which  are  four  drefiing  rooms  and  a  bed- 
chamber :  in  his  lordfliip's  ante* room  hangs  the  famous  pic* 
ture  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  his  fecretary,  by  Vandyke, 
which  is  incomparably  fine.  Alfo  the  portrait  of  an  old  fer- 
vant,  by  Stubbs,  which  appears  to  be  moft  excellently  done. 
The  ftrong  exprefiion  of  the  face  is  worthy  the  pencil  of  Rem- 
brandt himfelf.  The  rooms  on  this  floor  are  all  fpacious, 
many  thirty-fix  feet  by  thirty,  thirty-three  by  twenty-five, 
&c.&c.  in  general  well  proportioned,  and  the  furniture  rich  and 
elegant*  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  much  fuperior  to  the 
common  ftile  of  attic  apartments  ;  and  with  refpeft  to  conve- 
nience,  the  connection  of  the  apartments  throughout  the 
houfe  is  moft  excellently  contrived. 

But  the  park  and  environs  of  Wentworth  Houfe,  are,  if 
any  thing,  more  noble  than  the  edifice itfelf ;  for  which  way 
foever  you  approach,  very  magnificent  woods,  fpreading  wa- 
ters, and  elegant  temples,  break  upon  the  eye  at  every  angle. 
Many  of  the  obje&s  are  viewed  to  the  greateft  advantage  by 
taking  the  principal  entrance  from  Rotherham,  the  approach 
from  which  is  extremely  fine.  At  the  entrance  of  the  park, 
the  profpect  is  delicious  •>  in  front  you  look  full  upon  a  noble 
range  of  hills,  dales,  lakes,  and  woods,  the  houfe  magnifi- 
cently fituattd  in  the  centre  of  the  whole.  The  eye  natu- 
rally falls  into  the  valley  before  you,  through  which  the  water 
winds  in  a  noble  ftile  :  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  vaft  f^eep  of 
lifing  Hopes,  finely  fcatterqd  with  trees,  up  to  the  houfe,  which 
is  here  feen  diftindily,  and  ftands  in  the  point  of  grandeur 
from  whence  it  feems  to  command  all  fche  furrounding  country. 
The  woods  ftretching  away  above,  below,  and  to  the  right  and 
lefr,  with  inconceivable  magnificence  ;  from  the  pyramid  on  i 
one  fide,  which  riles  from  the  bofom  of  a  great  wood,  quite 
around  to  your  left  hand,  where  they  join  one  of  above  an 
hundred  acres  hanging  on  the  fide  of  a  vaft  hill,  and  forming 
altogether  an  amphuheatrical  profpedt,  the  beauties  of  which 
are  much  more  eafily  imagined  than  defcribed.  In  one  place 
the  ruitic  temple  crowns  the  point  of  a  waving  hi(l,  and  in 
the  other  the  ionic  one  appears  wuh  a  lightnefs  that  decorates 
the  furrounding  groves.  The  fituation  of  the  houfe  is  no 
where  better  ieen  than  from  this  point,  for,  in  fome  places 
near,  it  appears  to  (land  too  low  ;  bat  the  contrary  is  manifeft 
from  hence,  for  the  front  (weep  of  country  forms  the  flope  of 
a  gradually  rifing  hill,  in  the  middle  o*  which  is  the  houfr, 
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and  up  to  it  is  a  fine  bold  rife  :  defcending  from  hence  to- 
wards the  wood  beneath  you,  hanging  towards  the  valley,  and 
through  which  the  road  leads,  before  it  enters  another  view 
breaks  upon  the  eye,  which  cannot  but  delight  it.  Firft,  the 
water  winding  through  the  vaUey  in  a  very  beautiful  manner ; 
on  the  other  fide  a  fine  flope  rifing  to  the  ruftic  temple,  mo  ft 
elegantly  backed  with  a  dark  fpreading  wood.  To  the  ri^ht  a 
vait  range  of  plantations,  covering  a  whole  fweep  of  hills,  and 
near  thefummit  the  pyramid  raifing  its  head  from  a  dark  bofom 
of  furrounding  wood.  Theeffedt  is  truly  great.  In  the  centre  of 
theview,in  a  gradual  opening  amongthehilis,  appears  the  houfe; 
the  fituation  wonderfully  elegant.  Turningaiittle  to  the  left,  fe- 
veralwoods,  which  fromoiherpointsare fe.en  diftinct,  here  appear 
to  join,  and  form  a  vaft  body  of  noble  oaks,  rifing  from  she  very 
edge  of  the  water  to  the  fummitofthe  hills,  cn  the  left  of  the 
houfe.  The  Ionic  temple  at  the  end  rnoft  happily  placed,  in  a 
ipot  from  whence  it  throws  an  elegance  over  every  landfcape. 

The  road  then  entering,  winds  through  the  wood  before- 
mentioned.  This  wood  is  cut  into  winding  walks,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  variety;  in  one  part  of  it, on  a  fmall  hill  of 
(haven  grafs,  is  a  neat  houfe  for  repafts  in  hot  weather.  The 
dining  room  is  thirty-two  feet  by  fixteen,  very  neatly  fitted 
up,  the  chimney-pieces  of  white  marble  of  an  elegant  fimpli«» 
city  ;  the  bow-window  is  remarkably  light  and  airy  :  adjoin- 
ing is  a  little  drawing-room  hung  with  India  paper,  and  a 
large  cloiet  with  book-cafes  ;  beneath  are  a  kitchen  and  other 
offices.  From  hence  a  walk  winds  to  the  aviary,  which  is  a 
little  Chinefe  building  of  a  Very  pleafing  defign  ;  it  is  flocked 
with  Canary  and  other  foreign  birds,  which  are  kept  alive  in 
winter  by  means  of  hot  walls  at  the  back  of  the  building  ; 
the  front  is  open  net-work  in  compartments.  In  another  pare 
of  the  wood  rs  an  ocxagon  temple  inafmall  lawn  ;  an  3  the 
Walk  winds  in  another  place  over  a  bridge  of  rock  work,  whicli 
is  thrown  over  a  fmall  water  thickly  furrounded  with  trees. 

Upon  coming  out  of  this  wood  the  objects  all  receive  a  va-* 
riation  at  once ;  the  plantations  bear  in  different  directions, 
but  continue  their  noble  appearance  ;  for  your  eye  rifes  o«.^r  a 
prodigious  fine  bank  of  wood  to  the  Ionic  temple,  which  it 
very  happily  fituated.  The  road  from  hence  winds  ot'er  the 
hill,  and  takes  a  flantiog  coui  fe  down  to  that  part  6f  the  water 
where  the  ocTtagon  temple  is  fituated  ;  it  is  a  very  elegant  little 
building,  fweetly*  fituated  in  the  valley,  commanding  the  bends 
of  the  fhore  among  the  adjoining  groves,  and  the  hanging 
woods  which  ccown  the  furrounding  Mills.'  Not  far  fromti>»s 
temple,  a  magnificent  bridge  is  thro  wn  over  the  water,  and  th^ 
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road  is  then  through  another  wood,  which  is  full  of  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  the  rnofi  venerable  oaks  in  England  ;  one  of 
which  is  nineteen  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  a  great  many  of 
them  nearly  as  large,  with  noble  Hems  of  a  majeflic  height. 

Another  noble  approach  from  which  this  exquifite  park  is 
feen  togreat  advantage,  is  the  lower  entrance  from  Rotherham, 
where  the  porter's  lodge  ftands.  From  hence  the  pyramid  is 
fcen  upon  the  right,  rifing  from  a  noble  fweep  of  wood  :  in 
front  the  ruftic  temple  juft  (hews  its  head  above  a  fpreading 
plantation  in  a  pi&ureique  manner.  On  the  left,  along  the 
valley,  winds  the  lake  in  that  waving  line  which  art  ufes  to 
imitate  nature  :  It  is  broke  by  bold  projecting  clumps  of  wood 
upon  the  banks,  thro'  which  the  water  is  in  fame  places  feen 
with  a  moft  charming  elegance.  At  a  diftance,  upon  the  banks 
of  this  noble  water,  which  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  is  feen  the  o&agon  temple,  which  is  finely  fituated*  On 
the  other  fide  of  the  water  you  look  upon  a  great  extent  of 
park,  fcattered  with  trees  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner  imagi- 
nable, crowned  with  two  vaft  woods,  which  here  appear  as 
one;  and  on  every  fide  fine  profpects  of  cultivated  hill?, 
fpreading  one  beyond  another. This  approach  crofles  towards  the 
lodge,  where  is  a  fmali  but  very  neat  room  of  prints  on  blue 
paper,  and  furnifhed  with  an  harpfichord,  for  varying  the 
fcene  :  the  view  fiom  the  windows  is  full  upon  the  water,  then 
the  hills  rifing  boldly  from  the  (bore,  and  terminated  with  a 
magnificent  range  of  woods  :  the  road  winds  from  hence 
around  the  hiii  on  which  the  ruftic  temple  ftands,  and  breaks  at 
once  upon  the  houfe,  in  a  manner  not  only  ftrikingly  judicious 
initfelf,  but  finely  conlrafted  to  the  other  approaches,  from 
which  it  is  gradually  feen. 

Another  point  of  view  that  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  is 
the  fouth  point  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  you  look 
down  upon  Rotherham,  and  all  the  country  round:  from  this 
point  there  is  an  immenfe  profpedof  vaft  v  allies  ail  fcattered 
with  villages,  with  elegantly  cultivated  hills  arifing  on  every 
fide  to  the  clouds  :  the  houfe  appears  in  the  centre  of  nine  or 
ten  vaft  banging  and  other  woods,  which  have  a  genuine  mag- 
nificence more  noble  than  can  eafiiy  be  conceived.     The  pyra- 
mid and  temples  are  finely  fcattered  over  the  fcene,  and  give 
it  juft  the  air  of  liveliness  whicti  is  conliftent  with  t  he  gran- 
deur of  the  extent.    This  view  is  perhaps  the  moft  beautiful 
in  Yorkfhire  ;  for  the  houfe,  park,  and  woods*  form  a  circular 
connected  landfcape,  that  is  nobly  grand,  and  beautifully  ele- 
gant j  while  the  furrounding  country  exhibits  Arcadian  fesnes 
fouling  with  cultivation*  and  cadkfs  in  variety, 
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From  this  point,  moving  to  the  left,  the  landfcapes  perpe- 
tually vary,  each  object:  taking  a  new  appearance,  and  every 
one  truly  elegant,  Croffing  a  beautiful  irriguous  valley,  you 
rife  to  a  plantation,  at  the  weft  point  of  the  park,  from  whence 
a  new  fcene  is  beheld  equal  to  any  of  the  reft.  You  look 
down  over  a  fine  flope  on  the  wacer,  and  catch  it  at  feveral 
point?  breaking  upon  the  eye  through  the  featured  trees;  the 
octagon  temple  appearing  on  its  bank,  in  a  fituacion  extremely 
well  contrafted  to  the  elevated  ones  of  the  other  buildings,  To 
the  left,  the  woods  rife  in  a  noble  manner,  and  joining  thofe 
by  the  houfe,  have  a  very  fine  effect  ;  the  Ionic  temple  juft 
lifting  its  dome  above  them  in  an  exquifite  tafte.  In  front, 
the  ruftic  temple  is  feen  upon  the  hill,  backed  with 
wood  in  the  moft  pleafing  fti!e,  and  higher  ftill,  the  pyramid 
rifing  out  of  more  lofty  woods ;  the  effectual  together  is  admi- 
rable. To  the  right,  the  eye  is  feafted  with  a  beautiful  variety 
of  cultivated  hills. 

The  pyramid,  which  hath  been  more  than  once  already 
mentioned,  is  a  triangular  tower,  about  two  hundred  feet  high, 
which  was  built  on  the  furnmit  of  a  very  high  hill,  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  houfe.  There  is  a  winding  ftair-cafe  up  to  it, 
and  from  the  top  a  moft  aftonifhmg  profpect  around  the 
whole  country  breaks  at  once  upon  the  fpectator  :  the  houfe 
an<]  all  its  furrounding  hills,  woods,  waters,  temples,  &c.  are 
viewed  at  one  glance,  and  around  them  an  amazing  tract  of 
cultivated  inelofures.  A  view  fcarcely  to  be  exceeded.  The 
following  infeription  is  engraven  over  the  entrance  ; 

t€  This  pyramidal  building  was  ere&ed  by  his  Majefty's  moft  da- 
tiful  iubject,  Thomas  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  &c.  In  grateful 
refpeel  to  the  preferver  of  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  KING 
GEORGE  THE  SECOND,  who  by  the  bleffing  of  God, having 
fubdued  a  moil  unnatural  rebellion  in  Britain,  anno  1746,  maintains 
the  balance  of  power  and  fettles  a  juft  and  honourable  peace  in 
Europe." 

Near  it  is  a  fmall  but  very  neat  room,  looking  down  upon  a 
beautiful  valley,  and  over  a  fine  and  extenfive  profpect,  where 
Lady  Rockingham  ufed  to  drink  tea  fometimes.  A:  no  great 
diftance  from  the  pyramid  is  the  arch,  another  building,  wnicht 
was  rsifed  as  an  object  to  decorate  the  view  from  toe  Ionic 
temple  :  juft  by  which  is  the  menagery  in  front  of  the  green 
houfe,  containing  a  prodigious  number  of  foreign  birds,  par- 
ticularly gold  and  pencil  pheafants,  cockatoos,  Mollacca  doves, 
&c.  &c«  The  greea-houie  is  a  very  fpacious  one,  and  beind  it 
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is  a  neat  agreeable  room  for  drinking  of  tea.  Advancing  from 
hence  down  the  terras,  the  eye  is  continually  feafted  with  an 
exceedingly  fine  and  various  prdfpe£i  of  hills,  dales,  winding 
water,  hanging  wood,  temples,  and  noble  fweeps  of  park  ;  at 
the  end  of  it  a  mod  delicious  one,  quite  different  from  any 
feen  el  few  here  5  for  you  look  down  immediately  upon  a  fine 
falling  valley,  beautifully  interi'e&ed  with  various  Gleets  of 
water,  fringed  with  trees  :  Oversbis  elegant  bird's  eye  land- 
scape, on  one  fide,  rifes  a  very  fine  Hoping  hill,  fcattered  with 
fingle  trees,  and  on  the  other  a  noble  range  of  woods  ;  under 
them  in  the  valley  fiands  the  o£fogon  temple  ;  to  the  left  the 
ruffle  one  upon  the  fummit  of  a  bold  unplanted  hill  contrafted 
finely  to  the  others,  which  are  either  decorated  with  clumps, 
or  quite  covered  with  nobly  fpreadiog  woods. 

Upon  the  whole,  Went  worth  is  in  every  refpe£l  one  of  the 
fineit  places  in  the  kingdom.  The  houfe  is  one  of  the  beft  in 
J-^gland,  and  very  large;  the  park  is  as  noble  a  range  of  natural 
2nd  artificial  beauty  a?  is  any  whereto  be  feen;  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  woods  exceeds  all  defcription  ;  the  temples,  Sec. 
are  elegant  pieces  of  architecture,  and  fo  admirably  fituated  as 
to  throw  an  uncommon  lufire  over  every  fpot  ;  and  add  to  all 
this  the  amazing  beauty  of  the  furrounding  country,  which 
confifls  chiefly  of  cultivated  hills,  cut  into  inclofures,  and  well 
fca  ttered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  then  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  fuch  circumftanccs  cannot  unite  without  forming  a  place 
at  once  great  and  delightful. 

The  many  beauties  of  this  magnificent  feat  are  in  a  great 
degree  owing  to  the  fine  tafte  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, who  was  alfo  rr-uch  diSinguiihed  by  his  knowledge  in 
agriculture,  and  by  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  it. 
HisLofdfiiip  took  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  land  belong- 
ing to  his  eftatc  into  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  fet  his  tenants 
an  example  of  the  beft  kinds  of  hufbandry,  which  he  brought 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  at  that  time  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  feme  refpe&s  fuperior  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom, 
And  his  Lorcfcip  was  at  the  fame  time  felicitous  that  his  farms 
fbould  net  be  too  much  engrofied  ;  to  prevent  which  he  divi- 
ded Inch  of  them  as  he  thought  too  large,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  families  might  be  comfortably  fupported  upon  his 
sfiate.  His  lordfhip  made  fuch  capital  improvements  with  re- 
(peci  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  in  the  management  of 
his  eftate  difcovered  fuch  knowledge  and  judgment  in  agricul- 
ture, and  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  humanity,  as  juftly  entitled 
him  to  the  general  eiteero  of  his  countrymen. 
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Methley,  about  fix  miles  from  Pontefra£r,  is  the  feat  of 
Lord  Mexborougb,  which  is  fitted  up  and  fumiflied  in  a  very 
rich  manner.  The  ground  floor  confifts  of  a-veftibule,  and  a 
dining-room  ;  the  firft  thirtv-feven  by  twenty-feven,  with  a 
large  window;  the  fecond  thirty-feven  by  twenty  five,  nung 
with  crimfon  damafk,  the  ornaments  carved  andgilr;  the 
cieling  in  compartments,  ornamented  in  green,  gold,  and 
white.  The  chimney-piece  is  very  handfome,  the  cornice, 
occ*  of  white  marble,  the  frieze  of  Siena,  with  white  fcroiison 
it  ;  and  fupported  by  Ionic  pillars  of  Siena  :  the  door  and 
window  of  white  and  gold  ;  the  cornice  of  the  fame,  and  the 
frieze  green  and  gold,  and  very  elegant*  The  frames  of  'he 
glafles,  fettees,  chairs,  &c.  carved  and  richly  gilt.  Upon  the 
firft  floor  are  three  apartments  ;  the  green  velvet  bed-cham- 
ber, nineteen  by  eighteen.  The  chimney-piece,  Corinthian 
pillars  of  Siena  marble,  with  gilt  capitals.  The  crimfon  da- 
mafk: room,  twenty-three  by  eighteen  ;  the  cieling  white  and 
gold  in  compartments,  with  feftoons  of  gilding  in  them  in  a 
light  and  elegant  tafte  ;  the  chimney-piece,  white  and  Siena 
marble;  in  the  centre,  doves  in  bas-relief,  very  fine.  The 
ornaments  of  the  bed  silt  carving  ;  and  the  window  curtains 
covered  with  fcrolls  of  the  fame  in  an  elegant  tafte  :  Adjoin- 
ing is  a  fmall  drefiing-room,  the  cieling  o*  which  is  gilt  in 
fcrolls  on  a  lead  white,  and  is  light  and  pleafing.  Thecnintz- 
room  twenty-five  by  eighteen,  the  cieling  in  compartments 
with  flight  Scrolls  of  gilding,  in  a  very  pretty  tafte.  Here  are 
two  large  and  very  fine  India  figures,  above  a  yard  high,  in 
glafs  cafes.  A  dr effing- room,  eighteen  by  twelve,  neatiy  as 
well  as  richly  fitted  up.  The  a  tides  of  carving  and  gilding 
are  done  throughout  the  houfe  with  greas  elegance  ;  the  doors, 
door-cafes,  window  frames,  pannels,  &c.  are  finely  orna- 
mented ;  the  ceilings  are  in  general  very  elegantly  executed, 
the  fcrolls  of  gilding,  not  crowded,  but  light  and  neat  as  well 
as  rich,  and  the  furniture  equally  well  chofen.  The  houfe  is 
not  a  large  one,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  much  better  fur- 
niflied than  moft  of  its  fize  in  the  kingdom,  and  Juperior  to 
many  more  capital  ones. 

Cafile  Howard^  about  five  miles  from  Walton,  is  che  feat  of 
the  Earl  of  Carhfle.  It  was  built  by  Vanbrugh,  and  is  much 
vifited  by  travellers  on  account  of  the  great  collection  of  an- 
tique bulls,  ftatues,  and  matbles  it  contains;  and  alfofor  the 
b.auty  of  the  woods  that  furround  it  almoft  on  every  fide. 
Thefe  are  truly  magnificent ;  they  are  very  extenfive,  and  as 
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they  in  general  hang  on  the  fide  of  the  hills,  have  a  noble  cfe 
fe£t  from  whatever  point  they  are  viewed. 

The  h. >ufe  has  a  grand  appearance.  The  hall  is  thirty* 
three  feet  fqnare,  by  fixty  high,  terminating  in  a  dome  at  top, 
and  ornamented  with  pillars  of  ft -me.  On  the  walls  is  the 
hiftory  cf  Phaeton,  painted  by  Pellegrino,  Herearealfoa 
number  of  antique  bufts  and  ftatues  j  together  with  feveral 
paintings,  particularly  Mars  and  Venus  by  Titian,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Pope  Gegory,  by  the  fame  mafter  ;  Vulcan  by  Al- 
bert Durer;  and  a  Bohemian  ihephtrdefs,  by  Rembrandt* 
The  dining-room  is  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty-one,  ele- 
gantly furniftied  with  pictures,  bufts,  fkhs,  &c»  The  chim- 
ney-pieces are  very  handfome,  the  cornice  of  Siena  and  white 
marble,  in  the  middle,  grapes  of  polifhed  white  ;  it  is  flip- 
per ted  by  fluted  pillars  of  Siena#  The  flabs  are  of  Sicilian 
jafper,  ant4  here  is  an  urn  of  the  fineft  green  granate.  Here 
are  feme  very  fine  paintings,  particularly  Cupid  and  Pfyche 
by  Tintcret,  the  Prodigal  Son  by  Spagnollett,  and  Chrift  at 
Emmausby  Paul  Veronefe. 

The  drawing-room  is  twenty-one  feet  fquare  ;  the  flab  is 
verd  antique,  and  the  Roman  pavement  antique  mofaic, 
Among  the  pi&ures  here  are  nineteen  capital  views  of  Ve- 
nice, by  Canaletti,  in  which  are  difplayed  the  beautiful  glow 
2nd  brilliancy  ot  this  matter's  colouring  in  a  very  high  manner^ 
two  iandfeapes,  by  Zuccarelli  $  and  Adam  and  five,  by  Al- 
bert Durer. 

In  the  clofet  are  two  mod  curious  cabinets  framed  of  pre- 
cious {tones;  and  a  flab  of  antique  mofaic ;  together  with 
four  views  ot  Venice  by  Canaletti,  two  landscapes  by  Ricci, 
and  portraits  of  Lord  William  Howard  and  his  wife,  by  Cor- 
nelius Janfen.  In  the  antique  gallery  are  many  flabs  of  all 
the  molt  rare  and  curious  antique  marbles ;  fome  inlaid  with 
numerous  kinds  of  marbles  and  precious  ftones*  There  are 
alio  urns,  vafes,  and  bufts-,  three  heads,  by  Rubens  5  a  Car- 
toon in  blue  and  white,  by  Raphael;  a  dead  Chritt,  David 
and  Goliath,  and  two  other  pieces,  by  Baflan  ;  and  twofea- 
pieces,  by  GrefEcr* 

The  drawing-rcom  is  twenty-eight  by  twenty-four  ;  and 
over  the  chimney  is  an  exceeding  fine  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Howard, by  Carlo  Maratti  ;  two  Roman  bufts;  two  very  cu- 
rious flabs  ot  flowered  alabafter  ;  one  of  red  porphyry  ;  two 
pillars  ot  green  porphyry  ;  and  upon  the  chimney  fome  an- 
tique bronzes.  I  he  tapeftry  is  from  the  defigns  of  Rubens, 
and  very  fine,    Theftate  bed-chamber  is  twenty-eight  feet  by 
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twenty-four.  The  chimney-piece  in  this  room  is  very  ele- 
gant; the  cornice  of  white  marble;  in  the  centre  of  he  frieze 
are  pigeons  in  white  marble  polifhed  ;  the  fupporters  are  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  and  the  fhafts  of  Siena  marble  The  room 
is  hung  with  excellent  Bruflels  tapeftry,  done  after  the  de- 
fig  ns  of  Teniers. 

In  the  billiard-  room  are  feveral  fine  bufts  ;  and  here  are  ra- 
bies of  the  yellow  antique;  and  two  vaft  flabs  of  Egyptian 
granate  ;  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  room  is  paint  d  the  his- 
tory of  the  Trojan  war,  by  Pdlegrino.  In  other  rooms  are 
alfo  many  fine  paintings,  particularly" Abraham  and  ifaac,  by 
Rembrandt ;  St.  Catharine,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ;  a  portrait 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Cooper;  Lucretia,  by  Guido  j 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen  Mary,  by  Hans  Holbein  ; 
King  Charles  the  Firft,  by  \^andyke  ;  and  a  Roman  course* 
&an,  by  Paul  Veronefe.  \ 

The  niaufoleum  in  the  park  is  a  circular  building  finifhing 
in  a  dome,  furrounded  by  a  collonadeof  Tufcan  pillars.  Over 
the  vault  is  an  elegant  circular  dome-room  called  a  chapel, 
thirty  feet  diameter  by  fixty-nine  high.  Eight  Corinthian 
pillars  fupport  the  cornice  over  which  the  dome  rifes,  mo- 
saicked in  fquares,  with  a  rofe  in  each.  The  ornaments  in 
carving  of  the  whole  room  are  light  and  pleafiftg.  The  floor 
is  in  different  compartments,  inlaid  with  marble,  and  a  la 
Grec'd  with  brafs.  There  is  a  very  fine  table  of  antique  mo- 
faic.  The  Ionic  temple  in  another  part  of  the  park  has  four 
porticos.  It  is  ahandfome  room,  fitted  up  chiefly  with  mar- 
ble. The  cornices  of  the  door-cafes  are  fupporced  by  Ionic 
pillars  of  black  and  gold  marble;  and  in  the  corners  of  the 
room  are  pilafters  of  the  fame;  in  niches  over  the  doors  are 
buds  of  Vefpafian,  Faufiina,  Trajan,  and  Sabina.  The 
room  finifhes  in  a  dome,  which  is  ornamented  in  white  and 
gold  ;  the  floor  in  compartments  of  different  marbles,  anti  -juesf 
&C.  and  is  very  elegant.  Beiides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  other 
ornamental  buildings  about  tne  park;  particularly  a  fmall 
dome  temple,  in  which  is  a  ftatue  of  Venus. 

Kirk!eatham>  the  feat  of  Sir  Charles  Turner,  near  Gifbo- 
rough, though  not  a  magnificent  houle,  is  difunguiihed  by  its 
neatnefs,  convenience,  and  excellent  contrivance.  The  line 
of  front  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  and  the  depth, 
iixty-iive*  The  principal  floor  contains,  firft,  a  gallery  fixty- 
one  by  twenty-one,  and  twenty-one  high;  in  the  middle  a 
bow  window,  of  one  third  of  the  length  of  the/room,  and 
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nine  feet  in  projection.  A  noble  room  of  very  pleafing  pro- 
portions. The  cornice  of  the  door  cafe  isfupported  by  Co- 
rinthian pillars,  the  whole  very  light  and  elegant,  from  the  de- 
sign or  Sir  William  Chambers.  The  chimney-pieces  by 
Wilton, of  Siena  marble  polifhed  ;  plain  but  elegant.  The 
dining-room  is  forty-fix  by  twenty-fix,  and  twenty-two  high. 
The  deling  coved  in  ftucco ;  the  central  part  in  compart- 
ments defcribing  an  oval,  in  which  is  a  blazed  wreath  of 
branches  furrounding  a  horn  pierced  with  arrows  ;  around  it, 
compartments  ornamented  with  fcrolls  and  feftoons ;  the  cove 
decorated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  bas  reliefs.  The 
execution  very  neat.  The  chimney-piece  by  Wilton,  plates 
of  Siena,  with  ornaments  of  polifhed  white  marble*  In  the 
attic  ftory  arc  ten  bed-chambers ;  in  the  bailment  floor  five  ; 
onedreffing-room,.  a  hall,  and  a  billiard  room.  At  a  little 
difiance  are  three  public  edifices, raifed  by  the  Turner  family, 
namely,  an  hofpital,  a  public  fchool,  and  a  church,  with  a 
maufoleum  adjoining. 

Rookby^  the  feat  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon,  fituated 
near  Greta  Bridge,  is  a  beautiful  modern  building,  in  the  Ita- 
lian tafte,  of  veined  ftone,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  for  the  colle£iion  of  bufts,  ftatues,  and  paintings, 
which  it  contains.    Thehoufeis  placed  in  a  fine  level  lawn, 
furrounded  with  plantations,  juft  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Greta  and  Tees.    The  pleaiure  ground  is  delightfully  roman- 
tic, and  the  tea  room  is  agreeably  fituated.    The  banks  of  the 
Gteta  <re  laid  out  inelegant  walks,  and  covered  with  ftately 
trees.    Nature  has  enriched  this  fituation  with  a  great  variety 
of  beauties     One  of  the  walks  is  bounded,  on  one  hand,  by 
perpendicular  rocks  forty  feet  in  height,  covered  with  fpread- 
ing  boughs  of  majeitic  oaks,  which  impend  from  the  fummit  of 
the  cliff  j  on  the  other,  the  river,  banked  in  with  hewn  ftone, 
falls  from  rock  to  rock  with  hoarfe  murmurs,  where  deep 
incifions  are  worn  in  the  (tone  by  the  inceffant  rolling  of  flints 
moved  by  the  it  ream,  which  give  an  uncommon  agitation  to 
the  water.    On  the  oppolite  fhore,  lofty  banks  and  rocks 
arife,  planted  with  various  trees  of  different  hues,  fhade  above 
ihaae,  and  crowned  witn  the  antient  tower  of  Morton.  No- 
thing can  excel  the  noblenefs  and  foiemnity  of  this  walk  $  it 
is  calculated  for  contemplation  and  religious  fervour;  every 
mind  mult  tee!  the  influence  of  the  fcene,  and,  forgetting  the 
giddy  engagements  of  trifling  pleafures,  yield  to  fublimer 
Sentiments. 
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Buncombe  Park,  the  feat  of  Mr*  Duncombe,  is  a  very  de- 
lightful place.  The  houfe  is  an  exceeding  good  one,  the  col- 
lection of  pi&ures  is  truly  capital,  and  the  ornamental  grounds 
ibme  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  England.  The  hall  is  a  well- 
proportioned  room,  furroundedby  fourteen  Corinthian  pillars 
of  ftone,  and  ornamented  by  feveral  ftatues.  The  faloon  is 
an  handfome  room,  thrown  into  three  divifions  by  Ionic  pil- 
lars. Here  are  four  ftatues  brought  from  Italy,  and  two  bufts. 
Thecielings  are  very  elegant,  bafs  reliefs  in  ftucco,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  executed.  In  the  centre  Flora,  encircled  with 
feftoons,  very  delicate  and  pleafing  ;  and  at  one  end  Peace, 
and  at  the  other  Plenty.  The  chimney-pieces  are  handfome, 
thin  cornices  fupported  by  double  Ionic  pillars.  Thecielingof 
the  dining-room  is  bafs  reliefs  in  ftucco,  very  delicately  exe- 
cuted 1  and  the  other  rooms  are  alfo  elegantly  fitted  up  and 
furnifhed.  Among  the  paintings  here  are  the  following  : 
Garrick,  in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  by  Hogarth  j 
Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Titian,  a  moft  capital  performance, 
and  in  fine  prefervation  5  a  Holy  Family,  by  Julio  Romano; 
an  head  of  St.  Paul,  exceedingly  fine,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ; 
a  noble  picture  of  St.  Catharine,  by  Dominichino;  Bacchus 
coming  to  offer  marriage  to  Ariadne,  by  Guido  ;  Venus  and 
Adonis,  by  Abano;  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Correggio  ; 
Day  of  Judgment,  by  Rubens,  highly  finifhed  in  varnifh  ; 
two  landscapes  by  Salvator  Rofa,  and  a  Dutch  merchant  by 
Rembrandt. 

Mr.  Duncombc's  gardens  are  exceedingly  pleafing.  At  one 
end  of  the  garden  adjoining  to  the  houfe,  is  an  Ionic  temple, 
commanding  a  noble  variety  of  profpect  and  landfcape  :  the 
former  is  feen  to  the  left  pidlurefquely  broken  by  large  trees 
near  the  temple  itfelf  :  a  little  to  the  right  of  that,  a  vaft  ex- 
tent of  country ;  then  you  look  down  upon  a  valley  winding  at 
the  bottom  of  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  hanging  woods,  over  one 
of  them,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  terrace,  is  a  Tufcan  coilo- 
nade  temple.  The  oppofite  woods,  which  fpread  over  a  fine  ex- 
tent of  hili,  fringe  the  very  (hore  of  a  beautiful  river,  which 
winds  through  the  vajley,  and  forms  almoft  in  the  centre  of  ic  a 
considerable  cafcade.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
bird's  eye  aflemblage  of  objects,  which  are  feen  from  hence. 
The  valley  is  interiecled  by  hedges,  which  form  beautiful  in- 
clofures  of  grafs  ;  the  meanders  of  the  rivers  are  bold  and  well 
broken  by  teauced  trees  \  thecafcades  almoft  overhung  with 
the  pendant  wood  which  fpread?  fo  nobly  to  the  view  $  th? 
Tufcan  temple  crowning  a  bank  ot  wood,  form  together  a  oif* 
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tin<3  landfcape,  in  which  every  objeft  is  fuch  as  the  warmeft 
fancy  could  wifh  for,  or  the  corrected  tafte  approve.  This  view 
is  beheldAvieh  a  moving  variation  as  you  walk  along  the  terrace 
towards  the  Tufcan  temple,  with  frefh  objefls  breaking  upon 
the  eye  as  you  advance;  that  building  being  (ituated  at  the 
point  of  what  one  may  call  a  promontory  of  high  land,  pro- 
jecting into  a  winding  valley,  and  planted,  the  views  from  it 
are  doubled  5  another  terrace  then  appearing,  the  temple  com- 
mands fuch  various  fcenes  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful  as  to 
form  a  theatre  worthy  of  the  magnificent  pencil  of  nature. 

To  the  left  you  look  upon  the  valley  already  defcribed,  with 
infinite  advantage,  for  the  hanging  woods  on  the  oppofite  fide 
are  feen  in  a  much  greater  bending  extent  than  from  the  former 
point  of  view,  and  have  an  effect  truly  admirable  :  the  valley, 
the  river,  and  thecafcade,  are  feen  beneath  you  at  a  depth  that 
prefents  a  full  view  of  every  inclofure  j  the  bank  of  wood 
againft  the  garden  makes  a  curve,  which  has  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance, bounded  at  the  top  by  the  Ionic  temple  ;  in  front,  be- 
tween the  hills,  an  extenfive  woody  valley  opens  beautifully 
variegated  ;  an  old  tower,  Helmfley  church,  and  the  town  fcat- 
tered  with  clumps  of  trees,  are  feen  in  the  midft  of  it  at  thole 
points  of  tafte  which  make  one  almoft  think  them  the  effects 
of  defign.  Turning  from  this  noble  pi&ure  to  the  right,  a 
frefn  one  is  beheld,  differing  fomewhac  from  the  former,  but 
yet  in  unifon  with  it  in  the  emotions  which  it  jaifcs.  The 
valley  continues  to  wind  within  a  noble  hollow  of  furrounding 
biUs,  that  throws  an  awful  fublimity  over  the  whole  fcene  ; 
they  are  covered  with  hanging  woods,  thebrownnefs  of  which 
fets  off  the  beauty  of  the  river  in  a  (hiking  manner.  It  is 
feen  in  a  greater  breadth,  and  as  you  look  upon  the  line  of  its 
courfe,  the  fun-beams  playing  on  its  current  throw  a  luftre  oa 
this  fequeftered  fpot  furpnzingiy  elegant.  A  cafcade  in  view, 
adds  the  beauties  of  motion  and  found  to  thofe  numerous  ones 
already  mentioned.  The  views  therefore  from  this  temple  con* 
lift  principally  of  two  valleys,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left  s  neither  of  thern  are  to  be  feen  from  the  other,  but  both 
are  commanded  by  the  point  of  the  projecting  hill,  upon  which 
the  temple  is  fituated*  The  oppofite  woods,  which  form  of 
each  vale  fo  beautiful  an  amphitheatre,  are  divided  in  front  of 
this  temple  by  a  noble  fwelling  hill,  Scattered  over  with  fern,  &c. 
the  effect  is  good;  the  object  magnificent  in  isfelf,  different 
irom  all  the  furrounding  ones,  and  prefents  to  the  eyeacontraft 
of  aflriking  nature*  This  temple  is  a  circular  room,  finishing 
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Jn  a  dome,  the  ornaments  white  and  gold  in  Mofaks  ;  and 
four  (tatties  as  large  as  life  in  niches. 

But  thefe  ornamented  grounds  are  not  the  only  ones  boafted 
of  at  Duncombe  Park  ;  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  miles,  is 
another  called  Rivers  Abbey,  from  the  ruins  of  an  antient  one. 
It  is  a  moft  bewitching  fpot,  and  worthy  the  pencil  of  the 
greateft  landfcape  painter.    This  ground  confills  of  a  noble 
winding  terrace  upon  the  edge  of  an  extended  hill;  along  one 
fide,  at  a  (hiking  depth,  25  a  valley  ;  of)  the  other  a  thick  planta- 
tion, bordered  by  fhrubs :  at  one  end  is  a  circular  temple  wish 
a  Tufcan  collonade  ;  at  the  other  end  another  temple,  with  an 
Ionic  portico.    From  the  Tufcan  temple  the  end  view  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine  ;  at  your  feet  winds  an  irriguous  valley,  almoft 
loft  in  Scattered  trees  :  in  front  vaft  hanging  woods  are  fpread 
over  the  oppofite  hills,  and  form  a  nobis  variety  of  deeps,  dells* 
and  hollows.    Here  and  there  the  range  of  wood  is  broke  in  a 
moft  beautiful  manner,  by  cultivated  indofures ;  at  the  bottom 
of  thefe  hanging  forefts,  upon  the  edge  of  *hs  valley,  an  humble 
cottage  is  feen  in  a  fituation  elegant  in  itfelf,  and  truly  p;C- 
turefqe  in  the  whole  view.    The  diftant  hills  which  are  feen 
above,  are  wade  grounds,  with  ferns,  whins,  &c.  which  feem 
to  bound  the  little  paradife  in  view,  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
beholding  it  that  which  refults  from  contrail  and  unexpected 
pleafure,    Inclining  a  little  to  the  right,  you  look  down  upon  a 
prodigious  fine  winding  valley  ;  on  one  fide  projefi.  boldly, 
noble  hanging  woods,  which  fringe  a  continued  hi!)  from  its 
very  fummit,  to  the  bottom.    Nothing  can  be  more  elegant 
than  this  valley,  which  confifts  of  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful 
grafs  inclofures,  interfered  with  thorn  hedges;  the  fcattered 
trees  that  rife  in  them  give  different  lhades  of  green,  and  the 
light  being  feen  through  their  branches,  has  the  real  effect  of 
a  brilliant  clear  obfeure,  fo  difficult  lo  ht  imitated  in  punting, 
This  beautiful  valley  is  loft  among  projecting  hills,  fome  co- 
vered with  pendent  woods,  others  watte,  and  fome  cultivated. 
Moie  to  the  right,  towards  the  terrace,  the  view  is  exquifite : 
the  waving  plantation  of  trees  and  fhrubs  bound  the  terrace  on 
one  fide  1  leading  to  the  Ionic  temple,  which  is  beautifully 
fituated,  oil  the  other  fide,  the  valley  winds  in  a  lower  region, 
and  prefents  a  fcene  elegantly  romantic:  it  confifts  of  gr^Ss  in- 
clofures, finely  fcattered  with  trees  ;  a  village  of  ftrag^lmg 
houfes,  keeping  their  heads  above  natural  clumps,  each  a 
landfcape  of  idelf;  this  fweet  valley  is  bounded  by  a  noble 
iVeep  of  hills. 
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Following  the  terrace,  the  views  vary  in  a  mo  ft  piciurefque 
manner.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  valley  waving  to  the 
light  and  left,  a  river  winding  through  it,  almofi  overfhadowed 
with  pendent  trees,  which  rife  from  the  very  (hore  into  hanging 
woods,  that  fpread  forth  a  fine  extent  of  hills,  beautifully  cut 
with  grafs  inclofures.  This  is  a  mo  ft  delightful  view.  Purfu- 
ing  the  courfe,  the  landfcape  opens,  and  prefents  its  beauties 
full  to  the  eye.  The  valley  is  here  broad,  the  inclofures  nume- 
rous, the  verdure  of  the  meadows  beautiful,  the  fcattered  trees 
truly  elegant,  and  the  rapid  flream  highly  piciurefque.  The 
hanging  woods  have  a  noble  appearance,  and  in  front  the  ter- 
mination of  an  extenfive  down,  fo  different  from  the  other  ob- 
jects, has  a  noble  effect  :  a  neat  farm-houfe  under  a  clump  of 
trees,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  fcene.  Advancing 
farther  on  the  terrace,  a  fcene  more  exquifite  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  is  next  viewed.  You  look  through  a  waving  break 
in  the  fluubby  wood,  which  grows  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
down  immediately  upon  a  large  ruined  abbey,  in  the  midft,  to 
appearance,  of  a  fmall  but  beautiful  valley  ;  fcattered  trees  ap- 
pearing among  the  ruins  in  a  flile  too  elegantly  piciurefque  to 
admit  defcription  :  it  is  a  bird's-eye  landfcape  j  a  cafual 
glance  at  a  Jit  tie  paradife,  which  feems  as  it  were  in  another 
legion. 

From  hence, moving  forwards  round  a  curveof  the  terrace,  the 
objects  are  feen  in  new  directions ;  a  variety  not  a  little  pleafing. 
The  ruins  of  the  abbey  appear  fcattered,  and  almofi  in  full  view  5 
the  valley  in  front  is  broad,  and  highly  beautified  :  behind,  it  is 
half  loft  among  the  projecting  hills,  but  a  new  branch  of  it  ap- 
pears like  a  creek  running  up  among  hills,  nobly  fpread  with 
wood  :  the  banging  woods  in  front  are  feen  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  abbey,  with  fome  fcattered  houfes,  are  mo  ft  pic* 
turefquely  fituated.  The  inclofures,  of  which  the  valley  is 
formed,  appear  at  this  point  of  view  extremely  beautiful  ;  the 
fcattered  trees,  hayfiacks,  houfes,  and  hedges,  all  together  form 
a  moft  pleafing  landfcape.  Two  diftant  hills  give  a  pioper 
termination  to  the  whole  view.  Further  on  from  this  fpot, 
you  look  down  a  fieep  precipice  almoft  on  the  tops  of  the  ab- 
bey's ruins  ;  the  fituation  is  quite  picturefque  :  beyond  it,  the 
valley  appears  with  fome  variations  in  its  ufual  beauty  j  and 
turning  your  head  from  the  fcenes  you  have  left,  a  bridge  of 
three  arches  thrown  over  the  river,  catches  your  fight  in  a  fpot 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauties  of  the  view*  The  oppofite 
hanks  are  finely  fpread  with  hanging  woods,  and  above  them 
Che  uncultivated  hills  appear  boldly  in  irregular  projections. 

Before 
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Before  you  arrive  at  the  portico,  the  fcene  is  much  varied  ; 
hitherto  an  edge  of  (hrubwood  along  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice hides  its  immediate  fteepnefs  from  your  eye,  but  here  it  is 
broke  away,  and  you  look  down  the  abbey  in  a  bolder  manner 
than  before;  the  trees  are  pi&urefquely  fcattered,  and  all  the 
other  objects  feen  in  great  beauty.  The  view  from  the  Ionic 
temple  is  a  noble  one,  equal  to  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  diffe- 
rent from  all.  A  ftrong  wave  in  the  line  of  the  terrace  prefents 
a  view  of  its  own  wocdy  fteep  bank,  rifing  in  a  beautiful  man- 
ner to  the  Tufcan  temple,  which  crowns  its  top.  The  abbey  is 
feen  in  a  new  but  full  view ;  the  bridge  finely  encompafled  with 
hanging  trees :  the  range  of  pendent  woods  that  fringe  the  op- 
pofite  hills  appear  almoft  in  full  front,  and  the  valley  at  your 
leet  prefents  her  profufion  of  beauties  :  it  is  a  noble  fcene. 
The  ionic  porticoed  temple  is  a  very  beautiful  room,  of  a  inoli 
pleafing  proportion,  twenty-feven  by  eighteen,  and  elegantly 
ornamented.  The  ceiling  is  coved,  an  oblong  in  the  centre 
containing  a  copy  of  Guido's  Aurora,  done  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner  5  the  graceful  attitudes  of  the  hours  finely  preferved, 
and  the  glowing  brilliancy  of  the  colouring  pkafingly  imitated. 
The  cove  part  of  the  deling  is  painted  in  compartments  3  on 
the  four  fides,  Andromeda  chained  to  a  rock,  Diana,  a  fea  Ve- 
nus, and  Hercules  and  Omphale.  At  the  corners  of  the  cove 
are  Cupids,  and,  in  fmaller  compartments,  other  fubje£is.  The 
whole  was  executed  by  Burnice,  wTho  came  from  Italy  for  that 
purpofe.  The  cornice  and  frieze,  and  the  chimney«piecet 
which  is  of  white  marble,  are  very  elegant.  The  former, 
with  the  pannels  of  the  window  cafes,  &s.  and  room,  are  or- 
namented with  gilt  carving  on  a  bro  wn  ground. 

At  Hovingharrij  about  four  miles  from  Newton,  is  the  feat 
of  Mr.  Wrottefley.  It  is  a  new  built  houfe,  the  approach  to 
which  is  through  a  very  large  (tone  gate-way,  upon  which  is 
the  following  infcription  : 

Virtus  in  attione  conjiftit* 

In  the  hall  is  an  antique  baftb  relievo  of  a  Bacchanalian 
group;  with  two  bronzes,  Hercules  wreftling  with  Anteus, 
and  Hercules  and  a  ftag.  Here  is  likewife  a  very  good  portrait 
of  Bifhop  Williams.  The  chimney-piece  is  of  white  and 
Siena  marble,  with  Doric  pillars.  The  pannels  of  the  room 
are  painted  in  fefco,  with  the  following  fubjects  :  a  facrifice 
to  Diana  \  the  fame  to  Apollo  s  and  Time  cutting  Cupid's 
wings,    lutiie  Doric  room,  the  chimney-piece  is  of  Sicilian 
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jafper.  Here  are  paintings  of  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  5 
Bacchus  offering  marriage  to  Ariadne  ;  and  four  !andfcapest 
In  the  library  are  feverai  bufts  and  fmall  flat ues,  a  Venus  of 
Medicis  in  bronze,  and  over  the  chimney  a  landfcape.  In  the 
drawing-room  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  drawings,  with  feve* 
ral  paintings,  particularly  Leda,and  Venus  and  Adonis,  In  the 
great  room,  which  is  thirty*hve  feet  fquare,  by  twenty-five 
high,  among  other  piclures  are  the  following  :  Sufannah  and 
the  elders  ;  Lot  and  his  daughters  ;  the  flight  into  Egypt  £ 
Focks  in  Switzerland  j  and  King  Charles  the  Firft  on  horfe«» 
back, 

Temple  Neujhatrti  in  the  weft  riding  of  this  county,  is  the 
feat  of  Lord  Irwin,  This  noblernan*s  colledlion  of  piciures 
here  is  a  very  capital  one.  His  library  is  a  very  handfome 
room,  divided  by  Corinthhrn  pillars.  It  is  twenty*four  fees 
fquare.  In  the  chapel  is  a  painting  of  the  Lord's  Suppei 
over  the  altar,  the  figures  of  which  are  fomewhat  Angular. 

Rifly,  the  feat  of  E.  M.  EUerker,  Efq.  in  the  eaft  riding  of 
this  county,  near  Beverley,  is  a  very  agreeable  one.  The  houfe,* 
which  is  a  large  quadrangle,  with  three  fronts,  is  fituated  on 
the  brow  of  a  riling  ground,  and  overlooks,  to  the  fouth  and 
weft,  a  fine  inequality  of  foil,  well  fpread  with  an  old  growtSi 
of  wood  \  a  winding  vale  runs  before  the  fouth  front,  a?  the 
diffance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards^,  the  banks  of  which 
are  fringed  with  fpontaneous  thorn  trees,  To  the  north  h  a 
large  lawn  furrounded  with  plantations;  to  the  north- weft\> 
but  unleen  from  the  houfe,  is  a  middling  fized  park,  allhil), 
and  dale,  and  wood,  exceedingly  beautiful,  Near  the  houfe^ 
to  the  eaft,  are  feverai  groves  of  young  timber. 

Cave*  the  feat  of  Sir  George  Montgomery  Met  ham,  is  in 
the  eatt  riding  of  this  county.  Behind  the  houfe  is  an  agreeable 
Hoping  fall,  down  to  a  very  fine  irregular  Oieetof  water,  the 
basiks  of  which  are  waved  in  the  trueft  tafte,  A  grafs  walk 
waves  along  the  banks,  which  is  clofe  fhaven,  and  kept  in  neax 
order,  and  this  is  bounded  by  a  thick  plantation.  Adjoining 
are.fhany  other  plantations,  fketched  with  much  tafie,  with 
zig-zag  walks  through  them  in  an  agreeable  ftile  $  and  around 
the  whole  is  a  paddeck  which  is  paled  in. 

At  the  feat  of  Mr.  Yorke  at  Richmond*  what  is  moft  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  are  his  gardens,  which  are  very  de- 
lightful. 
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lightfui.  Their  fituation  is  admirable,  and  they  are  much  im- 
proved by  art.  Upon  a  riling  ground,  near  the  houfe,  is  ere&ei 
a  tower^  which  is  a  good  objedt  in  itfelf,  and  commands  a  good 
view  ;  to  the  right  is  feen  a  very  fine  (heet  of  the  river,  under 
a  noble  hanging  wood,  which  bearing  towards  the  left,  forms  a 
fine  amphitheatre,  terminated  to  the  left  by  the  town,  and  the 
old  caftle  on  a  riling  part  of  it,  a  diftant  profpe&  :  the  whole 
is  very  fine.  From  this  building,  a  terrace  fkirts  a  pafture,  and 
from  it  the  fcene  varies  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  You  look 
upon  a  very  pieafing  valley,  through  which  the  river  winds, 
fleep  rocky  woods  on  one  fide,  and  waving  flopes  on  the  other. 
Soon  after  you  command,  through  the  vale,  a  large  diftant 
hill,  the  banks  covered  with  hanging  wood,  and  the  top  cut  in- 
to corn  and  grafs  inclofures.  Following  the  terrace  you  come 
to  an  alcove  feat,  from  whence  the  view  is  extremely  piea- 
fing :  to  the  right,  the  river  comes  out  from  a  tuft  of  hill  and 
wood  in  a  moft  piclurefque  manner,  and  giving  a  fine  curve, 
bends  round  a  grafs  inclofure,  with  a  cottage,  hay  ftacks,  &c# 
and  then  winds  along  before  you  under  the  nobk  bank  of 
hanging  wood,  which  you  look  down  on  from  the  tow?r.  The 
hills  bound  the  valley  moft  beautifully,  and  confine  the  view 
to  a  fmall  but  pieafing  extent.  That  fcattered  with  rock  is  a 
fine  obled;  and  the  grafs  inclofures  above  its  fteep  of  wood 
have  a  moft  elegant  effect  I  o  tne  left  fome  fcattered  houfes, 
and  churches,  give  a  termination  on  that  fide  which  varies  the 
profpeil. 

Winding  down  the  flope  towards  the  river,  the  views  con- 
tinue very  pieafing  ;  as  you  advance  a  little  temple,  at  a  dif- 
tance  in  the  vale,  romantically  fituated  among  hanging  woods, 
adds  much  to  the  fcene.  The  walk  borders  the  river  through 
a  meadow,  and  leads  to  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock  in  a  proper  ftile,  which  brings  you  to  the  point  of 
view,  on  the  fide  of  an  hill,  from  which  you  look  down  on  the 
liver,  and  oppofite  on  the  bank  of  hanging  wood.  Other 
walks  from  herice  lead  to  the  banquetting  room,  which  is 
well  fituated  for  commanding  a  pieafing  view  of  various  ob- 
jects. In  front,  and  on  the  right,  you  look  into  a  moft  noble 
amphitheatre  of  hanging  wood,  and  the  river  winding  at  its 
feet.  To  the  left  the  town  fpreads  over  a  hill,  in  one  part 
the  caftle  appears,  and  below  the  bridge  over  the  Swale.  The 
whole  is  pidturefque  and  pieafing*  The  bridge  and  caftre  are 
alfo  feen  tu>  great  advantage  from  the  corner  of  the  terrace  on 
the  banks  of  the  river. 
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At  Kiplin9  near  Richmond,  the  feat  of  Chriftopher  Crowe, 
Efq;a  gentleman  diftinguifhed  for  his  fkili  in  agriculture,  is  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  of  which  ibme  are  very  capital, 
Among  others  are  the  following  :  the  adoration  of  the  {hep- 
herds,  a  fine  picture,  by  Baffan  ;  four  views  of  Rome,  by  Luca 
Carlovari ;  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  by  Rofalba;  two  battle 
pieces,  by  Borgognone  ;  an  old  woman  fitting  in  her  chair  and 
reeling,  a  moft  mafterly  performance,  by  Annibal  Carraccfr; 
a  fine  portrait  of  Count  Bragadino,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  by 
Hans  Holbein  ;  a  portrait  of  King  Charles  the  Second  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely  ;  the  frame  cutouc  of  the  royal  oak  in  which  that 
prince  was  preferved  ;  a  portrait  of  .Lady  Litchfield,  by  the 
fame  m after  ;  and  alfo  portraits  of  the  Eail  of  Litchfield,  the 
Lord  Treafurer  Godolphin,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo* 
rough,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Swintoriy  the  feat  of  William  Danby*  Efq;  near  Maftiam, 
in  the  north  riding  of  this  county,  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft 
places  in  \U  The  houfe  is  very  convenient,  and  elegantly  fur- 
nifhed,  and  contains  fome  good  pictures.  It  is  furrounded 
with  a  moft  beautiful  park,  finely  wooded  and  watered  ;  to- 
gether with  gardens  and  plantations  in  a  ftile  of  great  pro* 
priety  and  tafte.  A  fmall  but  elegant  ftream  runs  through  his 
gardens  and  park,  which  in  fome  places  breaks  into  very  fine 
Jakes,  in  others  contracts  into  the  fize  of  a  little  rill,  which 
winds  through  the  woods  in  a  moft  pleafing  manner  :  here  fal- 
ling in  cafcades,  it  enlivens  the  whole  fcene,  and  there  with* 
draws  from  the  eye,  and  hides  itfelf  in  the  dark  bofom  of  tuf- 
ted groves. 

Studley  Parky  the  feat  of  Mr.  Aiflabie,  is  fituated  in  the 
rnidft  of  an  agreeable  country,  about  four  miles  from  Ripon. 
The  houfe  is  a  very  good  one,  and  contains  feveral  fpacious 
apartments  well  fitted  up.  But  the  pleafure  grounds  are  chiefly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  firft  object  which  attracts  the  notice 
of  a  fpectator  is  the  banquetting  houfe  \  which  is  an  handfome 
apartment,  containing  a  well  proportioned  room  for  dining,  and 
a  fleeping  one  with  a  fofa  within  a  fcreen  of  very  light  elegant 
carving.  In  the  former  is  a  ftatue  of  Venus  of  Medicls.  At 
one  corner  of  the  lawn,  which  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  cof- 
fin, in  front  of  this  building,  ftands  an  Ionic  dome  temple  in 
ruine,  from  which  the  views  are  various  and  pleafing  ;  there 
are  tv*o  views  of  water,  partly  furrounded  with  wood;  ano- 
ther up  to  a  Gothic  tower,  upon  a  fine  rifing  ground  \  a 
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fourth  down  upon  a  bafon  of  water,  with  a  portico  on 
the  banks;  befides  others.  Advancing  up  the  hill  to  the 
right,  you  come  to  a  bench  which  looks  down  upon  a  double 
cafcade,  one  falling  to  appearance  from  out  a  cavern  of  rock 
in  a  juft  tafte,  into  a  canal,  which  forms  a  little  beneath  you 
another  fall,  and  then  is  loft  to  the  left,  behind  wood.  Wind- 
ing yet  further  to  the  right,  and  croffing  a  woody  vale,  you 
mount  a  little  hill,  with  a  tent  on  the  fummit,  in  a  very  pic- 
turefque  and  agreeable  fnuation  ;  for  you  look  down  on  a 
fine  winding  lake,  which  floats  the  valley,  furrounded  by  a 
noble  bold  ihore  of  wood  riling  from  its  very  banks.  I  In  one 
part  of  it  a  green  feat  is  feen,  and  an  arch  in  another.  From 
this  hill  you  come  to  Fountaine's  Abbey,  an  exceeding  fine 
ruin  adjoining,  and  in  fight  of  his  ground,  lately  purchafed  by 
Mr.  Aiflabie. 

Returning  from  the  abbey,  you  wind  in  the  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent-hill;  the  foot  is 
exceedingly  beautiful;  and  the  tent-hill,  which  is  a  cone  of 
rifmg  wood,  is  exquifitely  pretty.    From  hence  the  walk  riles 
upon  the  edge  of  the  furrounding  hills,  which  are  covered  with 
wood  ;  and  through  the  trees  you  catch  many  obfcure  views  that 
are  truly  pi&urefque  ;  you  kok  down  through  them  to  the 
right  upon  thelake,  in  a  tnoft  pleafing  manner,  and  catch  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  abbey.    After  this  you  command  a  river, 
winding  around  the  tent- hill,  covered  with  trees,  and  all  incit- 
cied  by  a  noble  amphitheatre  of  hanging  woods ;  the  river  mean- 
dering towards  the  abbey,  which  is  feen  to  infinite  advantage. 
Your  next  view  is  from  the  green  feat,  where  the  fame  noble 
ruin  appears  in  a  varied  fuuation  :  you  here  look  down  on  the 
water,  in  front  of  the  tent-hill  ;  and  catch  to  the  left,  at  the 
top  of  a  range  of  hanging  woods,  the  arch  beforementioned. 
This  view  is  very  fine.    Next  we  come  to  the  white  bench, 
from  which  the  landfcape  is  different  from  any  of  the  prece* 
ding  ;   it  is  a  fine  hollow  of  wood.     Here  are  feen  two 
ftatues.    further  on,  from  a  bench  in  a  dark  vralk,  anobelifk 
In  the  oppofite  wood  is  feen  With  a  very  good  effect,  This  walk 
leads  to  the  Gothic  tower,  a  very  neat  building,  commanding 
a  various  and  very  beautiful  view.    You  look  down  upon  a 
ttobie  bank  of  wood,  hnely  diverfified  with  objects.    To  the 
left  is  a  tower,  rifing  out  of  hanging  wood  ;  next  to  that  a 
building,  peeping  over  trees  in  a  plealiag  ftile  ;  over  this  the 
ruineddome  temple,  in  the  very  point  of  tafte,  moll  exquifitely 
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fkuated  fweetly  pleafing  and  piciurefque.  In  another  part  of 
the  wood,  the  obelifk,  with  a  fine  front  and  back  ground  of 
wood,  Befides  thefe  obje£ls,  you  fee,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fmall 
building,  almoft  beneath  you,  on  the  back  of  the  lake,  the 
houfe  and  plantations  adjoining  in  the  park — the  Roman  mo- 
nument and  Chinefe  temple,  two  buildings,  among  other  plan- 
tations in  the  park;  a  fmall  fpot  in  the  oDpofite  walks,  called 
the  dial  lawn — with  feverat  other  obje&s  that  throw  a  great 
variety  over  the  fcene,  and  render  it  upon  the  whole  truly  beau- 
tiful and  picfcurelque. 

Proceeding  from  hence  through  the  park,  you  go  by  the 
edge  of  a  vaft  woody  precipice,  which  bounds  a  winding  valley 
with  a  rapid  ftream  in  it ;  the  views  of  which,  aaiong  fteeps  of 
wood  and  romantic  precipices,  have  -a  noble  effect,    The  river 
forms  two  cafcades  that  enliven  the  fcenes  very  beautifully. 
Upon  the  edge  of  this  bank  of  wood  ftands  a  Roman  monu- 
ment, the  model  of  that  erefled  to  the  Horatii  and  Curatii  ; 
you  look  down  from  it,  into  a  winding  valley,  at  a  confiderable 
depth,  through  which  the  river  takes  its  bending  courfe  $  at 
one  end,  it  is  loft  moft  beautifully  in  the  hanging  woods ;  and 
at  the  other  under  a  wall  of  rocks  ;  at  your  feet  it  forms  another 
cafcade,  which  has  a  fine  effect  $  in  front  you  command  hang- 
ing woods,  which  give  an  air  or  majefty  to  the  whole  fcene  $ 
and  through  them,  in  one  place,  catch  the  Gothic  tower. 
Leaving  this  fpot,  which  is  fo  truly  beautiful,  you  proceed  on 
the  edge  of  more  precipices  finely  romantic;  you  look  down 
on  the  river  in  the  vale  below,  through  the  hanging  wood,  which 
is  in  a  noble  ftile.i  he  next  point  of  view  is  the  Chinefe  temple, 
which  ftands  on  a  circular  proje&ion  of  thehigh  ground  into  the 
valley,  which  is  here  feen  in  great  perfe&ion  j  the  river  winds 
through  it,  and  forms  a  cafcade.  But  the  principal  objeclfrom 
hence  is  the  glorious  range  of  woods,  which  covers  th^  oppofite 
hills,  aftd  prefents  a  view  to  the  tye  that  is  very  nobie. 
Melow's  tower  is  feen  at  a  diftance  upon  a  hill ;  and  to  rhe 
right  the  Gothic  one,  pic/turefquely  fituated  in  furrounding 
woods.    Upon  the  whole,  the  fcene  from  this  fpot  is  equally 
beautiful,  romantic,  and  fubiime*    As  you  pafs  through  the 
park  from  hence  towards  the  houfe,  the  fcenes  totally  change, 
and  that  with  an  effect  which  is  very  advantageous  ;  for, 
lofmg  thefe  iieeps  and  hollows  of  wood,  in  which  the  objects 
ere  all  near,  and  fuliy  viewed  in  the  bird's-eye  landscape 
ftiie,  you  rife  to  the  command  of  a  vafi:  profpe&  of  diftant 
country.    The  town  of  Rippon  and  its  minfter  are  feen  in  the 
centre  of  a  finely  cultivated  and  well  peopled  vale3fcattered  with 
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tillages,  houfes,  and  other  objects,  in  a  very  pleafing  manner. 
This  contraft  clofes  the  fcene,  and  operates  not  only  from  its 
intrinfic  beauty,  but  from  being  various  to  the  numerous  land- 
fcapes,  which,  in  another  ftile,  decorate  the  country  pafled. 
Studley,  upon  the  whole,  muft  pleafe  every  perfon  that  views 
it ;  the  fine  deep  glens  of  woods,  the  winding  ftream  falling  in 
cafcades,and  furrounded  with  noble  amphitheatres  of  wood  ; 
the  pi£lurefque  views,  at  a  diftmce,  of  Fountaine's  abbey  ;  the 
principal  fcenes  viewed  from  the  Gothic  tower  ;  the  tent-hill 
vale,  the  water  adjoining,  with  fome  other  touches  before  de- 
fcribed,  are  naturally  romantic,  pi£turefque,  and  beautiful. 

HackfalU  another  feat  of  Mr.  Aiflabie,  which  i;  feven  miles 
from  Studley,  and  two  from  Swinton,  is  laid  out  in  a  different 
ftile,  but  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  a  traveller.  Enter- 
ing the  woods  from  Swinton,  the  firft  point  of  view  you 
come  to  is  a  little  white  building,  by  way  of  a  feat,  on  the 
point  of  a  round  projecting  hill  ;  you  look  down  upon  a  rapid 
ftream,  through  Scattered  trees  which  fringe  the  flope  ;  the  ef- 
fect is  very  pifturefque :  to  the  right  is  an  opening  among  the 
tree?,  which  lets  in  a  moft  beautiful  view  of  a  fine  range  of  hang- 
ing woods,  which  unite  to  form  a  gloomy  hollow.  Behind, 
through  another  opening  in  the  adjoining  trees,  you  look  upon 
a  fine  bend  of  the  river  \  Mafham  iteeple,  and  part  of  the  town, 
appearing  over  fome  wood  that  hangs  to  the  water  :  nothing 
can  be  more  fweetly  pidiurefque;  for  the  fpot  whereon  the 
building  ftands,  being  (haded  with  trees,  and  dark,  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  fheetof  water  has  the  effeS  of  an  elegantly  natural 
clear  obfcure,  and  the  buildings  feeming  to  rife  from  branches 
of  wood  hanging  on  the  ftream,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fcene  :  a  gentleman's  white  houfe,  a  lhtle  on  one  fide,  is 
an  cbjedt  which  improves  the  landfcape. — Another  view  from 
this  fpot  is  to  the  left,  a  fine  curve  of  the  river,  under  a  b*nk 
of  hanging  wood,  feared  with  bars  rocks.    From  hence  you 
proceed  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  pailing  a  pifturefque 
dropping  fpring,  rife  up  fome  Hopes,  to  an  open  o&agon  bench, 
from  whence  the  views  are  truly  elegant.    To  the  right  you 
look  upon  a  bold  fhrubby  hill,  which  has  an  air  of  grandeur  that 
is  ftriking  ;  there  is  a  building  by  way  of  objeit,  railed  upon 
it,  that  is  called  an  arch,  or  a  ruin,  almoft  hanging  over  a  deM 
of  wood;  the  river  peeping  atone  fpot  in  a  pleafing  manner, 
and  the  murmur  over  the  rocks  in  its  bed,  fills  the  ear,  and 
gives  room  for  the  imagination  to  play*    To  the  left  a  bend  of 
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the  river  is  feen  fringed  \vitb  hanging  woods ;  and  above  them 

difl ant  profpe&s. 

Winding  from  this  fpot  through  the  grove,  you  come  next 
to  a  ruftic  fione  temple,  by  the  fide  of  a  Won,  with  the  (lump 
of  a  jet  d'eay  in  the  middle  of  it»  It  is  in  a  fmall  area,  a  hollow 
in  the  hanging  woods,  retired  and  naturally  beautiful :  a  little 
gufhing  fall  of  water  from  the  bank  into  the  bafon  is  piQuref- 
que,  and  an  opening  in  the  front  of  this  fpot  lets  in  a  view  of  a 
fear  of  rock,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  bank  of  wood.  Walking 
round  the  circular  lawn,  an  opening  to  the  left  difplays  an  ad- 
mirable hollow  of  hanging  groves,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  feen 
the  white  feat  firft  mentioned  :  this  view  is  very  noble.— A  lit- 
tle further  you  catch  a  prodigious  fine  winding  hill  of  wood, 
Endihefhortof  theriver,  which  windsatits  feet$  it  has  beauti- 
ful appearance.  Advancing  a  little  further,  through  a  wind* 
jng  walk,  you  come  to  a  grotto,  from  whence  the  fecne  is 
beautifully  piflurefque.  You  look  afiant  upon  a  natural  caf- 
cade, which  falls  in  gradual  (heets  above  forty  feet,  in  the 
midft  of  a  hanging  wood  ;  it  is  quite  furrounded  by  the  trees, 
and  feems  to  gufh  forth  by  enchantment :  the  water  is  clear 
jand  tranfparent,  and  throws  a  moving  luftre  to  the  eye,  inex«* 
preffibly  elegant  \  for  the  pidturefque  motion  of  the  water,  in 
its  fall,  pleafes  not  only  from  its  genuine  beauty,  but  from  the 
peculiar  happinefs  of  its  fituation,  viewed  from  a  woody  re- 
tired fpot,  wherein  the  contraft  fets  off  each  obp£L 

Leaving  this  elegant  fpot,  you  foon  come  to  another,  from 
whence  you  fee  a  moft  beautiful  natural  cafcade,  gufhing,  to 
appearance,  out  of  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  fweetly  overhung  with 
thick  wood,  and  falling  from  one  bit  of  rock  to  another,  till 
jit  lofes  Ufcif  among  the  adjoining  woods*  From  hence  you 
move  to  a  bench,  where  you  are  again  moft  exquifitely  enter- 
tained by  the  fame  cafcade,  viewed  in  a  different dire&ien,  with 
the  addition  of  its  trickling  at  your  feet  over  the  grafs,  beau- 
tifully featured  with  trees  s  through  them,  in  front,  a  fine  open* 
ipg  ever  a  moft  noble  hollow  of  hanging  woods.  To  the  right 
you  lcok  down  through  another  opening  among  the  trees,  fo 
natural  as  to  have  a  moft  elegant  effect,  and  catch  the  river 
running  rapidly  over  the  rocks  ;  moft  exquifitely  pitfqrefque  : 
nothing  can  exceed  the  tafte,  variety,  and  beauty,  of  this  be- 
witching landfcap.e.  Following  the  winding  courfeof  the  walk, 
you  come  next  to  Fifher's  Hall,  a  fmall  o&agon  room,  built  of 
a  petiified  fubftancc,  upon  a  beautiful  little  fweiling  hill,  in  the 
puddle  of  a  fine  romantic  hollow,  furrounded  by  a  vaft  amphi« 
theatre  of  hanging  woods.  This  is  the  outline  of  the  pifture, 
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which  is  in  itfelf  noble ;  but  the  filling  up  of  the  canvas  adds  a 
colouring  more  than  equal  to  the  pencil  of  a  Claude.  The 
little  hill  on  which  this  building  is  placed,  is  covered  with  a 
thicket  of  trees,  fo  that  you  view  every  objedt  by  varying  your 
pofition  either  in  full,orin  obfcura,  which  makcsall  pi&urefque. 
The  river  gives  a  noble  bend  at  your  feet,  imbanked  by  fine 
hanging  woods,  the  white  building,  already  mentioned,  peeping 
from  among  them  in  one  fpot,  and  a  fine  fear  of  rock  in  ano* 
thcr.  Under  the  feat,  the  ftream  is  rapid,  raging  over  rocks, 
and  winding  away  under  walls  of  them,  covered  with  hills  of 
wood  ;  a  noble  range,  magnificently  great, — To  the  right  of 
thefe  objects,  the  other  hills  appear  in  a  fine  ftile,  one  in  par- 
ticular,  covered  with  (hrubby  wood,  projects  in  a  magnificent 
fweep  that  cannot  but  ftrike  the  fpectator  with  forne  degree  of 
awe.  All  the  furrounding  hills  appear  from  hence  in  very  fine 
waves,  rearing  their  woody  tops,  one  beyond  another5in  a  ftile 
truly  great. 

Befides  thefe  obje&s,  which  partake  fo  much  of  the  fublime, 
here  are  others  of  the  moft  genuine  and  native  beauty.  From 
one  fide  of  this  building,  you  have  a  moft  exquifitely  pleating 
landfcape,  confiding  of  two  cafcades,  divided  by  a  projecting 
grove  of  trees.   That  to  the  right  pours  down  from  one  cleft  of 
the  rock  to  the  other,  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  moft  admirably 
overhung  with  the  fpreading  branches  of  the  adjoining  thick 
wood,  which  rifes  in  noble  fweeps  around  it,  gloomy  with  the 
brownnefs  of  the  fhade,  and  exquifitely  contrafting  the  tranfpa* 
rent  brightnefs  of  the  water*    The  other  cafcade  likewife  talis 
down  an  irregular  bed  of  rock,  but  not  in  f  uch  ftrong  breaks  as 
the  former;  it  is  feen  in  the  bottom  of  a  fine  wood,  which 
fringes  a  rifing  hill,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  a  building.  Wind* 
ing  from  this  inimitable  fcene  down  to  the  river's  iide,  and  fol* 
lowing  it,  you  come  to  a  romantic  fpot  under  a  fine  range  of 
impending  rocks,  with  (hrubby  wood  growing  out  of  their 
clefts,  and  a  few  goats  browzing  on  their  very  edges — the  ef« 
feel  is  noble.    From  hence  you  look  bick  on  the  preceding 
fcenes,  which  in  general  appear  like  a  fine  hollow  of  furround* 
ing  woods.    Fifher's  Hail,  a  beautiful  little  hill,  the  building 
elegancly  overhung  with  a  tuft  of  trees  ;  a  moft  happy  f'pou 
Purfuing  this  road  a  little  further,  though  without  the  bounds 
of  the  ornamented  grounds,  you  rife  with  the  hill,  and  have  a 
noble  view  of  the  river  broksn  into  three  pidturefque  fheets  of 
water,  divided  by  fcattered  woods,  and  the  banks  ornamented 
by  a  ftraggling  village  beyond;  between  the  hills  a  dalant 
profpedl  is  feen  $  the  whole  truly  beautiful. 
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Returning,  you  come  to  the  walk  that  leads  by  Fifiier's  Half, 
and  winds  up  the  hill  to  the  left :  the  firft  point  you  come  to  is 
a  bench  overhung  with  trees,  from  which,  at  your  feet,  you 
look  down  upon  a  beautiful  cafcade,  gufliing  out  of  a  rock 
under  a  thicket  of  trees  ;  this  is  exquifite,  And  to  the  right, 
at  a  little  diftance,  another,  but  different :  this  fcene  isfequef- 
tered,  and  naturally  tempts  the  fpe&ator  to  ftop  to  admire  the 
mild  but  pleafing  beauties  of  the  fpot.  The  walk  winds  from 
hence  up  the  hill  by  the  fide  of  a  continued  cafcade,  the  water 
falling  in  fmall  iheets  from  rock  to  rock  in  a  mod  agreeable 
ftile  ;  on  one  fide  a  thick  wood,  and  on  the  other  a  rocky  bank, 
fringed  with  (hrubs.  This  leads  to  Kent  Seat,  an  alcove,  from 
which  the  landfcape  is  in  the  pureft  flile  of  ornamented  nature. 
In  front,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  yards,  is  a  double  cafcade  ; 
the  water  gufhes  from  a  dark  fpot,  half  reck,  half  wood,  and 
falling  on  a  bed  of  rock,  has  but  a  fhortcourfe  before  it  falls  a 
fecond  time  into  the  rill  before  mentioned,  which  winds  over 
a  bed  of  ftcne  at  your  feet  ;  thefe  parts  of  the  fcenery  are  fur- 
rounded  by  a  little  amphitheatre  of  thick  wood,  and  form  upon 
the  wholeamoft  beautiful  picture.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  turning 
your  eye  a  little  to  the  left,  you  catch  through  a  fmall,  and  to 
appearance,  purely  natural  opening  in  the  trees,  a  fweet  view 
©f  a  fine  fcope  of  hanging  woods  j  and  beyond  a  diftant  prof- 
de<9,  one  of  the  mod  complete  bird's  eye  landfcapes  in  the 
kingdom. 

Continuing  this  walk  you  mount  to  the  top  of  the  hi!!,  and 
there  arrive  at  a  fpot  called  Mowbray  Point.  The  building, 
which  is  called  the  Ruin,  has  a  little  area  before  it,  from  which 
you  command  a  prodigious  profpeft.  You  look  directly  down 
on  an  exceeding  fine  winding  valley, the  river  appearing  in  diffe- 
rent ftieets  of  water,  and  the  roar  of  its  rapidity  heard  riiftin&ly, 
though  fo  far  beneath.  The  valley  bends  round  a  bold  project- 
ing promontory  of  high  land  ;  the  hanging  banks  of  which, 
like  all  the  others,  are  covered  with  thick  plantations',  forming 
upon  the  whole  a  molt  noble  hollow  of  pendant  woods.  At 
the  bottom,  befides  the  river,  you  fee  Fiihei's  Hall  in  a  very  pic* 
turefque  fituation  \  and  at  the  top  of  the  eppofite  projecting 
hill,  a  moft  beautiful  pailure,  fo  truly  elegant  as  to  decorate  the 
whole  fcene.  The  diitant  profpect  has  a  moft  noble  variety  ;  to 
the  light,  it  is  unbounded  except  by  the  horizon  \  in  front,  you 
look  upon  the  extent  of  Hambledon  Hill,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  twenty  miles;  and  to  the  left  you  have  inclofures  diftinflly 
feen  for  many  miles.  The  whole  vale  before  you  is  finely  fcat- 
tered  with  towns,  villages,  churches,  feats,  &c.   York  minfter 
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h  feen  diftinclly  at  the  diftance  of  forty  miles  5  and  Rofebury 
Topping  in  Cleveland  as  far  another  way.  In  front  you  view 
the  fear  in  Hambledon  Hills,  called  the  White  Mare,  the 
town  of  Thirfk  almofl:  under,  and  North  Allerton  to  the  right. 
— In  the  building  are  two  neatly  furnifhed  apartments, one  for 
dining,  and  the  other  by  way  of  drawing-room. 

Sandbeck9  near  Rotherham,  is  a  fine  feat  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Scarborough.  The  houfe  is  large,  and  the  park  is 
ornamented  in  a  new  tafte.  The  houfe  is  built  out  of  a  quarry 
at  Roche  Abbey  ;  the  ftone  is  whiter  than  the  Portland,  and 
dazzles  the  eye  to  view  it  when  the  fun  (hines  on  it.  The 
back  front  is  very  light  and  pleafing,  the  portico  of  the  prin- 
cipal one  fpacious  but  light,  and  the  pediment  fupported  by 
ten  pillars  of  the  Compofite  order.  There  is  a  double  ruftic 
throughout  their  front,  which  lifts  the  portico  higher  than 
common.  The  houfe  is  well  furnifhed,  and  contains  fome 
fine  paintings.  In  the  ornamented  grounds  a  vale  floated  witli 
water  is  furrounded  by  fome  falling  flopes,  very  happily 
crowned  by  thick  woods.  A  gravel  walk  waves  around  ic 
through  a  ftripe  of  garden  lawn  very  prettily  varied  by  new 
plantations ;  in  fome  places  clumped,  in  others  draggling  and 
broken  by  fingle  trees.  In  fome  places  the  lake  fpreads  to  the 
eye  in  large  fheets ;  in  others  it  is  broken  by  the  hanging 
lawns,  and  feems  to  wind  into  rivers  by  different  directions. 
Creeks  run  up  into  thick  woods,  and  are  loft.  Sometimes  the 
trees  are  fcattered  about  the  banks,  to  let  in  a  view  of  the  wa- 
ter through  their  branches;  at  others  they  thicken  into  dark 
(hade.  The  walk  in  one  place  leads  to  a  point  of  a  hill,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  houfe,  the  park,  lawn,  and 
woods.  The  houfe  of  a  pure  whitenefs,  in  the  mid  ft  of  fpread* 
ing  plantations,  and  backed  by  a  noble  wood  of  five  hundred 
acres,  has  a  fine  effecT:.  The  lawns  and  the  water  appear  alio 
to  great  advantage. 

Brettoriy  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north-weft  of  Barn  (ley, 
was  lately  the  feat  of  the  Wentworths,  but  now  of  Sic  Tho- 
mas Blacket.  The  houfe  is  as  convenient  as  any  in  the  county, 
and  the  prefent  pofTefTor  has  fitted  up  the  apartments  in  an  ele- 
gant manner.  He  has  made  a  fine  lake  behind  two  woods,  and 
has  built  two  temples,  happily  licuated,  in  an  elegant  ftile. 

Walton  Hall)  near  Wakefield,  has  long  been  the  feat  of  the 
Watertons.    It  is  elegantly  fituated,  the  houfe  Handing  on  a 

rock 
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rock  in  a  fine  fheet  of  water,  which  has  received  capital  im- 
provements from  the  prefent  poffeflbr,  who,  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence,  has  tak^en  oat  near  fourteen  thoufand  loads  of  foil,  with 
which  he  improved  his  grafs  grounds.  There  is  a  remarkable 
echo  a  little  weft  of  the  houfe,  which  diftin&ly  repeats  eighteen 
founds  made  quick  after  each  other. 

Gawthorp  Hall,  near  Harwood  church,  is  a  moft  furnptuous 
modern  built  houfe,  the  antient  feat  of  the  Gafcoignes,  now 
of  Mr.  Lafcelles.  It  is  built  of  fine  hewn  (tone,  is  very  large, 
and  has  two  grand  fronts.  The  fouth  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  noble  portico  and  pediment,  fupported  by  pillars.  The 
houfe  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  is  feen  to  great  advan- 
tage from  a  hill  on  the  road,  a  little  beyond  the  fix-mile  ftone 
from  Leeds.  Though  it  is  not  the  largeft,  it  is  as  completely 
furnifhed  and 'fitted  up  as  any  in  this  county;  and  every  part 
is  executed  in  the  moft  elegant  tafte.  The  park,  grounds,  and 
water,  were  laid  out  by. Mr.  Brown  ;  and,  though  the  profpe£fc 
is  not  very  extenfive,  the  rifing  brow  in  the  front  of  the  houfe, 
with  its  plantations,  buildings,  and  the  water  beneath  it,  afford 

very  pleafmg  view. 

Ntwbie,  about  a  mile  from  Rippon,  is  the  {lately  feat  of 
Mr.  Weddell.  The  park  is  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ure,  and  is  fometimes  partly  laid  under  water  by  that  river, 
which,  coming  down  from  the  weftern  mountains  through  a 
marly,  loamy  foil,  greatly  improves  the  earth.  The  late 
owner,  Sir  Edward  Blackett,  fpared  no  coft  in  the  building  ; 
and  the  defign,  which  is  extremely  elegant,  was  laid  out  by 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren.  The  building  is  of  brick,  the  avenues 
to  it  are  very  fine,  and  the  gardens  are  not  only  well  laid  out, 
but  alfo  properly  planted,  and  neatly  kept.  The  houfe,  ia 
which  Mr.  Weddell  has  a  collection  of  good  paintings  and 
antient  ftatues,has  a  fine  profpedt  over  the  country,  almoft  to 
York,  with  the  river  in  fight  moft  of  the  way;  and  it  has  a 
noble  appearance  from  the  great  north  road,  which  lies  at  Bo- 
roughbridge,  about  two  miles  from  it. 

Kirklees  lies  fouth-eaft  of  Halifax,  and  was  formerly  a  nun- 
nery, but  is  now  the  feat  of  Sir  George  Armytagc.  It  is  fituated 
on  the  Calder,  near  which  is  the  monument  of  the  famous  Ro- 
bin Hood,  and  upon  the  moor  are  his  Buts,  two  little  hills  10 
called;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  afunder. 
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Egglejlone  HalU  near  Bowes,  is  the  feat  of  Mr.  HutchinTon^ 
placed  in  a  romantic  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tecs, 
under  the  declivity  of  lofty  hills  towards  the  north,  fpreading 
its  white  front  and  turreted  wings  towards  the  fouth-weif,  cof- 
vered  with  a  grove  of  fycamores.  A  little  lawn  fronts  ths 
houfe,  hanging  in  a  ftupendcus  cliff  above  the  river.  The 
nearer  hills  are  clothed  with  wood,  and  the  more  diftant,  though 
precipitous,  are  flocked  with  flieep.  On  each  hand,  the  ri- 
ver's margin  is  formed  of  level  and  fequefiered  meads,  lying  a& 
the  foot  of  fteep  afcents.  The  country  viewed  from  Eggjjs- 
ftone  is  piclurefque.  The  river  meanders  in  the  valley*  through 
a  rich  level,  and  the  afcents  are  in  many  parts  graced  with 
woods.  On  the  more  diftant  lands  fcattered  villages  are  feen? 
above  which  are  vales  winding  by  the  bottom  of  lofty  hills, 
where  cottages  are  agreeably  difpofed  among  the  green  enclo- 
fures,  while  the  heights  arifing  at  the  extent  of  the  view  are 
rugged  and  clothed  with  heatru 

Bramham  Park,  near  Aberforth,  is  the  noble  feat  of  Sir  John 
Goodricke.  It  has  the  advantage  of  an  agreeable  fituation  in 
a  fine  country,  over  which  it  commands  a  very  extenfive  prof-* 
pe£r, embellifhcd  with  a  diftindi  view,  from  the  hall  door,  of 
the  magnificent  cathedral  at  Yo*k.  The  gardens  are  curious 
and  large,  with  a  great  number  of  delightful  yi.ftas  cut  through 
the  adjacent  woods,  which  are  adorned  with  variety  of  water* 
works,  ftatues,  and  temples,  fo  that  here  nature  and  art  feem  to 
vie  with  other  for  the  preference. 

There  are  alfo  the  followingfeatsin  thispcunty :  Snape  Parky 
feven  miles  from  Rippon,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter  ; 
Shipton  Cajlle,  the  feat  ot  the  Earl  of  Thanet  j  Wilton  CoJlle% 
twenty-one  miles  from  York,  the  feat  of  Earl  Corn  vvaiiis  j 
Bolton  Cajiie^  near  Shipton,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Bo  ton  ; 
and  Swillington^  the  feat  of  Sir  William  Lowther. 

The  village  of  Laugbton,  which  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  an 
hill,  has  a  fine  church,  and  a  Gothic  fpire,  executed  in  fo 
matterly  a  manner,  that  it  is  not  exceeded  in  beauty  orreguia* 
rity  by  hardly  any  one  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  feen  ac  the  dif- 
tance  of  thuty  or  forty  miles,  and  has  a  fine  efftdt  on  the  eve 
of  the  fpectator. 

At  Conifoorough}  a  village  near  Snaith,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
antient  caitle,  luppefed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  rhs 
Vol,  II.  3  K  Romans 
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Romans  quitted  Britain,  as  a  garrifon  was  placed  in  it  by  Au- 
yelius,  during  his  wars  with  the  Saxons.  Great  part  of  the 
walls  of  this  antient  caftle  are  ftill  (landing,  and  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  village  is  a  piece  of  very  great  antiquity,  namely,  a 
large  floneof  black  marble,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the  figure 
©f  a  man  with  a  target,  endeavouring  to  deftroy  a  ferpent,  and 
on  the  other  the  image  of  one  of  the  antient  Roman  foldiers. 

On  a  fteep  hill,  near  the  village  of  Almondbury,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  ftrong  camp,  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and 
near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  caftle. 

About  a  mile  from  York,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oufe,  is  a 
fmall  agreeable  village,  called  Fulford^  wherein  is  an  old  Go- 
thic church,  and  where  a  fair  is  held  on  Whit-Tuefday. 

About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  York  is  a  large  vil- 
lage called  Cliftov,  where  mo  ft  of  the  cowkeepers  refide,  who 
furnife  the  citizens  with  milk,  and  it  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  may-pole,  which  is  much  reforted  to  by  young  people  on 
the  firft  of  May. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Oufe,  about  three  miles  below  York, 
is  BiJhopJIhorpe^  where  the  Archbifhop  has  a  moftagreablefeat. 

dcornb)  a  large  village  north-wed  of  York,  has  fome  fine 
houfes  in  it,  and  many  gentry  refide  here  during  she  fummer. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  curiofities  of  this  county  is  a 
fpring  at  a  village  called  Giglefuutck^  about  half  a  mile  from 
Settle,  which  frequently  ebbs  and  flows  three  times  in  an  hour, 
when  the  water  finks  and  nfes  two  feet. 

In  York  Would)  after  very  rainy  feafons,  water  frequently 
gufhes  out  of  the  earth,  and  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height. 
Thefe  jets  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  vipfie*,  or  gip- 
fies,  ano  believe  them  to  be  forerunners  of  a  famine,  or  fome 
other  public  calamity.  To  account  for  thefe  phenomena,  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  tne  rain  water,  being  received  and  collected  in 
large  bafons  or  caverns  of  the  hills  in  this  mountainous  tra£t, 
finds  a  ven  below,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  but  that 
tfcis  vent  not  being  large  enough  for  the  water  to  iflue  as  fal'tas 
it  ga  ers  above,  it  is  forced  up  into  jets  or  fpotus  upon  the 
principle  of  artificial  fountains  \  and  after  fpnngs  and  fuj&mers 
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fo  wet  as  to  produce  thefe  fpouts,  a  fcarcity  of  corn  has  fre* 
quently  happened  throughout  thefe  kingdoms,  fo  that  the  no- 
tion of  thefe  fpouts  being  prognoftic  of  famine,  is  better 
founded  than  many  others  of  the  fame  kind. 

Near  Sheffield  is  a  park,  where,  in  the  lad  century,  an  oak 
tree  was  cut  down  which  had  ten  thoufand  feet  of  board  in  it; 
and  in  the  fame  park  another  oak  was  felled,  the  trunk  of 
which  was  fo  large,  that  two  men  on  horfeback,  one  on  each 
fide  as  it  lay  along  upon  the  ground,  could  not  fee  the 
crowns  of  each  others  hats. 

In  a  village  called  Cuckold's  Haven,  not  far  from  Sandbeck, 
near  Tickhill,  there  grows  a  yew  tree,  the  ftem  of  which  is 
ftraight  and  fmooth,  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet  j  the 
branches  rife  one  above  another  in  circles  of  fuch  exa&dimen- 
fions,  that  they  appear  to  be  the  effedl  of  art.  The  (hoots  of 
each  year  are  exaftly  conformable  one  to  another^  and  fo  thick, 
that  the  birds  can  fcarcely  find  any  entrance.  Ls  colour  is  re- 
markably bright  and  vivid,  which  together  with  its  uncommon 
figure,  gives  it  at  fome  diftance  the  appearance  of  a  fine  arti- 
ficial tuft  of  green  velvet. 

The  top  of  the  high  cliff  of  the  town  of  Scarborough,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  the  Scarborough  fpaw,  was  fifty- four  yards 
above  high  water  mark,  till  the  29th  of  December,  1737?  when 
a  part  of  the  cliff,  containing  aoove  an  acre  of  paiture  land, 
funk  by  degrees  for  feveral  hours,  with  cattle  feeding  on  it,  and 
at  length  fettled  about  feventeen  yards  below  its  former  per- 
pendicular height.  By  the  preffure  of  fuch  an  immeofe  weight, 
computed  at  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  and  fixty-one  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  fixty  tons,  the  fandy  ground  beyond  the 
cliff,  towards  the  fea,  where  the  wells  were,  rofe  for  above  on? 
hundred  yards  in  length,  twenty  feet  above  its  former  le«/el  ; 
the  fpaw,  and  the  buildings  around  it,  being  on  the  ground 
that  was  thus  elevated,  the  water  entirely  failed,  but  upon  a 
dihgent  fearch,  the  fpaw  was  again  recovered,  and  the  water, 
upon  trial,  feemcd  rather  to  b~  more  efficacious  than  before. 

In  a  trail  of  ground  called  Marjhlandy  fnaated  north-ei.fi  of 
Thorn,  and  furrounded  by  the  Don,  trie  idle,  the  Oufe,  and 
other  rivers,  great  quantities  of  fir  and  oak  trees  are  frequently 
dug  up.    Their  depth  under  ground  is  from  one  to  two  yards 
theroois  are  found  in  various  directions,  from  which  fome  of 
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the  trees  feem  to  have  been  cut  off,  others  broken,  and  others 
burnt. 

At  Bolton,  on  the  river  Swale,  is  a  monument  ere£led  to  the 
memory  of  the  famous  Henry  Jenkins,  who  was  a  native  of 
thif  county,  and  who  was  interred  here  on  the  6th  of  Decern** 
ber,  i6?o,  afed  one  hundred  and  fixty- nine  years.  As  there 
Were  no  regifters  old  enough  to  prove  the  time  of  his  birth,  it 
was  gathered  from  the  following  circumftances.  He  remem- 
bered the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  fought  between  the  Englifh 
and  Scots  in  1513*  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  ;  feveral  men 
in  his  neighbourhood,  about  one  hundred  years  of  age,  agreed, 
that  from  their  earlieft  remembrance,  he  had  been  an  old  man  ; 
and  at  York  affizes  he  was  admitted  to  fwear  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  memory.  He  frequently  fwam  rivers  after  he 
was  an  hundred  years  old,  and  he  retained  his  fight  and  hearing 
to  his  death.  He  had  been  a  fifherman  an  hundred  years,  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days  he  lived  by  tegging. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gifborough  is  a  village  called 
Jchlam  ;  and  near  it  is  a  mount  called  Sivars>  from  the  Em* 
peroi  Severu%  whcfe  body,  after  his  death,  was  brought  to  this 
place  from  York,  and  burnt  to  afhes,  the  remains  being  put 
into  an  urn,  and  fent  to  Rome. 

Auldfyy*  a  fmall  village  near  Malton,  is  a  place  of  great  anti^ 
quity,  where  the  Romans  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  ftation. 
The  ruins  of  an  eld  caftle  are  frill  vifible  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
near  the  river,  and  many  coins  have  been  dug  up  in  it. 

At  Bylandy  a  large  village  fituated  within  a  few  miles  of 
Thirfk,  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient  abbey,  founded  for  monks 
of  the  Ciftertiari  order,  in  the  reign  ot  King  Henry  the  Firft. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  ftruclure,  with  a  fine  cloifter. 

5/.  JgathaS}  another  village  near  Richmond^  had  formerly 

an  abbey,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  (landing. 

Bowes  is  a  fmall  village  in  that  part  of  the  county  called 
Richmondfhire,and  at*he  fame  place  flood  the  antient  Roman 
sewn  cf  Lavatie.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  ftrong  caftle 
here;  and  many  parts  of  the  R  oman  camp  are  frill  vifible,  par- 
ticularly the  ramparts,  but  the  ditches  are  filled  up.  There  is 
aifo  a  deep  moat  round  the  caftle,  and  the  church  appears  to 

have 
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have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  for  there  are  many  Roman  in- 
fcriptionson  the  ftones. 

Near  Settle  are  feveral  fmall  villages,  which  are  fituated  in 
a  very  romantic  manner  ;  fome  oF  them  being  on  the  fummit 
of  hills,  and  others  under  the  moft  frightful  precipices  in  the 
vallies. 

In  digging  large  canals  in  the  laft  century,  for  draining  the 
marfli  land  near  Thorn,  which  before  that  time  was  a  moorifh 
and  fenny  tra&  of  country,  were  found  gate?,  ladders^  hammers, 
(hoes,  and  other  fuch  things,  together  with  the  entire  body  of  a 
man,  at  the  bottom  of  a  turf  pit,  about  four  yards  deep  ;  his 
hair  and  nails  not  decayed.  Here  werealfo  found  feveral  Ro- 
man coins  ;  and  from  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  fubter- 
raneous  wood  found  here,  it  is  conjectured  that  this,  and  other 
fuch  places,  were  anciently  forefts,  in  which  the  Britons  had 
taken  refuge,  and  which  were  therefore  cut  down,  and  burnt 
by  the  Romans. 

Cattaricky  a  village  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Swale,  near 
Richmond,  was  theCatura&onium  and  Catarra£ton  of  Ptolemy 
and  Antoninus.  The  prefent  na-ne  is  a  lrnall  variation  of  ths 
antient  names  Catura&onium  and  Cattarraclon  ;  which  feem  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  cataract  formed  by  the  river  Swale 
near  this  place.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  was  a  great 
city,  through  which  Ptolemy,  in  an  aftronomical  work  called 
Magna  Conjlruttio,  delcribes  the  twenty-fourth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  and  makes  it  diftant  from  the  equator  fifty- feven 
degrees.  Cattarick  ltands  upon  a  Roman  highway,  that  croffes 
the  river  at  this  place,  and  by  the  ruins  ftill  vifible  in  and 
around  it,  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  large  extent,  and 
ftrongly  fortified.  On  the  eaft  fide,  near  the  riyer,  is  a  huge 
mount,  fecured  by  four  fmaller  works  ;  and  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  tne  foundations  of  very  ftrong  walls  are  ftill  dis- 
cernible. In  the  reign  or  King  Charles  the  Firft,  a  large  pot, 
confifting  of  an  uncommon  mixture  of  metals,  and  capable  of 
containing  twenty-four  gallons,  was  found  here,  almoft  full  of 
Roman  coins,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  were  copper;  and 
in  170  j  a  vault  was  discovered  near  this  place,  containing  a 

lar^e  urn  and  two  fmaller  ones, 
o 

Upon  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  adjoining  to 
a  farm-houfe  cailed  ThornDurgh,  have  been  found  many  Ro- 
man 
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man  coins;  one  in  particular,  of  gold,  had  this  infcription, 
Nero  Imp.  uafary  and  on  the  reverfe,  Jupiter  Cujios.  Here 
have  alfo  been  dug  up  bafes  of  old  pillars,  and  a  brick  floor, 
with  a  leaden  pipe  palling  perpendicularly  down  into  the 
earth.  It  is  thought  that  this  was  a  place  for  performing  fa- 
crifices  to  the  infernal  gods,  that  the  blood  of  the  victims  def- 
cended  by  this  pipe,  and  that  Thornburgh  was  the  Vicus  juxta 
Catarraftum  mentioned  by  Antoninus, 

At  Kirkkesy  about  three  miles  from  Hutherfield,  is  a  funeral 
monument  of  the  famous  outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Firft,  with  the  following  in- 
fcription : 

Here  undernead  dis  laid Jlean 
Lais  Robert  earl  of  Huntingtun. 
Nea  arter  az  hiefageud. 
An  pipl  kauld  im  Robin  Heud* 
Sick  utla<wz  hi  an  is  men 
Vil  England  niver  Ji  agen. 

Obiit  24  KaL  Decembris,  1 247. 
Which  may  be  thus  rendered  into  modern  Engfifti  : 
«c  Robeit,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  lies  underneath  this  flone. 
•  He  was  the  beft  of  archers,  and  the  people  called  him  Ro* 
«4  bin  Hood  ;  nor  will  ever  England  fee  again  fuch  outlaws 
€<  as  he  and  his  men." 

About  two  miles  from  Bowes  is  a  Angular  curiofity,  called 
God's  Bridge9bc\ng  a  natural  bridge  of  lime-ftone  rock,  where, 
through  a  rude  arch,  fixteen  feet  in  fpan,  the  river  Greta  pre- 
cipitates its  waters.  The  way  formed  on  the  crown  of  this 
rock  is  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  is  the  common  carriage 
road  over  the  river.  A  few  fcanty  meadows  border  this  river, 
and  cultivation  feems  to  awake  from  ignorance  over  the  ad- 
joining lands,  where  the  ploughfhare  begins  to  mark  the  traces 
of  induftry  on  the  fkirts  of  thedefert. 

At  Boroughbridge  are  three  ftones,  called  by  the  vulgar  The 
DeviFs  Bolts  or  Arrows.  They  are  tall,  and  four-fquare,  of  a 
pyramidal  figure,  but  not  (harp  at  the  top  j  and  ftand  nearly 
in  a  line  from  north  to  fouth. 
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ERRATA. 

VOLUME  the  FIRST. 

Page  2CO,  the  catch  word  fhould  be  the,  not  every* 

Page  255,  lines  15  and  16,  for  Grosfield  Hell  read  Gosfield* 

VOLUME  the  SECOND. 

Page  72,  line  33,  for  of  the  Princefs  Amelia,  read  of  the 
late  Princefs  Amelia. 

Page  345,  line  22,  for  another  read  otfer. 

^age  398)  line  26,  for  Aberford  is  214  miles  from  Londoa 
read  Aberford  is  184. 
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Defcribed  in  the  SECOND  VOLUME. 


A. 

ABERFORD,  398 
Abergavenny  ^  104 
Abury,  369 
Acklam,  444 
Acomb,  442 
A&on,  81 
A£ion  Burnell,  200 
Aldborough)  Suffolk^  263 
Aldborougk)  Yorkjhire,  404 
Alnwick  y  150 
Alton,  258 
Amblefide^  341 
Ambrejbury*  35  r 
Apewood  Caitie,  258 
Appleby*  341 
^  Arundel^  319 

-4/*"£t  4°4 
Athelney,  Ijle  of*  2  $6 

Atherjlon,  334 


Altleboroughy  114 
Auburn^  351 
Aulcejlef*  335 
Auldby,  444 
Axbridge^  240 
Aylejham*  115 

B. 

Bagfhot,  316 
Banbury ,  184 
Banited,  308 
Barnes,  312 
Barnwell  Caftle,  143 

Bath,  228 
Baaerfea,  311 
Battle^  320 
B  aw  try,  404 
Beacnyhead,  328 
Becclts,  202 
Bedwin^  351 
Be /ford}  149 


Bel* 
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Belfyfe,  8l 
Berwick,  146 
Bethnal  Green,  93 

Betley,  255 
Bedall,  408 
Beverley,  397 
Bewdley,  375 
Bicejler,  185 
Biifton>  265 
Bingham,  158 
Birmingham,  334 
Bijhop's  Cajlle,  203 
Bifliopsthorpe,  442 

.^M  335 

Blackwall,  100 
Blakeney,  129 
Blechingley,  274 
Blythe,  159 
Bolton,  444 
Boroughbridge,  344 
Boroughbridge,  407,  446 
Bofeham,  328 
Bowes,  444 
Boxgrove,  327 
Box  Hill,  315 
Bradford,  351 
Bradforth,  404 
Bradley,  137 
Bramber,  324 
Brancafter,  130 
Brentford,  46 
Br e wood,  256 
Bridgford,  165 
Bridgnorth,  201 
Bridgwater?  235 
Brighthelmjlone,  32 1 
Bristol,  224 
Bromley,  100 
Bromley  Paget 5,  255 
Bromfgrove,  375 
Brofely,  221 
Brought  342 
Brougham,  345 
Brougtuon,  141 


Brownfover,  337 
Brut  on,  241 
Buddejdale,  265 
Bungay*  265 
Burford,  184 
Burgh  Caftle,  269 
Burlington,  404 
Burnham  Deepdale,  130 
Burnham  Market,  116 
Burfter  Caftle,  269 
Burton  upon  Trent,  254 
Byland,  444 

C. 

Caer  Caradock,  220 
C*erdyke,  141 
Caerleon,  104,  105 
Calne,  350 
Camberwell,  309 
Carfhalton,  306 
Caftle  Acre,  129 
Carey,  242 
C^///tf  Rifing,  114,  130 
Ca/ion,  115 

Caftor,  130,  141 

Cattanck,  445 

Charlton,  328 

Cheadlj,  256 

Chedder,  246 

Chepjlow,  103 

Chertjey,  275 

Cheiter,  142 

Chejier,  152 

Cheviotc  Hills,  152 

Chichester,  318 

Chippenham,  350 

Chipping  Norton,  184 

Chipping  Warden,  142 
Church,  106 

Caurch  btratton,  203 

Clapham,  309 

67ar*,  265 

Clarendon  Park,  372 

Clay,  115 
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Clayhill,  371 
Clebury9  204 
Clifton,  442 
Colebroolc  Dale,  221 
Coningfborough,  441 
Coquet  I/laid,  153 
Co(ham,372 
Coventry, 329 
Crakenthorp,  344 
Crewkerne,  242 
Cricklade,  352 
Cromer 1 1 5 
Crofcomby  243 
Croydon,  274 
Cuckold's  Haven,  443 
D. 

Darkingj  272 
Daventry,  136 
Debenham,  265 
Deddington>  185 
Devizes ,  351 
Doncafler^  395 
Dorchefler,  185 
Dom,  381 
Dovebrtdge,  338 
Downham,  116 
Downton^  352 
Drayton,  204 
Droitu :icb ,  375 
Dulverton7  243 
Dulwich,  304 
Dunftanburgh  Caftlc,  153 
Dunjler  242 
Dunwicby  264 
E. 

£3/?  Grinftead,  322 
ifo/?  Harling,  HO 
Ecclefoal)  256 
Edgchill,  338 
Edgware,  47 
Edmonton,  92 
Effingham,  316 
Egham,  314 
Ellefdon%  149 
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Enfield,  47 

273 

Evejham,  336 
2?tc/i/,  275 
Exton,  196 
2?/*,  264 

F, 

Jfy/r»  lJlands,iSZ 
Fakenham,  115 
Farnham,  272 
Findon,  327 
Flodden,  132 
Fotheringhay  Caft! 
Fouljham,  116 
Framlingham,  263 
Frome  Selwood,  23 
Fulford,  442 

G. 

Gat  ton,  274 
Giglefwicke,  442 
Gimmingham,  13c 
Gifiorne,  404 
Gijborough,  402 
Glajlonbury,  237 
Godalmin,  273 
God's  Bridge,  446 
Gcdftone,  307 
Gold  Cliff,  106 
Gotham,  164 
Guilefborough,  14 
Guilford^  271 

Hi 

Hackney,  92 
Hadley,  265 
Halefwortb*  265 
Halifax y  389 
Haltwhijlie,  14.9 
Hampftead,  78 
Harlejlon,  116 
Harrow  Hill,  381 
Harrow  on  the  Hil' 
Hajlemere,  273 
Hafiings,  320 
Haver  il9  265 
Heddington,  371 
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tie  don,  403 
Helmjley,  407 
Henley,  335 

henley  upon  Thames,  186 
Hexham,  149 
Heytefhury,  352 
Hichling,  117 
High  am  Ferrers ;  137 
High  Crofs,  337 
Highgate,  79 
Highworth)  352 
Hiilingdon,  85 
Hindon^  352 
Hingham,  117 
Ho  rnby  Houfe,  143 

Hook  Norton,  193 
Horn/by^  404 
Horn  ley  5  81 

Horjham,  324 
Horftcd,  129 
Hovjden,  401 
Koxton,  90 
HurAmonceux,  328 
Huthersfield,  407 
I* 

Icklingham,  269 
lichejler,  236 
llmin/ler,  242 
Ipjwich,  260 
Ifieworth,  84 
Iflington,  86* 
[xworth,  266 

K. 

Kenelwortlr,  337 
Kennington,  309 
Kcritifli  Town,  86 
Kettering*  135  : 
Ketton,  196 
Kew,  302 
Keyland,  142 
Keynjham,  24O 
Kidder  winder,  375 
Kilborne,  81 


Kilhanii  401 
Kineton,  335 
Kingfland,  91 
King  [Ion  upon  Hull,  392 
King/ion  upon  Thames,  2J$ 
Kinver,  254 
JKr^jp  Moor  fide,  405 
Kuklees,,  446 
Kir  i  by  Londjdale,  342 
Kirkby  Steven,  342 
Kirkby  Thore,  345 
Knarefborough,  401 
L. 

Lambeth,  309 
Langport,  240 
JLavenham,  267 
Lavington,  352 
i-aughton,  441 
Learmcuihi  149 
Leatherhead,  '  316 
Leeds,  390 
Z^i,  254 
Leigh,  372 
Leith  Hill,  315 
Levington,  269 
Lewes%  322 
Litchfield,  248 
Littleborough,  164 
Loddon,  117 
London, 2 
LoweJ{offy  266 
Ludlow,  200 
Luggeifiall,  352 
Lyiborn,  141 
jLj/#J2  Regis,  11% 
M. 

Maiden  Bradley,  37$ 
Malmefiury,  349 
Malton^  402 
Malvern  Hills,  381 
Mansfield,  157 

Mansfield  Wood  Houfe,  164 
Market  Overton,  196 
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Marlborough^  370 
Marfhland,  4.43 
Mojham,  407 
Maxtoke,  337 
Medford,  269 
Mendeljham*  267 
Mendip  Hills,  245 
Mere,  352 
Methwoid,  117 
MIDDLESEX,  1 
Midhurjl, 
Midlam,  407 
Milborne  Port,  239 
Mildenjhall)  267 
Mile  End,  93 
Minehead^  239 
Monmouth,  103 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
102 

Mortlake,  3T3 
Morpeth,  148 
Maiwell  Hill,  80 
N. 

Nafeby,  141 

Needham9  267 

Newark,  158 

New  Buckenhamy  116 

Newcajile,  146, 

Newcajile  under  Line>  251 

Newhaven,  328 

Newington  Butts,  311 

Newnham  Regis,  338 

Newport ,  Monmoutbjhire)  104 

Newport^  Salop,  203 

.A/>w  Shoreham)  322 

Neyland)  26  7 

NORFOLK,  108 

JVar/A  Allerton,  398 

Northampton,  134 

NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE, 132 

North  Curry,  242 

North  Shields,  152, 

N  ORTH  U  MJBERL  AND, 
144 


North  Waljham,  nS 
Norwich,  108 
Norwood,  306 
Nottingham^  155 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

154 

Nuneaton,  33$ 

O. 

Ockham,  316 
Ockley,  314 
Offton,  269 
Okeham)  194 
O/d?  Sarum^S 
Orford)  264 
Ortonj  342 
Ofwejlry,  202 
Or7*y,  407 
Oundle,  136 
Oxendon,  141 
Oxenhead,  133 
Oxford,  167 
OXFORDSHIRE,  166 
P. 

Pancras,  85 
Parjhore,  336 
Patrington)  407 
Penkridge9  254 
Pens  ford)  243 
Peterborough, 133 
Peterftiam,  304 
Petworth)  324 
Pevenfey,  328 
Philip's  Norton)  242 
Pickering,  405 
Pitchforth)  221 
Pocklington,  407 
Pontefracl,  399 
Pontepool,  104 
Poplar,  99 
Putney,  312 

R. 

Readfdale,  152 
Rendlefiiam,  269 
Repehamy  117 

Rich- 
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Richmond,  303 
Richmond^  399 
Ripley,  4 05 
Rippon,  399 
Rockingham,  137 
Roehampton,  312 
Rotherham,  405 
Rothwell,  137 

&ugh>  335 
Rugeley,  254 
Rundway  Hill,  370 
Runny  Mead,  84 
RUTLANDSHIRE,  194 
Rye,  323 
Rye  gate  1  276 

S. 

Salisbury,  347 
Saxmundham,  267 
Scarborough,  396 
Sea/or  d,  325 
Seeching,  II 7 

407 
Settle,  406 
Sheffield,  394 
Shepton  Mallet,  242 
Sherborne,  402 
Shipton  upon  Stower*  376 
Shrewjbury,  198 
SHROPSHIRE,  197 
Skipton,  405 
Snaith,  406 
Snetjham,  118 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  222 
Somerton,  241 

Petherton,  241 
Soutkwark,  43 
Southwell,  159 
Soutbivold,  267 
Sperle,  129 
Stafford,  252 

SI  AFFOkDSHIRE,  249 
Su  Agathas,  444 
Staines,  46 

&,  Edmund's  Burh  26a 


325 

Stepney,  97 
St,  Faith's,  130 
St.  Julian,  106 

StokeJIey,  406 
253 

Stonehengc,  367 
Stowey,  243 

Market,  267 
Stratford,  323 
Stratford  le  Bowj  100 
Stretham,  306 
Sturbridge,  376 
Sudbury,  263 
SUFFOLK,  259 
SURREY,  270 
SUSSEX,  317 
Suthbury  Hill,  372 
Sutton,  164 
Sutton  Cofield,  332 
Swaffham,  114 
Swindon^  353 

T. 

Tadcajler,  406 
Tamworth,  25 1 
Taunton j  234 
Tenbnry,  377 
Tend  ridge,  306 
Thame,  185 
Thetford,  117 
Thirjky  403 
Thome,  401 
Thrapfton^  136 
Thuigarton,  164 
Tickhall,  403 

Tottenham  High  Crofs,  82 
Towcejler,  137 
Tredonock,  106 
T?owbridge,  353 
i  utbury,  253 
"iuxjord,  100 
Twickenham ,  83 
U. 

Uppingham,  196 
377 
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UJk%  104 
Vttoxeter,  255 
Uxbridge,  47 

V. 

Vauxhall,  31© 
W. 

Wakefield^  395 
Wall,  257 
Walfal,  253 
Walfingham,  II 3 
Walton,  313 
Wandfworth,  311 
Wanfdyke,  369 
Warminfler,  353 
Warwick,  331 
WARWICKSHIRE,  329 
Watchet,  240 
Watton^  117 
Weather 'by,  400 
Weeden  in  the  Street,  142 
Weeting  All  Saints,  129 
Welles,  129 
Wellingborough,  137 
Wellington,  Salop ,  204 
Wellington,  Somerjet,  242 
Wells,  233 
Wem,  204 
Wenlock,  203 
Wejtbury,  353 
Wdt  Kenrict,  3^9 
Westminster.,  26 
WES  TMORfiLAND,  339 
Wefton  Favell,  14.2 
Wey  bridge,  313 
Whinfield,  34.3 
403 


Whitchurch,  204 
Whitney,  164 
Whitton,  1  ti 

Wightony  400,  406 
Wilton,  349 
WILTSHIRE,  346 
Wimbledon,  312 
Wincaunton,  24.3 
Winch  el fea,  323 
Wivelij combe ,  243 
Wokey  Hole,  246 
Wo  king  9  277 
Wolverhampton,  253 
Woodbridge,  263 
Woodbridge,  307 
Woodbury  HiJJ,  382 
Woodjlock,  183 
Wo  oiler,  150 
Wooton  Bajjet,  35  3 
Worcester^  373 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 

373 
Work/op,  157 

W or /led,  115 

Wotton,  315 

Wrckin  Hill,  221 

Wrinton,  242 

WroXeter,  219 

Wymondam,  iij 

:  i. 

Yarmouth,  Hi 
Yarum,  406 
Yeovil,  238 
York,  386 
YORKSHIRE,  383 
York  Would,  442 
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TO  THE 


ROYAL  PALACES, 


AND 


NOBLEMEN'S  &  GENTLEMEN'S  SEATS, 


Defcribed  in  the  SECOND  VOLUME. 


A. 

ACORN  BANK,  Mr.  North's,  341 
Alnwick  Caftle,  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  150 
Ambrefbury,  Duke  of  Queenfbury's,  366 
Appleby  Caftle,  Earl  of  Thanet's,  341 
Afhburnham's,  Earl  of,  at  Afhburnham,  326 
Afliby's,  Mr*  at  Hafelbeach,  138 

B. 

Bampfylde's,  Colonel,  near  Taunton,  242 
Beaudefert's,  Earl  of  Uxbridge's,  256 
Beddington,  the  feat  of  the  Carew's,  288 
Blenheim  Houfe,  Duke  of  Marlborough's,  186 
Blickling,  Earl  of  Buckinghamfhire's,  128 
Bofcobel  Houfe,  221 

Bramham  Park,  Sir  John  Goodricke's,  441 
Bretton,  Sir  Thomas  Blackett's,  439 
Bruce  Caftle,  late  Alderman  Townihend's,  75 
Burleigh  Houfe,  Earl  of  Exeter's,  1  ;8 

Burlcy 
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Burley  on  the  Hill,  Earl  of  Winchelfea's,  196 
Burlington's,  Earl  of,  atChifwick,  6q 
Burton  Court,  Earl  of  Chatham's,  244 
Burwood  Park,  Sir  John  Frederick's,  300 

C. 

Caen  Wood,  Earl  of  Mansfield's,  73 
Caftle  Afllby,  Earl  of  Northampton's,  139 
Caftle  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlifle's,  421 
Cave,  Sir  G.  M.  Methuen's,  430 
Chelfea  Hofpital,  75 
Chetwynd's,  Lord,  at  Ingeftree,  257 
Chillingharn  Caftle,  Lord  Tankerville's,  151 
Chrift  Church,  Mr,  Fonnereau's,  268 
Clandon  Park,  Lord1  Onflow's,  299 
Claremont,  Lord  dive's,  292 
Cobford,  Earl  Cornwallis's,  268 
Colefhill's,  Lord  Digby's,  336 
Combe  Abbey,  Lord  Craven's,  336 
Cowdry,  Lord  Montague's,  327 

D. 

Deepden's,  Mr,  Howard's,  301 
Denbigh's,  Mr.  King's,  302 
Dkchley's,  Earl  of  Litchfield'.*,  191 
Drayton  Houfe,  Lord  Sackville's,  140 
Dudley  Caftle,  Lord  Ward's,  257 
Duncombe  Park,  Mr.  Duncombe's,  425 
Durdan's,  Earl  of  Guilford's,  289 

E. 

Eggleftone  Hall,  Mr.  Hutchinfon's,  441 
Egremont's,  Earl  of,  at  Petwortb,  325 
Enmore  Caftle,  Earl  of  Egremont's,  244 
Eftier  Place,  late  Mr,  Peiham's,  291 
Efhington,  Lord  Ravenfworth's,  150 
Eufton  Hall,  Duke  of  Grafton's,  268 

G. 

Garrick's,  late  Mr.  at  Hampton,  74 
Gawthorp  Hall,  Mr*  L^fcelle's,  440 
Goodwood,  Duke  of  Richmond's,  326 
Gower's,  Earl,  at  Trentham,  256 
Gunnerfbury  Houfe,  72 

H. 

Hackfall,  Mr,  Aiflabie's,  435 

Hagley  Park,  Lord  Weftcccc's,  377  V 

Haliton,  Mr,  My  con's,  2*8 

B  Ham 
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Ham,  Earl  of  Dyfart's,  287 

Ham  Farm,  Earl  of  Portmore's,  294 

Hampton  Court,  47 

Harwell  Park,  Sir  Jonathan  Cope's,  193 
Harcourt's,  Lord,  at  Newnham,  193 
Harrington's,  Earl  of,  at  Peter  (ham,  287 
Hartley  Caftle,  344. 

Hartlebury  Caftle,  Biffaop  of  Worcefter's,  381 
Hawkeftone,  Sir  Rowland  Hill's,  218 
Hewell  Grange,  Earl  of  Plymouth's,  336 
Hircomb's  Place,  295 
Holkam  Houfe,  Mr.  Coke's,  124 
Holm  Pierpoint,  Duke  of  Kingfton's,  162 
Houghton  Hall,  Earl  of  Orfcrd's,  118 
Hovingham,  Mr.  Wrottefley's,  429 
Howe's,  Lord,  at  Langar,  163 
Howick,  Sir  Henry  Grey%,  151 

X. 

Ickworth,Earl  of  Briftol's,  268 

K. 

Kendal  Caftle,  344 
Kenfington  Paiace,  60 
Kew  Pahce,  276 
Kiplin,  Mr.  Crowe's  at,  432 
Kirkieatham,  Sir  Charles  Turner's,  423 
Kirklees,  Sir  George  Armytage's,  440 
Kiveton,  Duke  of  .Leeds's,  411 
Kniveton,  Sir  Charles  Molyneux's,  163 

L. 

Lambeth  Palace,  289 

Langham's,  Sir  James,  at  Cottefbrooke  in  the  Vale,  139 

Leafowes,  the  late  Mr.  Shenftone's,  204 
Ligonier's,  Earl,  near  Cobham,  300 
Longford,  Earl  of  Radnor's,  306 
Longleat,  Lord  Weymouth's,  366 

M. 

Marble  Hall,  Earl  of  Buckingnamfliire's,  69 
Melford  Hall,  SirCordell  Firebrace's,  268 
Melton  Conltable,  Sir  Jacob  Aftley's,  129 
Mereva),  Mr.  Stratford's,  336 
Methley,  Lord  Mexborougn's,  421 
Milden  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury's,  268 
Montague'^  Duke  of,  at  Boughton,  138 

Narford, 
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N. 

Narford,  Mr.  Fountains  at,  128 
Newbie,  Mr.  Weddell's,  440 
Newftead  Abbey,  Lord  Byron's,  161 
Nottingham  Caftle,  163 

O. 

Oatlands,  Duke  of  Newcaftle's,  294 
Ockham,  Lord  King's,  300 

Packington,Farl  of  Aylesford's,  336 
Pain's  Hill,  Mr  Hopkins's,  295 
Palmerfton's,  Lord,  at  Eaft  Sheen,  29I 
Parkyns's,  late  Sir  Thomas,  at  Bunney,  163 
Pendragon  Cattle,  343 
Piercefield,  Mr.  Morris's,  105 
Pococke's,  late  Sir  George,  at  Twickenham,  69 
Pomfret's,  Earl  of,  at  Eafton  Neffon,  139 
Pope's,  the  late  Mr.  at  Twickenham,  66 
Prior  Paik,  late  Mr.  Allen's,  243 
Purford,  late  Mr.  Onflow's,  299 

R. 

Ragland  Caftle,  Duke  of  Beaufort's,  105 
Ragley,  Earl  of  Hertford's,  336 
Rainham  Hall,  Lord  Townftiend's,  128 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  78 
Richmond  Palace,  284 
Richmond  Park,  286 
Richmond,  Mr.  York's  at,  430 
Rilby,  Mr.  Ellerker's,  430 
Rockingham  Caftle,  Lord  Sondes's,  140 
Rookby,  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon's,  424 
Rufhbrook,  Sir  Charles  Davers's,  208 

S. 

Sandbeck,  Earl  of  Scarborough's,  439 
Sandon  Hali,Lord  Archibald  Hamilton's,  256 
Savernack  Foreft,  Lord  Bruce's,  367 
Sheffield  Place,  Lord  Sheffield's,  325 
Shuckborotigh,  Lord  Anfon's,  256 
Sion  Houfe,  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  64 
Snetfham,  Mr.  Stjieman's,  129 
Southampton's,  Lord,  near  Cane  Wood,  74 
Spencer's,  Lord,  at  Althorp,  138 
Stanited  PVrk,  Earl  of  Scarborough's,  326 
Stourton  Park,  Mr,  Hoare's,  365 

B  a  Straw- 
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Strawberry  Hill,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole's,  68 

Studley  Park,  Mr.  Aiflabie's,  432 
Swinion,  Mr.  Danby's,  432 

T. 

Tankerville's,  Earl,  at  Bvfieet,  300 
Temple  Newfham,  Lprd  Irwin's,  430 
Tong  Caftle,  Duke  of  Kingfton's,  218 
Trevor's,  late  Lord,  at  Peckham,  289 
Troy  Houfe,  Duke  of  Beaufort's,  105 

W. 

Wakefield  Lodge,  Duke  of  Grafton's,  140 

Walfingham,  Mr.  Warne's  at,  129 

Walton  Hall,  the  feat  of  the  Waterton's,  439 

Welbeck,  Duke  of  Portland's,  161 

Wentvvorth  Caftle,  Earl  of  Strafford's,  408 

Wentworth  Houfe,  late  Marquis  of  Pvockingham's, 

Weft  Coppice,  Mr.  Powis's,  219 

Weft  wood,  Sir  Herbert  Packington's,  381 

Whitley  Court,  late  Lord  Foley's,  381 

Wilton  Houfe,  Earl  cf  Pembroke's,  354. 
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